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**  Vim  temperatam  Di  qnoqoe  proTehunt 

In  majiuB.**  Hob.  Carm.  lib.  ill 

The  force,  that  wisdom  tempers,  HeaVn  promotes.  ode  4. 

"E»(<rxe5*  o(W-i  rb  rax^  T^y  ^lictiy  lx€i' 

BpoftcZr  9h  fivOot  irXturroy  Movtrty  aof6v,  EuBlP*  Phcenias, 

Stay, — speed  secures  not  justice :  'tis  sbw  comisel  455,  6. 

That  most  works  wisdom. 

*  Ingens  ara  fait,  juxtaqae  -veterrima  laums 
Incmnbens  ane,  atque  umbr&  compleza  Penates."  Vibo.  Mn.  ii. 

Hard  by,  an  aged  laurel  stood,  and  stretch'd  513, 514. 

Its  arms  o'er  the  great  altar,  in  its  shade 
Sheltering  the  household  gods. 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 
1820. 


The  23rd  of  February  1820  was  the  day  on  which  the  plot  for 
the  assassination  of  the  Ministers,  commonly  called  the  Cato 
Street  conspiracy,  was  intended  to  explode.  The  leading  con- 
spirators were  Thistlewood,  who  had  been  a  subaltern  officer  in 
the  army,  Ings,  a  butcher,  Tidd  and  Brunt,  shoemakers,  and 
a  man  of  colour  named  Davidson.  These,  with  others  less  ac- 
tive,  had  been  for  some  time  devising  means  to  subvert  the  go- 
Temment :  and  it  occurred  to  them,  as  the  readiest  mode  of 
accomplishing  this  object,  to  murder  the  Cabinet  Ministers  when 
aasemhled  at  a  dinner  which  Lord  Harrowby  was  to  give  to  his 
colleagues  on  Wednesday  the  23rd  of  February.  It  was  ar- 
ranged, that  on  that  evening  the  malecontents  should  proceed, 
from  their  place  of  rendezvous,  which  was  a  loft  over  a  stable 
in  Cato  Street  near  the  Edgeware  Boad,  to  Lord  Harrowby *& 
house ;  that  when  the  guests  should  be  seated  at  the  dinner 
table,  one  of  the  confederates  should  knock  at  the  street  door 
with  a  note  addressed  to  Lord  Harrowby ;  and  that  on  the  open- 
ing of  that  door  a  band  should  rush  in,  some  of  whom  should 
seize  the  servants,  and  prevent  all  egress  from  the  house,  while 
others  should  force  their  way  into  the  dining  room  and  take  the 
lives  of  ifidl  the  Ministers.  Two  of  the  gang  were  to  proceed 
from  Lord  Hairowby's  house,  and  throw  fire-balls  into  the 
straw-yard  of  the  cavalry  barracks ;  and  others  were  to  occupy 
different  positions  for  the  accomplishment  of  other  parts  of  the 
VOL.  II.  jp  B 
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general  design.  But  before  the  day  arrived,  a  couple  of  the 
ruffians  disclosed  the  design  :  and  silent,  but  effectual,  precau- 
tions were  forthwith  taken  bj  the  Ministers  for  its  frustration. 
The  preparations  for  the  dinner  were  continued  at  Lord  Har- 
rowby's,  just  as  there  had  been  no  intelligence  of  the  plot ;  and 
these  appearances  so  effectually  deceived  the  conspirators,  that 
about  six  o'clock  they  assembled,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five 
and  twenty,  at  their  appointed  place  of  meeting  in  Cato  Street. 
There  they  were  surprised  by  a  strong  party  of  constables ; 
several  were  made  prisoners  on  the  spot ;  others  were  taken  a 
day  or  two  afterwards.  They  were  speedily  brought  to  trial  f(nr 
high  treason,  and  the  five  before-mentioned  were  executed. 
Lord  Eldon  expresses  his  thankfulness  to  Providence  for  the 
deliverance  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage of  a  letter,  addressed  by  hini  to  Mrs.  Farrer  :  — 

(Feb.  1820.) 
**  I  feel  very  sensibly  and  gratefully  the  kindness  of  your  anxiety  about 
us.  I  have  myself  been  too  much  engaged  in  investigating  this  business, 
to  feel  perhaps  quite  so  much  as  I  shall  hereafter,  in  reflecting  upon  our 
most  providential  escape.  Lady  Eldon  and  Fanny  have  suffered,  from 
apprehensions  as  to  the  tatare  and  in  meditating  upon  what,  is  past,  very 
painfully.  For  the  past,  thankfulness  and  gratitude,  I  trust,  will  relieve 
all  other  feelings:  as  to  the  future,  I  trust  there  is  something  to  be  hoped 
for  of  protection  in  human  caution,  and  that  we  may  all  fully  depend  upon 
that  Providence  to  which  we  are  so  largely  indebted." 

On  Monday  the  28th  of  February,  the  Lord  Chancellor  de- 
livered the  King's  speech  proroguing  the  Parlianient,  which 
was  on  the  same  day  dissolved. 

The  Hon.  Frances  Jane  Scott,  the  Chancellor's  younger 
daughter,  was  married  on  the  6th  of  April  1820,  to  the  Rev- 
Edward  Bankes,  Rector  of  Corfe  Castle,  and  son  of  the  late 
Henry  Bankes,  Esq.,  member  for  the  county  of  Dorset.  Lord 
Eldon  thenceforward  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  her,  so 
frequent,  so  minute,  and  so  unreserved,  as  almost  to  take  the 
character  of  a  diary.  It  contributes  largely  to  the  remainder 
of  this  biography. 

The  following  extracts,  from  a  letter  to  her  in  April,  exhibit 
the  difficulties  which  the  Ministry  had  now  to  encounter  from 
the  King,  who,  though  preferring  the  Tories  to  any  other  poli- 
tical party,  had  a  much  stronger  affection  for  certain  personal 
objects  of  his  own  than  for  any  set  of  politicians : — 
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Lord Eldon  to  Ae  Hon.  Mrs,  E.  Sanies.^  (Extract) 

(April  26tli,  1820.) 
*^(ka  Royal  Master  seems  to  kave  got  into  temper  again,  as  far  as  I 
eoidd  judge  from  his  conversation  with  me  this  morning.  He  has  been 
prettj  well  disposed  to  part  with  «8  all,  becaue  we  would  not  make  ad- 
d-ons to  his  revenue.  This  we  thought  conscientiously  we  could  not  do 
k  die  present  state  of  the  couatry,  and  of  the  distresses  of  the  middle  and 
loifer  orders  of  the  people,  to  which  we  might  add  too  that  of  the  higher 
orders.  My  own  individual  opinion  was  such,  that  I  could  not  bring  my- 
Belf  to  oppress  the  country,  at  present,  by  additional  taxation  for  this 
purpose;  and  I  atiicUy  and  firmly  acted  upon  that  opinion,  when  I  had 
e?ery  reason  to  believe  that,  adhering  to  it,  I  should  no  longer  write  the 
letter  G.  alter  the  name  Eldon.  I  think,  now,  the  speech,  in  which  he 
viU  disavow  wishing  for  any  increase,  will  make  him  popular,  and,  if  times 
mend,  will  ^ve  him  a  better  chance  of  £ur  increase  of  income  than  any 

tiling  else  could  give  him. 

*  «  «  m  «  « 

''Our  Queen  threatens  approach  to  England;  but,  if  she  can  venture, 
she  is  the  most  courageous  lady  I  ever  heard  o£  The  mischief^  if  she 
does  come,  will  be  infinite.  At  first  she  will  have  extensive  popularity 
with  the  multitude;  in  a  fi^w  short  months  or  weeks  she  will  be  ruined  in 
the  opinion  of  all  the  workL" 

This  anticipation  is  curious  for  its  accuracy  in  all  its  pas- 
sages ;  affording^  indeed,  a  remarkable  instance  how  age  may 
"rightly  spell," 

**  Till  old  experience  do  attun 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain.^ 


Lord  Eldon  to  He  Hon.  Ur%.  E.  ^oaAes.-- (Extract.) 

(May  11th,  1820.) 
**  The  Levee  yesterday  was  more  crowded  than  any  that  I  remember,  ex- 
cept that  upon  the  late  King's  recovery  in  1788,  and  upon  his  escape,  when 
he  was  shot  at,  at  the  play-house,  and  when  Margaret  Nicholson  was  pleased 
to  try  to  murder  him.  W.  H.  J.f  was  quite  graciously  received,  his  Majesty 
teUiag  him  that  he  was  glad  to  be  acquainted  with  him.  He  and  Shaftes- 
bury went  with  me.  I  think  there  must  have  been  2000  persons  present 
**  My  dear  Fan,  how  time  slips  away!  Fifty-four  years  have  glided  by, 
this  Ascension  day,  since  I  left  school,  and  yet  I  am  as  young  as  ever." 

The  new  Parliament  had  been  opened  on  the  27th  of  April 
by  Ids  Majesty  in  person.  On  the  12th  of  May,  Lord  Holland 
m^ped  j^  a  (Committee  upon  the  subject  of  a  petition  from  a 

t  The  Hon.  William  Henry  John,  the  Chancellor's  second,  and  then 
sale  rarviving,  son. 
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clergyman,  who  complained  that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  his  dio- 
cesan, had  refused  to  countersign  a  testimonial  in  his  favour, 
signed  by  three  clergymen  for  the  purpose  of  his  institution  to 
two  livings  whereto  he  had  been  presented.  The  ground  of  the 
Bishop's  refusal  appeared  to  be,  that  the  petitioner  was  believed 
by  him  to  have  used,  at  a  public  meeting,  some  expressions  de* 
rogatory  to  the  Established  Church  and  its  Clergy,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  the  Athanasian  creed.  The  Bishop 
having  asserted  his  right  to  refuse  the  testimonial  upon  his  own 
conscientious  judgment, 

The  Chancellor  confirmed  that  assertion.  It  had  been  alleged,  he  said, 
that  a  bishop  was  bound  to  sign  such  a  testimonial.  If  so,  there  mnst  be 
a  power  to  compel  him ;  but  he  could  not  find  it  in  the  canon  law.  He 
apprehended  that  it  was  a  most  serious  duty,  incumbent  on  the  clergy  and 
the  bishops,  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  persons  whose  testimonials, 
they  were  required  to  sign ;  and  maintained  that  the  bishops  ought  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  signatures  of  the  clergy,  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
own  judgments  and  opinions.  If  the  objection  of  his  Noble  Friends  was 
against  the  law  as  it  stood,  they  should  proceed  by  bringing  in  a  bill, 
which  the  House  would  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing. 

The  motion  of  Lord  Holland  was  negatived  on  a  division,  by 
35  against  18. 

Lord  Eldon  to  the  H<nwurahle  Mrs.  E,  Banhes.  —  (Extract.) 

"  Tuesday,  (May  23rd,  1820.) 
'*  We  have  had  to-day  another  raree  show,  though  not  so  gay  as  Epsom 
race  days.  This  is  the  Eton  Montem  day,  and  those  who  have  been 
educated  at  Eton,  and  those  who  have  sons  there,  make  a  large  party — not 
the  smaller,  because  the  King  (imitating,  and  there  he  acts  very  right,  his 
father's  example)  attends.  This  attention  attaches  all  the  Etonians  (and  • 
they  are  very  numerous  in  their  respective  generations)  to  the  Throne  and 
the  King. 

"  I  began  to  lament  being  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  last  night.  Our 
next  door  neighbour,  Mrs.  Drummond  Burrell,  thought  proper  to  give  a 
rout  or  some  such  thing :  nobody  came  till  near  twelve ;  and,  for  some  hours, 
such  was  the  noise  and  clatter,  that  attempt  at  sleep  was  quite  ridiculous. 
I  hear  she  has  another  on  Thursday :  if  so,  I  must  send  my  compliments  to 
her,  and  inform  her  that  against  such  breaches  of  the  peace  add  nuisances, 
I  must  grant  an  injunction. 

'*  My  silver  dishes,  with  the  gilded  copper  union  seal  in  the  middle  of 
them,  are  finished  at  l^^epeace's,  and  are  excessively  handsome.*' 

Lord  Eldon  to  the  Hon,  Mrs,  E,  J5anA€«.— (Extract.) 

(May  29th,  1820.) 
**  We  had  our  commemoration  of  poor  Pitt  on  Saturday.    The  cpi^pany 
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a  not  amount  to  more  than  230 :  it  ought  to  have  been  twice  as  many: 
Ivt,  after  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  haTe  been  buried  fourteen  years, 
die  attention  to  the.  memory,  even  of  those  whose  names  will  be  had  in 
everlasting  remembrance,  slackens  and  abates  wonderfully.  Of  fifteen 
members  of  a  Cabinet,  some  of  whom,  possibly  none  of  whom,  would  eyer 
have  been  in  a  Cabinet,  if  not  brought  forward  in  public  life  by  him,  only 
four  felt  it  their  duty  to  attend,  tIz.  Wellington,  Westmoreland,  Bragge 
Bathorst,  and  myself.  Mr.  Bankes  was  there,  and  some  other  Members  of 
Parliament  of  his  standing  and  mine,  who  toiled  through  many  a  parlia- 
mentary campaign  with  Pitt. 

"  I  saw  my  Royal  Master,  as  usual,  yesterday.  The  Committee  to  settle 
the  forms  of  the  Coronation  have  reported  to  him  that,  as  there  is  to  be  no 
crowning  of  a  queen,  peeresses  should  not  be  summoned  to.  attend,  and  so 
an  former  precedents,  in  like  cases,  appear  to  have  been.  But  he  says 
tkat,  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  a  lady,  had  both  Peers  and  Peeresses,  so 
be,  though  he  has  no  queen,  will  have  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  attend 
lam,  I  think,  however,  he  will  not  persist  in  this.  The  town  here  is 
employed  in  nothing  but  speculation  whether  her  Majesty  will  or  will  not 
come.  Great  bets  are  laid  about  it  Some  people  have  taken  fifty  guineas, 
andertaking  in  lien  of  them  to  pay  a  guinea  a  day  till  she  comes,  so  sure 
are  these  that  she  will  come  within  fifty  days :  others  again  are  taking  *  less 
than  fifty  guineas,  undertaking  to  pay  a  guinea  a  day  till  she  comes,  so  sure 
are  they  that  she  will  not  come.  Others  assert  that  they  know  she  will 
come,  and  that  she  will  find  her  way  into  Westminster  Abbey  and  West- 
minster Hall  on  the  Coronation,  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  I  retain  my  old 
opinion  that  she  will  not  come,  unless  she  is  insane.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
tbat  she  has  appointed  maids  of  honour, — ladies  to  whom  she  is  pleased 
to  give  that  appellation. 

**  I  understand  the  medals,  that  are  to  be  struck  for  the  Coronation,  are 
to  have  an  inscription  in  Latin,  which  imports  that  he  now  reigns  in  his 
own  right,  no  longer  acting  for  his  father,  but  that  he  reigns  with  all  his 
firthefs  mind  and  sentiments."  f 

Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs,  For«fer. —(Extract) 

**  London,  June  2nd,  1820. 
**  With  respect  to  the  Commissionership  of  Bankrupt,  it  is  a  good  or  a 
bad  thing,  as  your  son  may  make  it  the  one  or  the  other.  If  he  uses  it  as 
a  first  step  of  the  ladder,  to  enable  him  to  go  up  higher,  it  may  be  a  great 
blessing :  if  he  reposes  his  foot  upon  this  first  step,  it  will  do  him  no  good. 
This  should  be  impressed  upon  him,  kindly.  After  being  forty*  six  years 
in  the  profession,  I  think, — I  am  sure, — I  am  correct,  when  I  say  most  of 
those  who  have  had  this  situation,  have  contented  themselves  with  it,  who 
might  have  risen  to  great  eminence  if  they  had  not  had  it  and  had  been 
obliged  to  work  hard.  I  have  now  in  my  possession  a  letter,  in  which  Lord 
Thnrlow  promised  me  a  Commissionership,  when  it  would  have  been  most 

*  Qoiere,  giving^  on  an  undertaking  to  be  paid? 
.f  The  motto  of  these  medals  was,  "  Proprio  jam  jnre^  animp  patemo." 
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ralaable  to  me  in  point  of  income ;  lie  never  gave  it  me,  and  he  alvayt 
said  it  was  a  favoor  to  me  to  irithhold  it  What  he  meant  was,  that  he  had 
learnt  (a  clear  trathX  that  I  was,  by  ttature,  very  indolent :  and  it  was  only 
want  that  coold  make  me  very  industrious.  Forster,  therefore,  must  use  it 
only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  better  things." 

From  this  time,  for  several  months  next  following,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  nation  — 
of  Eang,  Ministers,  Parliament,  and  people  —  was  almost 
engrossed  by  the  claims  and  conduct  of  Queen  Caroline.  She 
had  been  long  upon  the  Continent ;  and  rumours  had  prevailed 
of  an  improper  familiarity  between  her  and  a  man  named 
Bergami,  whom  she  had  promoted  from  being  her  courier  to  be 
her  companion.  In  1818,  a  commission  was  sent  to  visit 
Milan  and  other  places  where  she  had  been  resident,  and  to 
ascertain  the  facts  upon  the  spot;  and  though  the  result  was 
one  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Eegent  tmd  his  Ministers, 
established  the  imputed  adultery,  yet  so  long  as  she  continued 
abroad,  and  held  no  higher  station  than  that  of  Princess  of 
Wales,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  abstain  from  any  public 
proceeding  on  the  subject  of  her  alleged  misbehaviour.  "When, 
by  her  Consort's  succession  to  the  Crown,  her  position  became 
changed,  the  King  thought  it  behoved  him  to  insist  on  stringent 
measures,  and  pressed  his  Ministers  to  take  measures  for  ob* 
taining  him  a  divorce.  They  resisted  the  proposal :  deeming 
it  not  only  superfluous  but  injudicious,  to  stir  such  a  question 
while  she  should  continue  to  refrain  from  any  offensive  or  ob- 
trusive proceeding.  He  was  for  some  time  pertinacious,  but 
yielded  at  last  upon  an  assurance  from  them,  that  if  at  any  time 
she  should  force  herself  upon  him  and  the  country  by  returning 
to  England,  they  would  accede  to  his  desire.  This  assurance, 
when  they  gave  it,  seemed  equally  reasonable  and  safe;  so  little 
was  at  first  the  apprehension,  in  any  quarter,  of  her  venturing 
on  a  visit  to  this  country.  One  only  slight  was  put  upon  her 
—  which,  though  little  regarded  at  the  first,  grew  afterwards 
into  matter  of  great  irritation  — the  omission  of  her  name  from 
the  Liturgy.  She  had  been  originally  named  in  it  as  Princess 
of  Wales ;  and  that  arrangement  had  remained  unaltered  during 
the  Regency.  When  the  Prince  Regent  had  attained  the 
Crown,  there  was  no  longer  a  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  form 
till  that  time  used  was  now  of  course  expunged  from  the  Prayer 
Book,  In  other  circumstances  she  would  have  been  reinstated 
under  her  new  title  of  Queen :  but,  in  the  present  case^  it  was 
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thought  fit  to  exclude  all  individual  mention  of  her ;  so  that 
the  new  form  of  prayer,  directed  by  the  Privy  Council,  on  the 
accession  of  Greorge  IV.,  came  out  without  any  reference  to 
her,  except  so  far  as  she  might  be  considered  to  be  comprised 
in  the  general  prayer  for  the  Boyal  Family.* 

The  news  of  the  omission  of  her  name  from  the  Liturgy 
reached  her  in  Italy.  After  a  few  days  of  deliberation,  she 
came  to  a  conclusion  that  it  was  matter  of  serious  importance 
to  her,  and  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool,  not  only  demanding  the 
insertion  of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  but  announcing  her  in- 
tention to  revisit  England.  In  the  beginning  of  June  she 
reached  St.-Omers,  at  which  place  she  received  from  the 
Ministry,  through  the  agency  of  Lord  Hutchinson  and  of  her 
chief  adviser  Mr.  Brougham,  proposals  of  adjustment,  of  which 
the  principal  were,  that  she  should  receive  a  settlement  of 
50,000/.  a-year,  on  condition  of  her  not  using  the  title  of  Queen 
of  England  or  any  other  title  attached  to  the  British  Eoyal 
Family,  and  of  her  remaining  absent  from  this  country.  The 
consequence  of  her  re- appearance  in  England,  it  was  added, 
would  be  an  inunediate  message  to  Parliament  and  a  refusal 
of  an  compromise.  The  Queen  indignantly  rejected  these 
terms,  set  off  at  once  for  England,  and  on  the  6th  of  June 
arrived  in  London. 

The  tidings  of  her  approach  had  reached  the  Ministers  on 
the  5th;  and  on  the  6th  a  message  from  his  Majesty  was 
delivered  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  communicating  certain 
papers  relative  to  her  conduct,  which  were  referred  by  him  to 
their  immediate  attention. 

The  friendship  formerly  entertained  for  Lord  Eldon  by 
Queen  Caroline  when  Princess  of  Wales  had  been  long  since 
extinguished.  She  had  become  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Mr.  Canning,  and  had  taken  great  umbrage  at  the  preference, 
which  Mr.  Perceval  had  obtained  over  him  in  the  Elng's  favour 
at  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  retirement,  and  which 
she  mainly  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Lord  Eldon.  And  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  estrangement  may  have  been 
widened  by  the  incongruity  of  her  personal  habits  and  modes 
of  life  with  those  which  Lord  Eldon  approved  and  practised^ 

*  On  this  it  was  afterwards  pathetically  and  strikingly  said  by  Mr.,  now 
Lord,  Denman,  that  if  she  was  included  in  any  general  prayer,  it  was  in 
tbe  prayer  for  **  all  that  are  desolate  and  oppressed.'* 
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•She  was  now  to  become  for  a  while  a  source  of  unmixed  did* 
fuiet  to  him. 

Lord  Eldon  to  the  Hon,  Mrs.  E.  Bankes.— (Extract) 

**  Jane  7tli,  (1820,)  half-past  9,  A.  K. 
"  Contrary  to  all  expectation  the  Queen  entered  London  yesterday  in  an 
open  carriage  with  the  Alderman*  and  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  and  amidst 
a  vast  concoorse  of  people  in  carriages  and  on  horseback,  who  had  gone  ont 
to  meet  her,  and  to  hall  her  approach.  She  drove  to  Alderman  Wood's 
house  in  South  Audley  Street,  where  she  exhibited  herself  and  the  Alder- 
man from  a  balcony,  to  all  who  chose  to  take  a  peep  at  them,  the  mul- 
titude in  the  street  requiring  all  who  passed  by  to  make  their  reverences 
and  obeisances  to  her  Majesty.  In  the  mean  time  messages  were  sent  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  forerunners  of 
long  parliamentary  proceedings  relative  to  her  conduct:  these  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  are  likely  to  be  warm  on  both  sides.  At  present,  <me 
can  only  conjecture  what  is  to  happen — and  conjecture  deserves  little  con- 
fidence, when  this  lady's  arrival  has  robbed  conjecture  of  all  credit*  As 
yet,  indeed,  there  has  been  no  time  to  consider  what  the  effect  of  it  should 
be  upon  Coronation,  Drawing-rooms,  &c.  I  think  confidently  it  must 
postpone  the  Coronation,  and  it  will  require  some  days  to  see  what  can  or 
cannot  be  done  with  the  other  matters.  The  King  was  well  received,  as 
he  went  to  and  from  the  House;  bat  his  reception  was  nothing  like  what 
they  gave  the  Queen.*' 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written^ 
the  7th  of  June,  the  King's  message  was  taken  into  considers^ 
tion  by  the  House  of  Lords,  when  it  was  proposed  by  Ministers 
that  the  papers  communicated  by  the  King  should  be  referred 
to  a  secret  Committee  of  their  Lordships.  This  course  being 
opposed  by  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Holland, 

The  Chancellor,  expressing  the  pain  which  he  felt  in  having  to  deal  with 
such  a  subject,  declared  that  the  object  of  Ministers  in  proposing  a  secret. 
Committee  was  to  prevent  injustice  towards  the  accused.  That  Committee 
would  not  be  permitted  to  pronounce  a  decision :  it  would  merely  find,  Ulce 
a  grand  jury,  that  matter  of  accusation  did  or  did  not  exist  Such  matter, 
even  if  found  to  have  existence,  could  not  be  the  subject  of  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding,  strictly  so  called.  The  offence  of  a  Queen  Consort,  or  Princess 
Cpnsort  of  Wales,  committing  adultery  with  a  person  owing  allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown,  would  be  that  of  a  principal  in  high  treason,  because, 
by  statute,  it  was  high  treason  in  him,  and  as  accessories  in  high  treason 
are  principals,  she  would  thus  be  guilty  of  high  treason  as  a  principal. 
But  as  the  act  of  a  person  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  could 
not  be  high  treason  in  him,  so  neither  could  a  Princess  be  guilty  of  that 
crime  merely  by  being  an  accessory  to  such  a  person's  act    Yet  although, 

*  The  late  Sir  Matthew  Wood. 
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ilir  this  reason,  there  could  be  no  judicial  proceeding  in  such  a  case,  there 
might  be  a  legislative  one:  and  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  gronnds 
for  sach  legislative  proceeding  was  a  matter  into  which  it  woald  be  fit  that 
a  secret  Committee  should  inquire.  In  no  case  could  injustice  be  done, 
becaose  that  Committee's  decision  would  not  be  final.  There  might  be 
dilEerences  of  opinion  about  the  best  mode  of  proceeding ;  but,  for  God's 
sake,  if  their  Lordships  differed,  let  it  be  understood  that  they  all  had  the 
wane  object  in  view,  and  that  their  difference  was  only  about  the  best  mode 
of  effecting  it. 

On  the  same  evening  Mr.  Wilberforce  proposed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  an  adjournment  of  the  debate  on  the  King's 
message,  in  order  to  give  time  for  negotiation  and  compromise. 
After  some  correspondence  between  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr. 
Brongliam,  her  Majesty  authorised  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr. 
Bemoan,  on  her  part,  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  terms  of  an  adjustment. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Eldon  writes  thus  to  his  daughter  Mrs.  E. 
Bankes:  — 

**  My  dearest  Fan,  (June,  1820.) 

*  As  nobody  here  talks  about  anybody  but  the  Q.,  so  nobody  here  can 
write  about  anything  but  the  Q.,  save  what  they  write  in  the  expression  of 
lore  and  affection  for  those  to  whom  they  write.  You  will  see  by  the 
bnpressions  of  the  seal  on  this  scrap,  that  Cabinets  are  quite  in  fashion  ; 
daily,  nightly,  hourly  Cabinets  are  in  fashion.  The  lower  orders  here  are 
all  Qaeen*s  folks ;  few  of  the  middling  or  higher  orders,  except  the  pro- 
%ate,  or  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  acquire  power  through  mischief. 
The  bulk  of  those  who  are  in  Parliament  are  afraid  of  the  effect  of  the 
disclosures  and  discussions  which  must  take  place,  if  there  is  not  some 
pacific  settlement:  the  Queen  is  obstinate  and  makes  no  propositions 
teodmg  to  that — at  least  as  yet ;  the  King  is  determined,  and  will  hear  of 
none — of  nothing  but  thorough  investigation,  and  of  what  he,  and  those 
who  consider  themselves  more  than  him,  think  and  talk  of — thorough 
exposure  of  the  Q.,  and  divorce.  To  this  extent  Parliament  will  not  go— « 
but,  amidst  this  mess  of  difficulties,  something  must  arise  in  a  few  days,  or 
it  iwll  happen,  I  think,  in  a  few  days,  that  the  K.  will  try  whether  he 
eaonot  find  an  Administration  which  can  bring  Parliament  more  into  his 
views  than  the  present  Ministers ;  I  don't  see  how  matters  can  go  on  a 
week  longer  with  the  present  Administration  remaining;  I  think  no 
Admmistration,  who  have  any  regard  for  him,  will  go  the  length  he  wishes, 
ot  an  Administration — and  if  they  will,  they  cannot  take  Parliament 
flOPg  with  them.  That  body  is  afraid  of  disclosures — not  on  one  side  onJif 
—which  may  affect  the  monarchy  itself.  There  is  certainly  an  inclination 
to  disquiet  among  the  lower  orders,  but  it  is  so  well  watched  that  there  is 
no  great  cause  for  uneasiness  on  that  account.  Alderman  Wood,  who  has 
the  Queen*  still  in  his  house,  has,  in  South  Audley  Street,  before  that  house, 
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a  pretty  namerous  levee  of  the  family  of  John  and  my  Lady^  as  Townsend 
denominates  them.'** 

Lmrd  Eldtm  to  the  Hon,  Mrs.  E.  Banket, 

"Jmie  10th,  1820. 

^  The  neif  spapers  give  long  aeconnts  of  riots  here,  -windo*^  breaking,  &c^ 
and  it's  true  that  the  mob  have  insisted  upon  three  nights'  illnminations 
(which  concluded  on  Thursday  night)  to  give  importance  to  the  Queen's 
arrival. 

.  **  Hardly  anybody  would  comply  with  the  commands  of  the  soTereign 
mob,  and  therefwe  more  windows  have  been  broken  than  upon  occasions 
of  illumination  usually  takes  place.  The  multitudes  in  the  streets  nevor 
came  so  fer  towards  Hyde  Park  Comer  as  our  house,  and  therefore  we 
were  not  molested ;  and  patrols  of  horse  soldiers  between  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  and  us  kept  us  very  comfortable  and  quiet  Last  night  there 
was  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  disquiet  in  almost  any  part  of  the  town 
*-and  I  think  it  is  all  over.  At  idl  events,  in  our  part  of  the  town,  all  will 
be  as  safe  as  if  we  were  at  dear  Encombe.  Our  nightly  Cabinets  don't 
agree  with  Mamma,  and  she,  you  know,  will  never  go  to  beid  when  I  am 
out ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  she  has  had  less  headache  than  usual  in 
ordinary  times. 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  both  Houses  of  Parliament  are  determined  to  have 
an  end  of  this  business  between  K.  and  Q.  without  inquiry  and  disclosure. 
All  seem  to  be  agreed  that  she  shall  not  live  in  this  country,  but  there  is 
nothing  but  difference  of  opinion  how  she  is  to  be  treated  abroad.  The 
Ministers  will  be  compelled  to  give  way  to  Parliament — and  they  are  in  a 
pretty  state; — if  they  give  way  the  K.  will  remove  them — if  they  do  not, 
they  will  be  outvoted  in  Parliament  and  cannot  remain.  At  least  I  don't 
see  my  way  honourably  out  of  this  difficulty.  I  comfort  myself  to-day  by 
a  good  dinner  at  Merchant  Taylor's  Hall,  where  I  am  going,  as  so<m  as  I 
finish  this  scrap,  to  assist  as  a  Taylor  in  making  the  Marquis  Camden  a 
brother  Taylor.  To-morrow  will  be  a  very  busy  day,  if  the  Q.  means  to 
make  any  propositions  for  arrangement.  The  K.  will  make  none — and,  if 
he  can  find  an  Administration  that  will  fight  every  thing  to  the  last  dicmient 
at  any  risk,  he  will  receive  none. 

'*  God  bless  you.  We  have  not  been,  and  now  we  shall  not  be,  disturbed 
•^the  Q.  has  gone  from  South  Audley  Street  to  Portman  Street,  quite  out 
of  our  neighbourhood." 

Under  the  authority  before  mentioned,  Mr.  Brougham  and 
Mr.  Denman  met  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh 
on  the  15th  of  June  to  discuss  an  adjustment,  when  it  was  laid 
down  as  a  preliminary,  that  the  Queen  must  not  be  understood 
to  admit,  nor  the  King  to  retract,  anj  thing ;  and  that  the 
questions  to  be  examined  were  f, 

*  John  Bull  and  wife — the  men  and  women  of  England* 
t  Annual  Register,  p.  159.  note. 
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L  The  fiitare  residence  of  the  Queen  abroad. 

2.  The  title  which  her  Majestj  might  think  fit  to  assume 
when  travelling  on  the  Continent. 

3.  The  non-exercise  of  certain  rights  of  patronage  in 
England,  which  it  might  be  desirable  that  her  Majestj  might 
desist  from  exercising  should  she  reside  abroad ;  and, 

4.  The  suitable  income  to  be  assigned  for  life  to  the  Queen 
residing  abroad. 

This  fourth  topic  the  Queen  desired  might  be  altogether  laid 
aside  in  these  conferences;  and  the  differences  which  arose 
upon  the  first  proposition  prevented  any  discussion  on  the 
second  and  third.  The  first  proposition  was  one  to  which  the 
Queen's  advisers  stated  that  she  had  no  insuperable  objection; 
bat  thej  required  that  it  should  be  accompanied  with  such 
arrangements  as  would  prevent  any  inference  unfavourable  to 
her  honour.  For  this  purpose,  they  suggested,  that  her  Majesty 
should  be  ofiicially  introduced  by  the  King's  Ministers  abroad 
to  foreign  Courts ;  or,  at  least,  to  the  Court  of  some  one  state 
which  she  might  select  for  her  residence ;  and  that  her  Majesty's 
name  should  be  restored  to  the  Liturgy,  —  or  something  con- 
ceded by  way  of  equivalent,  the  nature  of  which,  however, 
was  not  specified  by  her  negotiators. 

It  was  answered,  that  on  the  subject  of  the  Liturgy  there 
could  be  no  change  of  what  had  been  resolved :  that  with  respect 
to  her  residence  in  any  foreign  state,  the  King,  although  he  could 
not  properly  require  of  any  foreign  power  to  receive  at  its  Court 
any  person  not  received  at  the  Court  of  England,  would,  how* 
ever,  cause  official  notification  to  be  made  of  her  legal  character 
as  Queen  ;  and  that  a  King's  yacht,  or  a  ship  of  war,  should  be 
provided,  to  convey  her  to  the  port  she  might  select.  These 
conditions  were  wholly  declined  by  the  Queen,  and  on  the  19th 
of  June  the  negotiations  were  broken  up.  On  the  22d,  two 
resolutions  were  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  declaring 
their  opinion,  that  when  snch  large  advances  had  been  made 
toward  an  adjustment,  her  Majesty,  by  yielding  to  the  wishes  of 
the  House  and  forbearing  to  press  further  the  propositions  on 
which  a  material  difference  yet  remained,  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  shrinking  from  inquiry,  but  only  as  proving  her  desire 
to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  Parliament.  A  deputation 
waited  upon  her  with  these  resolutions ;  but  she  answered,  that 
she  conld  not  consent  to  sacrifice  any  essential  privilege,  nor 

b6  • 
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withdraw  her  appeal  to  the  principles  of  public  justice,  the  safe- 
guards alike  of  the  highest  and  the  humblest. 
This  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  adjustment. 

Lord  EUm  to  the  Hon.  Mrs,  E,  Bankes, — (Extract) 

(1820.) 

**  Great  cariosity  to  learn  what  the  Q.  will  do  now. 

'^  She  said,  as  I  heart  to  one  of  her  counsel  who  called  upon  her  the 
other  day,  just  after  prayers,  when  she  was  eating,  *  This  praying  makes 
*me  very  hungry;  if  they  put  me  in  the  Liturgy,  I  shall  be  absolatelj; 
♦famished."* 

Lord  Eldon  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  5a«A««.— (Extract.) 

**  June  27th,  1820. 
"We  had  a  teazing  day  yesterday.  The  Queen  sent  to  me,  to  say  she 
meant  to  come  in  person  to  the  House  of  Lords.  I  told  her  messenger* 
that  they  must  apply  to  the  House  and  not  to  me,  for,  as  Speaker,  I  could 
admit  no  ladies  during  debate  without  leave.  (Note,  when  you  and  other 
ladies  have  heard  debates,  the  constitutional  supposition  is  that  the  Chan- 
cellor did  not  know  that  you  were  there.)  So  we  managed  that  pro- 
position, which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  have  brought  John  and  my 
lady,  and  all  the  family  of  John,  down  to  Parliament.  Then  they  desired 
that  I  would  deliver  a  message  from  her  to  the  House.  This  I  told  them 
I  could  not  do,  as  the  House  did  not  receive  messages  from  any  body  bat- 
the  King,  unless  they  were  sent  as  answers  to  addresses  from  the  House. 
Then  they  brought  a  petition  from  her,  to  be  presented  to  the  House  by 
me :  this  I  declined  also ;  and  for  this  Messrs.  Grey,  Lansdowne,  ami 
Holland,  abused  me  pretty  handsomely.  However  I  don't  think  I  suffered 
much  by  all  that,  and  I  am  resolved  I  will  not  be  employed  in  any  way  by 
this  Lady.  Her  petition  was  presented  by  Lord  Dacre,  and  it  was  to  beg 
that  her  counsel  might  be  heard,  in  support  of  her  request  that  we  would 
postpone  all  proceedings  for  two  months.  Brougham  and  Denham  were 
heard :  and  our  debate  was  postponed  till  this  evening.  If  the  House 
comply  with  her  request,  her  friends  will  circulate  any  number  of  lies  for 
two  months,  and  she  will  have  prevented  any  truths  being  told  in  the  mean 
time.    I  think  the  House  therefore  can't  ccHnply." 

The  secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  had  been 
ballotted  on  the  8th  of  June,  had  forborne  to  meet  during  the 
attempts  at  compromise ;  but  it  was  now  become  necessary  to 
determine  whether  their  investigations  into  her  Majesty's  con- 
duct should  proceed.  Lord  Grey,  on  the  27th,  moved  that  the 
order  for  their  meeting  should  be  discharged,  objecting  upon 
principle  against  the  reference  of  the  subject  to  a  Conmiittee, 
the  members  of  which  might  afterwards  have  to  act  in  a  judicial 
capacity  upon  the  subject  of  their  own  report : 
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The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  this  argument  had  never  before  been 
advanced  against  the  ancient  and  undoubted  right  which  their  Lord- 
ships possessed  and  had  been  accnstomed  to  exercise,  of  appointing  a 
Conunittee  preliminary  to  an  investigation  by  the  whole  House,  whether 
in  cases  of  impeachments,  of  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  or  of  bills  of  at- 
tainder. It  was  an  argument  not  at  all  confined  to  the  case  of  a  secret 
Committee,  but  applicable,  if  at  all,  against  any  Committee  whatever. 
For  his  own  part,  if  further  proceedings  in  this  important  inquiry  shoold 
be  deemed  necessary,  he  should  enter  upon  them  in  the  spirit  so  ably 
described  by  an  eminent  English  judge,  who  declared  that  he  had  made 
a  covenant  with  God  and  himself,  that  neither  affection  nor  any  other 
mdae  principle  should  ever  make  him  swerve  fh>m  the  strict  line  of 
bis  doty.  In  that  spirit  he  had  always  endeavoored  to  act  during  the 
past,  and  should  endeavour  to  act  in  tibe  future.  The  consciousness  of 
doing  so  would  be  the  best  consolation  he  could  possess,  if  he  should 
i^pear  to  the  friends  whom  he  esteemed  to  act  wrongly,  and  would 
form  his  best  title  for  pardon  at  the  hands  of  that  God  before  whose 
tribimal  all  mankind  must  sooner  or  later  stand  to  be  judged. 

Lard  Eldon  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  ^onAes.  —  (Extract) 

(Endof  Jun«,  1830.) 
"  The  Committee  met  yesterday,  and  the  green  bag  was  opened.    Whe-^ 
ther  the  Lady  was  well  advised,  time  will  show." 

On  the  4tli  of  Jul j  the  Committee  made  their  report,  that  the 
charges  laid  before  them  appeared  "  to  be  calculated  so  deeply 
to  affect  the  character  of  the  Queen,  the  dignity  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  moral  feeling  and  honour  of  the  country,  that  in  their 
opinion  it  was  indispensable  that  they  should  become  the  subject 
of  a  solemn  inquiry.*'  And  on  the  following  day  a  petition  was 
presented  by  Lord  Dacre  to  the  House  of  Lords  from  the 
Queen,  praying  to  be  heard  on  that  day  by  her  counsel,  on  the 
subject  of  this  report.  This  petition  having  been  supported  by 
Lord  Grey, 

The  Chancellor  declared  that  he  entered  on  this  question,  as  he  would 
on  every  other  connected  with  the  present  proceedings,  with  an  impartial- 
ity which  could  not  be  aflFected  by  any  thing  that  might  have  occurred  in 
the  late  investigation.  '  With  regard  to  the  present  question,  he  would  be 
glad  to  know  where,  in  the  history  of  Parliament,  it  was  to  be  found,  that 
counsel  were  ever  admitted  to  be  heard  against  a  measure  of  some  kind  or 
other,  not  yet  submitted  to  their  Lordships,  but  which  some  Noble  Lord 
was  expected  to  propose.  Would  their  Lordships  consider  for  a  moment 
what  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  practice  ?  He  did  not  go  the 
length  of  saying  that  a  bill  must,  on  every  occasion,  be  received  on  its  hieing 
offered  to  their  Lordships'  consideration,  but  their  practice  differed  thus 
much  from  that  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  that  when  a  Noble  Lord 
hid  to  present  a  bill,  he  did  not  ask  leave  to  bring  it  in.    Now*  let  thff 
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6abJ6Ct  who  petitioned  be  lugh  or  low,  he  would  ask  their  Lordships 
whether  they  were  prepared  to  hear  counsel  against  the  privilege  of  a  x>eer 
to  present  a  bill? 

The  prayer  of  the  Queen's  petition  having  been  rejected^ 
Lord  Liverpool  introduced  a  Bill  of  Fains  and  Penalties  against 
her,  founded  on  the  Committee's  report.  The  preamble  recited 
that  she  had  carried  on  a  criminal  intercourse  with  a  menial  of 
her  own,  named  Bergami,  and  the  bill  proposed  to  enact  that 
she  should  therefore  be  degraded  from  the  title  and  station  of 
Queen,  and  her  marriage  annulled. 

Next  daj,  the  6th,  another  petition  was  presented  from  her 
Majesty,  again  desiring  that  her  counsel  might  be  heard.  The 
Chancellor  did  not  treat  this  prayer  as  wholly  inadmissible  in 
the  stage  which  the  proceeding  had  now  reached,  but  contended 
{hat  counsel  ought  to  be  instructed  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
mode  of  the  proceeding  which  was  to  be  had  upon  the  bill,  and 
the  time  when  such  proceeding  was  to  take  place.  This  restric- 
tion the  House,  after  some  debate,  adopted,  and  Mr.  Brougham 
And  Mr.  Denman,  as  her  Majesty's  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General,  were  heard  accordingly ;  but  without  effect  upon  the 
decision  of  the  House  to  proceed  with  the  bill.  Mr.  Brougham, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  made  a  trial  of  his  strength  against 
the  body  he  was  addressing,  by  an  attempt  to  break  through  the 
restriction  just  prescribed.  The  Chancellor  at  once  inter- 
posed:— 

He  was  of  opinion  that  in  pursuing  that  line  of  argument,  the  learned 
counsel  had  not  complied  with  the  instructions  which  had  been  notified  to 
him  as  the  commands  of  their  Lordships.  If  their  Lordships  thought  fit  to 
allow  such  a  latitude  of  argument,  they  certainly  had  it  in  their  power  to 
do  so  ;  but  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  he  must  say  that  he  would  not  sit  upon 
the  Woolsack  to  listen  to  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  resumed : — 

He  would  persist  in  making  the  attempt  to  pursue  that  line  of  argument 
until  he  was  silenced  by  the  authority  of  their  Lordships.  In  doing  so  he 
was  only  performing  a  sacred  duty,  which  he  owed  to  his  illustrious  client, 
and  which  his  conscience  informed  him  that  no  difficulty  or  danger  ought 
to  induce  him  to  neglect  If  prevented  from  performing  it,  he  must  cer- 
tainly bend  before  their  Lordships'  power.  Their  Lordships,  however, 
were  used  to  be  just 

The  Lord  Chancellor  i— 

Their  Lordships  are  just,  and  have  made  their  present  order  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  continuing  so. 
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Upon  this  second  check,  Mr*  Brougham  gave  a  different 
direction  to  his  argument. 

Some  discussion  respecting  the  course  of  proceeding  took 
place  on  the  10th,  when  it  was  arranged  that  the  next  stage  of 
the  hill  should  be  taken  on  the  17th  of  August.  On  the  14th 
of  Juljy  Lord  Erskine  moved  that  the  Queen  should  he  fur- 
nished with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  against  her  :  which  motion 
was  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  and  other  Peers,  and  refused* 
The  next  application  was  hy  petition  from  herself,  presented  hy 
Lord  Erskine  on  the  24th,  requesting  a  specification  of  the  place 
or  places  in  which  the  criminal  acts  imputed  to  her  were  charged 
to  have  been  committed.  This  prayer  also  was  opposed  hy  thei 
Chancellor,  among  other  Peers,  and  rejected.  In  hoth  refusals, 
the  Chancellor  proceeded  upon  the  general  rules  of  law,  deny- 
ing the  analogy  of  the  peculiar  proceedings  in  high  treason^ 

Lord  Eldon  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  J?anA<».— (Extract.) 

(Probably  July,  1820.) 
^  I  hope  and  trust  justice  will  be  done  in  the  inquiry  ;  and  for  myself^  I 
am  detennined  to  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, — to  court  no  fa- 
Tour  from  any  party,  bat,  doing  my  duty  faithfttlly  and  to  the  best  of  an 
tmbiaised  judgment,  to  'preserve  that  state  of  comfort  in  my  oim  mind 
which  I  have  hitherto  labcured  not  to  forfeit** 

f%e  scoBM  to  the  same» 

(July  15th,  1820.) 
*^  It  is  not  yet  publicly  known,  though  the  &ct  is  so,  that  Lincoln  goes  to 
'Winchester.  Exeter  is  most  bitterly  disappointed,  and  it  is  rumoured  that 
the  EL  had  repeatedly  promised  it  to  him,  whenever  it  should  be  vacant 
But  you  know  I  have  always  said  that  Slings'  promises  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon :  in  feict,  they  have  less  will  of  iheir  own  than  any  of  their  subjects 
have,  and  they  are  ill-used  when  they  are  reproached  for  breach  of  promise. 
For,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  their  promises  can  mean  no  more  than  that 
they  wiU  express  a  wish  about  the  matter  to  the  Minister  for  the  time  being  ; 
for  no  Minister  could  remain  if  he  had  not,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  his 
say  about  such  a  thing  as  the  Bishopric  of  Winchester." 

Two  hUls,  mitigating  the  criminal  law  hy  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment  in  certain  cases,  were  debated  on  the  17th 
and  18th,  and,  after  some  alterations  by  the  ChanceUor,  were 
passed  into  law.  They  are  chapters  115  and  116  of  the  1st  of 
Geo.  4. 

A  hill  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  13th  of  July  for  amend* 
iagthe  Marriage  Act^  hy  giving  validity,  retrospectively,  in 
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certain  cases  of  hardship,  to  marriages  invalid  bj  the  existing 
law: 

The  Chancellor  resisted  this  bill.  He  admitted,  that  relief  had  been  pro- 
perly given  with  respect  to  marriages  in  chapels  which  were  not  conse-" 
orated  before  the  Marriage  Act,  because  those  marriages  had  been  oniy ersally 
believed  to-be  good,  and  the  Legislature  had  acted  on  the  principle  that 
**  communis  error  facit  jus."  But  this  bill  would  have  the  most  injurious 
operation,  by  shaking  tiiose  rights  of  succession  to  property  on  which  the 
parties  had  calculated  under  the  existing  law. 

The  second  reading  having  been  carried,  the  Chancellor  again, 
opposed  the  bill  on  the  19th,  when  a  motion  was  made  for  its 
re-commitment : 

He  said  that  if  this  measure  did  not  amount  to  a  total  repeal  of  the 
old  Marriage  Act,  he  knew  not  what  would.  The  mischievous  effects 
of  the  proposed  retrospect  would  go  back  not  merely  to  yesterday — nor 
to  ten  nor  twenty  years  ago — but  to  the  year  1723.  It  made  ail  mar- 
riages contracted  since  1723  (however  invalid  and  illegal  they  might 
have  been),-  good  and  valid  ones,  unless  the  parents  and  guardians  of 
the  parties  (although  it  might  very  well  happen  that  many  of  them  had 
no  parents  nor  guardians  at  all)  should  have  interfered  and  proceeded 
to  prevent  them.  This  bill,  it  appeared  to  him,  went  to  take  away  the 
advantages  of  legitimacy  from  those  who  were  legitimate  issue,  and  to. 
confer  them  upon  the  illegitimate.  His  Lordfthip  concluded  by  express- 
ing his  conviction,  that  it  was  a  measure  calculated  to  affect  the  whole 
mass  of  private  property  in  this  kingdom,  both  as  to  succession  and  posr 
session ;  and  upon  these  grounds  it  was,  that,  striving  rather  to  revise 
it  than  to  defeat  its  primary  object,  he  most  humbly,  most  earnestly, 
and  most  solemnly  entreated  their  Lordships  gravely  to  consider  the 
oljects  and  nature  of  the  bill,  and  to  allow  it  to  be  brought  forward  in 
an  amended  shape  at  an  early  period  of  the  ensuing  session. 

These  arguments  prevailed,  and  the  bill  was  defeated  for  that 
Session. 

The  Queen's  trial,  as  it  was  usually  called, — that  is,  the 
examination  before  the  House  of  Lords  into  the  truth  of  the 
recitals  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Pe- 
nalties, —  stood  appointed  for  the  17th  of  August.  The  popular- 
excitement  continued  unabated,  and  was  even  supposed  to  in- 
volve some  personal  danger  to  all  who  were  connected  with  the 
proceedings.     The  present  Lord  Eldon  says,  — 

"  Having  then  been  at  home  for-my  holydays  as  a  schoolboy^. 
I  well  remember  Townsend,  the  Bow  Street  Officer,  coming  to? 
Hamilton  Place  more  than  once  previous  to  the  day  of  the  trials 
and  begging  the  Chancellor  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  danger 
of  driving  by  the  Mall  and  through  the  Horse  Guards  as  usualy, 
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bat  to  go  bj  Birdcage  Walk^  which  was  not  then  a  public  car- 
riage road,  stating  that  he  himself  would  appoint  persons  with 
flie  kej  of  Storey's  Gate  to  meet  him  there,  whence  he  might 
more  easily  proceed  to  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon  of  1820  treated  the  whole  matter  as  quietly 
as  the  Attorney  General  Sir  John  Scott  had  treated  the  busi- 
ness of  1794 ;  and  on  the  appointed  morning,  the  17th  of  August, 
taking  with  him  his  surviving  son  and  his  grandson,  the  only 
persons  in  existence  through  whom  his  title  could  descend,  and 
accompanied  likewise  by  one  of  his  official  attendants,  he  drove 
down  in  perfect  security,  by  his  usual  route,  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  My  uncle  accompanied  Lord  Eldon  on  that  occasion, 
naturally,  from  his  own  wish  as  a  protection  to  his  father  in 
case  of  danger,  but  I  could  not  have  been  of  much  service, 
being  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age ;  I  had^  however,  been  in 
the  habit  of  accompanying  him  when  he  drove  to  the  Courts  of 
Westminster  or  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  as  I  wished  to  see,  from  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Bankes  in  Palace  Yard,  the  arrival  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Peers  at  the  House  of  Lords,  he  readily  per- 
mitted me  to  take  my  usual  place  in  his  carriage.  The  popu« 
lace,  that  morning,  broke  the  barriers  which  had  been  meant  to 
exclude  them  from  Palace  Yard  ;  nor  were  they  removed  thence 
by  the  Horse  Guards  who  were  called  in  to  repress  them.  But 
this  did  not  occur  until  after  Lord  Eldon  had  gone  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  nor  was  it  attended  with  any  material  conse- 
quences.'* 

The  House  of  Lords  being  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  bill,  counsel  were  called  in,  and  some  preli- 
minary arguments,  debates,  and  divisions  occupied  the  House 
until  Saturday  the  19th,  on  which  day  the  Attorney  General, 
Sir  R.  Gifford,  entered  upon  the  charges  which  constituted  the 
preamble  of  the  proposed  enactment.  On  the  Monday  the  exa- 
mination of  witnesses  began,  and  the  case  for  the  Crown  went 
forward  till  the  7th  of  September,  when  it  was  summed  up  by 
the  Solicitor  General,  Sir  John  Copley.  On  the  8th  and  9th 
the  course  of  further  proceeding  was  discussed,  after  which,  on 
the  latter  day,  the  House  adjourned  to  the  3rd  of  October  in 
order  to  give  time  to  the  Queen  for  the  preparation  of  her  de- 
fence. 

The  privation  of  pecuniary  means  was  not  among  the  hard- 
ships inflicted  on  Her  Majesty.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  fur- 
nished from  the  Treasury  with  ample  resources,  both  for  her 
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defence  and  for  ber  personal  comfort.  It  was  arranged  also 
that  a  residence  should  be  purchased  for  ber  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  bouse  at  first  suggested  fortius  purpose  wa^i  one 
in  Hamilton  Place,  next  door  to  that  occupied  by  Lord  Eldon. 
The  intelligence  of  this  proposal  annoyed  him  inexpressibly, 
both  on  his  own  account,  and,  still  more,  on  Lady  fildon's. 
Constimt  crowds  would  be  gathering  under  his  very  windows, 
and  they  would  be  persons  of  a  class  very  likely  to  make  him 
the  object  of  their  noisy  molestation.  This  he  at  once  resolved 
that  he  would  not  endure,  and  he  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool  as 
follows :  — 

"  My  dear  Lord, 
*'  I  understand  upon  inquiry  that  the  transaction  as  to  the  Hamilton 
Place  house  cannot  take  effect  without  Government  makmg  themselves  a 
party  to  it.  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  state  any  thing  offensively,  but 
I  cannot  but  express  my  confidence  that  Government  will  not  aid  a  project 
which  must  remove  the  Chancellor  from  his  house  the  next  hour  that  it 
takes  effect,  and  from  his  office  at  the  same  time.  I  am  confident  that  I 
can  satisfy  you  that  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  of  me  that  I  should 
adopt  any  other  conduct  if  this  matter  takes  effect,  much  as  I  should  in 
every  way  wish  to  prove  myself, 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"Eldok. 

'*  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  could  settle  the  matter  by  arrangement  with  the 
proposed  vendor." 

Lord  Liverpool  answered  thus :  — 

"  My  dear  Lord,  Ck>ombe  Wood,  Sept  3rd,  1820. 

**  I  hope  to  be  able  to-morrow  to  set  your  mind  at  ease  about  the  house 
in  Hamilton  Place.  I  have  desired  Colonel  Stephenson*  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  purchase  of  it  by  or  for  the  Queen,  and  have  little  doubt  h6 
will  succeed. 

•*  Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Lord, 

**  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  LlVEBPOOI*" 

The  neighbourly  intentions  of  the  Queen  and  her  immediate 
friends  toward  the  Chancellor  were  not  to  be  damped  by  the 
Office  of  Works.  A  treaty  for  buying  the  house  by  means 
of  private  contributions,  independently  of  the  aid  of  Gro- 
vemment,  was  instantly  opened  on  her  behalf  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood ;  but  it  was  as  promptly  counteracted  by  Lord  Eldon  : 

♦  Of  the  Office  of  Works. 
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Lard  Eldim  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Banket, 

(Sept  6ih,  1820.) 
**  The  Qaeen,  by  her  friend  Aldenxum  Wood  and  her  city  fHeoda,  was 
yesterday  aboat  to  hny  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  house  in  Hamilton  Place, 
(m  the  express  purpose  of  annoying  me.  To  defeat  this,  I  managed,  hy  a 
little  advance  in  price,  to  buy  it  in  the  name  of  a  friend,  before  Wood's 
contract  was  complete.  I  had  no  other  means  of  preventing  the  de^ 
stniction  of  my  present  house  as  a  place  in  -which  I  could  live,  or  which 
any  body  else  could  take.  The  purchase  money  is  large — but  I  have 
already  had  such  offers,  that  I  shall  not,  I  think,  lose  by  it" 

In  the  short  vacation  afforded  by  the  adjoamment  of  the 
Honse  of  Lords,  Lord  Eldon  paid  a  visit  to  Encombe.  Writing 
thence  to  his  brother,  he  says  :  — 

"I  was  saluted  at  Ringwood  by  a  collection  of  people,  shouting  into  my 
coach,  while  changing  hordes,  *  Queen  Caroline  for  ever:'  and  I  had  the 
same  salutation  from  passengers  on  the  road.  Here  they  have  settled  all 
matters,  because  they  say,  sweepingly,  Italians  are  not  to  be  believed.  In 
short,  the  cause  here  is  all  against  the  King.  I  have  long  thought  that 
the  effect  of  recrimination  will  be  produced,  even  if  evidence  of  re- 
crimination should  be  refused.  But  I  wanted  some  scrap,  to  enable  me 
how  to  argue  the  point  whether  it  should  be  refused,  for  I  can  hardly 
escape  being  called  upon  to  say  something  about  it  In  ordinary  bills  of 
divorce,  they  are  not  tendered  to  the  House  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
Lord:  the  husband  petitions  for  leave  to  have  a  bill  brought  in:  the  pro- 
ceeding is  therefore  in  the  nature  of  his  suit.  As  against  him,  it  is  fiiir  to 
show  that  he  ought  not  to  be  relieved;  he  is  a  party,  in  somewhat  of  a 
strict  sense,  in  the  proceeding ;  he  has  therefore  no  right  to  complain,  if 
his  actions  are  examined  in  that  proceeding:  of  his  actions,  Commons, 
I/Mds,  and  King  are  to  judge.  But  in  tJus  proceeding,  the  King  is  no 
petitioning  party  (more  than  one  foolish  thing  has  been  said  by  those  who 
should  not  have  said  it,  attending  to  this  circtimstance) — the  bill  is  not 
biooght  in  upon  leave  at  his  suit — a  Lord  brings  it  in  upon  his  own 
^responsibility  —  might  bring  it  whether  he  would  or  not  —  he  has  not,  as  a 
petitioner,  placed  himself  in  a  situation  in  which  he  has  submitted  his 
actions  to  examination  in  a  proceeding  in  which  he  can  repel  imputation 
by  proof,  even  if,  as  a  Eling,  he  could  submit  his  actions  to  examination  — 
he  has  nothing  to  do,  in  form  and  upon  principle,  with  the  proceeding,  till 
the  bill  is  tendered  to  him  for  his  assent  to  what  Commons  advise  and 
Lords  advise:  they  can't  try  his  conduct 

"  The  received  notion,  that  this  would  be  treason  if  committed  here,  is 
to  be  looked  to.  Suppose  it  had  been  committed  here,  adultery  on  his 
part  would  have  been  no  defence — could  not  have  been  given  in  evidence. 
See  then  what  would  be  the  case  —  she  is  convicted  —  does  he  pardon,  so 
88  to  save  her  life  ?  If  he  can't  have  a  divorce  because  of  adultery  on  his 
part,  he  must  either  let  the  law  take  its  course  against  her,  and  divorce  by 
.  execution,  or  take  the  pardoned  traitor  to  his  arms  to  love  and  to  cherish. 
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"Notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said,  I  should,  if  I  was  to  decide 
to-day,  argue  the  case  as  if  recrimination  had  been  proved.  Bat  it  is 
very  essential  to  settle  the  point  whether  it  should  be  admitted:  for,  what- 
ever notoriety  there  maj  be  in  this  case,  it  would  be  monstrous  in  a  possible 
case  to  admit  it:  the  case  for  instance  in  which,  after  shameful  notorious 
adnltery  in  a  wife,  the  husband,  suing  for  a  diyorce,  had  in  a  single  instance, 
in  an  unfortunate  moment,  sinned, — righteous  altogether  before  his  wife's 
adultery." 

On  the  3rd  of  October,  the  House  of  Lords  re-assembled,  and 
Mr.  Brougham  opened  the  Queen's  defence.  He  was  followed, 
on  a  subsequent  day,  by  Mr.  Williams,  and,  witnesses  having 
teen  called  on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  her  case  was  summed  up 
by  Mr.  Denman  and  Dr.  Lushington.  The  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor General  were  both  heard  in  reply,  and  on  the  2d  of 
November  the  Lord  Chancellor  opened  the  debate,,  on  the  motion 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  The  following  extracts  are 
from  his  speech,  as  given  in  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates, 
according  to  the  original  edition  corrected  by  Lord  Eldon  him^ 
self:  — 

He  began  by  some  observations  upon  the  order  of  proceeding;  and  after 
expressing  his  opinion,  that  no  man  could  properly  vote  for  the  second 
reading,  unless  he  was  satisfied  that  the  allegation,  in  the  preamble,  of  an 
adulterous  intercourse,  had  been  fully  proved,  he  proceeded  to  make  some 
observations  upon  the  nature  of  the  measure  itself:  — 

"  Much,"  said  he,  "has  been  urged  in  the  way  of  objection  to  that. 
"  species  of  parliamentary  proceeding  denominated  a  bill  of  Pains  and 
"  Penalties.  I  will  not  detain  your  Lordships  by  a  long  disquisition  on 
**  the  merits  or  demerits  of  such  bills.  I  wish,  nevertheless,  to  say  a  few 
"  words  respecting  them.  It  has  been  repeatedly  declared,  in  the  course 
"  of  these  proceedings,  that  such  bills  are  not  justifiable,  unless  in  cases  of 
"  extreme  necessity,  in  which  the  safety  of  the  state  is  imminently  endan- 
"  gered.  Now,  my  Lords,  in  looking  back  as  far  as  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
"  lution,  and  I  wish  to  confine  myself  within  that  period,  I  find  that  such 
«*  bills  have  been  passed  over  and  Over  again,  when  there  has  been  no  such 
*<  urgent  necessity — no  such  pressing  difficulty.  In  some  instances,  indeed, 
**  such  a  necessity  has  existed ;  but  there  are  a  great  variety  of  cases,  in 
"  which  there  appears  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  a  former  discussion  on  this 
**  subject,  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties, 
*♦  provided  the  proceedings  are  properly  conducted,  is  more  favourable  to 
*<the  accused  than  impeachment — I  am  not  asking  at  present  whether 
"  it  is  or  is  not  more  constitutional  than  an  impeachment.  When  I  say  *  if 
"the  proceedings  are  properly  conducted,'  I  mean  when  the  inquiry  is 
♦*  carried  on  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence,  and  the  decision 
"  is  governed  by  the  ordinary  principles  of  law.  What  is  the  nature  of  an 
"  impeachment?  In  an  impeachment,  the  proceeding  in  the  Honse  of 
•*  Commons  must  be  an  ear  parte  proceeding.    One  vote  must  decide  the 
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**  qoestioii ;  and,  if  that  vote  should  be  erroneooB,  the  error  is  final.*  The 
**  IMtX!eeding.is  not  similar  to  one  before  your  Iiordships.  In  the  Hoose 
**  of  Lords  we  have  the  means  of  pursoing  an  inquiry  according  to  the 
**  ordinary  rules  of  eyidence,  giyen  upon  oath,  and  we  are  governed  by. 
^  the  ordinary  principles  of  law.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  there  are  no 
•*  such  means;  yet  without  those  means  they  are  to  pronounce  whether  the 
«  accused  person  is  guilty  or  not  guilty.  That  question  is  decided  by  only 
**  one  vote ;  and  if  that  vote  should  be  erroneous,  the  error  is  without 
**  remedy.  But  how  is  it,  my  Lords,  in  the  case  of  a  bill  of  Pains  and 
**  Penalties  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  question  undergoes  an  examination  Iq 
**  both  Houses,  —  not  as  in  the  case  of  an  impeachment,  an  ex  parte  ez- 
^  amination  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  an  examination  in  which  the 
**  evidence  is  heard  on  both  sides ;  an  examinatiou,  in  which  an  oppor- 
**  tonity  is  afforded  for  scrutinising  the  facts ;  an  examination  in  which  the 
**  error  of  to-day  may  be  corrected  to-morrow,  and  the  error  of  to-morrow 
**  may  be  corrected  the  day  after.  It  has  been  urged,  and  with  considerable 
**  weight,  that  by  adopting  the  present  course  of  proceeding  by  a  bill  of 
**  Pains  and  Penalties,  we  submit  the  judgment  of  this  House  to  the 
**  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But,  my  Lords,  are  we  not  doing 
**  this  in  the  case  of  every  [Divorce  bill,  which  originates  in  your  Lordships' 
**  House  ?  I  do  not  state  now  whether  this  will  be  a  divorce  bill  or  i^ot ; 
**that  is  a  subject  for  after-consideration.  The  case  might  have  been 
"  much,  more  anomalous,  had  the  proceeding  been  first  by  impeachment, 
**  and  afterwards  by  a  bill  brought  in  upon  the  verdict  of  guilty  on  im- 
**  peachment.  If  that  mode  of  proceeding,  by  two  measures  instead  of  one, 
**  had  been  adopted,  might  you  not  have  involved  the  House  of  Commons 
•*  in  a  contradiction,  if  either  on  a  bill  originating  with  them  after  a  convic- 
**  tion  on  an  impeachment,  or  on  a  bill  so  originating  with  this  House,  the 
"  House  of  Commons,  examining  evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
"  should  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  from  that  upon  which  they  voted 
"  the  impeachment  upon  hearing  the  evidence  of  one  side  only  ? 

*'  But,  passing  this  by,  I  come  to  another  objection  which  has  been  made, 
**  and  made  with  much  emphasis,  to  the  course  that  has  been  pursued  in 
**  this  case ;  namely,  that  the  accused  party  was  not  furnished,  in  the  first 
**  instance,  with  the  specification  of  the  charges,  and  with  a  list  of  the 
"  witnesses  by  whom  those  charges  were  to  be  supported.  I  mention  this, 
*^  my  Lords,  because  it  has  been  argued  that,  in  consequence  of  this  omission, 
**  the  party  accused  has  been  placed  in  a  situation  of  difficulty ;  and  because 
^  Tarn  perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge  that,  when  it  shall  appear  that  any 
**  such  difficulty  has  existed,  it  is  your  Lordship's  duty  to  give  the  party 
"  accosed  the  benefit  of  that  fact,  and  proportionably  to  incline  in  her 
**  favour.  But  we  ought  not  to  raise  up  visionary  difficulties  where  no 
"  real  difficulties  exist  My  Lords,  I  ask  in  what  possible  way  could  the 
"  list  of  witnesses  have  been  communicated  so  effectually  as  by  producing 
"  those  witnesses  at  your  Lordships'  bar,  and  then  postponing  the  defence, 
"  which  the  accused  party  was  called  upon  to  make,  to  the  period  to  which 
"  that  party  wanted  or  chose  to  postpone  it  ?  I  am  prepared  to  admit,  that 
"  the  immediate  cross-examination  of  a  witness  may  be  of  great  advantage ; 
*  Fiual,  as  far  as  respects  the  House  of  Conunons. 
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**  and  widi  regard  to  the  absence  of  Restelli,  I  hftye  already  giv^n  my 
**  opinion ;  but  I  say,  that  the  loss  to  the  accused  party  of  an  immediate 
**  cross-examination  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  benefit  of  hearing  thp 
*'  whole  case  and  trial  as  against  her,  and  then  giving  her  the  opportunity 
**  of  meeting  the  charges  and  commencing  her  defence  whenever  she 
«<  pleases.  The  benefit  derived  from  the  one  privilege  is  next  to  nothing, 
**  as  compared  -with  the  immense  benefit  resulting  from  the  other. 

'*  My  Lords,  you  are,  in  this  important  case,  bound  to  attend  to  one  of 
*•  the  great  principles  of  British  justice — principles  which  are  inseparably 
"  connected  with  every  part  of  our  Constitution,  and  which,  if  yon  once 
**  relinquish  them,  I  fear  you  will  never  regain,  or  find  any  thing  to  console 
"  you  for  their  loss; — I  mean  that,  in  every  case  of  charge,  you  are  to 
"  recollect  that  accusation  is  no  proof  of  guilt  An  accused  person  may, 
"  nevertheless,  be  an  innocent  person ;  and  your  Lordships  are  bound  to 
"  consider  an  accused  person  an  innocent  person,  until  guilt  has  been 
**  satisfactorily  proved.  So  also,  either  in  this  form  of  proceeding,  or  in 
**  the  way  of  impeachment,  or  under  whatever  shape  an  accusation  may 
**"  assume,  it  is  your  Lordships'  bounden  duty  to  pronounce  an  accused 
**  party  innocent,  unless  your  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  guilt  of  that 
"  accused  party  has  been  established  by  evidenfee.  You  are,  likewise,  my 
**  Lords,  in  looking  at  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  to  consider  the  peculiar 
**  difficulties  which  may  belong  to  this  case.  My  Lords,  yon  will  recollect 
'*  it  has  been  urged  that  there  has  been,  and  there  may  have  been,  and 
'*  indeed  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  has  been,  much  more 
**  facility  with  respect  to  the  production  of  witnesses  in  support  of  the 
*<  charges  than  with  respect  to  the  production  of  witnesses  in  answer^  to 
**  them.  Of  that  fact,  if  your  Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  such  is  the 
**  fact  (and  I  do  not  say  that  it  can  be  denied),  the  accused  ought  to  have 
**  the  full  benefit.  Your  Lordships  have  also  to  consider  the  circumstances 
"  which  have  been  disclosed  with  reference  to  RestellL  The  imputations 
^  upon  him  may  have  been  founded  in  mistake  :  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  there  may  have  been — there  have  been,  if  y  on  please — corrupt  endeavoars 
*'  on  the  part  of  that  and  of  other  individuals  to  produce,  by  bribery  and 
**  subornation,  testimony  in  support  of  the  allegations  in  the  bilL  Of  that 
*<  fact  also,  if  it  be  a  fact,  the  accused  ought  to  have  the  full  benefit ;  not 
'*  only  as  it  may  operate  to  induce  your  Lordships  to  lay  aside  that  par- 
"  ticnlar  testimony  to  which  it  directly  applies,  but  as  it  may  operate  to 
^  induce  your  Iiordships  to  regard  with  some  suspicion  the  testimony  eyen 
••  of  those  witnesses  to  whom  it  does  not  directly  apply.  Of  all  these  con- 
**  siderations  the  accused  party  ought  to  have  the  fiill  benefit.  Yoor 
**  Lordships  ought  to  approach  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  with  all 
'*  that  sincere  disposition  to  scrutinise  the  testimony  that  has  been  adduced 
"  in  support  of  the  accusation,  which  is  justly  due  to  the  illustrious 
'*  individual  accused. 

'*  But,  my  Lords,  the  ground  of  the  opinion  which  I  am  about  to  state  to 
"your  Lordships  is  this: — Laying  aside  all  tte  testimony  in  this  case, 
"  which  can  by  possibility  be  suspected,  I  ask  myself  this  question — 'Does 
**  the  unsuspected  evidence  which  has  been  produced  in  support  of  this 
«^  bill,  and  does  the  testimony  which  has  been  produced  in  reply,  together 
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**  wiUi  the  negatiire  eridence,  or  the  wsnt  of  that  evidence  which  might 
**have  been  produced  in  reply; — I  say  again,  laying  aside  all  evidence 
**  liable  to  suspicion  or  which  has  been  contradicted,  does  the  onimpeached 
**  testimony  which  has  been  produced  on  the  one  side,—- connected  with 
**  liie  porative  testimony,  and  the  negative  testimony,  or  want  of  evidence 
*(  which  might  have  been  produced  on  the  other, — support  the  allegation 

*  of  an  adulterous  intercourse,  or  does  it  not? ' 

"  The  course  which  I  shall  take  is  of  this  nature  ;  and  I  am  now  about 
^  to  state  the  opinion,  which,  after  the  most  piunfnl  and  anxious  attention^ 
^  Hiat  course  compels  me  to  form.  I  apprehend  then — at  least,  my  Lords, 
**  so  it  seems  to  me— that,  if  we  look  at  one  or  two  of  the  cases  or  circum- 
*^  stmees  which  have  been  proved  at  your  Lordships'  bar,  by  witnesses 
'**  entirely  beyond  suspicion,  to  whom  suspicion  has  never  attached  during 
^  the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  and  if  we  then  look  at  the  situation  and 
**  history  of  the  person  with  whom  the  act  of  adultery  is  alleged  to  have 
,"  been  committed — it  appears  to  me,  from  this  view  of  the  subject, — I  am 
^  very  sorry  to  say  it,  but  I  cannot  shrink  from  the  duty  of  saying  it,— 
**  that  we  cannot  possibly  draw  any  other  inference,  but  that  there  has 
**  been  an  adulterous  intercourse. 

**  My  Lords,  with  respect  to  the  negative  evidence  for  the  bill — the 
''want  of  contradiction  to  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  bill — it  is  my 

*  daty  to  say,  that  I  have  frequently  thought  more  effect  has  been  given 
(*  than  ought  to  have  been  given,  in  what  is  called  the  summing-up  of  a 
**  judge  on  a  trial,  to  the  fiact,  that  there  has  not  been  the  contradiction  on 
''the  part  of  the  defence,  which  it  is  supposed  the  witnesses  for  the  accnsa- 
**  tion  might  have  received.     For,  my  Lords,  we  ought  to  look  at  the  cir- 

,  "  enmstances  of  a  case,  in  which  this  absence  of  contradiction  occurs.  It 
'^  may  often  happen  that,  in  the  course  of  a  trial,  circumstances  are  proved, 
**  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  real  question  at  issue ;  and  it  may  also 

;  "happen,  that  £icts  are  alleged  and  sworn  to  by  witnesses,  which  it  is 
**  impossible  for  the  accused  party  to  contradict ;  circumstances  may  be 
"  stiKted  by  witnesses,  which  are  untrue ;  yet  they  may  not  be  contradicted, 
**  lieGause  the  party  injured  by  them,  not  expecting  that  that  which  never 
"  hid  any  existence  would  be  attempted  to  be  proved,  cannot  be  prepared' 
"  with  opposing  witnesses.    So  also,  in  cases  in  which  an  individual  wit- 

*  iKsa  speaks  to  occurrences  at  which  no  other  person  was  present  but 
"  himself.  There  it  may  be  absolutely  impossible  to  contradict  him.  But, 
"  my  Lords,  in  a  case  in  which  the  facts  sworn  to  by  a  witness  are  sworn 
**  to  have  occurred  in  tiie  presence  of  many  individuals,  and  when  those 

*  individuals  (which  we  know  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance)  who 
**  are  within  the  reach  of  the  party  whose  interest  it  is  to  contradict  such 

*  testimony,  are  not  produced,  then  the  want  of  that  contradiction  becomes 
"  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  for  many  reasons.  I  have  no  right  to 
**  impute  to  any  man  that  he  has  given  false  and  peijured  testimony,  when 
**  other  persons  were  present  at  the  period  to  which  his  testimony  refors, 

*  whom  I  have  the  power  to  call  but  whom  I  decline  calling.  Unless  I 
"eall  those  persons  to  contradict  the  witness,  he  is  clearly  entitled  to 
**  ore^t    In  my  opinion,  such  a  circumstance  is  a  tacit  admission  oi  the 

I"  fiiet  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  contest  fmd  d^y  it     If  they  do  not 
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*^  contradict  the  fkct  by  testimony  which  they  have  the  means  of  pFodncia0 
**  they  tacitly  admit,  tiiat  it  is  incapable  of  contradiction.  .The  party  irlil 
**  declines  to  avail  himself  of  such  an  opportunity  of  disproving  the  evidentoi 
"  on  the  other  side,  so  far  from  being  entitled  to  impugn  that  evidenoeij 
^  confers  additional  credit  upon  the  testimony  which  he  thus  leav«^ 
•*  uncontradicted." 

Lord  Eldon  then  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  evidence  upon  tlifl 
case  in  its  principal  points,  and  having  stated  them  in  outline,  he  concluded 
thus;—  « 

**  Such,  my  Lords,  is  the  view  in  which  I  regard  this  great  quesdijaj 
^  There  are  many  points  of  the  case  to  which  I  have  not  alluded,  and  tol 
**  which  I  do. not  intend  to  allude.    But  taking  into  my  consideratiom  al^ 
**  that  has  been  sworn  by  uninlpeached  and  uncontradicted  witnesses  ;  ad- 
*'  verting  to  what  passed  both  whil^her  Majesty  was  on  board  the  Folacrey 
"  and  before  and  after  that  period,  at  Aum,  the  Barona,  the  Villa  d'Este, 
**  Carlsruhe.  Catania,  and  elsewhere ;  referring  to  the  various  acts  of  ^ 
**  familiarity  which  have  been  proved,  and  which  there  has  been  no  attempt 
"  to  deny ;  and  recollecting  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  promotion  of  this 
'*  man  and  his  family,  and  their  having  been  all  brought  about  her  Ma- 
"■esty's  person,  with  the  exception  of  his  wife,— I  cannot  withdraw  myself 
"  from  what  appears  to  me  to  be  an  imperative  duty,  namely,  to  express 
<*  my  firm  belief  that  an  adulterous  intercourse  has  taken  place.    I  express 
«  that  opinion,  because,  although  the  positive  act  of  adultery  has  not  been 
**  seen,  and  could  not  be  seen,  it  is  the  language  of  the  law  that,  if  the  cir- 
«  cumstances  are  such,  that  a  reasonable  and  plain  man,  addressing  liis 
'*  mind  dispassionately  to  the  consideration  of  those  circumstances,  and  ta 
"  the  principles  of  conduct  by  which  human  nature  is  governed,  cannot  but 
**  infer  the  commission  of  the  crime,  it  is  sufficient ;  although  the  absolute 
"  &ct  itself  has  not  been  proved.    Of  the  maxims  of  law,  as  to  legal  pre- 
«  sumptions,  I  am  sure.     Whether  or  not  your  Lordships  thmk  that  such 
**  a  case  as  that  which  I  have  described  has  been  made  out  is  another 
"  question. 

"  One  word  more,  my  Lords,  and  I  have  done.  As  to  what  has  passed, 
**  or  is  passing  out  of  doors,  I  will  take  no  notice  of  it,  for  I  am  not  sap- 
«  posed  to  hear  it,  or  to  know  any  thing  about  it ;  only  this  I  will  say,  that, 
**  whatever  has  happened,  or  whatever  may  happen,  I  will  perform  my 
"  duty  here.  But  in  the  course  of  this  solemn  inquiry,  your  Lordships 
**  have  heard  from  the  bar  of  this  House,  what  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear, 
**  and  what  I  believe  was  never  before  addressed  to  a  court  of  justice. 
**  Something  like  a  threat  was  held  out  to  your  Lordships,  that  if  you 
**  passed  judgment  against  the  Queen,  you  would  never  have  the  power  of 
**  passing  another  judgment  I  do  not  profess  to  use  the  words  of  the 
"  speaker,  but  the  impression  is  distinct  upon  my  mind.  My  Lords,  how-. 
•*  ever  that  may  be,  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  declare  that  an  address  of 
"  such  a  nature,  such  an  address  of  intimidation  to  any  court  of  justice,  was 
**  never  until  this  hour  considered  to  be  consistent  with  the  duty  of  an  ad- 
"  vocate ;  and  that  such  an  address,  whether  an  advocate  has  a  right  to 
**  make  it  or  not,  ought  to  have  no  effect  whatever  on  your  Lordships. 
*•  You  stand  here  as  the  great  and  acknowledged  protectors  of  the  liberties, 
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^  the  character,  the  honour,  and  the  lires  of  yoor  fellow-sabjects,  and  yoa 
f  cannot- discharge  that  high  tmst  a  moment  longer  than  while  yon  can  say 
f  to  one  another, —  and  ^r  myself^  if  I  had  not  a  moment  longer  to  live, 
K I  would  say  to  you — *  Be  just,  and  fear  not!'  My  Lords,  I  know  the 
^  people  of  this  country.  I  am  sure  that,  if  your  Lordships  do  your  duty 
f  to  them,  by  preserving  their  liberties,  and  the  Constitution  which  has 
•*  been  handed  down  to  you  from  your  ancestors,  the  time  is  not  &r  distant 
f  when  they  will  do  their  duty  to  you  ;  when  they  will  acknowledge  that 
**  those  who  are  invested  with  the  great  judicial  functions  of  the  state  ought 

*  firmly  to  meet  all  the  reproaches  to  which  the  faithful  performance  of 
,*  those  functions  may  expose  them ;  to  court  no  popularity ;  to  do  their 
"duty;  and  to  leave  the  consequences  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God, 
^  who  guides  the  feelings  and  actions  of  men,  and  directs  the  course  and 

*  oonsequences  of  all  human  affairs.  My  Lords,  I  have  shortly  stated  my 
:**  opinion  and  the  grounds  of  it  Having  thus  discharged  my  individual 
**  doty,  it  is  for  your  Lordships  to  declare  what  it  is  your  pleasure  to  do 
^  with  the  bill  before  us." 

After  a  debate  of  four  days,  the  House  divided,  on  the  6th  of 
November :  — 

Content  -  -  -  -  123 

Not  content       -  -  -  -  95 

Majority  for  the  second  reading  -  28 

The  smallness  of  this  majority,  in  a  House  where  218  Peers 
were  present,  gave  rise  to  a  very  general  anticipation  that  mi- 
nisters would  abandon  the  measure.  Lord  Eldon  strongly  depre* 
cated  such  a  discontinuance : 

Lord  Eldon  to  Sir  WiUiam  Scott 

I  (1820,  probably  the  beginning 

,       "^  Dear  Brother,  of  November.) 

"I  complain  not  only  of  a'  deadly  want  of  energy  in  the  public,  but  a 
viDt  of  it  in  the  Administration.  Most  expressly  I  complained  of  the  lat- 
ter want  I  think,  if  the  latter  did  not  exist,  we  should  not  see  quite  so 
Bodk  of  the  former ;  whereas  most  of  those  who  are  infected  with  the  lat- 
ter, attribate  their  t>wn  conduct,  I  think  erroneously,  to  necessity  arising 
oat  of  the  apathy  of  the  former. 

"  How  is  it  possible  that  Ministers  can  help  the  propagation  of  reports  ? 
How  is  it  possible  that  they  can  avoid  determinations,  in  given  cases,  to  go 
om  ?  Their  Mends,  as  they  call  themselves,  are  constantly  complaining 
that  the  Cabinet  don't  let  them  know  how  much  they  make  a  point  of 
^  or  that  matter,  excusing  their  lukewarmness  and  their  non-attend- 
noe  because  they  were  not  informed  that  this  or  that  point  was  ma- 
<«Hal ;  if  they  had  been  so  informed,  oh !  they  would  have  been  in 
their  places  and  have  given  the  most  entire  support!  Ministers  are, 
therefore,  driven  to  state  iqK>n  what  they  put  their  existence,  to  those 
VOL.  II.  C 
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thej  believe  to  be  their  friends  $  but  it  does  so  happen,  that  some  of 
those  whom  they  fancy  to  be  such  are  living  with  all  parties,  -wishing 
to  be  well  with  all  parties,  and  therefore,  some  stadiously  and  some  by 
surfHrise  upon  themselves,  giving  to  the  opponents  of  Ministers  the  in- 
Ibrmatxon  which  Ministers  meant  to  give  exclosively  to  friends^  and 
which  they  have  been  compelled  to  give  them.  It  is  some  such  friend 
who  has  told  Brougham,  or  the  person  whoever  he  may  be,  what  has 

been  told  to  Lady ,  who  has  been  as  willing  as  anybody  to  keep 

herself  oat  of  a  scrape,  of  being  a  witness  on  a  late  occasion.  If  Minis- 
ters do  mean  to  insist  upon  the  Queen's  being  kept  out  of  the  Liturgy, 
could  they  permit  all  whom  they  call  friends  to  be  pledging  themselves, 
before  Parliament  meets,  that  they,  their  friends,  will  make  no  point  of 
the  Liturgy?  The  King  may  be  false,  but  he  has  told  me  twenty 
times,  and  within  these  forty-eight  hours  once,  that  he  will  take  no 
Ministry  that  will  introduce  her  into  the  Liturgy.  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  the  King  has  sent  for  Lord  Spencer. 

'*  I  only  add,  that  I  know  the  Ministers  think  they  have  been  driven 
by  lukewarmness  of  friends  (excusing  it  by  complaining  that  com- 
munications were  not  made  to  them  of  points  on  which  they  put  their 
existence)  to  communicate  what  it  may  now  be  represented  to  have 
been  very  foolish  to  communicate.  I  think  withdrawing  the  bill,  if 
any  thing  has  that  effect,  is  what  will  destroy  the  Administration,  to 
whatever  cause  the  fiiends  or  foes  of  Administration,  or  neutrals,  may 
attribute  it  Yours  affectionately, 

♦*  Eldok.- 

The  next  day,  the  7th,  was  appointed  for  the  Committee  on 
the  bill.  On  that  day,  a  paper  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  was 
presented  by  Lord  Dacre  on  behalf  of  the  Queen. 

The  Chancellor  said,  that  after  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  containing 
matter  of  accusation,  the  accused  had  a  right,  by  the  rules  of  the  Hoose,  to 
be  personally  heard ;  but  that  in  strictness  no  protest  eould  be  received 
from  any  one  not  a  Member  of  the  House.  He  moved,  however,  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  this  paper  should  be  received;  and  it  -was 
received  accordingly,  **  as  a  representation  of  what  her  Majesty  wished  to 
state  further  in  her  defence  in  the  present  stage  of  the  bilL'* 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee.  Upon  the  divorce 
ckuse, 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  he  did  not  see  how,  after  having  pronounced 
the  Queen  guilty,  their  Lordships  could  stop  in  this  stage  of  the  bill.  To 
degrade  her  Majesty  without  divorcing  her,  would  be  to  draw  the  bonds  of 
connection  between  her  and  the  King  closer.  One  of  her  Majesty's  rights 
or  exemptions  was  that  she  was  considered  a  femme  sole;  that  she  conkC, 
hold  property  in  her  own  name ;  that  she  could  sue  and  be  sued  as  a  sio^ltf 
woman.  But  if  she  was  degraded  from  her  rank,  her  rights,  priTileges^i 
and  exemptions,  then  she  would  become,  as  wives  in  ordinary  cases,  solely 
dependent  on  her  husband.    If  the  House  did  not  think  that  this  clause^ 
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fhonld  stand  part  of  the  bill,  would  it  not  be  proper  to  make  the  separation 
effectual  which  at  present  depended  on  a  civil  contract,  supported,  as  that 
separation  had  been,  by  the  consent  and  approbation  of  his  late  Mijesty  ? 
He  woold  declare,  in  conclusion,  that  no  man  had  ever  been  guilty  of  more 
cmelty  and  injustice  than  he  had  been  in  acting  upon  the  evidence  in 
divorce  causes,  if  the  testimony  now  upon  the  table  was  not  sufficient  to 
sapport  the  clause  under  consideration. 

The  discussion  on  the  divorce  clause  was  resumed  next  daj, 


The  Chancellor  agreed  that  if  that  clause  was  generally  oljectionable 
to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  community,  it  ought  not  to  be  pressed, 
though  he  himself  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  retained.  But  if 
it  should  be  omitted,  the  House  ought  to  supply  its  place  with  some  other 
clause,  which  should  render  the  measure  consistent  with  itself:  which, 
▼Mle  it  left  the  religious  contract  unaffected,  should  annul  the  conse- 
qnences  of  the  civil  contract,  keeping  up  the  separation  which  had  in  tact 
existed  a  mensd  et  thoro,  though  not  releasing  the  parties  a  vincula 
matrimonii. 

The  divorce  clause  was  carried  bj  a  large  majority :  and  the 
bill,  having  gone  through  Committee  on  the  Sth^  was  reported 
on  the  9th.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  Lord  Liverpool  com- 
municated to  the  Cabinet  his  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  expc' 
dient  to  proceed  any  further  with  the  measure.  This  intimation 
produced  some  discord ;  and  Lord  Liverpool  appears  to  have 
l)een  so  much  annoyed  at  the  Lord  Chancellor's  opposition  to 
the  proposal  of  relinquishment,  as  to  have  replied  upon  him 
with  some  tartness.  The  pulse  of  the  House,  however,  was  to 
be  felt  before  the  final  decision  to  withdraw :  and  accordingly 
on  the  next  day,  the  10th  of  November,  the  Ministers  in  the 
House  of  Lords  supported  the  third  reading.  During  this 
debate,  Lord  Liverpool  requested  Lord  Eldon  to  speak  upon  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  circumstantial  evidence,  which  he 
did  with  great  force.  Among  his  papers  has  been  found  a  little 
note,  handed  to  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Liverpool, 
immediately  after  his  speech.  On  the  back  of  it,  in  Lord  El- 
dotfs  handwriting,  are  the  words  "  Lord  Liverpool,"  with  the 
foflowing  memorandum  :  — 

^laverpool  asked  me  to  speak  in  the  H.  of  Lords  upon  circumstantial 
evidence  on  the  last  day  of  the  Queen's  trial.  I  did  so.  He  then  handed  this 
^  ne,  apolog^ising  for  angry  language  at  Cabinet  the  night  before,  when 
ke  commuoicated  his  intention  of  relinquishing  the  business." 

c  2 
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The  words  of  the  note  itself  are  simply  these :  — 

"  Most  admirably:  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  it:  and  sorry  if  what    | 
I  said  last  night  gave  you  pain.  L..        ! 

"  The  Chancellor." 

No  argument,  however,  was  of  power  to  countervail  the 
popular  cry  in  the  Queen's  favour.  The  majority,  which  had. 
been  28  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  was  now,  on  the 
question  for  its  third  reading,  reduced  to  9.  Such  an  indica- 
tion of  feeling,  in  the  House  <of  Lords,  was  conclusive  against 
the  chance  of  success  in  the  House  of  Commons :  and  therefore, 
instead  of  making  the  motion  which  is  usual  after  a  third  read- 
ing, "  That  the  bill  do  pass,"— 

Lord  Liverpool  stated,  that  although  the  Grovemment  would  have 
thought  it  their  duty,  had  the  third  reading  been  carried  by  a  majority 
equal  to  that  which  had  sanctioned  the  second,  to  persevere  in  the  bill,  they 
did  not  conceive,  when  the  opinions  of  the  Peers  were  so  nearly  balanced 
as  this  last  division  had  shown  them  to  be,  and  when  the  public  feeling 
was  also  taken  into  the  account,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  press  the 
measure  any  further.  He  moved  therefore  that  the  consideration  of  it 
should  be  deferred  to  that  day  six  months.* 

This  abandonment  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  Chancellor  and 
many  other  members  and  friends  of  the  Administration ;  but  it 
had  now  become  obviously  inevitable,  and  the  House  acceded 
to  it  without  a  division,  and  without  any  expressed  dissent 
except  that  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 

The  House  of  Commons  had  adjourned  to  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber, on  which  day  the  prorogation  was  pronounced  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

Lord  Eldon  to  the  Hon.  Mrs,  E,  J?anA6«, --(Extract) 

(Probably  Nov.  1820.) 
**  I  thought  it  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  close  the  most  solemn  inquiry  ever  entertained  in  that  House  by 
doing  nothing.  The  bill  should  either  have  been  rejected  or  passed.  But 
to  have  upon  our  Journals  four  different  resolutions,  all  founded  upon  our 
avowed  conviction  of  her  guilt,  and  then  neither  to  withdraw  those 
resolutions,  nor  to  act  upon  them,  appears  to  me  perfectly  absurd, 
and  both  to  the  country  and  to  her,  unjust  To  her  surely  it  is  so.  We 
condenm  her  four  times  ;  she  desires  at  our  bar  that  we  will  allow  her  to 
be  heard  in  her  defence  before  the  Commons;  we  will  neither  do  that,  nor 
withdraw  our  condemnations ;  for,  though  the  bill  is  withdrawn,  the  votec 
of  condemnation  remain  upon  our  journals.  This  is  surely  not  pretty 
treatment  for  a  Lady.    Report  says  that  in  a  petition,  which  Lord  D^cre 

♦  In  other  words,  for  ever. 
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iroold  have  presented  if  the  bill  had  not  been  withdrawn,  ahe  signs  herself 
thus— 

*  Caroline,  Qaeen  in  spite  of  yoo.' 

This  thing,  which  has  so  long  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  agitation, 
will  probably  die  away  like  all  other  nine  days'  wonders — except  that, 
when  Parliament  meets.  Ministers  will  be  abused  heartily,  and  some  wit- 
nesses on  both  sides  will  be  prosecated  for  peijnry." 

Beside  the  Ministers,  there  was  another  functionary  whom 
the  EjDg's  opponents  assailed  with  much  bitterness  for  his  part 
in  the  proceedings  against  the  Queen.  This  was  the  Yice- 
Chancellor  of  England  and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchj  of  Corn- 
wall, Sir  John  Leach.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  own 
statement,  furnished  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and  by  Lord  Liverpool 
communicated  to  Lord  Eldon. 

(**  With  Lord  Liverpool's  compliments 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor. ) 

'*  Dec.  6th,  1820. 

"  In  the  antomn  of  1817,  a  large  mass  of  papers,  containing  information, 
from  private  and  public  sources,  with  respect  to  the  Queen,  were,  by 
command  of  his  Msjesty,  then  Prince  Regent,  laid  before  me,  to  report 
thereon,  in  my  capacity  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  as 
iQch,  the  first  law  officer  of  the  Prince  Regent  in  his  individoal  character. 

"  Until  the  delivery  of  those  papers,  I  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  whole 
subject.  A  considerable  part  of  those  papers  were  delivered  to  me  from 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

"  My  report  upon  these  papers  was  to  this  effect : — *  That  although  the 
papers  contained  matter  of  grave  and  serious  charge  against  the  Queen, 
yet,  considering  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  nature  of  the 
ease,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  expedient  that  proper  researches'  should  be 
made  in  the  countries  where  the  Queen  had  resided,  and  through  which 
the  had  travelled,  for  such  further  information  as  might  exclude  all  doubt 
viih  respect  to  the  character  of  her  conduct' 

*|  This  report  was  submitted  to  the  Cabinet,  but  the  mission  to  Italy, 
Qsaally  described  as  the  liilan  Commission,  which  followed  upon  this 
report,  was  not  a  Cabmet  measure. 

*"  The  gentlemen  employed  upon  this  mission  were  selected  by  me,  in 
commimication  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Liverpool,  who  ap- 
prored  of  my  selection.  Lord  Liverpool  engaged  that  the  expense  of  the 
mission  should  be  provided  for  by  the  Government ;  and  the  mission  was, 
by  letters  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
placed  in  communication  with  the  public  authorities  in  the  countries  which 
they  had  occasion  to  visit. 

**The  object  of  the  mission  being  to  ascertain  with  certainty  what  the 
conduct  of  the  Queen  had  been,  and  whether  it  were  capable  dT  clear  and 
MUisfiictory  proof;  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  gentlemeu 
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employed  should  be  of  a  description  to  guard  the  King  and  the  Cro^era- 
ment  against  the  danger  of  being  misled  on  those  points. 

^  I  explained  to  Mr.  Cooke  the  high  importance  of  the  mission  in  this 
respect,  and  it  vas  from  that  view  of  the  subject  he  was  induced  to  under- 
take it 

^  I  state,  without  the  hazard  of  question,  that  there  is  no  member  of  the 
profession  more  eminently  qualified  than  Mr.  Cooke  for  the  real  object  of 
the  mission,  nor  more  incapable  of  being  the  instrument  of  an  im-vrorthy 
purpose. 

*<  The  mission  assembled  at  Milan  in  the  month  of  September  1818,  and 
they  transmitted  to  me,  from  time  to  time,  copies  of  the  evidence  as  they 
collected  it ;  and  these  copies,  as  they  were  received,  were  regularly  com- 
municated to  Lord  Liverpool. 

*'  The  report  of  the  mission  was  made  on  the  10th  July  1819,  and  was 
inmiediately  submitted  to  the  Cabinet 

**  It  has  been  confidently  asserted  that  I  went  myself  to  Milan  in  prose- 
cution of  the  inquiry  into  the  Queen's  conduct  This  assertion  is  atterly 
iklse.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  excursions  to  the  Continent ;  and  in  the  summer 
of  1818,  in  company  with  two  private  friends,  I  made  a  rapid  tour  through 
the  north  and  a  part  of  the  south  of  Italy,  returning  by  the  T3rrol,  and 
being  upon  the  whole  absent  from  Dover  three  days  less  than  eight  weeks. 

*'  I  visited  Milan,  as  I  visited  Florence.  I  was  not  at  Milan  eight  and 
forty  hours,  and  neither  there  nor  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  did  I  com- 
municate with  a  single  person  itpon  the  subject  of  the  Queen. 

'*The  mission  was  appointed  before  I  quitted  England,  but  did  not 
assemble  at  Milan  until  about  a  month  after  I  left  it" 

One  public  benefit  Lord  Eldon  extracted  from  these  unfortu- 
nate proceedings.  The  nature  of  it  will  be  best  understood  from 
his  own  words,  as  they  are  found  in  his  Anecdote  Book :  — 

"  In  "Westminster  Hall  we  have  always  considered  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  Rules  of  Evidence  as  a  great  security,  and  a 
necessary  security,  for  the  property,  character,  and  lives  of 
parties  affected  by  proceedings  in  suits,  indictments,  &c.,  not 
because  they  are  Rules  of  Evidence,  but  because  sound  reason, 
it  was  conceived,  required  that  stich  rules  should  be  established 
and  strictly  adhered  to.  In  Parliamentary  proceedings,  on  the 
other  hand.  Impeachments  and  Bills  of  Fains  and  Penalties, 
testimony  has  frequently  been  offered,  and  often  received, 
which,  according  to  those  rules,  would  not  have  been  admitted 
in  the  courts  below,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  done  under 
the  notion  that  the  public  interest  required  that  great  State  of- 
fenders should  not  escape  punishment  because  their  offences 
could  not  be  proved  according  to  strict  rules  of  evidence ;  and 
the  *  solus  populi,*  upon  such  occasions,  has  been  acted  upon, 
or  supposed  to  be  acted  upon,  as  the  '  suprema  lex,'    To  saj 
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ibe  least,  ib  it  not  questionable  whether  such  proceedings  are 
Just,  and  whether  this  maxim,  *  stilus  populi  suprema  lex^  has 
not  often  been  acted  upon  in  perfect  abuse  of  the  subject's 
right  to  have  his  conduct  examined  by  those  rules  of  law  which 
ve  bis  guides  as  to  what  he  may  do,  and  what  he  is  not  at  li- 
berty to  do  ?    In  the  proceedings  upon  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
'Penalties  against  Queen  Caroline,  proceedings  perhaps  more 
■just  than  prudent,  I  presided ; — and  determined,  before  they 
jbegan,  that  no  provocation  should  disturb  my  temper,  being 
»ware  that  this  was  intended  to  be  severely  tried — and,  what 
Is  of  more  importance,  I  resolved,  if  possible,  not  to  permit  any 
Icfidence  to  be  received  which  would  have  been  rejected  in 
IWestminst^  HalL     My  first  purpose,  I  believo,  was  fully, 
■  though  with   great  difficulty,  accomplished.    With  respect  to 
I  Ihe  latter,  by  putting  questions  upon  evidence,  as  occasion  re- 
I  quired,  to  ^e  Judges,  and  having  reasons  fully  assigned  by 
"  Aem  for  their  opinions,  I  established  a  precedent  with  respect 
to  evidence  in  such  a  proceeding,  which  perhaps  may  be  said 
to  have  rendered  it  an  useful  proceeding." 
This  last  clause  would  have  been  more  accurate,  both  as  to 
I    the  truth  of  the  matter  and  probably  as  to  Lord  Eldon's  real 
meaning,  if  it  had  been  worded,  ^  so  far  an  useful  proceeding ;" 
for  surely,  except  as  to  this  one  technical  and  comparatively 
unimportant  result,  the  whole  investigation  deserves  to  be  ac- 
counted, as  the  people  of  England  have  generally  accounted  it, 
among  the  most  unfortunate  passages  of  our  domestic  history. 
It  was  a  procedure  not  only  productive  of  great  discredit  to  the 
two  personages  most  immediately  concerned,  but  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  Monarchy  itself, — injurious  to  private  decorum, 
which  was  startled  by  the  grossness  of  the  facts  disclosed  in  the 
evidence,  —  and  degrading  to  public  justice,  whose  general 
principles  were  borne  down  by  the  unpopularity  of  this  par- 
ticular inquisition. 

The  majority  of  the  nation,  in  whose  eyes  the  former  griev- 
ances of  the  Queen  were,  naturally  enough,  a  sufficient  answer 
to  all  the  present  charges  against  her,  threw  a  good  deal  of 
odium,  not  very  well  merited,  upon  the  immediate  prosecutors, 
the  Ministers  of  the  Grown.  Mr.  Canning,  having  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  her  Majesty,  and  feeling  himself  con- 
sequently precluded  from  taking  any  part  at  all  against  her, 
stood  aloof  from  the  whole  proceeding :  and,  when  he  found  that 
Ihe  prosecution  of  the  charge  was  unavoidable,  resigned  his 
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office  of  President  of  the  India  Board,  where  he  was  sue 
bj  Mr.  Charles  Bragge  Bathurst.     The  other  Ministers 
hardly  so  much  as  a  choice  of  evils.     They  could  scarce  havel 
been  justified  in  evading,  by  a  relinquishment  of  their  offices,  1 
duty  of  taking  issue  upon  this  matter ;  for  the  Queen  had  her-l 
self  insisted  upon  bringing  it  to  such  a  point  as  made 
whole  question  no  longer  a  personal  one  between  her  and  the 
King,  but  a  public  and  constitutional  one  between  her  and  thel 
country.      This  distinction  should  always  be  borne  in   mindf 
when  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry  in  this  affair  is  reviewed.  4 
Her  Majesty,  when  Princess  of  Wales,  had  received  from  he^^ 
consort  a  treatment  which  would  justly  have  ^estopped  him,  in  4 
his  mere  character  of  husband,  from  the  right  to  complain  of  ] 
any  subsequent  levity  of  hers ;  and  prudence,  undoubtedly,  re- 
quired him  to  make  every  concession  of  ceremonial  which  might  ' 
induce  her  to  remain  quietly  abroad,  and  so  to  save  herself  and  I 
him  from  the  discredit  of  publicity.     Indeed,  until  the  death  of  I 
George  in.,  the  Ministers  had  actually  restrained  the  Prince 
within  the  bounds  of  this  discreet  policy.     But  when,  on  the 
demise  of  the  Crown,  the  Queen,  declining  the  negotiation  at- 
tempted with  her  at  St.  Omer's,  came  to  England  with  her  de- 
fiance, and  advanced  her  claim  to  those  royalties  which,  if  the 
widely  circulated  rumours  of  many  years  had  any  the  smallest 
foundation,  she  could  not  have  been  suffered  to  assume  in  this 
country  without  a  plain  sacrifice  of  public  decorum  and  con- 
stitutional principle, — then,  the  Ministers,  in  the  execution  of 
their  official  trust,  had  no  alternative  but  to  communicate  with. 
Parliament.     Even  in  this  advanced  stage,  all  mischief  might 
yet  have  been  stayed,  if  she  would  have  adhered  to  that  basis 
which,  with  a  view  to  the  compromise  then  recommended  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  had  been  mutually  arranged  by  the 
negotiators  on  her  part  and  the  Eong's, — that  >' the  Queen 
must  not  be  understood  to  <Mlmii,  or  the  King  to  retract^  any 
thing."    But  the  misfortune  was,  that  her  Majesty,  relying  on 
the  popular  excitement  in  her  favour,  and  flattering  herself 
with  the  frail  hope  of  the  multitude's  constancy,  refused  to  ac- 
cept any  terms  not  including  a  royal  reception  for  her  at  a 
foreign  Court,  and  the  restoration  of  her  name  to  the  Liturgy, 
— or  some  equivalent,  that  is  to  say,  something  which  would 
have  substantially  admitted  that  the  charges  of  her  accusers 
had  been  groundless,  and  consequently  that  all  they  had  done 
against  her  had  been  unjustifiable.     This  course  of  hers,  being 
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[7  a  demand  of  the  very  retrticiaHon  precluded  by  the 
arrangement,  lefl  no  choice  to  the  Government  but 
take  her  at  her  word  and  institute  the  inquiry  so  pertina- 
ioiisly  challenged  by  herself.  However  true  it  may  have  been, 
as  between  her  and  her  consort,  that  he  was  the  original  ag- 
gressor, no  less  was  it  true,  as  between  her  and  the  country, 
that  she  had  now  become  the  moving  party, — the  demandant 
of  honours  and  privileges  at  the  hands  of  the  State,  to  which 
her  title  seemed  palpably  unsound,  yet  for  which  she  would 
accept  no  alternative,  and  from  which  she  defied  her  accusers 
to  debar  her.  The  trial,  therefore,  when  at  length  resolved  on, 
was  a  step  taken,  not,  as  was  alleged,  for  the  final  destruction 
of  a  long- persecuted  victim,  but  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  claims,  which,  while  the  charges  remained  unanswered, 
could  not  decently  be  granted ;  and  the  Ministers,  who  at  an 
earlier  period,  had  rightly  declined  to  take  any  steps  against 
her  for  the  mere  personal  satisfaction  of  the  King,  no  less  rightly 
refused  to  connive  at  the  triiunph  which  she  was  seeking,  by 
violence  and  agitation,  to  achieve,  at  the  expense,  not  merely 
of  the  King  her  consort,  but  of  the  Crown,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  State.  Heavy  blame,  undoubtedly,  there  was,  upon  the 
side  opposed  to  her ;  but  it  lay  not  with  the  Administration, 
who  reluctantly  and  unavoidably  instituted  the  trial,  but  with 
him  whose  original  maltreatment  of  her  had  induced,  and  did 
assuredly  go  far  to  extenuate,  whatever  indiscretions  and  errors 
bhe  afterwards  committed. 
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CHAPTER  XLTH.  ^ 

1820,  1821.  I 

In  the  preceding  summer,  a  learned  prelate,  who  held  tb 
Deanery  of  St.  Paul's  with  his  Bishoprick  was  translated  t 
the  higher  See. of  Winchester,  on  which  event  he  vacated  hi 
Deanery.  Soon  after  this  promotion,  says  Lord  Eldon,  in  hi 
Anecdote  Book,  *'  His  Majesty  told  me,  Lord  Liverpool  applia 
to  him  to  bestow  the  Deanery  upon  Dr.  Van  Mildert,  statin| 
that  the  Deanery  house  had  been  much  neglected ;  that  it  wa 
^eatly  out  of  repair,  by  reason  of  non-residence  in  it;  thai 
•tiie  late  Dean  not  residing  in  it,  there  had  been  little  attend 
ance  of  the  Dean  at  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Cathedral  therefore  sUsna 
had  been  very  ill  r^ulated^  as  to  service,  &c, ;  and  that  Dr.  Van 
Mildert  had  agreed  to  put  the  house  into  repair  and  good  order,  i 
to  reside  in  it  several  months  in  the  year,  and  during  that  re-  ' 
sidence  to  attend  St.  Paul's  constantly.  The  King  told  me  that 
he  answered  Lord  Liverpool's  letter,  by  stating,  that  he  readily  i 
agreed  to  Dr.  Yan  Mildert's  succeeding  to  the  Deanery  upon 
these  terms,  and  that  he  supposed  that  the  neglect  of  the 
Deanery  and  the  Cathedral  had  induced  Lord  Liverpool  to  re- 
commend the  late  Dean  to  the  opulent  see  of  Winchester." 

The  Bang's  jest  is  well  enough ;  but  the  fact  seems  to  have 
been,  that  Lord  Liverpool,  who  always  exercised  a  most  con- 
scientious discretion  in  his  Episcopal  promotions,  did  not  dis- 
cover the  disorders  of  the  Deanery  and  Cathedral,  till,  by  the 
departure  of  the  Dignitary  who  had  permitted  them,  the 
tongues  of  his  subordinates  were  set  at  liberty. 

The  following  letter  to  Lord  Eldon  adds  one  more  to  the 
countless  instances  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  solicitude  for 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  for  the  claims  of  those  by  whom 
the  public  has  been  efficiently  served  :  — 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  JE;/dbn.— (Extract) 

'*  Stratfield  Saye,  Nov.  13th,  1820. 

«  Mr.  Briscall  is  a  gentleman  of  education  and  character,  who  served  for   | 
tweWe  years  as  Chaplain  at  the  head-quarters  of  my  army,  and  iras  m 
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l^^tith  at  the  head  of  that  important  department ;  and  -when  I  gare  up  the 
Ik  nmand,  he  -was  put  upon  Chaplain*8  half-pay,  and  would  have  staryed  if 
k  had  not  obtained  for  him  from  the  Rector  the  Curacy  of  this  pariah.  Out 
ll'if  hia  stipend  he  supports  his  mother  and  sisters. 

"  I  will  not  detain  your  Lordship  by  enumerating  his  services;  but  I 
must  say  this  for  him,  that,  by  his  admirable  conduct  and  good  sense,  I  was 
enabled  more  than  once  to  get  the  better  of  Methodism  which  had  appeared 
among  the  soldiers,  and  once  among  the  officers ;  and  yet  I  could  not,  at 
the  dose  of  his  service,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1808  to  the  com- 
inencement  of  1819,  prevent  this  gentleman  from  being  put  on  half-pay  as 
an  army  Chaplain ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  thing  better  for 
him  than  the  curacy  of  the  parish  of  Stratfield  Saye,  although  he  is  the  only 
person  whom  I  have  ventured  to  recommend  in  his  line. 

"  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship  if  you  will  take 
lb,  Briscall's  claims  into  your  consideration.  Make  any  inquiries  you 
please  about  him.  He  was  educated,  I  believe,  at  Brazenose  College, 
Oxford ;  but  I  reaUy  think  that  there  is  no  instance  of  a  person,  who  has 
served  so  long  in  such  a  situation,  and  so  recommended,  who  has  not  in 
some  maimer  been  provided  for. 

**  Ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

"  Yours  most  faithfiilly, 

***  Welunotoh." 

It  will  easily  be  conceived  that  this  appeal  was  not  made  to 
the  Chancellor  in  vain.  He  had  no  suitable  preferment  at  that 
moment  in  his  disposal ;  but  he  caused  an  arrangement  to  be 
made,  in  the  nature  of  an  exchange,  by  means  of  which 
Mr.  Briscall  was  placed  in  the  living  of  South  Kelsey  in 
Lincolnshire. 

Ladj  Eldon  was  not  fond  of  general  society,  and  saw  little 
company  at  home ;  but  when  the  Chancellor  had  to  receive  his 
colleagues,  she  took  a  pride'  and  pleasure  in  entertaining  them 
suitably.     Her  Lord  gives  her  great  credit  for  this : 

Extracts  of  Letters  from  Lord  Eldon  to  the  Hm.  Mrs,  E,  Bankes. 

«  Nov.  28rd,  1820. 
**  We  are  all  well,  safe  and  quiet,  only  in  a  fuss,  the  morning  after  ow 
Cabinet  dinner,  which  was  by  far  the  handsomest  that  any  Minister  has 
given  in  my  time.    Mamma  really  did  this  most  magnificently.*' 

(Nov.  1820.) 
**  Sir  William  heard  so  much  of  my  Cabinet  dinner*  that  he  invited 
himself  to  dine  yesterday  on  the  scraps,** 

(1820  or  1821.) 
**  Sir  William  is  complaining  much,  and  has  been  at  home  since  Monday 
in  a  feverish  complaints    I  hope  he  will  soon  get  about  again ;  but  at  his 
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years,  it  is  impossible  he  should  be  well,  if  he  does  not  live  more  carefbll^ 
— by  that  I  mean  more,  mnch  more  abstemiously;  and,  upon  the  necessity 
of  so  doing,  all  my  sage  advice  is  thrown  away  upon  him,  thoagh  I  give 
him  great  plenty  of  it,  and  all  without  fee  or  reward.  His  momingi, 
therefore,  are  spent  in  complaining — his  evenings  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  complaint — when  he  can  go  out ;  this  week  he  has  been  obliged  to  stay 
at  home,  and  we  must  make  much  use  of  that  &ct  as  the  ground  of  a 
lecture,  which  may  have  some  lasting  effect. 

Even  when  Sir  William  stayed  at  home,  he  seems  to  have 
lived  well.  One  very  liberal  contributor  to  his  larder  was 
Mr.  Commissary  Gordon,  who  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
unremitting  in  the  consignment  of  grouse  to  both  the  brothers. 
Sir  William  writes  thus  to  him  at  the  close  of  1820 :  — 

Sir  W,  Scott  to  Mr.  Commissary  Gbrdbn.  —  (Extract) 

**  Many  tnanks  for  your  excellent  grouse, — which  arrived  in  the  best 
order,  for  my  brother  and  myself.  I  know  they  are  the  last  of  the  season, 
and  a  most  productive  season  it  has  been  to  us  by  the  aid  of  your 
friendship. 

^  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  loyal  addresses  coming  up.  We 
want  to  be  re-inforced  in  our  spirits  by  friendly  declarations  from  respect- 
able bodies  and  individuals.  The  Whigs  apppear  too  much  disposed  to  a 
coalition  with  the  radicals,  in  order  to  compel  the  King  to  dismiss  the 
Ministers,  and  that  coalition  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  firm  resist- 
ance to  their  admission  into  power ;  for  they  wiU  be  eompeUed  to  make  very 
unpleasant  concessions  to  their  new  aUiesj  at  the  expense  of  the  ConstituHonJ" 

Lord  Eldon  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  JJoniUs.— (Extract) 

**  Saturday  morning  (probably  1820). 
**  I  should  like  to  have  been  with  you,  either  at  little  canny  Petty 
France,  or  at  a  place — I  think  they  call  it  Froster  (Frocester) — a  village 
below  a  hill,  from  which  there  is  a  wonderfully  fine  view  of  the  vale  which 
divides  England  and  Wales.  I  used,  in  days  of  yore,  to  esjoy  those  snug 
inns.  Bath  is  very  well  worth  seeing — and  York  House  used  to  fhmish 
very  pretty  eating  and  drinking — but  the  quiet  of  those  little  places  which 
I  have  mentioned,  with  their  homely  fiire,  used  to  delight  me  more  than 
the  seats  of  the  fiishionable,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  great ;  and  so  tiiey  do 
stiU." 

The  same  to  the  same. 

(Not  dated ;  written  probably  Dec.  12th,  1820.) 
**  I  had  not  mentioned  to  you  that  I  was  the  only  Cabinet  Muiister  and 
Councillor  who  was  in  time  to  attend  the  Duchess  of  Clarence  on  Sunday 
evening*,  when  she  brought  into  the  world  a  presamptive  heiress  to  the 

♦  Dec  10th. 
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I  prown.  She  is  christened  by  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Georgiana.  I  hope 
I  the  bairn  will  live :  it  came  a  little  too  early,  and  is  a  yery  small  one  at 
'  present ;  but  the  doctors  seem  to  think  it  will  thrive ;  and  to  the  ears  of 
your  humble  servant  it  appears  to  be  noisy  enough  to  show  it  has  great 
strength.  Nobody  in  the  room  at  its  birth,  but  the  doctors,  the  nurse,  and 
the  Chancellor." 

The  Chancellor's  good  wishes  for  the  little  Princess  were  not 
fulfilled :  she  died  in  early  infancy.  — 

Lm-d  EUon  to  ihe  Hon,  Mrs,  E.  Bankes,— (Extract.) 

"  Jan.  8th,  1821. 
"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  a  Welsh-woman,  sending  me,  in  a  basket,  a 
copy  of  a  will  and  pedigree,  for  my  advice.  You  will  say,  why  send  the 
papers  in  a  basket  ?  Therein  she  sends  also  a  goose ;  but,  in  her  letter  ex- 
presses a  gT3,Te  hope  that  her  munificence  will  not  incline  me  to  be  therefore 
more  fiivourable  in  my  opinion,  and  assuring  me  that  she  does  not  mean  It 
as  a  bribe.  I  think  Taffy,  the  Welsh- woman,  will  be  much  surprised 
when  she  receives  my  letter,  informing  her,  that  being  a  judge,  she  might 
as  properly  apply  to  her  goose  for  advice  as  to  me." 

Lord  Eldon  records  this  Welsh  present  in  his  Anecdote 
Book;  adding,  "This  was,  I  think,  the  only  thing  in  my 
Chancellorship  that  looked  like  an  application  for  undue 
favour :  except,  that  an  anonymous  person  offered  me  twenty 
per  cent,  upon  several  thousand  pounds,  if  I  would  decree  in 
his  favour ;  but  I  never  could  find  out  who  that  person  was." 

The  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  Queen  had 
not  long  determined,  before  her  popularity  began  to  decline.* 
The  well-meaning  part  of  the  nation,  who  had  taken  an  interest 
in  her  favour  by  reason  of  the  hardship  of  her  case,  very 
naturally  ceased  to  concern  themselves  with  their  affairs,  when 
they  had  seen  her  safe  through  her  dangers,  and  had  become 
calm  enough  to  weigh  the  evidence  affecting  her :  —  and  those 
designing  persons,  who  had  upheld  her  for  the  mere  purposes  of 
party  or  of  revolution,  did  but  follow  their  nature  in  abandoning 
her  when  she  was  no  longer  available  for  their  purposes.  And 
a8  the  multitude  are  seldom  content  with  a  just  moderation,  the 
tide  of  their  zeal  not  only  left  her  aground,  but  turned  almost 
immediately  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  overflowed  with 
a  capricious  enthusiasm  for  the  King  and  Government. 
George  lY.  was  not  slow  to  perceive  his  advantage,  and  re- 

•  See  Lord  Eldon's  letter  to  Mrs.  E.  Bankes,  of  AprU  26tb,  1820. 
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solved  to  avail  himself  of  it  for  the  purposes  pointed  out  in  tlie 
following  letter :  — 

King  George  IV,  to  Lord  Eldon. 
"  My  dear  Lord,  Brighton,  Jan.  9th,  1821. 

"  As  the  Courts  of  Law  -will  now  open  within  a  few  days,  I  am  desirous 
to  know  the  decision  that  has  been  taken  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  upon 
the  mode  in  which  all  the  venders  of  treason,  and  libellers,  such  as  Benbow, 
&c.  &;c.  &c.,  are  to  be  prosecuted.  This  is  a  measure  so  vitally  indispens- 
able to  my  feelings,  as  well  as  to  the  country,  that  I  must  insist  that  no 
further  loss  of  time  should  be  suffered  to  elapse  before  proceedings  be  m- 
stituted.  It  is  clear  beyond  dispute  that  the  unprovement  of  the  public 
mind,  and  the  loyalty  which  the  country  is  now  every  where  displaying, 
if  properly  ctdtivated,  and  turned  to  the  best  advantage  by  Ministers^  that  the 
Grovemment  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  repair  to  the  country  and  to  me  those 
evils,  of  the  magnitude  of  which  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  This  I 
write  to  you  in  your  double  capacity,  as  a  friend  and  a  minister ;  and  I  wish, 
under  the  same  feelings  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  that  you  would  communicate 
my  opinions  and  detemunations  to  him. 

"  Always,  my  dear  Lord, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  G.  R." 

Lord  Eldon  to  the  Hon.  Mrs,  E,  Bankes (Extract) 

(Middle  of  Jan.  1821.) 
**  This  morning  I  am  going  forth  to  my  work  and  labour,  and  so  expire 
those  holidays,  which  (being  passed  in  frost,  nipping  frost,  and  rain,  con- 
stant rain,  since,  for  the  rain,  it  raineth  every  day)  have  been  spent  by  the 
fireside ;  and  many  an  hour  has  passed  on  the  hearth  in  meditation,  with 
the  fancy  very  busy  in  finding  out  likenesses  of  the  human  visage  in  the 
fire.  This,  however,  is  what  Cowper,  I  think,  somewhere  calls  a  sleep  of 
the  mind,  very  refreshing  to  it ;  and  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  even  such 
holidays  are  now  no  more. 

**  In  an  hour^s  time  I  shall  be  among  the  lawyers,  who  are  «o  favourites 
of  yours ;  and  I  would  much  rather  see  my  pointers,  &c.,  and  listen  to  the 
sounds  with  which  they  express  their  joy  at  seeing  their  master,  than  to 
the  eloquence  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  babblers,  to  whom  now,  for  a 
long  time  possibly,  I  must  lend  unwilling  ears.  I  say  possibly,  because  till 
the  temper  of  Parliament  b  tried  in  the  subsequent  week,  our  fkte  remains 
mighty  uncertun.^' 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  23rd  of  Ja- 
nnary  1821,  by  the  Sang  in  person.  The  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords  had  relation  principally  to  foreign  affairs.  The  Chan- 
cellor took  no  part  in  the  general  discussion  ;  but  at  its  close, 
when  some  little  altercation  was  arising  between  Lord  Ellen- 
Wrough  and  Lord  Holland  about  the  tone  which  it  behoved 
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England  to  take  for  the  prevention  of  a  war  by  Austria  against 
Naples,  he  dissipated  the  mutual  displeasure  by  observing  that 
if  one  Noble  Lord  were  Austria  and  the  other  England,  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  might  or  might 
not  be  prevented  fix>m  going  to  war. 

The  Whigs,  who  had  entertained  a  lively  hope  that  the  un- 
popularity of  the  proceedings  against  the  Queen  would  force 
the  Ministers  out  of  office,  were  unable,  on  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, to  suppress  the  spleen  of  disappointment,  and  vented 
themselves  in  bitter  petitions  and  fierce  debates.  They  not  only 
censured  the  general  course  pursued  by  Ministers  against  her 
Majesty,  but  contended  that  the  exclusion  of  her  name  from  the 
Liturgy  was  positively  illegal.  An  allegation  to  that  effect,  after 
having  been  disposed  of  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  re- 
newed in  the  House  of  Lords  *  on  the  second  reading  of  a  bill 
for  granting  to  her  an  annuity  of  50,000/. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  answer  to  this  argoment,  declared  the  law  in 
the  most  unqualified  tenns.  He  said,  that  if  he  had  any  doubt  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  omission  of  the  Queen's  name,  he  would  be  the  first  to  advise 
its  restimition ;  that  he  had  possessed  himself  of  all  the  information  attain- 
able oa  the  subject,  and  had  applied  to  it  the  deepest  research ;  and  that 
the  e(»isideration  of  the  statutes  relating  to  it,  and  of  what  had  been  done 
under  them,  had  perfectly  satisfied  his  mind. 

In  the  following  April  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  led  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  House  of  Commons,  succeeded,  by  his  father's 
death,  to  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

The  measures  introduced  by  Mr.  Plunkett  for  the  BeHef  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  embodied  in  a  bill,  which,  having 
heen  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons,  was  read  for  the 
first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  3rd  of  April. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  expressed  his  belief  that  it  would  be  impossilile  for 
the  promoters  of  that  measure  to  introduce  any  modifications  which  could 
^^viBg  bim  to  acquiesce  in  it  He  added,  that  he  would,  however,  bestow 
his  best  reflection  on  the  subject,  befbre  the  discussion  on  the  second 
reiding. 

The  second  reading  was  moved  on  the  17th,  when  the  Duke 
of  York  briefly  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  bill,  as  tending 
to  change  the  constitution  of  1688,  and  the  system  which  had 
seated  the  reigning  family  on  the  throne.  Lord  Darnley  advo- 
cated the  relief :  and  then  the  Lord  Chancellor  delivered  the 

*  Feb.  20th. 
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celebrated  argument  in  opposition  to  it,  of  which  the  principal 
passages  are  printed  at  length  in  the  Appendix  to  this  work, 
from  the  edition  published  with  his  own  corrections.  Xx>rd 
Grenville  answered  the  Chancellor  in  a  long  and  skilful  speech. 
On  a  division,  the  Peers  who  voted  for  the  second  reading  were: 
120 ;  against  it,  159 ;  so  that  39  was  the  majority  by  which  the 
bill  was  rejected.  This  debate  forms  the  principal  topic  of  the' 
following  letter,  which  is  without  a  date  : 

Lard  Eldon  to  Sir  William  5co«.-- (Extract) 

(Post-mark,  1821 ;  written  shortly  after  April  17th.) 
**  1  have  reason  to  be  confident  that  when  Plnnkett  made  his  first  motion, 
he  had  not  the  least  notion  that  he  should  be  in  a  majority.  To  his 
surprise,  however,  he  found  himself  in  that  state.  It  then  became  ne- 
cessary to  do  what  had  not  before  been  thought  of — to  set  about  drawing 
Acts  of  Parliament  And  I  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
very  conscious,  in  both  Houses,  that,  being  unexpectedly  hurried  into  and 
through  that  operation,  they  perceived  blunder  after  blunder,  and  inaccuracy 
after  inaccuracy,  till,  amending  a  few,  they  found  it  too  exposing  to  amend 
all  they  discovered  in  their  bills,  and  therefore  risked  what  they  did  not 
amend.  It  was  quite  clear  in  Lord  G.'s  (Grenville's)  speech  that,  pro- 
fessing that  the  bill  must  be  greatly  amended  in  the  Committee,  he  did 
most  carefully  abstain  from  pointing  out  one  single  enactment  that  conld  be 
left  untouched — or  one  that  he  would  introduce  as  one  of  his  great  amend- 
ments. He  was  very  dexterous  in  avoiding  saying  that  he  would  have  &o 
securities ;  but  I  think  it  clear  that  is  now  his  meaning.  The  Duke  of 
York  has  done  more  to  quiet  this  matter  than  every  thing  else  put  together. 
It  has  had  a  great  effect  I  have  nothing  further  to  delay  your  drinking 
to  the  thirty -nine,  who  saved  the  thirty-nine  articles — a  very  fashionable 
toast  Lady  Eldon  recruits  but  very  slowly :  I  had  looked  for  a  little 
country  air  for  her  during  some  part  of  the  recess :  but  that  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.  Lord  S.  (Sidmouth)  tells  me  that  P.  (Plunkett)  was  folly 
aware,  before  he  came  here,  of  the  opposition  of  the  Irish  clergy;  he  seems 
to  have  been  taken  in  by  his  first  motion  succeeding.    John  is  doing  well. 

**  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Eldon. 
**  No  Irish  expedition ;  probably  no  coronation." 

The  next  extract,  from  a  letter  also  addressed  to  Sir  W. 
Scott,  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  light  which,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  it,  is  thrown  upon  Lord  Eldon's  personal  feelings 
and  motives  in  the  matter  of  the  Catholic  question,  but  also  for 
the  wise  and  memorable  warning  which  it  holds  out  to  the  young 
fortune-hunters  of  the  legal  profession  :  — 
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Lord  Eldon  to  Sir  William  Scott  —  (Extract) 

"Dear  Brother,  (April  27tb,  1821.) 

•*I  observe  what  you  state  about  F.  I  fear  that  my  powers  are  very 
Baited:  for  I  cannot  sacrifice  my  existence  to  any  considerations  ;  and  I 
bow,  when  I  go  out  of  office,  I  can  be  of  no  service  to  him  or  any  other 
pcnon,  and  in  office  I  cannot  remain.  It  is  not  fit  I  should,  after  70.  I 
UD  going  on  mider  a  conviction  that  I  ought  to  quit  for  the  sake  of  the 
fsblic,  which  is  both  distressing  and  uncomfortable,  if  not  disgraceful  to 
it  The  truth  is  that  upon  F.  there  must  be  impressed  the  necessity  of 
lii  working  for  himself.  These  lads,  who  give  each  other  great  dinners, 
pidi  their  chiret,  champagne,  &c.,  must  learn  that  tl^s  will  not  do,  if  they 
ire  to  parsne  a  profession,  and  they  most  learn  that  if  they  want  the  aid 
if  a  profession,  they  must  submit  to  the  privations,  which  yoong  men,  who 
ire  to  get  forward  in  professions,  have  always  submitted  to.  This  is  a 
nth  of  which  they  are  not  aware.  I  am  sure  the  time  is  about  over, 
ibeQ  I  can  do  any  thing  as  to  patronage.  I  cannot  remain  in  a  situation 
Id  which  it  is  annexed.  The  truth  is,  what  our  relations  may  fiiirly  chiim 
lanibject  we  should  set  about  settling  between  us,  and  not  leave  to  acci- 
tests  which  may  happen  every  day.  I  am  conscious  that  I  cannot  count 
iboot  years  or  months,  and  I  feel  that  I  ought,  with  reference  to  daims 
ioch  as  I  allude  to,  to  make  provision,  if  we  understand  each  other,  which 
ean  regulate  those  claims  when  we  are  no  more.  But  upon  this  we  can 
BODTerBe  when  we  meet 

"I  have  no  great  appetite  for  printing.  At  the  same  time  the  papers 
have  printed  such  nonsense  that  I  am  uneasy  about  it  As  to  Liverpool, 
I  do  not  know  what  he  means.  To  please  Grenville,  he  makes  a  Regius 
P^o^easor,  ~  friend  to  the  Catholics.  To  please  Lansdowne,  he  makes  a 
Buhop  of  Bristol  and  Regius  Protessor,  —  friend  to  the  Catholics.  He 
fl»«efore,  I  dare  say,  will  not  stir  a  step  beyond  pronouncing  in  words  his 
>P«ech.  I  am  not  quite  content  with  this — and  yet  I  don*t  know  what 
to  do.  But  what  he  does  or  does  not  do,  I  think,  should  not  regulate  me. 
Cio  a  man  who  makes  such  a  Secretary  for  Ireland  as  wa  have,  aAd  two 
•nch  Regius  Professors  and  such  a  Bishop,  be  serious  ? 

**  With  me  this  thing  about  the  Catholics  is  not  a  matter  of  consistency, 
Ixit  of  conscience.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  religious  matters,  I  cannot 
otherwise  regard  it" 

The  Grampound  Disfranchisenient  Bill  was  one  of  those  not 
^tftequently  attempted  measures,  by  which  Purist  politicians 
have  sought  to  extinguish  the  rights  of  many  for  the  wrong  of  a 
«w.  Their  logic  was,  that  if  a  bare  majority  of  the  voters  in 
*^7  constituency  were  convicted  of  bribery,  the  conviction  of 
ti^ese  was  the  condemnation  of  the  whole,  and  that  the  whole 
must  therefore  bear  the  penalty.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was 
ever  among  those  who  resisted  the  perpetration  of  such  justice. 
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On  the  14th  of  May  1821,  when  the  order  of  the  day  for  ihaj 
commitment  of  the  Grampound  Bill  was  read, 

He  asserted  it  to  be  a  bill  completely  irreconcilable  with  the  law 
constitation  of  this  country.  It  was  both  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
an  ex  post  facto  law.  It  inflicted  on  the  innocent  a  punishment 
only  by  the  guilty,  and  a  punishment  larger  than  even  the  guilty  W4 
liable  to  suffer  by  any  existing  law.  The  rights  of  individuals  ought 
to  be  sacrificed  for  the  fault  of  a  corporation  whereof  they  might  be 
hers.  The  right  of  voting  was  given  to  the  Corporation,  but  the 
belonged  to  individuals,  insomuch  that,  if  any  of  the  freemen  of  Graiaaj 
pound  had  been  prevented  from  voting  at  the  late  elections,  they  ooolij 
have  brought  actions  for  pecuniary  damages.  What  would  be  the  moni 
effect  of  such  a  bill  ?  It  would  afford  ground  for  the  corrupt  electors  t» 
say  to  their  incorrupt  brethren,  "  Why  do  you  continue  incorrupt  ?  la 
case  we  be  disfranchised  for  being  guilty,  you  will  equally  be  disfranchisei. 
being  innocent." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  committed  on  the  21st,  on  which 
day  the  Lord  Chancellor  proposed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  in- 
justice of  punishing  persons  not  proved  to  be  guilty,  that  instead 
of  disfranchising  the  entire  borough,  the  bill  should  confine  the 
franchise  to  the  unconvicted  burgesses.  His  interposition,  how- 
ever, was  unavailing,  and  the  bill  was  finally  passed  into  law.  * 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  took  the  field  again  on  the  30th  of  May, 
when  he  moved  a  resolution  purporting  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  in  the  next  Session  adopt  some  measures  on  the 
subject  of  the  arrears  of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  motion  was  negatived ;  but  by 
only  56  against  52. 

Lord  EUon  to  the  Hon,  Mrs,  E,  Bankes, 

"  My  dearest  Fan,  Lin.  Inn  Hall,  June  4th,  1821. 

"  No  news.  I  only  write,  therefore,  on  my  birthday,  to  send  you  both 
my  love  and  mamma's. 

"  At  threescore  years  and  ten,  I  have  to  bless  God  that  I  have  better 
health  than  I  had  fifty  years  ago. 

"  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

"Eldon.- 

It  was  determined,  before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  that 
the  Eang's  coronation  should  take  place  during  the  recess.  Some 
trouble  then  arose  from  a  claim  preferred  by  Queen  Caroline  to 
be  a  partaker  in  the  ceremonial : 

*  1  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  47. 
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LordEldtm  to  the  Hon,  Mrs.  E,  Bankea. 

\  "July  6th,  1821. 

[•  ^  I  hMYe  been  at  the  Privy  Coxinoil  all  the  moming,  hearing  Brougham 
pgne  the  claim  of  the  Queen  to  he  crowned.    His  argument  seemed,  to 

trt  there,  to  prove  the  very  reverse  of  any  such  claim,  as  a  right     She 
ms  to  he  crowned  with  tiie  King,  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same 
ilace. 

f  «*  William  the  Conqueror's  queen  was  crowned  two  years  after  he  was 
toowned. 

^  **  Henry  L's  queen  ditto. 
I.  M  Stephen's  queen  ditto. 
;    **  Richard  L's  queen  crowned  abroad. 

**  John's  queen  not  crowned  with  him,  but  crowned. 
'   **  Henry  III.*s  queen,  not  with  him,  but  afterwards  alone. 
•  •*  Edward  III.'s  queen  crowned  alone. 

••  Henry  IV.'s  queen  crowned,  not  with  him. 

•«  Henry  V.'s  ditta 

**  Henry  VL's  queen,  not  crowned  with  him,  but  alone, 

•*  Henry  VIL's  queen  crowned  long  after  him. 

^  Henry  VIII. ;  some  of  his  queens  crowned,  some  not  crowned. 

**  Charles  I. :  his  queen  not  crowned  at  alL 

**  Charles  II. :  his  queen  not  crowned  at  all. 

"  Gewge  IL's  queen,  or  George  L's,  I  am  not  sure  which,  not  crowned 
•talL 

**  So  there's  the  whole  history  for  you,  dear  Fan,  as  picked  up  from  his 
speech  to-day." 

Lord  EldoH  to  the  Hon,  Mrs,  E.  Bankes. 

«  Dearest  Fan,  (July  7th,  1821.) 

**  I  should  hardly  trouble  you  with  a  letter  to-day,  if  I  did  not  think  it 
right  that  you  and  Edward  should  first  hear,  from  myself,  what  you  will 
learn  by  other  means  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  that  a  patent  will  be 
sealed,  this  evening  I  believe,  creating  me  Viscount  Encombe  and  Earl  of 
Eldon.  I  have  earnestly  begged  ofE;  for  my  fortune  is  not  more  than  equal 
to  my. present  rank  ;  but  in  vain.  To  the  King's  determination,  therefore, 
ind  to  my  having  held  the  office  of  Chancellor  so  long,  my  present  and 
fbture  descendants  must  attribute  all  inconveniences  that  may  result  from 
this,  and  not  to  any  imprudent  ambition'  of  mine.  I  must  say,  notwith- 
mnrting  he  would  not  let  me  off,  the  King  was  very  gracious.  He  seals 
mjf  patent  first,  with  some  special  recital  in  it,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen. 
I  write  this  whilst  I  am  listening  to  the  Attorney  General  against  the 
Queen's  claim,  and  must  therefore  finish.    God  bless  you  both. 

**  Your  ever  affectionate  Eldon." 

The  circumstances  of  this  promotion  are  thus  minutely  re- 
corded by  himself  in  the  Anecdote  Book :  — 
'*  His  Majesty  George  III.  repeatedly  offered  to  confer  upon 
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me  the  dignity  of  an  £arldom :  I,  as  repeatedly,  stated  to 
Majesty  my  humble  advice,  that  the  Crown  should  not  confii 
more  than  one  title  of  peerage  upon  the  same  individual,  or, 
other  words,  more  than  one  title  of  peerage  in  one  generati< 
I  frankly  told  him  that  a  Peer  had,  as  a  principal  object  of  ea 
pectation  from  the  favour  of  the  Crown,  advancement  in  ik 
peerage,  and  had  little  but  that  to  look  for,  and  that  aju  addi 
tional  rank  in  the  peerage  ought  to  be  made  as  much  and  4 
considerable  a  favour  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  as  the  first  gran 
of  a  dignity.     That  this  must  of  course  admit  of  exception  ]| 
extraordinary  cases.     The  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  instanc^ 
when  he  was  first  introduced  into  the  House  of  Peers,   caHM 
into  it  a  Baron,  a  Viscount,  an  Earl,  a  Marqius,  and  a  Duka 
every  one  of  these  dignities  having  been  conferred  for  emineni 
services  performed  from  time  to  time :  and  upon  that  introduc- 
tion, I,  as  Speaker,  communicated  to  him  the  thanks  of  the 
House  for  all  those  services.     This  was  a  rare  case,  and  I  don\ 
recollect  another  instance  of  such  a  case,  except  in  the  Boydj 
Family,  who  receive  usually  all  dignities,  I  believe,  upon  theii^ 
first  elevation  to  the  peerage.     His  Majesty  George  IJL  was 
pleased  to  allow  me  to  decline  any  higher  rank  in  the  peerage 
than  that  of  a  Baron.     His  Majesty  George  IV.  allowed  me  also 
to  prevail  upon  him,  for  the  same  reasons,  to  decline  further 
advancement  in  the  peerage,  repeatedly  offered  to  me  by  him ; 
but,  having  given  some  marks  of  his  favour  to  his  Ministers 
upon  the  cessation  of  war,  he,  at  length,  made  such  a  point  ot 
my  receiving  a  mark  of  his  favour  by  accepting  an  Earldom,  and 
pressed  it  upon  me  with  so  much  earnestness  and  anxiety,  that 
I  was  compelled  to  accept  it.     But  that  it  might  not  be  drawn 
frequently  into  example,  it  was  recited  in  the  patent  that  it  was 
granted  in  consideration  of  my  very  long  services,  I  think  nine- 
teen years,  in  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  to  which  office  I 
had  been  three  times  promoted." 

Lord  Eldon,  relating  the  same  facts  to  Mrs.  Forster,  added, 
"  We  argued  pretty  strongly  for  some  time,  when  he  put  an 
end  to  it  by  declaring — *If  you  will  not  make  out  your  own 
patent,  I  will  get  some  one  else  to  do  it,  and  when  I  send  it  to 
you,  I  will  see  if  you  dare  to  return  it.'  Thus  I  became  an  Earl 
without  my  own  consent."  * 

*  In  accordance  with  the  before-mentioned  arrangement,  the  patent 
creating  him  Viscount  Encombe  and  Earl  of  Eldon,  which  is  dated  the 
7th  of  July,  1821,  contuns  the  following  words :  — 
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^  XKe  Chancellor's  letter  of  thanks,  and  the  King's  answer,  are 
follows :  — 

*<  Hamilton  Place,  Saturday,  July  7th,  1821. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  having  been  informed  that  your  Majesty  has 
pleased  to  sign  the  warrant  for  his  promotion  in  the  peerage,  cannot 
ut  himself  to  delay  the  expressing  to  your  Majesty  his  most  gratefhl 
He  is  too  sensible  of  the  many  imperfections  which,  during  the. 
yixT  of  life,  have  occurred  in  his  attempts  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
Bit  Station,  in  which  his  gracious  Sovereigns  have  been  pleased  to  place, 
so  long  to  continue  him,  not  to  feel  that  he  is  wholly  and  entirely  in- 
llbted.  for  this  distinction  to  royal  favour ;  and  he  cannot  hope,  in  the 
cline  of  life,  to  render  any  services  which  can  be  in  any  degree  an  ade- 
ate  return  for  it    He  trusts  that  your  Majesty  will  permit  him  to  offer 
yonr  Majesty  his  warmest  gratitude,  to  tender  to  you  the  duty  and  at- 
tent  of  a  devoted  servant,  and  the  homage  and  loyalty  of  a  fidthful 
M&lgect." 

"  Carlton  Palace, 
•*  My  dear  Friend,  Saturday  night,  July  7th,  1821. 

**  I  most  thank  you  for  your  affectionate  letter,  which  is  very  acceptable 
to  my  feelings  :  God  grant  that  you  may  long  live  to  enjoy  the  honours  so 
justly  due  to  your  eminent  talents  and  distinguished  services.    I  shall  hope 
to  see  you  early  in  the  morning,  as  I  have  much  to  say  to  you. 
"  Always,  my  dear  friend, 

•*  Very  affectionately  yours, 

"  G.  R." 

"  Know  ye,  that  we,  in  consideration  of  the  profound  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  our  realm  possessed  by  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Council- 
lor John  Baron  Eldon,  our  High  Chancellor  of  that  part  of  our  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Great  Britain,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  distinguished  ability  and  integrity  which  he  has  invariably 
I   evmeed  in  administering  those  laws  in  his  said  office  of  Chancellor  during 
the  period  of  nineteen  years,  of  our  especial  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and 
mere  motion,  have  advanced,  preferred,  and  created  the  said  John  Baron 
Eldon,  to  the  state,  degree,  dignity  and  honour  of  Viscount  Encombe  of 
Encombe  in  our  coun^  of  Dorset,"  &c    **  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said 
name,  state,  degree,  stUe,  dignity,  title,  and  honour  of  Viscount  Encombe 
of  Encombe  aforesaid  to  him  the  said  John  Baron  Eldon  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten  and  to  be  begotten,"  &c     "  And  more- 
over know  ye,  that  we,  of  our  further  especial  grace,  certain  knowledge, 
and  mere  motion,  have  advanced,  preferred,  and  created  the  said  John 
Baron  Eldon  to  a  more  ample  state,  degree,  dignitv,  and  honour  of  Earl  of 
Hdon  in  our  county  palatine  of  Durham,  and  lum  the  said  John  Baron 
I    Eldon,  Earl  of  Eldon  aforesaid,  do  by  these  presents  create,  advance,  and 
I    prefer,  and  we  ha^e  appointed,  given,  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents 
I  fbr  ns,  our  heirs  and  successors,  do  appoint,  give,  and  grant,  unto  him  the 
I  said  John  Baron  Eldon,  the  name,  state,  degree,  stile,  dignity,  title,  and 
[  honour,  of  Earl  of  Eldon  aforesaid,  and  him  the  said  John  Baron  Eldon 
we  do  by  these  presents  really  dignify  and  ennoble  with  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  Barl  of  flldon  aforesaid,"  ^*  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  name, 
•t^  degree,  stile,  digni^,  title,  and  honour  of  Earl  of  Eldon  aforesaid, 
unto  bim  the  said  John  Baron  Eldon  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  law- 
folly  begotten  and  to  be  begotten,"  &c. 
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Next  day  Lord  Eldon  writes  thus  to  his  daughter : — 

"  My  dearest  Fan,  Sunday  evening. 

*'  The  patent  could  not  be  sealed  till  to-morrow  morning,  when  I 
take  my  seat  under  this  new  title,  f 

**  I  was  gazetted  last  night ;  the  King  having  determined  that  I  she 

take  place  of  all  who  are  to  be  created  Earls,  and  that,  for  distinctio]i»J 

should  be  gazetted  alone. 

****** 

**  If  my  family  feel  inconvenience  from  too  much  rank,  the  evil  is 

owing  to  folly,  vanity,  or  ambition  of  mine.'    I  have  most  earnestly  < 

deavoured  to  protect  them,  though  ineffectually,  against  that  evil. — I  ] 

his  Majesty's  hand  yesterday  in  bed — attack  of  gout — bad  symptom 

coronation." 

Lord  Eldon  took  his  seat  as  Earl  on  the  9th  of  July.  The 
ceremonial  varied  a  little  from  the  usual  course,  by  reason  at 
his  holding  the  Great  Seal  The  Journals  describe  the  proceed- 
ing thus:  — 

"  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  signlBed  to  the  House,  *  That  his  Majesty  haft 
b«en  pleased  to  create  John  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  that  pod 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Great  Britain 
a  Viscount  and  Earl  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
by  the  stile  and  title  of  Viscount  Encombe,  and  Earl  of  Eldon.'  Where- 
upon his  Lordship,  taking  in  his  hand  the  Purse  with  the  Great  Seal,  re- 
tired to  the  lower  end  of  the  House,  and  having  there  put  on  his  robes,  was 
introduced  between  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 
(also  in  their  robes) ;  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  Clarencienx 
King  of  Arms  (in  the  absence  of  Garter  King  of  Arms),  carrying  his 


t  Note  bt  the  present  Earl. — The  patent  of  the  Earldom  of  Eldon 
is  dated  the  7th  of  July  1821  :  it  was  sealed  on  the  9th. 

The  Great  Seal,  whose  impression  it  bears,  is  the  one  of  King  Greorge  IIL 
which  was  used  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  and  which  was  em^oyed 
under  his  successor  until  the  completion  of  a  new  one  with  the  efGi^  of 
King  George  IV.;  on  which  occasion  the  former  seal,  being  cancelled, 
became  the  property  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  who  had  it  gilt  and 
mounted,  the  obverse  and  reverse  together,  in  a  large  silver  salver. 

For  several  years  after  the  Union  with  Ireland,  a  copper  Great  Seal  had 
been  used,  which  was  eventually  replaced,  in  1815,  by  the  silver  seal,  here 
mentioned  as  sealing  the  Earldom  of  Eldon.  That  copper  seal,  having 
been  thus  dispensed  with  during  Lord  Eldon's  Chancellorship,  had  there- 
upon  become  his  property  ;  and  he  had  had  it  gilt  and  mounted,  the  ob- 
verse and  reverse  separately,  in  two  silver  salvers. 

Lord  Eldon  told  me  that  the  mode  of  officially  cancelling  the  Great  Seals 
was,  that  the  Sovereign  in  Council  struck  them,  though  but  gently,  with 
an  hammer,  which  was  considered  to  deface  them.  He  added,  **  Slight  as 
this  injury  was,  yet  upon  my  putting  them  into  my  silversmith's  hands,  the 
latter  proposed  to  repair  the  damage ;  but  I  declined  it,  telling  Mr.  Make- 
peace that  nothing  should  be  done  to  diminish  the  interest  or  authentidty 
oftheuL" 
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Uvdship'g  patent,  (which  he  delivered  to  him  at  the  steps  of  the  throne,) 
|Ad  the  Deputy  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  England  preceding. 
:  **  His  JLordship  (after  three  obeisances)  laid  down  his  letters  patent  npon 
K  chair  of  state,  kneeling,  and  from  thence  took  and  deliyered  them  to 
Pw  derk,  who  read  the  same  at  the  table. 

^  **  The  said  letters  patent  bear  date  the  7th  day  of  July,  in  the  second 
fear  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty.  His  Lordship's  writ  of  summons 
ras  also  read."  (Here  follows  the  writ  verbatim.)  **  Then  his  Lordship, 
It  the  table,  took  the  oaths,  and  made  and  subscribed  the  declaration,  and 
ibo  took  and  subscribed  the  oath  of  abjuration,  pursuant  to  the  statutes, 
bd  was  afterwards  placed  on  the  lower  end  of  the  Earls'  bench,  and  from 
lience  went  to  the  upper  end  of  the  same  bench,  and  sat  there  as  Lord 
bhancellor,  and  then  his  Lordship  returned  to  the  Woolsack."  ♦ 

Lord  EUon  to  Lady  F.  J,  ^an^s. —(Extract) 

"July  10th,  1821. 

**  I  took  my  seat  yesterday  as  Earl  of  Eldon.  The  ceremonial,  which  is 
lifferent  from  other  Peers,  when  the  new  Peer  is  Lord  Chancellor,  was 
bnrions.  I  see  they  have  got  a  statement  of  it  in  this  day's  *  Morning 
i^Mt'  I  cannot  but  say  that  I  was  nervous  and  somewhat  agitated  by  the 
BEtreme  kindness  of  all  the  Peers  who  in  the  course  of  the  day  came  into 
Sie  House.  This  gave  me  a  headache,  which,  about  an  hour  ago,  I  have 
got  lid  of.  The  question  whether  John,  who  is  come  from  Winchester,  is 
to  have  title  of  courtesy,  is  undetermined,  and  now  before  the  Heralds. 

**  The  Privy  Council,  very  numerously  attended,  has  determined  unani- 
BAOusly  that  the  Queen  is  not  entitled  of  right  to  be  crowned  at  any  time. 
She  is,  I  hear  firom  pretty  good  authority,  determined  to  be  present  at  the 
coronation, — another  source  of  mischiei^ — but  I  hear  she  is  quite  positive 
vp(m  it." 

On  the  llth  of  July  the  Lord  Chancellor  delivered  the  King's 
speech  concluding  the  Session. 

His  Majesty  took  the  occasion  of  the  now  approaching  cere- 
mony to  bestow  yet  further  honour  on  the  family  of  Scott,  by 
nising  Sir  William  to  the  Peerage.  Lord  Eldon  writes  thus  to 
him  on  the  selection  of  his  title : — 

(Not  dated ;  written  about  the  end 
"  Dear  Brother,  of  June,  or  beginning  of  July,  1821.) 

**  Lord  Sherborne  has  been  with  Government,  expressing  uneasiness  at 
having  heard,  that  you  intend  to  take  the  title  of  Stawel  or  Stowel,  I  know 
not  which.  Lady  Sherborne  is  candidate  for  one  of  those,  for  herself  and 
heirs  male,  as  I  understand  the  matter — not  the  same  as  that  you  propose, 
bat  idem  sonans — the  difference  only  between  an  A  and  O.  —  It  is  stated 
that  the  late  King  was  always  anxious  to  prevent  this  clashing  of  titles ; 
ud,  in  general,  it  has  been  avoided,  though  instances  occur  of  it  —  I 

*  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  voL  liy.  p.  572. 
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understand  that  Ladj  Sherborne  is  the  heir  to  the  title  she  wants,  if  it  1 
been  limited  to  heirs  male*,  and,  for  reasons  I  don't  know,  suppose | 
had  pretensions  to  the  continuance  of  it  in  her  male  descendants,  t 
should,  and  perhaps  may,  be  attended  ta    Lord  Sherborne  came  to  7 
Liverpool  in  the  House  to-daj,  to  express  his  uneasiness  at  this  i 
and  Lord  Liverpool  desired  me  to  communicate  this  to  you,  which  I  i 
not  refuse  doing,  for  your  own  consideration. 

"  Tours  always  affectionately, 

♦*EUK)M." 

Lord  Eldon's  inclination^  as  he  afterwards  told  the  preset 
Earl,  was,  that  Sir  William  should  take  his  title  from  Usworllj 
his  paternal  property  in  Durham  ;  but  Sir  William  adhered  il 
his  own  intention,  and  became  Baron  Stowell  of  Stowell  Pail 
in  the  County  of  Gloucester.  His  patent  of  peerage,  which  wai 
granted  with  limitation  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  bears  date 
17th  July  1821 ;  and  on  the  5th  of  the  following  February  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  introduced  by  the  Lords 
Bedesdale  and  Arden. 

On  the  19th  of  July  1821  was  celebrated  the  gorgeous  cere- 
monial of  the  Coronation  of  King  George  IV. 

Lard  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes.  —  (Extract) 

"  July  20th,  1821. 
"  It  is  all  over,  quite  safe  and  well.  The  Queen's  attempt  to  make  mis- 
chief failed.  She  sent  a  message  to  say,  that  she  would  be  at  the  Abbey 
by  8  o*clock.  To  take  the  persons  there  by  surprise,  she  came  between 
6  and  7.  After  trying  every  door  of  the  Abbey  in  vain,  she  came  to  the 
Hall ;  there  she  was  also  denied  entrance.  A  few  of  the  mob  called 
'  Queen  for  ever  I*  I  am  informed  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
great  hissing,  cries  of  *  Shame,  shame,  go  to  Bergami !  *  and  a  gentleman 
in  the  Hall  told  us,  that  when  her  Majesty  got  into  the  carriage  again,  she 
wept  Yesterday  must  have  informed  her  how  fleeting  is  popolar  favour. 
Her  friends  broke  Londonderry's  windows,  Montrose's,  and  various  other 
people's  windows,  who  were  preparing  illuminations.  We  had  a  very 
handsome  illumination :  John  Bull  spared  us ;  indeed  his  family  were  veiy 
civil  to  me,  in  the  course  of  my  transit  from  the  Hall  to  the  Abbey.  Th£ 
business  is  certainly  over  in  a  way  nobody  could  have  hoped.  Everybody 
went  in  the  morning  under  very  uncomfortable  feelings  and  dread.  I 
think  the  fatigue  of  it  would  have  killed  dear  Mamma.  William  Henry 
was  a  capital  figure  in  the  dress  of  an  ancient  Baron  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
He  looked  amazingly  well,  and  performed  his  duty  welL  John's  delight, 
I  think,  was  the  Champion,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Bflarq'uis  of 
Anglesea  going  on  horseback  for,  and  returning  on  horseback  with,  the 
King's  dinner.'* 

*  Sio  in  orig. 
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The  present  Earl  thus  describes  the  share  of  his  uncle^  W.  H.  J. 

in  the  pageant :  — 
^  Mj  uncle,  representing  Hastings,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  to  bear  the  canopj  over  the  Sove- 
in  the  procession.  This  canopj  was  splendidly  decorated, 
'  being  covered  outside  with  gold  tissue,  lined  with  tissue  of  silver, 
«uid  supported  by  eight  staves,  at  the  top  of  each  of  which  was 
Wk  silver-gilt  bell  surmounted  by  the  royal  emblems.  After  the 
^ceremonial,  one  of  these  bells  fell  to  his  share,  which  I  now  have, 
^|8  also  portions  of  each  of  the  tissues.  I  remember  to  have 
"Jieard  that  the  bells  were  prudently  silenced  by  the  temporary 
-zemoval  of  the  clappers." 

After  the  coronation,  the  Chancellor  had  so  severe  an  attack 
of  gout  in  the  knee,  that  he  was  obliged  to  send  his  excuses  to 
the  King  both  for  the  levee  of  the  25th,  and  for  the  drawing- 
xoom  of  the  26th.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  latter  day  the  King 
honoured  him  with  this  very  kind  answer : — 

King  George  IV.  to  Lord  Eldon. 

**  Thursday  eTening,  6  o'clock, 
**  My  dear  Chancellor,  July  26th,  1821. 

**  I  delay  not  a  moment  thanking  you  for  your  affectionate  note.  I  haye 
known  you,  and,  -with  truth  I  do  add,  that  I  have  loved  and  esteemed  you 
as  a  friend,  much  too  long  for  a  moment  to  entertain  a  thought  that  you 
would  not  have  presented  yourself  both  at  the  levee  yesterday,  as  well  as 
the  drawing-room  this  day,  if  it  had  been  morally  possible  for  you  to  have 
•done  sa  If  there  be  any  blame,  it  rests  with  me,  for  not  having  sent  to 
inqiwre  after  you,  but  which  I  desire  you  will  not  impute  to  forgetfulnesi 
<m  my  side,  but  to  the  constant  toony  and  burly-burly  I  have  been  peipe- 
taaUy  kept  in  for  the  last  fortnight 

**  I  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 

**  Always  your  most  affectionate  friend, 

"  G.  R. 
"  P.  S.  I  shall  rejoice,  if  you  are  able  to  come  to  me,  to  see  you  on  Sun> . 
day  as  usnaL" 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  StowdL 

**  Dear  Brother,  (No  date ;  end  of  July  182 1.) 

**  I  have  got  out  of  bed  this  morning.  My  knee  remains  immov- 
able, or  nearly  so ;  the  gout  in  the  foot  slight,  but  not  gone,  and  my 
mind  must  be  reconciled  to  confinement  for  some  time  to  come.  This 
is  dreadful  to  the  suitors,  and  harasses  me.  Among  the  letters  which 
modem  events  bring  me,  I  have  received  several  anonymous,  which  I 
destroy,  not  very  pleasant  either  for  me  or  you  to  read;  the  very  es- 
sence of  malignity  —  with  puns  or  jokes  up<m  our  titles,  very  spitefoL 
VOL.  IL  D 
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I 
"  Of  the  reports  aboat  the  Qaeeo  and  the  changes  in  Administratioi] 
I,  of  course,  in  bed,  have  heard  nothing — save  that  somebody  brongl] 
to  my  ladies  a  report  that  all  the  Ministers  were  going  out,  but  Lon 
Sidmouth  and  the  Chancellor.  That  any  changes  have  been  determiiiei 
upon,  I  take  to  be  quite  unfounded  ;  that  many  must  take  place  soos^ 
if  the  King  and  Liverpool  continue  in  the  temper  in  which  they  rei 
spectively  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  tfapugh  the  thing  may  wear  on  as  it  i^ 
till  his  excursions  are  over.  The  bulk  of  the  Ministers  are,  I  thinli 
convinced  that  the  K.  means,  and  that  my  neighbour*  will  indace  hin| 
to  change  them;  and  I  should  not  wonder  if,  in  a  too  great  confideno 
that  he  has  this  meaning,  they  were  to  retire  before  he  knew  how  t 
execute  it  It  is  impossible  but  that  the  thing  must  Ml  to  pieces.  Thi 
is  so  strongly  the  conviction  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  AdmiDistration 
that  I  think  that  conviction  will  of  itself  almost  produce  the  change 
If  such  a  change  takes  place,  it's  ridiculous  and  hard  upon  Sidmouth'i 
character,  to  suppose  that  because  he  has  consented  to  remain  at  presen 
to  keep  things  quiet,  and  I  have  consented  at  present  to  remain  becansi 
he  does,  that  either  of  us  should  remain,  if  there's  a  change,  coUeagues  oi 
Reformers,  Catholics,  and  Democrats.  As  to  me,  indeed,  I  can  renudit 
with  neither  of  them,  nor  the  present,  nor  any  other  set  of  men.  I  think, 
as  Johnson  (in  his  Rasselas,  I  believe)  has  it,  *  that  a  man  before  three* 
'  score  and  ten  may  have  satisfied  his  country's  demand  upon  him,  and  thai  I 

*  he  has  a  right  to  retirement,  to  review  his  past  life  and  pnrif|r  hia  heart! 

*  before  he  goes  hence.'  I  may  be  cut  off  suddenly ;  but,  if  it  pleases  God 
to  deliver  me  fh>m  sudden  death,  I  will  endeavour  so  to  employ  some  por- 
tion of  what  remains  of  life  as  that  I  may  not  die  notua  nimis  omnibut, 
ignottis  miki : — which  must  be  the  case  if  the  present  system  of  living  is 
not  given  up.  My  office  therefore  I  hold  only  till  the  storm,  that  blows, 
abates  —  and  it  is  too  violent  to  last 

"  My  good-natured  correspondents,  the  anonymous,  have  not  failed  to 
tell  me  that  my  promotion  in  the  peerage  should  operate  with  me  as  a  proof 
that  I  should  retire  as  superannuated.  I  agree  so  &r  with  them  that,  if  I 
do  not  retire,  I  shall  give  some  proof  that  I  am  abont  to  be  supers 
annuated." 

*  The  Marchioness  Conyngham. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

1821,  1822. 

The  Queen,  who,  by  her  indiscreet  appearance  at  the  gate  of 
Westminster  Abbey  on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  had  incurred 
the  mortification  of  a  public  exclusion  without  any  compensation 
of  public  sympathy,  was  now  in  a  feverish,  irritable,  and  dan- 
gerous state  of  health.  In  the  beginning  of  August,  she  was 
attacked  with  an  internal  inflammation ;  and  so  rapid  was  the 
disease,  that  on  the  night  of  the  7th  she  breathed  her  last.  The 
Kng,  who  had  set  out  on  his  long-meditated  visit  to  Ireland, 
was  already  at  Holyhead  when  the  tidings  of  his  consort's 
death  were  received  by  him ;  and,  from  that  port.  Lord  London- 
deny  wrote  the  following  note  to  the  Chancellor : — 

Tlie  Marquis  of  Londonderry  to  Lord  Eldon. 

"  My  dear  Ix)rd,  August,  1821. 

**  I  add  this  private  note  to  the  letter  which  the  King  has  directed  me  to 
write,  to  say  that  his  Migesty  is  quite  well,  and  has  evinced,  since  the  in- 
telligence of  the  Queen's  death  was  received,  every  disposition  to  conform 
to  such  arrangements  and  observances,  as  might  be  deemed  most  becoming 
upon  an  occasion  which  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
greatest  of  all  possible  deliverances,  both  to  his  Majesty  and  to  the  country. 
The  King  feels  assured  that  the  events  to  which  my  letters  refer,  once  in 
your  hands,  will  be  sifted  to  the  bottom,  and  wisely  decided ;  and,  to  the 
advice  he  may  receive,  there  will  be  every  disposition  on  his  Mijesty's 
part  to  conform ;  but,  where  papers  connected  with  his  daughter^  as  well  as 
other  branches  of  his  flunily,  are  in  question,  your  Lordship  will  estunate 
the  deep  interest  the  King  takes  in  your  giving  the  whole  your  best  con- 
•ideration. 

**  The  King  proposes  to  pass  over  to  Dublin  to-day.  The  wind  is  so  un- 
&ir  that  his  Migesty  intends  to  avail  himself  of  the  conveyance  of  a  steam- 
packet,  by  which,  the  sea  being  very  tranquil,  he  hopes  to  reach  Howth  in 
seven  or  eight  hours,  and  to  pass  quietly  to  the  Phcenix  Park,  where  his 
Mijesty  will  remain  in  privacy  till  the  Queen's  remains  have  been  em- 
harked  for  the  Continent  Ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

»*  LONDONDERBT." 
D  2 
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The  Duke  of  Montrose  to  Lord  Eldon. 

<*  My  dear  Lord,  Dublin  Castle,  Aug.  30th,  1821. 

**  All  has  passed  in  this  country  with  the  most  complete  success,  aod  it  is 
generally  expected  that  not  only  this  country,  but  the  whole  empire,  may 
reap  lasting  advantages  from  his  Msgesty's  visit,  whilst  the  striking;  gnid- 
ous,  and  graceful  manner  in  which  the  King  has  conducted  all  his  public 
displays  is  remarkable.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  also,  the  commiuid 
oi^er  themselves  which  the  whole  nation  have  had,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest ;  and  men  assure  me,  they  hardly  know  the  people  under  the  re- 
straint and  manner  which  they  have  imposed  on  themselves  since  the 
residence  of  his  Msgesty  amongst  them.  It  is  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, deserving  of  attention,  and  which,  had  I  not  seen  it,  I  could  not  have 
believed.  At  the  theatre,  though  fuU  of  enthusiasm,  they  had  a  quietness, 
and  a  desire  to  conduct  themselves  with  propriety  I  never  saw  before.  I 
have  seen  no  drunkenness,  no  unregulated  marks  of  affection  and  loyalty 
in  the  city;  elsewhere,  indeed,  they  have  pressed  upon  the  King  te 
see  and  to  touch  him,  a  little  inconveniently,  and  mixed  perhaps  wit^ 
some  superstition,  as  if  some  good  would  happen  to  them  in  some  way  or 
other,  from  having  touched  the  King  or  his  clothes. 

<*  I  cannot  attribute  all  this  to  abstract  affection,  and  though  gratitude,  no 
doubt,  for  his  Majesty's  visit,  has  had  great  influence  on  their  conduct, 
expectation  of  further  advantages  has,  I  make  no  doubt,  great  influence  on 
their  feelings  and  conduct 

"  The  manner  his  Majesty  has  been  received  has  had  a  great  effect  on 
his  Migesty's  feelings,  and  requires  discretion  not  to  hurry  his  Majesty  into 
expressions  which  discretion  may  lament,  or  into  comparisons  more  open 
perhaps  than  politic ;  also,  perhaps,  into  grounds  of  expectation  and  hope 
which  can  hardly  be  realised:  however,  I  have  not  seen  any  thing  -which 
does  not  do  honour  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  or  of  the  King.  I  think 
Lord  Sidmouth  is  on  his  guard,  and  most  important  it  is  for  his  Majesty 
(or  any  King),  on  such  occasions,  to  have  men  of  experience,  and  high  in 
the  state,  near  his  person.  I  have  been  surprised  with  this  city,  its 
superior  inhabitants,  and  the  taste  and  order  with  which  their  displays 
have  been  made ;  and  I  observe  the  clergy  stand  more  conspicuous  and 
forward  in  high  society  in  this  place  than  any  where  except  at  Rome. 
This  must  be  a  much  greater  country  than  it  is,  though  it  certainly  wants 
capital,  and  the  residence  of  its  nobility  and  gentry ;  the  latter  will  secure 
the  increase  of  the  former,  and  must,  in  my  opinion,  precede  the  former, 
though  time  must  be  required  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
and  the  Irish  flatter  themselves  that  the  King's  visit  will  encourage  and 
promote  that  desirable  object. 

"  The  country  appears  to  be  cultivated  without  capital,  and  no  good 
farm-houses,  nor  any  farm-yards  or  stock  yards  are  to  be  seen  in  this  part 
of  Ireland.  The  land  appears  to  be  let  too  high,  to  be  very  little  manured, 
— ploughed,  and  when  exhausted,  left  to  rest,  but  naturally  productive,  and 
^pable  of  improvement    I  onl^  speak  of  the  land  near  P^blin  \  however. 
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M I  embark  to  cross  to  ScoUand,  I  shall  see  a  good  part  of  Ireland,  and 
the  part  vhere  I  understand  there  is  the  most  industry. 

**  Good  sport  to  you.  His  Majesty  proposes  embarking  on  Tuesday  the 
4th.    He  has  been  well  and  in  good  spirits. 

•*  Yours  sincerely, 

•*  Montrose.** 

During  the  King's  visit  to  Ireland,  the  Administration  con- 
tinued in  an  unsettled  state ;  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 

letter : — 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  StowelL^(Extnct) 

(Not  dated ;  1821,  probably 
**  Dear  Brother,  about  the  end  of  August) 

**  I  think  there  is  a  great  alteration  in  the  opinions  of  some  where  I  did 
not  look  for  it**  (the  King)  **  about  Canning,  and  even  Sidmouth  thinks  the 
death  of  the  Queen  has  removed,  in  a  great  degree,  all  objection  to  Canning. 
Bat  suppose  the  Ring  and  Liverpool  cannot  settle  their  differences,  what 
is  to  be  done?  Who  is  to  be  at  the  head?  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
joull  say  Londonderry,  — but  that  won*t  do.  For  many  of  the  Peers,  who 
have  great  Parliamentary  interest,  will  not  support,  as  Prime  Minister,  any 
person  who  stands  pledged  to  remove  Catholic  disabilities,  and  I  have  per- 
suaded myself  that  they,  with  the  Duke  of  York  at  the  head  of  them,  will 
neyer  agree  to  that.  If  you  go  to  the  House  of  Lords,  who  can  you  have  ? 
Sidmoath*s  last  determination,  as  communicated  to  me,  was,  that,  whether 
there  were  or  were  not  any  other  changes,  he  would  not,  in  any  office, 
meet  the  Parliament  at  its  next  meeting.  They  talk  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
Bngton,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  if  there  were  no  objections,  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Indeed,  I  think  he  is,  the  most  of  all  of 
IB,  convinced  that  the  King  is  inclined  to  sweep  the  cabinet  room  of  the 
whole  of  us,  and  that  he  feels  very  strongly  that  we  have  all  experienced, 
and  are  likely  to  experience,  treatment  not  very  easy  to  bear.  If  Sidmouth 
goes,  I  shall  go.  With  a  new  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  a  new 
Chancellor,  a  change  of  Prime  Minister, — who  can  suppose  things  to  be 
in  a  settled  state?  In  truth,  I  don*t  see  how  we  can  go  on  without  some 
ezplieaiation  as  to  what  all  the  occurrences  in  Ireland  mean, — as  to  the 
Catholic  question,  unexplained.  With  a  determination  in  many  in  the 
Cabinet  to  resist  claims  to  the  utmost,  we  are  continuing  parts  of  a  Govern- 
ment  apparently  daily  in  every  way  encouraging  them. 

*^  I  understand  the  King  was  particular  and  lavish  in  his  attentions  to 
^unkett-,  he  certainly  means,  if  he  can,  to  bring  him  into  office — another 
Papist** 

In  the  course  of  July,  Lord  Eldon  had  submitted  to  the 
Herald's  College,  the  following  question  :  — 

"Whether  the  grandson  and  heir-apparent  of  the  Earl  of 
Eldon,  beiog  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Honourable 
^olm  Scott  deceased,  eldest  son  of  his  Lordship,  may,  according 

j>  8 
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to  the  Rules  of  Courtesy,  take  and  use  the  second  title  of  his 
grandfather,  such  title  having  been  granted  subsequently  to  the 
decease  of  his  father,  the  said  Honourable  John  Scott." 

The  College  unanimously  resolved, 

*'  That  the  grandson  and  heir-apparent  of  the  Earl  of  Kldon, 
in  such  case,  may,  by  the  established  courtesy  of  the  realm,  take 
and  use  the  second  title  of  his  grandfather,  which  his  father,  if 
living,  and  in  whose  place  he  stands,  would  have  been  entitled 
by  the  same  courtesy  to  take  and  use." 

This  decision  was  founded  upon  two  precedents.  The  first 
was  that  of  Wriothesly  Bussel,  son  of  the  Lord  Kussel  who  was 
beheaded  in  1683,  and  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford.  In 
1694,  after  the  execution  of  Lord  Bussel,  and  the  reversal  of 
his  attainder,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Lord  Russel's  father,  was 
created  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  to  hold 
those  dignities  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body :  where- 
upon his  grandson  Wriothesly,  the  son  of  the  deceased  Xcord 
Bussel,  took  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  and  was  so  desig- 
nated in  a  subsequent  patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  dated  the 
13th  of  June,  7  W.  &  M.,  granting  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  the 
Barony  of  Howland  for  life,  with  remainder  to  "Wriothesly 
"Bussel  commonly  called  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  grandson  of 
"  the  said  Duke,  and  the  heirs  male,  ^c." 

The  other  precedent,  which  was  a  little  more  modem,  did  not^ 
like  the  former,  carry  the  sanction  of  the  Great  Seal,  but  it 
showed  the  usa^e.  It  was  in  the  case  of  Bobert  Shirley,  grand- 
son of  Lord  Ferrers.  Before  Lord  Ferrers  was  created  lEarl 
Ferrers  and  Viscount  Tamworth,  his  son,  the  father  of  Bohert, 
was  dead ;  and  Bobert,  who  died  before  the  Earl,  bore  in  his 
own  lifetime  the  title  of  Viscount  Tamworth,  and  was  so  de- 
scribed not  only  by  himself  in  his  will,  but  by  his  famUy  on  his 
monument  in  the  church  of  Stanton  Harold. 

Li  a  few  days  after  the  resolution  of  the  Heralds*  College  was 
communicated  to  Lord  Eldon,  he  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject 
of  it  to  Mrs.  Farrer,  the  mother  of  his  grandson.  In  that  letter, 
after  adverting  to  the  two  precedents,  he  proceeds  thus : — 

"  This  lafit  infCance  would  not  be  of  great  weight,  as  it  might  be  repre- 
sented as  the  unauthorized  act  of  a  family,  if  it  stood  otherwise  un- 
sanctioned. Bat  the  case  of  the  person  commonly  called  Marquis  of 
Tavistock  was  probably  the  precedent,  which  was  deemed  the  authority 
for  what  was  done  in  the  Ferrers  family ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  weighty 
authority,  because  the  Tavistock  case  gives  the  Title  by  Courtesy  in  a 
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• 
grant  of  the  Crown  itself,  which  conld  not  have  heen  made,  hat  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General  and  the  person  holding  the 
Great  Seal  at  the  time.  The  view  I  take  of  my  duty  is,  that  my  duty  to 
the  Crown  is  sach,  as  wonld  neither  induce  me  to  permit  dear  John  to 
use  this  name  of  Conrtesy  if  he  was  not  entitled  to  it,  nor  to  decline  to  nse 
it,  if  he  is,  as  he  seems  to  he,  entitled  to  it. 

**  It  appears  to  me  that,  with  this  unanhnoos  resolution,  if  nothing  occurs 
to  induce  a  dissent  from  what  it  asserts,  (and  probably  nothing  of  that 
nature  will  occur,)  that  John  should  use  the  Courtesy  title,  which  it  states 
that  he  may  use.  The  manner  of  communicating  this  to  him  is  what  I  am 
?ery  anxiously  thinking  about,  for,  though  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
his  good  principles,  at  his  time  of  life  this  sort  of  distinction  cannot  have 
a  neutral  effect  upon  his  mind :  it  may  either  be  received  with  more  of 
indifference  about  it  than  it  ought  to  be  received  with,  or  it  may  be  re- 
ceived with  feelings  of  a  very  different  kind,  and,  perhaps,  not  less  hurtful 
m  their  effects.  I  shall  not  disguise  from  you  who  take  so  great  an 
interest  in  him,  that  on  this  very  account  I  had  some  reluctance,  if  I  had 
had  any  choice,  about  accepting  promotion  in  the  peerage;  being  appre- 
hensive that  John's  succeeding  to  a  title,  when  I  ceased  to  exist,  would 
probably  be  (according  to  what  observation  as  to  the  conduct  of  most 
young  titled  persons  would  teach  one)  the  safest  period  at  which  he  could 
use  it  I  came  down  here  without  passing  through  Winchester,  and  there- 
ibre  without  seeing  John.  I  doubted,  in  truth,  whether,  in  conversation,  I 
eoold  express  mjrself  to  him  as  correctly,  carefully,  and  usefully,  upon  this 
subject,  as  I  might  be  able  to  do  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him.  That  letter 
I  propose  to  address  to  him  with  the  best  advice  that  my  judgment  and 
extreme  affection  for  him  can  dictate.  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  to  you  if 
you  will  not  mention  this  subject  to  him,  till  I  shall  have  informed  yon,  by 
another  letter,  that  I  have  communicated  with  him.  After  you  have  re- 
ceived that  other  letter,  I  am  sure,  when  you  write  to  him,  you  will  also 
convey  to  him  all  that  good  advice  which  your  excellent  sense  and  great 
affection  for  him  will  necessarily  render  such  as  must  be  eminently  useful. 
He  is  very  well,  was  much  delighted  with  his  visit  to  Fanny,  and  those  1 
have  here  conversed  with  appear  to  have  been  much  pleased  with  him. 

«  Sunday,  SepL  23rd,  1821." 

After  reflecting  a  few  days  longer,  he  addressed  his  grandson 
as  follows  :  — 

**  My  dear  John,  Encombe,  Oct.  4th,  182 1. 

**  When  his  MfQesty  was  lately  pleased  to  require  my  acceptance  of  the 
dignities  of  an  Earl  and  Viscount,  it  was  in  obedience  to  his  will,  over- 
ruling my  own  feelings  and  wishes,  that  I  consented  to  become  the  object 
of  so  much  distinction.  The  first  tiUe^  bestowed  upoa  me  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  that  of  Baron  Eldon,  I  deemed  to  be  more,  much  more, 
than  an  adequate  remuneration  for  any  services,  which,  to  the  present  day, 
I  have  been  able  to  render  to  the  King  and  the  country :  and  if  the  state 
of  my  fortune  had  been  more  adequate  than  it  really  is,  or  ever  will  be,  to 
the  support  of  these  higher  dignities,  I  could  have  wished  that  they  should 
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* 
rather  have  been  acqmred  by  my  descendants,  as  a  reward  for  their  <nm 
exertions  in  the  service  of  the  public,  than  have  devolved  upon  them  fran 
me  without  efforts  on  their  part  to  obtain  them.     But  as  his  Majesty  h» 
been  pleased  otherwise  to  regulate  this  matter,  let  me  imprint  in  joar 
mind  some  most  important  truths,  (and  never,  my  dear  John,  forget  my 
anxiety  there  to  imprint  them,  as  forming  weighty  mementoes  ever  and 
always  to  influence  your  actions,  if  it  pleases  God,  that,  after  my  ramovd 
from  this  world,  you  succeed  to  these  dignities,) — viz.  that  if  a  Peer  does 
not  do  credit  to  his  titles,  his  titles  will  confer  no  credit  upon  him ; — that 
honours  are  received  by  him  upon  whom  they  are  at  first  bestowed,  and 
transmitted  through  him  to  those  who  afterwards  succeed  to  them,  upon  a 
most  sacred  trust,  that  he  and  they  will  alike  faithfully  discharge  the  great 
duties  which,  from  their  rank  and  station  in  society,  they  owe  and  must 
ever  continue  to  owe  to  their  country ;  that  if  it  is  a  blessing  to  receive 
distinctions,  which  furnish  the  opportunities  and  means  of  doing  public 
good,  he  is  altogether  inexcusable,  who,  possessing  those  distinctions,  dis- 
graces them  and  himself  by  neglecting  to  promote  the  interests  of  the    | 
public,  by  availing  himself  of  such  means  and  such  opportunities.    Believe 
me,  high  rank  is  a  great  evil  to  him  who  possesses  it,  and  to  others  con-    ' 
nected  and  not  connected  with  him,  if  it  is  not  rendered  valuable  to  him    { 
and  them,  by  conduct  throughout  his  life  distinguished  by  that  virtue  which    ' 
you  know  has  been  said  to  be  *the  true  and  only  nobility;' — of  which 
certainly  it  may  most  justly  be  said,  that  without  it  there  may  be  nominal 
nobility,  but  honourable  nobility  without  it  there  cannot  be. 

^  These  sentiments,  my  dear  John,  (and  let  me  beseech  you  never  to 
forget  them,)  would  apply  indeed  more  aptly  to  your  situation,  if  no  title 
was  to  devolve  upon  you  either  by  right  or  by  courtesy  whilst  I  continue 
to  exist,  than  to  the  state  in  which  I  mean  by  this  letter  to  inform  you  that 
I  am  assured  you  are  now  placed ;  but  even  to  that  state  you  will  see  that 
they  are  by  no  means  inapplicable. 

"  K  your  excellent  and  most  dear  father  had  been  in  life  when  I  wa? 
created  Earl  of  £ldon  and  Viscount  Encombe,  he,  during  my  life,  would 
unquestionably  have  used,  not  as  of  right,  but  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
realm^  his  father's  second  title,  instead  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Scott.  It  was, 
however,  matter  of  much  doubt,  as  he  was  then  no  more,  whether  you,  my 
grandson  and  not  my  son,  would,  by  the  like  courtesy,  be  commonly  called 
by  the  name  used  in  the  second  title ;  and  the  general  opinion  was,  that 
you  ought  not  to  be  so  called.  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  the  Crown  not  to 
allow  you  to  be  so  called,  if  the  courtesy  of  the  realm  did  not  authorise  it : 
I  thought  it  also  my  duty  to  the  Crown  to  take  care  that  you  should  be 
commonly  so  called,  if  that  courtesy  did  authorise  it  It  therefore  became 
my  duty  to  have  the  question  fully  considered  by  those  who  best  under- 
stand die  subject  I  therefore  required  the  opinion  of  the  College  of 
Heralds,  who,  after  very  long  consideration  of  the  subject,  have  at  length 
certified  to  me  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  you,  according  to  the  courtesy 
of  the  realm,  may  use  the  name,  and  be  commonly  called  by  the  name,  of 
Encombe. 

**  You  are  therefore,  my  dear  John,  now  in  some  sense,  in  my  lifetime,  a 
partaker  of  one  of  the  digoities  lately  conferred  upon  me,  not  indeed  as  of 
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fight  luiTiiig  any  daim  to  it»  but  as  being  allowed,  by  wbat  is  called  the 
courtesy  of  the  realm,  to  be  commonly  designated  by  the  name  in  which 
Ihat  dignity  has  been  granted  to  me.  Tonr  present  state,  therefore,  in  a 
degree,  calls  for  your  serious  attention  to  the  important  truths,  which  I 
have  pointed  out  as  those  which  must  be  the  ruling  principles  of  your 
eoadnct  when  I  am  removed  from  this  scene.  Even  now,  you  must  never 
Ibrget  that,  if  you  do  not  do  credit  to  the  name  of  Encombe,  it  will  be  a 
dishonour  to  you ;  every  time  that  you  are,  even  now,  addressed  by  that 
name,  that  address  should  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  increase  of  exertion  and 
to  good  conduct.  Your  time,  my  dear  John,  must  be  well  spent  and  care- 
lUIy  husbanded.  Dissipation  of  every  kind  must  be  anxiously  avoided. 
If  the  change  in  my  situation,  thus  operating  a  change  in  yours,  should 
produce  any  evil  effects — if  additional  rank,  instead  of  producing  and 
inciting  to  additional  merit  in  conduct,  should  ever  be  considered  by  you 
as  dispensing  with  the  necessity  for  continual  virtuous  exertion  in  your 
yOQth — then  indeed,  my  dear  John,  my  Sovereign  may  have  lavished 
his  honours  upon  me,  but  my  happiness  his  good  intentions  will  have 
utterly  destroyed.  But  I  will  not  entertain,  I  don't  allow  myself  to 
entertain,  such  apprehensions.  In  the  past  good  conduct  of  Scott  I  find 
the  firmest  grounds  for  confidence,  that  good  and  exemplary  will  be  the 
fiitare  conduct  of  him,  who  is  to  be  commonly  called  Encombe.  In  his  good 
principles,  in  his  affection  for  those  to  whom  he  must  perceive  he  is  an 
olgect  of  the  warmest  affection  and  the  most  anxious  concern,  I  will  look 
for,  and  I  am  confident  I  shall  find,  his  security  afid  my  own  against  all  eviL 
Upon  his  recollection  that  increased  rank  calls  for  increase  of  diligence  to 
acquire  those  mental  attainments  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
rank  respectable, — upon  his  recollection  that  those  whom  rank  dis- 
tinguishes should  be  more  and  more  distinguished  by  their  virtues, —  I  can 
and  do  confidently  rely  for  good.  My  dear  John,  acquire  knowledge  and 
practise  virtue.  These  are  the  leading  points  to  be  attended  to.  There 
are  others  of  minor  importance,  but  yet  of  considerable  importance. 
Among  others,  if  rank  engenders  pride,  if  it  produces  haughtiness  in 
conduct  to  those  with  whom  we  have  associated  and  do  associate,  if  it  con- 
siders well-regulated  condescension  and  kindness  of  manners  as  what 
needs  not  anxiously  to  be  attended  to,  it  becomes  inexpressibly  odious. 
That  happy  temper,  that  even-mindedness,  which  is  the  ornament  of  rank, 
will  of  course,  I  know,  lead  you  to  prefer,  greatly  to  prefer,  in  your 
youth,  being  addressed  only  by  the  name  of  Encombe  simply,  to  being 
addressed  as  of  favour  and  not  as  of  right  as  a  lord,  by  the  folly  and 
flattery  of  those  who,  being  foolish,  can  do  you  no  good,  and  if  flatterers, 
win  not  intend  to  do  you  any  good. 

**  And  now,  dear  John,  inay  God  Almighty  bless  and  preserve  you ! 
Accept  my  love.  Grandmamma's,  William  Henry's,  Mr.  Bankes's,  and  aunt 
Fan's,  and  believe  me  to  be 

**  Your  ever  affectionate  Grandfether, 

"  Eldon. 

^  I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  opinion  of  your  sense  and  judgment,  if  I 
did  not  believe  that  they  would  have  suggested  to  you  all  that  I  have 
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written,  and  macb  more  than  I  have  written ;  but  I  coidd  not  satisfy  my 
anxious  affection  for  yon  without  thus  addressing  you.  Wuh  the  contents 
of  this  letter  I  can't  mix  a  detail  of  what  is  passing  here :  that  I  reserve  for 
another.    I  enclose  a  letter  for  yon,  receiyed  here  in  a  cover  from  your 


**  My  next  letter  will  he  addressed  to  yon  by  the  name  of  Encombe.** 

Mrs.  Farrer,  having  enclosed  to  Lord  Eldon  a  letter  from 
herself  to  her  son  upon  the  same  subject,  which,  after  a  further 
communication  from  Lord  Eldon,  she  now  proposed  that  he 
should  forward  to  Lord  Encombe,  the  answer  of  Lord  Cldon 
was  as  follows :  — 

Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs,  Farrer, — (Extract) 

**  Oct  23rd,  1821. 

^  I  did  not  receive  your  letter  till  last  night ;  it  having  been  nus-sent  by 
the  post  to  Salisbury. 

**  For  that  which  it  enclosed,  and  which  I  shall  by  this  post  send  to  dear 
John,  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  most  cordial  thanks,  and  I  feel  very  grate- 
fully your  most  kind,  though  unnecessary  condescension,  in  submitting  it 
to  my  consideration  before  it  should  be  received  by  him.  I  received  from 
John  a  letter  last  night  in  answer  to  mine  to  him  upon  the  subject  which 
has  lately  engrossed  our  attention,  and  nothing  did  ever  give  me  greater 
satisfaction  than  that  letter.  I  think  it  probable  that  he  has  preserved  my 
letter ;  and,  if  so,  he  can  show  you  what  I  wrote  to  him.  Our  thoughts,  as 
expressed  in  our  respective  letters,  are  much  alike,  but  comparison  will 
prove  what  has  been  so  often  remarked,  that  female  correspondence  has  a 
charm  in  it,  of  which  that  of  my  sex  is  always  devoid." 

Lord  Redesdale,  on  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in 
1806,  had  quitted  the  Chancellorship  of  Lreland;  but  he  con- 
tinued to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  that  country, 
and  made  them  the  frequent  subject  of  his  correspondence  with 
Lord  Eldon.  The  results  of  his  experience  are  not  unimport* 
ant  in  reference  to  our  own  times : 

Lord  Bedesdale  to  Lord  Eldon. 

'*  Batsford,  Sept  15th,  1821. 

«  *  *  «  «  * 

**  It  is  rumoured  that  Lord  Talbot  is  to  be  the  last  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.    I  do  not  think  that  Ireland  is  ripe  for  such  a  change. 

♦  »♦♦♦♦ 

**  If  the  court  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  were  removed,  few  of  the  Irish 
gentlemen  who  remain  in  Ireland  would  continue  there.  The  court  at 
Dublin  also  contributes  to  the  civilisation  of  Ireland,  by  introducing  some- 
thing of  good  manners  among  those  who  frequent  it" 
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Lord  lUdesdak  to  Lord  Eldtm, 

"*  Batsford,  Dec.  19th,  1821. 

**  The  yiat  (of  George  IV.)  to  Ireland  I  always  thought  imprudent ;  and 
the  conduct  there  very  imprudent  It  was  to  me  ridiculous  to  find  O'Con- 
nell  a  flaming  courtier ;  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  sequel.  Ministers  have 
ftncied  that  Ireland  would  do  better  without  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  some 
of  them  have  called  his  office  a  useless  pageant.  But  under  the  present 
eircomstances  they  would  goyem  the  colonies  as  well  without  governors,  as 
they  can  govern  Ireland  without  that  pageant  If  the  pageant  is  useless,  it 
is  because  they  make  it  useless ;  because  they  give  him  a  secretary  to 
thirart  him,  or  to  be  a  viceroy  over  him.  The  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
requires,  in  my  opinion,  a  considerable  portion  of  ability,  sound  judgment, 
discretion,  firmness,  good  temper,  and  conciliating  manners.  Such  a  Lord 
lieutenant  ought  to  be  sup^me.  If  Ministers  think  fit  to  appoint  to  such 
an  office  a  man  wholly  unqualified  for  it,  they  must  put  him  in  leading 
strings,  and  g^ve  him  a  secretary  with  all  the  qualities  which  the  I^ord 
lieutenant  ought  to  have,  and  moreover  with  a  disposition  to  conceal, 
rather  than  to  display,  his  power  over  his  superior — to  lead  and  not  to 
command  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

•  *  *  41  «  • 

**  In  England  the  machine  goes  on  almost  of  itself;  and  therefore  a  very 
bad  driver  may  manage  it  tolerably  well  It  is  not  so  in  Ireland.  That 
country  requires  great  exertion  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  order  and  sab- 
mission  to  law.  The  whole  population,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  must  all  be  brought  to  obedience  to  law :  all  must 
be  taught  to  look  up  to  the  law  for  protection,  and  to  treat  it  with  rever- 
ence. The  character  of  the  gentry,  as  well  as  of  the  peasantry,  must  be 
changed :  the  magistracy  must  be  reformed.  There  must  be  no  such  sheriff 
as  Sir  y.  C,  whose  letters  you  may  remember  to  have  seen  in  an  appeal 
case  in  the  Lords ;  no  such  justices  of  the  peace ;  and  the  principal  nobility 
and  gentry  must  be  prevailed  upon  to  act  as  justices  of  the  peace,  as  they 
do  m  England,  and  to  attend  the  Quarter  Sessions.  The  gentry  are  ready 
enough  to  attend  grand  juries  to  obtain  presentments  for  their  own  benefit, 
hot  ^ey  desert  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  peace.  The  first  act  of  a  con- 
stable in  arrest  must  not  be  to  knock  down  his  prisoner ;  and  many,  many 
reforms  must  be  made,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  a  judicious  and  able 
government  on  the  spot :  Ireland,  in  its  present  state,  cannot  be  governed  in 
England.  The  final  administration  may  be  controlled  here;  but  the 
general  executive  government  must  be  under  the  immediate  control  of  an 
administration  on  the  spot,-*-seeing  and  knowing  accurately  and  minutely 
all  the  exigencies  of  such  a  government,  the  means  of  effecting  changes, 
which  must  be  operated  gradually,  by  persuasion,  by  the  workings  of  the 
Bunds  of  the  people, — and  with  a  prompt  and  ready  hand  to  control  and 
instantly  to  put  down  every  obstacle  to  the  course  of  reform. 

*♦♦♦♦♦ 

"  If  insubordination  compels  you  to  give,  how  are  you  to  retain  by  law 
what  you  propose  to  retain,  whilst  insubordination  remains?  It  can  only 
be  by  establidiing  completely  the  empire  of  the  law  that  you  can  retain 
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what  the  law  aathorises  yoa  to  retain.     The  physical  foree  is  with  tlioae 
who  wUl  disohey  the  law :  it  is  only  by  supplying  the  defect  of  phyn.cal. 
force  by  political  power,  that  yon  can  retain  men  in  obedience  to  la-vr,  who  "^ 
are  disposed  to  break  it,  and  haye  the  physical  force  necessary  to  auppoH 
them  in  disobedience." 

The  last  week  of  December  1821  brought  a  very  pleasant 
letter  from  the  King,  indicating  any  thing  but  an  intent  to 
change  his  Chancellor :  — 

King  George  IV,  to  Lord  Eldon, 

**  My  dear  Friend,  Brighton,  Dec.  26th,  1821. 

^  Ton  flattered  me  that  when  yon  had  relaxation  from  business  joa 
would  make  me  a  short  visit.  It  strikes  me  that  next  Monday  and  Tuesday 
are  the  two  most  probable  days  to  afford  you  such  an  opportunity ;  there- 
fore, if  this  should  be  so,  and  .unless  yon  have  formed  any  pieasanter 
scheme  for  yourself,  pray  come  to  me  then.  I  belieye  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  swear  in  one  or  two  of  my  state  servants,  the  most  of  whom  yon 
will  find  assembled  here ;  therefore  pray  be  properly  prepared.  I  hope  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  add  how  truly  happy  I  should  be,  if  our  dear 
and  good  friend  Lord  Stowell  wonld  accompany  you.  A  hearty  welcome, 
good  and  warm  beds,  turkey  and  chine,  and  last,  though  not  least  in  lore, 
liver  and  crow,  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

"  Ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

**  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"G.R. 
«  p.  S. — N.B.    No  church  preferment  will  be  requested  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion." 

The  distress  of  the  agriculturists,  and  the  temporary  incon- 
veniences of  the  return  to  a  metallic  currency,  had  produced  so 
strong  a  feeling  of  discontent  among  various  classes  of  the 
nation,  that  the  Ministry  now  found  it  necessary  to  take  some 
steps  for  strengthening  their  position  in  Parliament.  The 
leaders  of  the  Whig  Opposition  were  most  of  them  men  of 
more  reputation  for  brilliancy  and  boldness,  than  for  the  judg- 
ment, the  experience,  the  firmness,  the  forbearance,  and  the 
application,  which  are  requisite  in  office:  and  from  dieir 
rivalry,  therefore,  the  Ministers  apprehended  very  little;  — 
but  there  was  a  section  of  their  allies,  the  immediate  follorwers 
of  Lord  Grenville,  of  whom  several,  having  held  political 
employments  and  possessing  habits  of  general  business,  had 
considerable  practical  usefulness.  Without  some  coadjutors  so 
4|ualified,  it  was  conceived  that  the  Whigs,  if  office  should  at 
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may  time  be  offered  to  them,  conld  hardly  manage  to  construct 
an  Administration  steady  and  serviceable  enough  to  be  tolerated 
hj  the  country  :  and  thus  it  was  judged  that  the  most  e£fectual 
way  to  disable  that  party  from  supplanting  the  then  Ministry 
voold  be  to  detiEush  their  working  men.  The  Grenvilles,  whose 
general  principles  were  not  materially  different  from  those  of 
the  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  (except  upon  the  Catholic  question, 
on  which,  however,  they  had  the  concurrence  and  countenance 
of  Lord  liondonderry,)  accepted  the  proposal  of  office  :  and 
their  adhesion,  though  it  brought  but  little  of  positive  strength 
to  the  Ministers,  produced  perhaps  the  effect  which  Lord  Liver- 
pool had  expected  from  it,  of  increasing  the  disadvantages  of 
the  Opposition. 

The  enrolment  of  the  Grenville  party  in  the  Ministerial 
ranks  was,  however,  extremely  unacceptable  to  the  friends  of 
the  Government  in  general ;  especially  as  the  new  recruits  were 
not  enlisted  without  a  smart  bounty,  of  which  it  was  thought 
that  the  old  and  stanch  supporters  of  the  Ministry  would  have 
he^  much  more  deserving  recipients.  To  see  a  section  who 
had  done  nothing  for  the  interests  of  the  party,  nay,  had  usually 
thwarted  those  interests,  invested  with  a  variety  of  offices  and 
honours  to  the  exclusion  of  many  who  had  borne  the  heat  and 
burthen  of  the  day,  was  matter  of  annoyance,  not  only  to  the 
feelings  of  disaj^ointed  individuals,  but  to  the  general  sense  of 
justice.  To  Lord  Eldon,  as  a  personal  question,  the  subject 
was  of  course  indifferent ;  but  it  was  distasteful  to  him  upon 
broad  grounds  of  principle  and  prudence. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J.  Bankea.— (Extract) 

"  Jan.  14th,  1822. 
**  This  coalition,  I  think,  ^rill  have  consequences  very  different  from 
those  expected  by  the  Members  of  Administration  -who  haye  brought  it 
aboat.     I  hate  coalitions."* 

The  Ministry,  however,  had  obtained,  before  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  a  most  important  addition  to  the  strength  of  their 
Cabinet,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Robert,  then  Mr.  Peel,  who  had 
accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  in 
the  room  of  Lord  Sidmouth ;  that  Nobleman  retaining  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet  without  any  political  office.  Thus  reinforced 
the  Ministers  met  Parliament  on  the  5th  of  February  1822, 
when  the  Session  was  opened  by  the  King  in  person. 

*  See  his  letter  to  Mr.  Perceval,  Chap.  XXXIII. 
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Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  Jl  Bankes,  — (Extracts  of  two  letters.) 

"Feb.  21st,  1822. 
"  Lord  Holland  says  all  articles  are  now  to  be  had  at  low  prices,  exc 
GrenTilles.    Lord  Erskine,  alluding  to  Charles  Wynn's  voice*,  says,  ] 
nisters  are  hard  run,  but  they  still  have  a  sqneak  for  it." 

"  March  16th,  1822.  ! 
"  I  am  not  aware  what  they  were  about  in  the  Commons  last  night,  ii 
the  Lords  we  passed  the  5  per  Cent  Bill,  and  some  petitions  were  pi«i! 
sented  about  Irish  tithes :  one  was  presented  by  the  Duke  of  DevonshiFiy 
making  a  speech,  which,  for  its  elegance,  in  sentiment  and  langoagi^ 
surprised  me  very  much,  as  it  did  the  whole  House." 

The  Catholic  question,  as  usual,  was  among  the  most  pro- 
minent matters  of  the  season.  Mr.  Canning  having  given 
notice  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  30th  of  April,  of  Aj 
bill  reinstating  the  Catholic  Peers  in  their  legislative  privileges,  \ 
the  Lord  Chancellor  writes  thus  to  his  brother :  — 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  StoweU. — (Extract.) 

"  Dear  Brother,  (Probably  April,  1822.) 

"  Nothing  new  to-day. 

'*  Peel  is  studying  much  the  objections  to  Canning's  motion.  Canniog 
says  the  Peers  should  be  first  restored,  because  they  were  last  excluded. 
The  papist  Idng  was  the  hist  excluded. 

**  I  understand  that  Elstree  has  made  some  families  happy.  It  is  a  most 
xlreadftd  set-ofif  against  that,  that  the  disposal  of  it  has  rendered  pretty 
nearly  thirty  most  miserable.  My  applying  clergy  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes — applicants  who  have  begot  twelve  children,  and  applicants 
who  are  most  anxious  to  marry  in  order  to  beget  twelve ;  and  every  man 
of  each  class  thinks  the  Chancellor  bound  to  provide  for  him  and  his,  that 
are,  and  are  to  be.  My  present  situation  demands  that  I  put  a  stop  to  all 
fiiture  applications  to 'me, — seventy-one  on  the  4th  of  June  as  an  indf- 
yidual ;  twenty  on  the  6th  as  a  Chancellor, —  and,  determined  not  to  stay 
longer,  and  under  apprehension  that  I  shall  expose  myself  if  I  do,  I  must 
do  the  best  I  can,  in  a  very  short  time  and  with  very  scanty  means,  for 
those  who  have  clums  already  formed  upon  what  has  passed ;  and  to  new 
applications  I  must  give  negative  answers.  As  Chancellor  I  will  not  meet 
another  Session  of  Parliament 

"  I  have  been  reading  a  book,  written  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Prescott, 
of  Liverpool,  in  support  of  the  History  of  Creation,  as  given  in  Genesis, 
against  the  Newtonian  and  other  systems  of  philosophy,  astronomy,  &c. 
He  sent  it  to  me.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  him  ?  He  seems  (to  a  man 
as  little  of  a  scholar  as  I  am)  a  learned  man — and  I  can  say,  with  more 


*  Mr.  Wynn  was  among  those  members  of  the  Grenville  party  who  bad 
accepted  office  under  the  new  arrangement. 
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confidence  in  my  own  judgment,  a  man  who,  if  not  learned,  is  natnrallf 

\         Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J,  Banhes. — (Extracts  of  four  Letters.) 

''  Westminster,  April  27th,  1822 ;  half-past  eight. 
«<  I  am  down  here  to  give  a  charge  to  my  old  friends  the  Fix  Jury,  as 
^iD-day  is  the  trial  of  the  coin,  and  the  Goldsmiths'  dinner.  I  am  always  a 
i£ttle  nervous  before  I  make  this  sort  of  address,  and  such  a  strange  being 
■M  man,  that,  though  I  could  talk  before  a  parliament  with  as  much  in- 
I  difference  as  if  they  were  all  cabbage  plants,  a  new  audience  has  ever 
bmne  an  appalling  appearance." 

(Probably  April  or  May,  1822.) 
*'  Before  I  went  to  the  Drawing-room  yesterday,  to  my  surprise  in  comes 
Br.  Baillie;  and  I  was  about  sending  him  away,  when  I  found  that 
Pennington  and  Mamma  had  agreed  that  he  should  come,  and  I  was  to 
know  nothing  of  the  intention ;  but,  unluckily  for  their  plot,  most  kindly 
intended  towards  me,  the  doctor  came  at  the  wrong  time.  The  inteutioji 
of  Pennington  was  to  learn  Baillie's  opinion,  whether  his  (P.'s)  treatment 
had  been  all  right,  and  the  doctor  stated  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  it, 
and  nothing  to  take  away  from  it — that  it  must  be  persevered  in — no 
meat,  except  a  morsel  every  other  day,  and  no  wine  on  any  day,  and 
bleeding  three  or  four  times  a  year.  The  doctor  made  Mamma  sit  down 
before  him,  put  on  his  spectacles,  surveyed  her  face  and  her  eyes  very 
particularly,  and  felt,  I  think,  every  vein  in  every  part  of  her  head,  most 
anxiouiriy  and  repeatedly.  Care,  he  thought,  very  necessary — he  did  not 
think,  with  care,  there  was  danger — he  said  he  could  be  of  no  use: — 
P.'s  proceedings  were  all  right  This  business  fluttered  Mamma  very 
much,  and  brought  the  roses  into  her  cheeks,  till  she  looked  quite  young 
and  beautiful,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  fifty  years  ago.         *        *        * 

"  The  Drawing-room,  yesterday,  was  like  all  such  things.  Since  hoops 
were  left  o£^  every  body  comes  to  court,  which  is  quite  wrong:  it  was  for 
that,  among  other  reasons,  very  full. 

^  At  a  meeting  in  Bedfordshire,  according  to  some  of  the  newspapers, 
they  have  been  reporting  some  coarse  jokes  about  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  declaring  them  to  be  the  Chancellor's,  in  which  there  is  not  a  syllable 
of  truth.  They  are  ill-natured  and  vulgar,  and  don't  belong  to  me — such 
as,  *  There  was  formerly  a  Sheffield  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  now  we 
have  got  a  Birmingham  Duke  of  Buckingham,'  and  other  like  things." 

"  Sunday  (probably  May  5th,  1822). 
'*  We  had  a  great  meeting  at  the  Royal  Academy's  opening  yesterday. 
I  sat  between  the  French  and  Russian  ambassadors :  my  French  talk  was 

about  as  good  as  their  English  conversation. 

»  ♦  ♦  »  ♦  ♦ 

**  I  am  going  as  usual  to  Carlton  House;  the  King  is  still  confined  with 
the  gout  How  he  is  to  manage,  with  some  Ministers  servants  of  the  Pope, 
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and  others  foes  of  his  Holiness,  I  can't  tell;  but  if  I  was  a  King,  I  woQ^ 
ha^e  my  servants  all  of  one  mind. 

"  Monday  Morning 

**  P.S. — I  found  the  King  in  bed  yesterday.  He  has  had  a  pretty, 
severe  goat.  He  has  been  in  a  bodily  condition  not  enabling  him  to  bear 
irell  (what  has  greatly  hurt  him)  the  knocking  off  the  post-master,  after 
knocking  on  the  head  the  Admiralty  Lord.  I  don't  wonder  that  he  feels,  < 
for  they  are  stripping  the  Crown  naked,  and  the  Commons,  by  addressing 
instead  of  proceeding  by  bills,  are  putting  the  House  of  Lords  out  of  the 
system."  t 

"  May  8th,  1822. 

"  Great  uncertainty  as  to  the  event  of  next  Friday  on  the  Catholic  l| 
business.     I  think  it  will  pass  the  Commons,  and  whilst  individuals  are .  ; 
voting  for  it  there  under  a  conviction  that  it  will  be  lost  in  the  Lords,  there 
is  reason,  very  much,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  doubt  that, — for  Lords  are 
begfinning  to  think  it  foolish  to  be  the  instruments  by  which  other  persons 
may  vote  dishonestly." 


The  measure  Lord  Eldon  here  refers  to  was  Mr.  Canning's 
bill  for  enabling  Roman  Catholic  Peers  to  sit  and  vote  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Friday  the  10th. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J,  Bankes, 

"  May  16th,  1822. 
"  To  check  the  efforts  making  to  pull  down  all  the  establishments  of  the 
Crown,  Ministers  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  night,  in  a  de- 
bate upon  the  Civil  List,  their  intention  to  resign  if  those  efforts  should 
succeed  again.  This  seems  to  have  brought  the  country  gentlemen  to  their 
senses,  and  the  Government  succeeded  by  a  majority  of  127.  Tiemey 
seems  to  have  made  fun  by  representing  that  Liverpool  and  the  Chancellor 
would  never  resign,  and  that  the  face  of  the  Chancellor  would  be  irresis- 
tibly comical  after  resignation.     There  is  no  harm  in  such  fan." 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  having  moved  a  resolution  on 
the  14th  of  June  respecting  the  general  state  of  Ireland,  which, 
if  suffered  to  pass,  would  have  implied  a  censure  on  the  Admi- 
nistration, Lord  Eldon,  opposing  him,  took  occasion  to  express 
his  deep  regret  that  the  Noble  Marquis,  in  dealing  with  the 


f  This  letter  refers  to  two  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  first  on 
the  Navy  Estimates,  March  1st,  when  that  House,  by  curtailing  the  grant 
for  the  salaries  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  declared  its  opinion  that 
one  of  those  officers  ought  to  be  discontinued :  the  second  on  a  motion 
made  May  2nd,  when  the  House  determined  to  address  the  Crown  for  the 
discontinuance  of  one  of  the  Postmasters  GeneraL 
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polject  of  tithes,  had  never  mentioned  them  but  under  the 
descriptions  of  tax  and  impost : 

**  With  the  utmost  deference,"  said  he,  "  I  wUl  tell  that  Noble  Marquis, 
*  that  the  other  nine-tenths  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  estates  belong- 
**  ing  to  him  might  be  so  characterised  with  just  as  much  fairness,  as  the 
"  one-tenth  which  is  the  property  of  the  clergy.  To  the  Noble  Earl  who 
**  has  just  spoken  (Lord  Limerick)  I  will  also  say,  that  I  have  just  as  much 
**  Tight  to  interfere  with  the  receipts  of  his  estates,  as  he  has  to  interfere 
•*  with  the  tithes  of  the  clergy.  One-tenth,  of  the  proceeds  of  those  estates 
**  which  the  Noble  Earl  calls  his  own,  is  not  his  property.** 

Lord  Encombe  being  now  of  sufficient  age  to  receive  con- 
finnation,  his  grandfather  thus  addresses  him  upon  that 
approaching  solemnity :  -^ 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe.  —  (Extract. 

«  My  very  dear  John,  (About  May  24th,  1822.) 

"  It  will  be  quite  right  for  you  to  be  confirmed  at  Wiochester ;  and  I  trust 
iliat,  with  God's  blessing,  yon  will  fulfil  the  great  Christian  duties,  and  dis- 
jdnige  the  important  Christian  obligations,  which,  when  confirmed,  you 
tske  upon  yourself  as  those  which,  in  after  life,  are  to  be  discharged  and 
lalfilledL  And,  I  hope,  that,  confirmed  m  the  church  of  England,  you  may, 
I  In  and  through  life,  be  a  zealous  supporter  of  that  Established  Church,  — 
I  with  every  inclination  to  a  liberal  and  enlightened  toleration  of  those  who 
i  dissent  from  it." 

I     The  Roman  Catholic  Peers'  Bill  had  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  time  now  drew  near  for  the  discussion  of  it 
I  in  the  House  of  Lords.     Expecting  an  important  division  on 
;  this  subject,  Lord  Eldon  writes  thus  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes :  — 

(Probably  May  or  June  1822.) 
**  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  your  Bishop  (the  Bishop  of  Norwich)  is  coming, 
tfaoogh  I  am  far  from  wishing  him  to  be  indisposed.     He  brings  his  own 
vote,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  proxy  $  and  twoistwotoo  much." 

On  the  21st  of  June,  the  Duke  of  Portland  moved  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  Lord  Colchester 
and  Lord  Erskine  having  spoken,  the  Lord  Chancellor  said,  — 

**  This  bill  demands  nothing  more  nor  less  than  unlimited  concession 
''to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Give  them  this,  and  you  can  hereafter  re- 
**  sist  nothing  which  you  ought  to  resist  I  should  act  most  unworthily 
**  if  I  could  hesitate  one  single  moment  to  grant  any  thing  which  they 
"could  request,  provided  the  Protestant  Church  were  secure.  But  I 
**  never  could  learn  what  securities  are  to  be  given  to  the  Protestant 
'  **  Church ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  never  could  assent  to  the  con- 
**  cessions  asked." —  After  commenting  upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  se- 
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carities  proposed  in  the  bill  of  the  preceding  year,  which  he  said  ▼< 
in  his  view,  no  better  than  nonsense  and  trash,  he  proceeded,--*'!  < 
'*  avail  myself  of  the  anthority  of  Mr.  Pitt,  of  Mr.  Grattan,  of 
**  Noble  Lords  in  this  House,  of  every  celebrated  advocate  of  concesmi 
**  daring  the  last  twenty  years,  and  even  of  the  respectable  gentleiiMl 
**  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  this  bill,  to  bear  me  out  in 
**  serting,  that,  until  the  end  of  last  Session^  not  one  of  them  ever  askel 
**  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  without  securities  to  the  Protesdj 
**  ant  Church.  It  may  be  said,  that  this  is  a  particular  measure,  aajj 
**  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  one ;  but  that  I  deny.  Wbdj 
"  your  Lordships  shall  have  passed  the  bill  now  before  you,  it  wiH  bi^ 
•  out  of  your  power  to  deliberate  as  you  ought  upon  any  further  con-i 
<*  cession. 

**  On  looking  at  the  bill  in  its  original  shape,  I  was  disposed  to  think  f 
"  had  been  misled  by  some  foolish  fellow  of  a  printer,  who  had  been  woit« 
'*  ing  from  the  wrong  manuscript ;  for  that  original  bill,  to  my  great 
"  astonishment,  proposed  to  repeal  a  certain  Act  of  the  Reign  of  Chaiiei 
"  II.  It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (to 
^  whom  I  wish  well,  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  may  go  to*),  assists! | 
•(  as  he  has  been  by  the  labours  of  many  lawyers,  should  have  pretended  ml 
**  repeal  an  act  which  had  been  repealed  a  hundred  years  beforcf  That 
*«  absurdity,  however,  has  been  got  over  -,  and  now  the  advocates  of  the  bill 
•<  rely  upon  this,  that  the  circumstances,  and  the  causes  for  exclusion, 
*'  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  are  removed  :  without  ever  coo- 
**  sidering  whether,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  circumstances  and  causes 
**  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  those  other  circumstances  and 
'*  causes  which  have  called  forth  repeated  enactments  «tnce  that  period  have 
**  disappeared  also.  No  man  can  look  at  the  history  of  this  country  prior 
"  to  the  Reformation,  without  feeling  that  our  ancestors,  however  nobly 
"  they  may  have  conducted  themselves  in  other  respects,  submitted  igno- 
**  miniously  to  the  See  of  Rome.  From  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution, 
"  the  public  mind  took  another  turn,  and  the  country  was  afflicted  with  a& 
**  those  miseries  which  naturally  resulted  from  the  unsettled  condition  of  its 
"  religion,  and  the  difficulty  of  determining  whether  the  Catholic  or  the 
**  Protestant  creed  was  to  be  ultimately  adopted  by  the  state.  If  the  House 
**  decide  in  fieivour  of  the  present  measure,  they  will  place  the  country  is 
'*  the  same  difficulties,  and  expose  it  to  the  same  calamities,  until  anotker 
'*  revolution  shall  determine  whether  the  Catholic  or  the  Protestant  religion 
<«  shall  predominate.  If  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  Catholic  religion  ought 
"  to  predominate,  you  should  say  so:  if  you  think  the  Protestant  religion 
**  ought  to  predominate,  you  should  say  so :  one  or  other  you  are  bound  to 
**  say.  An  act  to  repeal  the  acts  by  which,  at  different  times,  restrictions 
**  have  been  imposed  on  the  Catholics,  is  an  act  to  restore  the  supremacy 

*  Mr.  Canning,  the  author  of  this  bill,  was  then  preparing  to  proceed  to 
India  as  Governor-General. — See  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 

t  The  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  prescribed  by  30  Car.  2,  &  2. 
s.  2.  were  repealed  by  1  W.  &  M.  1.  c.  1.  s.  3. :  and  see  sections  4,  5,  6,  7, 
and  8,  substituting  new  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy. 
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f  the  Pope.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  has  distinct!  jr  stated,  that  it  is  im- 
dble  for  Protestants  and  Catholics  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the 
I  sense,  if  the  Catholic  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  In  the 
(  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Elizabeth,  the  struggle  was  between  these 
des.  But  there  afterwards  arose  another  sect,  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
i  the  Protestant  Chnrch ;  and  then  came  the  Corporation  Act  and  the 
^est  Act  It  is  impossible  that  you  can  give  the  Catholics  what  they 
^tsk,  and  leave  the  Protestant  Dissenters  in  their  present  state. 
^  **  In  the  fifth  year  of  Elizabeth,  by  a  strange  anomaly,  the  House  of 
I*  Commons  was  at  liberty  to  have  Roman  Catholic  Members,  while  the 
^  House  of  Lords  was  prohibited.* 

**.  It  is  with  perfect  astonishment  I  hear  it  insinuated,  that  all  the  great 
*■  men  concerned  in  the  Revolution  were  seized  with  such  a  terrible  fright 

*  at  the  Popish  plot,  as  to  have  been  led,  by  those  fears  alone,  into  continu- 

*  ing  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  as  a  part  of  the  settlement  of 
F 1688.  In  my  opinion,  if  Titus  Oates  had  never  been  bom,  the  same 
**  enactments  would  have  been  judged  requisite.     I  cannot  forget  what 

*  Russell  said  of  popery,  what  Sidney  said  of  it  The  question  with  me  is, 
^whether  the  measures  of  William,  of  Anne,  of  George  L,  and  of  GecNrge 
'^  H.  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  shall,  or  shall  not,  be 
"  repealed.  To  those  measures  it  was  that  allusion  was  made  in  all  the 
*acts  of  indemnity,  and  never  to  the  Act  of^Charles  IL  As  for  the  eon- 
**  fidence  to  be  placed  in  a  King,  I  look  upon  his  word  to  be  as  sacred  as 
**  his  oath ;  bat  that  will  not  do  as  a  security  for  the  Constitution.    James 

*  IL  said  often,  that  nothing  could  be  nearer  to  his  heart,  than  the  protection 

*  of  the  Protestant  religion  $  yet  he  went  on  making  his  own  will  the  law, 

*  and  dispensing  with  the  Act  of  Charles  II. ,  and  with  all  other  acts  that 
**  ought  to  have  bound  hinu    I,  therefore,  should  be  unwilling  to  tnist  a 

*  King  any  fhrther  than  the  law  has  trusted  him.  I  am  anxious  to  provide 
**  for  to-morrow  as  well  as  for  to-day ;  and  not  being  able  to  foresee  what 
**  may  happen,  I  am  desirous  to  retain  the  securities  which  our  ancestors, 
**  at  the  Revolntion,  considered  to  be  necessary.  I  may  be  told,  indeed, 
<•  that  no  acts,  not  even  those  of  the  Revolution,  can  be  considered  funda- 
**■  mental,  and  that  the  Legislature  of  one  day  cannot  bind  the  Legislature 
«of  another ;  bat  it  is  not  discordant  with  the  principles  of  legislation  to 
**  say  of  certain  acts,  that  posterity  should  be  cautious  of  disturbing  them. 
**  The  acts  of  which  I  speak  were  stated,  at  the  time,  to  be  fundamental, 
**  and  for  ever  binding ;  and  this  marks,  at  least,  the  importance  attached 
**  to  them  by  our  ancestors.  What  was  the  language  of  King  William  in 
»  all  his  communications  ?  Over  and  over  again  he  stated,  that  some  per- 
**  manent  settlement  must  be  made,  in  order  that  the  religion  and  liberties 
<*  of  the  country  might  never  agun  be  put  in  danger.  And  what  did  our 
**  ancestors  do  ?  They  re-enacted  the  disability  of  the  Catholic  Peers  to 
*  sit  in  Parliament ;  they  provided  that  the  Lords  should  be  Protestant. 
^  that  the  Commons  should  be  Protestant,  and  that  the  King  should  be 
** .Protestant  also;  nay,  they  even  took  care  to  provide  that  he  should 
^  marry  none  but  a  Protestant ;  and,  not  content  with  all  that,  they  added 

•  5  Eliz.  c.  7.  s.  17. 
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**  a  Coronation  oath,  by  which  the  King  bonnd  himself  to  support 
"  Protestant  religion  as  by  law  established.  That  is,  at  the  time  of 
**  Revolution,  they  made  the  Church  and  State  Protestant;  they  took 
**  that  the  King  could  not  take  his  seat  upon  the  throne,  without  p] 
<*  himself  to  protect  both  Church  and  State,  under  the  obligation  of  an 
*'  they  determined  that  the  Parliament  should  be  Protestant  as  well  as 
**  King ;  and  they  declared  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  this  should  be 
^  law  for  ever.  Therefore,  without  meaning  to  say  that  Parliament  has 
**  the  power  to  alter  a  law  if  it  think  proper,  I  will  express  my  opinion 
"  we  ought  to  proceed  with  great  caution  in  a  question  of  such  vast  import^j 
"  ance,  and  hesitate  before  we  pass  this  censure  on  the  authors  of  the 
"  Revolution.  •  • 

**  But  I  now  come  to  the  Union  with  Scotland ;  and  I  must  say  that  if 
"  we  are  at  liberty  to  do  that  which  is  now  proposed,  the  Parliament  of 
*'  Scotland  made  a  bargain  with  the  English  Legislature  so  exceedin^y 
*'  foolish,  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  designate  it  by  any  appropri« 
**  ate  epithet.  The  English  enactments,  on  the  subject  of  that  Uniom 
*<  are  very  few  :  those  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  are  man 
"  numerous.  I  will  call  on  Noble  Lords  to  read  the  enactments  both  of 
**  England  and  of  Scotland  relative  to  the  Union :  and  when  they  shaQ 
<*  have  done  that,  they  will  harbour  no  doubt  that  a  pure  Protestant  Legis> 
"  lature  was  intended.  It  is  expressly  stated,  that  no  man  shall  be  elected, 
**  and  that  no  mjin  shall  elect,  to  a  seat  in  either  House,  who  is  not  a  Pro- 
«•  testant  It  appears  utterly  impossible  that,  under  those  statutes,  we  esa 
"  agree  to  this  bilL  If  we  can,  we  may,  at  our  own  pleasure,  overbear  the 
"  whole  of  the  enactments  connected  with  the  Union  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
"land. 

**  I  have  to  remind  your  Lordships  that  soon  after  the  Revolution  an  Act 
<*  had  been  passed*,  which,  though  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  causes  of 
**  the  Act  of  Charles  IL,  did  yet  recognise  the  provisions  of  that  measure. 
"  In  the  same  way,  the  Act  of  George  Lf,  without  referring  to  the  Revo- 
^  lution  as  necessary  or  not,  without  adverting  to  the  causes  which  produced 
**  that  Revolution,  did  yet  refer  to  all  the  acts  and  declarations  which  had 
"  sprung  out  of  it,  and  did  re-enact  them  all.  It  is  impossible  for  your 
"  Lordships  to  concur  in  the  present  proposal,  without  affirming  that  all 
'*  the  causes  and  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  various  acts  passed 
"  since  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  have  now  ceased  to  exist.  But  how  can 
**  this  be  affirmed  by  those  who,  year  after  year,  when  bringing  bills  into 
^  Parliament  on  this  subject,  have  always  ushered  them  in  with  a  declara- 
**  tion  that  they  could  not  think  of  trenching  on  the  Protestant  Establish- 
**  ment  in  Church  and  State,  and  have  therefore  proposed  to  protect  it  hj 
"•  what  they  called  securities,  but  which  I  certainly  consider  to  be  no  seen* 
"  rities  at  all?  How  any  man  can  introduce  such  a  measure  as  this,  and 
**  say  it  will  have  no  effect  upon  the  general  measure  of  emancipation,  is 
**  what  I  am  unable'  to  conceive ;  and,  submissive  as  I  am  sure  the  people 
"  of  this  country  will  be  to  whatever  the  Parliament  shall  enact,  still  I 
«  hope  that,  on  this  important  subject,  the  people's  general  feelings  will  not 

*  13  Wm.  3.  c.  6.  t  1  Geo.  1.  stat  2.  c.  13. 
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}fbe  forgotten.  I  know  not  what  it  means,  that  one  hody  of  people  shall 
^lie  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons,  while  another  body,  profess- 
^g  the  same  faith,  are  admitted  into  the  House  of  Peers.  If  they  come 
\%aiUy  this  House,  they  must  sit  in  the  other ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Will 
*^e  noble  mover  of  this  bill*  abrogate  any  of  those  enactments,  with 
»^k«8pect  to  religion,  which  affect  the  Sovereign  ?  Will  he  allow  the  King 
^  to  marry  a  Papist  ?  If  the  Noble  Duke,  from  a  conscientious  feeling, 
1^  -wonld  prevent  his  Sovereign  from  marrying  a  Papist,  he  must  equally, 
K  from  a  conscientious  feeling,  object  to  the  introduction  of  Papists  into  this 
**  Honse.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  I  agree  to  this  measure  I  can  resist  no 
*■  other.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  motion  for  general  emanci- 
"  pation,  and  therefore  I  cannot  consent  to  its  adoption.     In  a  short  time, 

*  it  will  be  of  very  little  consequence  to  what  I  do  consent,  or  to  what  I  do 

*  not ;  but  while  I  retain  the  power,  I  will  endeavour  to  discharge  my  duty 

*  firmly.  It  is  constantly  urged  that  the  question  of  emancipation  will  be 
"  earned  sooner  or  later.  I  do  not  believe  it ;  and  I  think  that  the  oflener 
^  flie  assertion  shall  be  made,  the  less  will  be  the  chance  of  its  being  ful- 
•■  filled.  Though  these  were  the  last  words  I  had  ever  to  speak,  I  would 
**  sdn  say  that,  if  this  measure  be  carried,  the  liberties  of  my  country  as 
**  settled  at  the  Revolution,  the  laws  of  my  country  as  established  by  the 
**  securities  then  framed  for  the  preservation  of  her  freedom,  are  all  gone ; 
"  but  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  to  reflect  that  I  have  not  been  accessory  to 
**  their  destruction.    Those  laws  and  liberties  of  England  I  will  maintain  to 

*  the  utmost  *,  and  therefore  I  will  ^ve  my  decided  opposition  to  this 
••  measure." 

The  bill  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  171  against  129. 

It  seldom  happened,  during  the  ChanceUorship  of  Lord 
Eldon,  that  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  rights  of  property, 
the  House  of  Lords  adopted  what  he  opposed.  One  of  the  few 
exceptions  took  place  in  the  instance  of  what  was  called  the 
retrospectiye  clause  of  the  Marriage  Act  Amendment  Bill. 
The  Marriage  Act,  26  Geo.  3.  c.  33.  s.  11.,  had  enacted,  that 
the  marriage  of  any  minor  by  licence,  not  being  a  widower  or 
widow,  should  be  absolutely  null  and  void,  unless  with  consent 
of  parent  or  guardian,  as  therein  particularised.  The  attempt 
made  in  1820,  to  repeal  this  clause,  had  been  defeated  with  the 
ud  of  the  Chancellor ;  and  was  renewed  in  the  present  bill, 
which  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  Now  the  proposed 
repeal  hj  setting  up  a  great  number  of  marriages  otherwise 
invalid,  went  retrospectively  to  annul  certain  rights  of  property, 
which  the  invalidity  of  those  marriages  had  already  let  in ;  and 
against  this  ex  post  facto  legislation  the  Lord  Chancellor  con- 
tinued to  ezpre9S  the  strongest  objection.  On  the  18th  of  June, 

*  The  Dul^e  of  Portland. 
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when  the  bill  was  in  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
clause  embodying  the  repeal  was  pressed  by  the  present 
Ellenborough,  and  resisted  by  Lord  Stowell,  who,  addressi 
their  Lordships  for  the  first  time,  recommended  the  postpoi 
ment  of  the  subject  till  another  Session.     Lord  Westm< 
earnestly  supported  the  repeal.  * 

He  was  answered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  began  by  expressing  h^ 
opinion  that  the  bill  ought  to  be  divided,  and  the  retrospective  and  pro- 
spective clauses  made  separate  measures.  He  said  it  had  been  assumed  tb4 
the  marriages  which  the  retrospective  clause  would  legalise  were  real  01 
but  that  was  not  the  case ;  they  were  no  marriages  at  all,  and  the 
if  they  pleased,  might  marry  other  persons  to-morrow.  He  objected  also 
certain  prospective  clauses,  which  provided  that  future  marriages,  sol< 
nised  by  licence  without  the  prescribed  forms,  should  be  voidable  only, 
not  absolutely  void. 

These  prospective  clauses  were  finally  omitted.  On  the  20th 
of  June,  the  Lords  having  resumed  the  Committee  on  the  bill, 

The  Chancellor  repeated  his  objection  to  the  retrospective  clause,  as  un*. 
settling  the  rights  of  property. 

The  Report  being  brought  up  on  the  25th, 

He  expressed  his  approbation  of  a  change  which  had  been  made  in  the 
prospective  part  of  the  bill,  and  which,  instead  of  leaving  future  marriages 
voidable  for  irregularity,  as  had  at  first  been  proposed,  was  based  upon  the 
sounder  principle,  that  a  marriage  once  contracted  ought  to  be  indissoluble : 
but  the  retrospective  clause  he  still  resisted.  He  said  it  was  a  partial 
measure,  giving  validity  to  illegal  marriages  solemnised  by  licence,  which 
were  the  marriages  of  the  higher  classes,  but  leaving  wholly  imcured  the 
defects  in  marriages  by  banns,  which  were  those  of  humbler  people.  Bi* 
his  principal  ground  of  opposition  was  its  injustice  to  persons  who  havinj^ 
by  the  invalidity  of  particular  marriages,  acquired  certain^ghts  of  pro- 
perty, would  now,  by  this  new  law,  be  deprived  of  those  rights  ex  past 
facto. 

For  the  purpose  of  putting  his  opinion  upon  record,  he 
moved  that  the  retrospective  clause  should  be  omitted ;  which 
motion  was  negatived. 

The  2nd  of  July  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  third  reading ; 
and  Lord  Stowell  then  moved  the  omission  of  the  retrospective 
clause.  He  too  was  defeated.  The  Lord  Chancellor  then  pro- 
posed a  proviso  that  no  past  marriage,  by  licence,  without  con- 
sent of  the  natural  or  putative  father,  should  be  deemed  valid 
if  the  parties  knew,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  that  such 
father  was  living  and  had  refused  his  consent.  This  proviso 
having  been  rejected,  he  moved  a  clause  for  giving  validity  to 
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Aeeds,  assignments,  and  settlements,  made  by  persond  having 
iB^^"^«  on  any  property  affected  by  the  BilL 

The  Marqnis  of  Lansdowne  opposed  this  clause,  which,  he  said,  would 
gjxe  to  the  bill  the  effect  of  declaring  children  legitimate,  and  yet  disin- 
heiiiing  them — of  peopling  the  House  of  Lords  with  titled  beggars. 

JLotd  Bedesdale  insisted,  that  to  destroy  reyersionary  rights  retro- 
tpecdvelj  was  simple  robbery. 

The  clause  having  been  negatived  on  a  division,  the  Chan- 
cellor proposed  another,  repeating  the  same  enactment,  with 
the  addition  of  the  words  "  for  a  good  and  valuable  considera- 
tion.'' This  also  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority,  and 
tlien  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  a  warmth  which  marked  how 
little  he  was  accustomed  to  any  check  in  that  House,  rose  and 
aud, — 

My  Lords,  ten  days  ago,  I  believed  this  House  possessed  the  good  opinion 
«f  the  public,  as  the  mediator  between  them  and  the  laws  of  the  country ; 
if  this  bill  pass  to-night,  I  hope  in  God  that  this  House  may  still  have  that 
good  opinion  ten  days  hence.  But,  to  say  the  best  of  this  measure,  I  con- 
sider it  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  legal  robbery,  so  help  me  God.  I 
have  but  a  short  time  to  remain  with  you,  but  I  trust  it  will  be  hereafter 
Vnown  that  I  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  prevent  its  passing  into  a 
law. 

The  bill  then  passed,  after  another  division,  in  which  its 
supporters  formed  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one.  Protests 
were  entered  in  the  Journals  by  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Stowell,  and 
other  Peers. 

The  Session  did  not  pass  without  an  attack  by  Mr.  M.  A. 
Taylor  on  the  administration  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  His 
propeeal  on  this  occasion  was  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  consider  the  act  by  which  a  Vice-Chancellor  had  been 
constituted  ;  but  the  motion  was  negatived  by  more  than  two 
to  one. 

Lord  Eldon  to  LadyF,  J.  ^anAe«.— (Extract) 

(July  or  August,  1822.) 

*"  Wonders,  they  say,  never  cease.    You'll  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I 

dined  at  Lord  Holland's  yesterday,  at  the  old  House  at  Kensington,  with 

Lords  Grey,  Lauderdale,  and  several  of  the  Opposition.     We  had  a  very 

good  and  pleasant  party,  and  I  was  quite  delighted  with  the  very  curious 

old  house.     I  never  saw  any  that  I  thought  better  worth  seeing.    You 

,  anst  recollect  the  outside  of  it :  it  is  old  and  curious,  and  the  inside  is  in 

I  die  BBme  state  as  when  it  was  first  fitted  up  about  the  time  of  James  L" 

I      The  King,  having  closed  the  Session  of  Parliament  on  the 
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6th  of  August^  with  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  person,  a4 
off  on  the  10th  to  visit  Scotland. 

Lord  EUon  to  Lady  F.  J,  Bankes,  —  (Extract) 

(August  10th,  1822.) 
**  The  King  is  to  be  off  this  morning,  and  there  is  every  preparation  to 

make  his  embarkation  and  voyage  down  the  river  one  of  the  finest  ezlo- 

bitions  ever  seen  upon  the  surface  of  old  Father  Thames.    I  should  like 

much  to  see  this,  but  it's  impossible  that  I  should. 

"  I  dine  to-day  with  Shaftesbury,  of  whom  I  must  say  that,  in  London, 

no  man  of  any  county,  as  to  a  good  dinner,  can  eclipse  this  Dorset  Lord." 

On  the  following  Monday,  the  12th,  the  Administration  and 
the  country  sustained  a  heavy  and  melancholy  loss,  in  the  death 
of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  He  had  for  some  days  pre- 
ceduig  been  affected  by  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
arising  from  an  unusual  pressure  of  official  business.  Under 
the  temporary  excitement  thus  produced  upon  the  brain,  he  in- 
flicted upon  himself,  with  a  penknife,  a  wound  in  the  throat,  of 
which  he  died  within  a  few  minutes. 

Li  early  life.  Lord  Londonderry,  then  Lord  Castlereagh,  by 
the  measures  which  he  took  as  a  member  of  the  Irish  Goveni' 
ment  for  suppressing  the  rebellion  and  effecting  the  Union,  haii 
incurred  the  virulent  hatred  of  the  demagogues  of  Lreland ;  and 
his  official  reputation  afterwards  sustained  much  damage  from 
the  failure  of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  fitted  out  under  his 
management.  But  when,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  he 
succeeded  to  be  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  evinced 
powers,  both  of  general  counsel  and  of  departmental  administra- 
tion, which  rapidly  raised  him  into  high  esteem ;  and  the  ability 
with  which  he  negotiated  the  great  settlement  of  Europe  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  definitively  placed  him,  by  general 
consent,  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time. 
Strangers,  visiting  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
expectation  of  a  rhetorical  display  from  its  leader,  were  generally 
disappointed  in  Lord  Castlereagh,  whose  ordinary  language, 
abundantly  fluent,  was  wanting  both  in  force  and  in  correct- 
ness ;  — « although  now  and  then,  on  subjects  of  special  excite- 
ment, he  would  rise  for  a  short  time  into  a  strain  which  few  of 
his  adversaries  could  equal.  In  the  judgment,  however,  of 
persons  who  understood  the  practical  objects  of  Parliamentary 
debate,  his  general  defects  of  style  were  fully  compensated  by 
those  other  more  essential  merits  which  he  eminently  combined 
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Ma  long  experience  and  accurate  knowledge  of  public  affairs — 
I  leading  spirit,  his  clearness  and  grasp  of  understanding,  his 
Judicious  selection  of  topics,  his  gallant  adherence  to  his  friends 
mjid  followers,  and  (which  was  by  no  means  the  least  important 
*«rith  such  an  assembly  as  the  House  of  Commons,)  the  dignity 
|iOf  his  aspect  and  bearing.  So  great  indeed  for  many  years 
^^iras  his  influence,  political  and  personal,  in  that  House  and 
Nrith  the  higher  classes  in  general,  that,  although  not  placed 

,i^cially  at  the  head  of  the  Grovemment,  he  enjoyed  perhaps  a 
niffger  share  of  its  credit  and  power  than  was  possessed  by  the 

Urst  Minister  of  the  Crown ;  and  his  loss,  whUe  it  was  sincerely 
Iftunented  on  private  grounds,  became  also,  in  reference  to  the 
i consequential  arrangements  of  the  Ministry,  a  subject  of  the 
'  greatest  political  embarrassment. 

LordEldmtoLadyF.J.Bankes. 

\  (August  13th,  1822.) 

**  In  common  with  everybody,  I  am  oppressed  and  much  a£fected  by  the 
]«MS  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

•  «  *  *  «  •  X 

**  Our  own  country  and  Europe  have  suffered  a  loss,  in  my  opinion  quite 
I  '.irr^parabU.  I  had  a  great  affection  for  him,  and  he  deserved  it  from  me, 
fat  to  me  he  showed  an  uniform  kindness,  of  which  no  other  colleague's 
conduct  furnished  an  example.  I  learn,  upon  the  best  authority,  that,  for 
two  or  three  days  he  was  perfectly  insane ;  and  the  medical  men  attribute 
that  fiict  to  the  operation  upon  his  head  of  the  unceasing  attention  to 
business,  which  the  last  harassing  Session  to  him  called  for." 

The  news  of  Lord  Londonderry's  death  reached  the  King  in 
the  harbour  of  Leith,  where  he  arrived  on  the  15th.  He  im- 
mediately wrote  to  Lord  Eldon  as  follows :  — 

King  George  IV.  to  Lord  Eldon, 

<'  Royal  George  Yacht,  Leith  Roads, 

<*  My  dear  Friend,  August  15th,  }  pt  8.  p.  h.  1822. 

**  I  have  this  moment  heard  from  Liverpool  of  the  melancholy  death  of 

his  and  my  dear  friend,  poor  Londonderry.    On  Friday  was  the  last  time 

I  saw  him  :  my  own  mind  was  then  filled  with  apprehensions  respecting- 

\i\m^  and  they  have,  alas  I  been  but  too  painfully  verified.    My  great  object,.. 

my  good  friend,  in  writing  to  you,  to-night,  is  to  tell  you  that  I  have* 

written  to  Liverpool,  and  I  do  implore  of  you  not  to  lend  youradf  to  any 

amngement  whatever^  until  my  return  to  town.     This,  indeed,  is  Lord 

liverpoors  own  proposal ;  and  as  you  may  suppose,  /  have  joined  moat 

cardiaBy  in  the  proposition.    It  will  require  the  most  prudent  foresight  on  wy 
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part  relatiTe  to  the  new  arrangements  that  most  now  necessarily 
place.    You  may  easUj  judge  of  the  state  of  my  mind.    Ever  believe  iQfilSI 

**  Your  sincere  friend, 


Lord  Eldm  to  the  Reif.  Edward  JS^mJ^.-^  (Extract.) 

<*AagastaOth,  18SS. 

**  My  mind  is  confosed  by  incessant  labour,  and  my  Bar  have  been  at 
respected  as  to  make  it  a  request  of  the  whole  of  them,  as  a  body,  that  | 
would  conclude  my  sittings.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  meant  this  as  an  aet 
of  great  kindness,  as  it  really  is,  for  though  I  am  quite  well,  yet  a  contiimancrf 
of  labour  would,  I  think,  have  been  very  hurtful,  and  I  am,  therefore*  Yen 
happy  to  cease  from  working. 

"  This  morning  I  have  been  much  affected  by  attending  Lord  London* 
derry  to  his  graye.  The  concourse  of  people  between  St  James*li  Sqoaia 
and  the  Abbey  was  very  great,  the  great  bulk  of  them  behaving  ^eooroasly^ 
some  behaying  otherwise ;  but  I  protest  I  am  almost  sorry  to  haye  lived  t31 
I  haye  seen,  in  England,  a  collection  of  persons  so  brutalised,  as,  apon  the 
taking  the  coffin  at  the  Abbey  door  out  of  the  hearse,  to  haye  received  it 
with  cheering  for  joy  that  L.  was  no  more.  Cobbett,  and  the  paper  called 
the  *  Statesmen,'  have,  by  the  diabolical  pubUcations  he  and  that  paper  have 
issued,  thus  demoralised  these  wretches." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J.  J9ani^«.-^ (Extract) 

"21st  August,  1823. 

"  He  (Mr.  R  Bankes)  writes  with  great  kindness  about  dear  Joha,  who, 
I  am  sure,  would,  in  all  that  relates  to  you,  manifest  a  good  heart,  €br  thai 
he  certainly  has ;  and  I  think  I  can  venture  to  say  that  he  would  not 
occasion  trouble  in  any  circumstances,  for  I  have  seen  no  instance  of  a  young 
person  who  could  keep  himself  constantly  busy  and  constantly  <^"»niwd  witii 
so  very  little  trouble  to  other  persons :  he  seems  disposed  to  give  all  he  can 
to  the  rabbits,  and  I  hope  they  have  afforded  him  amusement  enough,  though 
not  overabundant. 

«  My  Bar  took  leave  of  me  yesterday  for  the  vacation,  with  great  respect, 
and  affectionately  and  affectingly.  I  have,  however,  still  an  enormous 
load  of  papers  to  dispose  of  at  home  before  I  can  move,  and  a  letter  I  have 
had  from  the  King  makes  it  impossible,  I  think,  that  I  should  move  till  he 
comes. 

*'  The  changes  in  Admiaistratioa,  which  most  take  phioe  in  consequence 
of  the  late  event,  nobody  at  present  knows  any  thing  oi^  as  the  consideration 
respecting  them  was  to  be,  and  has  been,  entirely  postponed  till  his  retnnL" 

When  the  King's  return  took  place,  the  difficulty  of  supply- 
ing Xord  Londondenys  loss  was  in  no  degree  dinunished,  Mr. 
Peel  had  not  'yet  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  evincing  his  gi^at 
powers  for  the  conduct  and  discussion  of  public  affidrs,  to  com- 
mand the  station  which  many  of  his  colleagues  would  have  gladly 
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assigned  to  Hm ;  while  Mr.  Canning,  the  leader  whom  the 
Bouse  of  Commons  might  be  supposed  at  that  time  most  likely 
to  recognise  and  follow,  was  unpopular  with  the  Anti-Catholic 
party  in  general,  obnoxious  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  par- 
ticular, and  in  some  degree  (as  respected  the  late  Queen,  of 
whom  he  had  been  a  personal  friend  and  adherent)  objectionable 
to  the  King  himself.  But  Lord  Liverpool,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Canning  from  early  life,  and  knew  the  value 
:tf  his  extraordinary  faculties,  both  in  Government  and  in 
Rebate,  was  resolute  in  his  behalf.  *  He  at  length  prevailed,  and 
Mr.  Canning,  who,  having  been  appointed  Grovemor-General  of 
£iidia»  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  was  detained  by  the  offer  of 
Ae  vacant  Secretaryship  of  Foreign  Affairs,  together  with  the 
lead  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
change,  though  not  acceptable  to  all  parties  in  the  Adminis- 
tration, gave  much  satisfaction  to  an  important  portion  of  the 
country ;  for  there  was  now  growing  up  a  desire  of  improve- 
ment in  various  branches  of  poHtieai  and  civil  constitution  and 
government,  and  to  such  improvement  Mr.  Canning  was  known 
to  be  cordially  favourable,  although  he  lived  and  died  the  foe 
of  that  pseudo-liberality,  which  thrives  by  pandering  to  popular 
passion. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

I 

1823. 

Lord  Eidon  to  Lady  F,  J.  J9an^.~  (Extract) 

"Jan.  4th,  1823.    , 
"  You  will  see,  in  this  nioming*s  paper,  the  account  of  the  meeting  in  St ; 
Andrew's  Hall,  Norwich.     Mr.  Coke  and  the  party  had,  acting  property,  i 
confined  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  to  petition  Parliament  upon  agricot 
toral  distress, — when  in  comes  Master  Cobhett,  and  carries  all  before  hhn, 
to  petition  against  a  corrnpt  House  of  Commons,  for  Reform.     Coke,  Rct.  ' 
Mr.  Glover,  &c,  all  turned  into  cyphers, — as  men  of  this  descriptira 
always  will  be  when  they  are  such  fools  as  to  suppose  that  they,  riding  in 
a  whirlwind,  will  be  suffered  to  govern  the  storm  they  excite.     To  the 
madness  of  the  people,  as  to  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Omnipotence  only  can  say  ' 
effectually,  *  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  £uther.*    The  democrats  haive 
just  made  such  fools  of  these  people,  as  Wooler  and  others  did  of  Lord  Fitz- 
william  and  Fawkes,  &;c.,  at  York,  about  two  years  ago.    It  is  quite 
impossible  to  teach  some  men  wisdom.    All  the  lessons  even  of  that  great 
teacher.  Experience,  are  thrown  away  upon  them." 

The  next  letter  is  not  dated,  but  must  have  been  written  very 
shortly  afterwards,  as  Mr.  Huskisson's  appointment,  mentioDed 
in  it,  was  gazetted  on  the  31st  of  January  : 

(Probably  written 
*'  Dear  Brother,  toward  the  end  of  Jan.) 

^  The  *  Courier'  of  last  night  announces  Mr.  Huskisson's  introduction 
into  the  Cabinet — of  the  intention  or  the  fact  I  have  no  other  conununi- 
cation.  Whether  Lord  Sidmouth  has  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  really  this 
is  rather  too  much.  Looking  at  the  whole  history  of  this  gentleman,  I  don't 
consider  this  introduction,  without  a  word  said  about  the  intention,  as  I 
should  perhaps  have  done  with  respect  to  some  persons  that  have  been  or 
might  be  brought  into  Cabinet, — but  turning  out  one  man  and  introducing 
another  in  the  way  all  this  is  done,  is  telling  the  Chancellor  that  he  should 
not  give  them  the  trouble  of  disposing  of  him,  but  should  (not  treated  as^a 
Chancellor)  cease  to  be  a  Chancellor.  What  makes  it  worse  is,  that  the 
great  man  of  all  has  a  hundred  times  most  solemnly  declared,  that  no  con- 
nections of  a  certain  person's  should  come  in.  There  is  no  believing  pne 
word  any  body  says — and  what  makes  the  matter  still  worse  is,  that  every 
body  acquiesces  most  quietly,  and  waits  in  all  humility  and  patience  till 
their  own  turn  comes. 

^  I  have  written  to  Liverpool  (before  this  news  came,  and  therefore,  not 
on  the  ground  of  this  fitct,)  that  I  have  no  wish  to  remain  Chancellor ;  and, 
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fo  say  the  tnith,  I  think  those  irho  do  remain,  and  espeeiall j  that  officer, 
Itand  a  very  good  chance  of  being  disgraced. 

"  I  despair  altogether  of  the  appeal  project  doing  any  good.  If  they  don*t 
alter  their  proceedings  in  Scotland,  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  I  believe  it  is  thought  that  shorter  work  might  be  made  of  causes 
there.  I  told  Liverpool,  in  my  letter,  that  I  cannot  alter  my  course  of 
eondoct  and  practice  in  that  respect :  that  I  hold  the  degree  of  caution,  on 
which  it  is  founded,  essential  to  justice  in  every  court,  and  without  it,  that 
the  House  of  Lords  would  be  the  worst  tribunal  in  the  land. 

^  Pray  tell  Lord  Sidmouth  (I  am  sorry  to  send  bad  news),  that  the  ac- 
counts of  Nat  Bond  are  very  bad.  I  must  for  to-day  conclude.  Bodily 
I  am  well,  and  looking  remarkably  well :  but  I  am  puzzle-pated,  and,  in 
that  respect,  very  awkward  at  limes  :  upon  the  whole,  however,  greatly 
better ;  fiill  of  plans  as  to  locomotion  —  nothing  determinate. 
**  Love  of  all  to  all, 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"  Eldon." 

The  dissatisfaction  expressed  in  this  letter  appears  to  have 
passed  away  without  any  result  beyond  a  little  murmuring  ;  for 
the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1823  was  opened  by  Commission, 
on  the  4th  of  February,  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Eldon  as 
Chancellor.  The  distress  of  the  agricultural  classes  was  one  of 
its  prominent  topics,  against  which  was  arrayed  the  hope  of 
general  improvement  presented  by  the  growing  prosperity  of 
manufactures.  Some  of  the  Eadical  leaders,  however,  went 
ibont  the  country  during  the  winter,  endeavouring,  as  usual,  to 
unsettle  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  is  to  one  of  these  attempts 
that  Lord  Eldon  adverts  in  the  next  letter : 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  JSncombe.  —  (Extract) 

'*  My  dear  John,  March  4th,  1823. 

^  **I  see  hy  the  newspapers  that  you  have  had  a  county  meeting-  at  Win- 
eliester,  where  Master  Hunt,  Cohbett,  &c.  Sec,  are  represented  as  attempt- 
ing to  do  as  much  mischief  as  they  could  effect  But  there  is  too  much 
good  sense  in  this  country  to  enable  such  gents  to  lead  astray  honest  and 
good  Englishmen.  Since  the  world  was  made,  no  country  has  enjoyed 
under  Providence  such  blessings  as  this  kingdom  has  enjoyed :  felices  ni- 
*nim,  we  may  say  of  our  countrjrmen,  sua  si  bona  ndrint  Let  us  retain 
the  blessings  we  enjoy,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  these  demagogues, 
nutead  of  trying  experiments  upon  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  the 
clSects  of  which  we  cannot  see.  *  Fear  God,  honour  the  King,  and  meddle 
not  "rith  those  who  are  given  to  change  V  '^  scriptural  doctrine,  and  we 
«^  do  well  to  adhere  to  it  Yours, 

"Eldon." 

•  Proverbs,  xxiv.  21,    1  Peter,  iL  17. 
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Lofd  EldoH  to  Lord  Encombe,  —  (Extract)  «, 

"  My  dear  John,  Marcli  irth,  1823.  *' 

"  I  observe  with  much  satisfaction  what  you  write  about  books.  Thrti 
form  copious  sources  of  comfort  and  happiness.  They  travel  with  us,  thm 
domesticate  with  us:  *delectant  domi,  non  impediunt  forisJ  Some  sacft^ 
words,  I  think,  your  friend  Cicero  uses,  though  perhaps  I  may  be  now  in* 
accurate  in  my  Latin. 

"  Sheridan,  in  his  *  School  for  Scandal,*  and  in  *  The  Critic,'  in  which  t 
think  our  acquaintance  Burleigh*  says  so  much  when  he  says  nothing 
exhibits  great  proofs  of  bright  talents.  I  knew  him.  I  often  heard  lam 
speak  most  eloquently  in  Parliament  If  he  had  applied  his  great  talentt 
to  great  and  useful  purposes  in  life,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  mofll 
useful  and  considerable  of  the  men  who  have  lived  in  my  time,  or  per* 
haps  in  any  age.  But  he  lived  a  life  of  great  dissipation ;  and  a  remaifc 
which,  when  you  happen  to  read  Br.  Johnson's  '  Life  of  Savage,'  (another 
man  of  brilliant  talents  not  duly  applied,)  you  will  find  at  the  close  of  tbe 
Doctor's  observations  upon  what  Savage  might  have  been,  will  prohably 
appear  to  belong  as  much  to  Sheridan's  character  as  to  that  of  Savage. 

"  Yours  ever  most  affectionately. 

An  act  had  passed  in  1800  f,  for  enabling  the  King  and  hia 
successors  to  dispose  of  private  property ;  but  it  had  been  so 
worded  as  to  leave  them  without  the  power  to  dispose  of  lands 
belonging  to  them  before  their  accession.  A  bill  waa  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1823  to  remedy  this  in- 
convenience, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pee],  who  observed  upon  the 
strange  anomaly  of  the  law,  as  it  then  stood,  in  treating  the 
Sovereign  as  a  subject  with  respect  to  private  estate  acquired 
by  him  when  King,  and  as  King  with  respect  to  private  estate 
acquired  by  him  when  a  subject.  This  bill  having  come  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Ellenborough,  on  the  third  reading, 
March  24tfa9  asked  the  Chancellor's  oi»nion  as  to  the  Singes 
general  right  of  alienating  personal  chattels : 

The  Chancellor  stated  his  opinion  to  be  decidedly  that  the  King  had  the 
power  of  giving  away  the  personal  chattels  of  the  Crown  la  his  lifetime; 
and  that,  before  the  act  of  1800,  it  was  donbtful  whether  he  might  not 
have  given  them  even  by  wilL  Indeed,  it  was  only  by  the  express  enact- 
ments of  the  statnte  of  .Ajme  and  other  acts  passed  to  restrain  the  Crown's 


*  Note  bt  thb  pbxsbmt  Eabx<.  —  This  expression  recalls  to  my  mind 
the  earliest  recollecti(m  I  have  of  my  grandfather.  He  would  seat  himself 
on  the  sofa  in  his  library  in  Bedford  Square,  applying  the  forefinger  of  lus 
right  hand  to  his  cheek,  and  thence  slowly  rise  and  move  away,  throwing 
me  into  fits  of  laughter  by  his  mimic  gravity,  though,  like  his  prototype  in 
the  Critic,  he  spoke  not  a  syllable. 

t  39  &  40  Geo.  3.  0.88. 
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i  of  real  property,  that  tlw  Crown  had  been  depriTed  of  its  aneient 
md  c^en  exercised  power  of  alienating  its  lands  by  grant  He  would  sayi 
tBeaking  as  a  lawyer j  that,  before  those  restraining  acts,  the  Crown  could 
nrfnlly  make  such  grants ;  but  whether  he  should  say  that  such  grants 
^ere  lawful,  speaking  as  a  statesman,  was  wholly  another  matter. 

After  some  farther  conversation,  the  bill  waa  read  a  third 

The  puhlic  attention  was  at  this  time  a  good  deal  occupied 
iiibat  the  probability  of  an  invasion  of  Spain  by  France ;  and 
line  Opposition,  though  few  of  them  durst  affirm  that  England 
ought  actually  to  commence  a  war  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
peace,  were  loud  in  their  invectives  against  the  Government  for 
not  backing  its  diplomacy  by  at  least  the  show  of  a  warlike  pre- 
paration. Mr.  Canning's  policy  was  milder  and  more  dignified ; 
and  his  opinions  on  this  subject  were  cordially  shared  by  Lord 
Eldon,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  eoctract : — 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encomhe.  —  (Extract) 

*«  March  31st,  1823. 
**  I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  yon.  France  and  Spain  are  so  foolish  as  to 
go  to  war  with  each  other,  and  probably  they  may  both  sorely  repent  it 
before  it  concludes.  I  hope  old  England  will  have  the  good  sense  to  know 
the  yalue  of  peace  and  quiet,  and  not  suffer  its  repose  to  be  disturbed.  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  a  pamphlet  written  many  years  ago,  says,  that  men  forget  the 
acnoaiEixs<erio»t>#  wtt* — the  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure — and  delude 
ttemselTes  by  supposing  that  it  consists  wholly  in  a  'proclamation,  a 
batde,  a  victory^  and  a  triumph.'  Of  the  soldiers'  widows  and  the  soldiers' 
erpkaofl,  alter  the  ftthers  and  husbands  hare  fallen  in  the  field  of  bi^tle,  th« 
amrivors  think  nof 

Zord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  5an*c«.— (Extracts.) 

'*  March  31st,  1823. 
**  I  saw  a  Newfoundland  dog  at  Brighton,  such  and  so  much  superior  to 
all  others  that  I  had  eyer  seen,  that  I  don't  know  what  I  would  not  have 
gi?en  for  him.  He  first  attracted  my  notice  by  coming  behind  me  to  take 
mj  glove,  which  I  was  dangling  in  my  hand,  into  his  mouth.  I  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  his  master,  an  ofQcer,  came  up  to  me  and  gave  me  his  his** 
tory,  particularly  his  exploits  in  bringing  drowning  men  out  of  the  sea.  I 
never  saw  so  amiable  a  creature — vastly  large.  If  you  had  him  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  would  have  had  a  diploma  degree." 

(April  18th,  1823.) 
"  The  whole  proceeding  of  last  night  was  calculated  and  contrived  to 
make  the  Ministers  quarrel  among  themselves ;  and  if  I  was  a  Eling,  I 
Yotld,  I  own,  have  a  Ministry  all  agreed,  one  way  or  the  other»  about  this 

s  4 
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Catholic  question ;  for  such  a  question  ought  not  to  be  agitated  every  year 
to  the  utter  disquiet  of  both  Protestants  and  Papists.*' 

(May  Ist,  1823.) 

*^  Accounts  from  Spain  shocking. 

**  The  civil  war  there  worse  than  the  French  invasion. 

^  Nine-tenths  of  the  Spaniards  in  favour  of  their  old  Gk)vemmeiit. 

"  They  are  not  yet  a  people  whom  a  free  constitution  will  suit. 

"  A  few  of  them  have  read  a  few  theoretical  French  books  on  govern- 
ment, and  forgetting  that  man  is  a  creature  of  habit,  have  totally  foi^ot 
that  civil  institutions  can  only  be  very  gradually  changed,  and  very  slowly 
improved.  From  our  accounts  of  the  interior  of  Spain,  there  never  was  a 
country  in  so  dreadful  a  state.'' 

(May,  1S23.) 
**  I  dined  yesterday  with  Prince  Leopold.  The  ladies  were  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  the  Baroness  of  — -— ,  some  German  name,  Lady  Gwydir,  and 
Miss  Canning.  I  think  the  Duchess  of  Kent  is  a  very  canny  agreeable 
body.  About  twenty  at  dinner,  and  that  is,  to  my  taste,  three  times  as 
many  as  make  even  a  good  dinner  a  comfortable  thing. 

*  *  *  *  *  Hf 

"  Lady is  to  have  a  great  party  to-night :  long  expected.     She  has 

thought  proper  to  inform  us  this  morning,  that  she  is  to  be  a^  home,  thu 
night  This  is  a  little  impertinent,  as  her  invitations  to  others  have  been 
circulating  for  weeks  past,  under  the  head  of  fisishionable  parties.  I  shaB 
send  for  answer,  that  as  she  is  to  be  at  home,  so  we  intend  also  to  be  at 
home.** 

(Probably  May  5th  ca-  Mhr  !»«».> 
"  The  post  brings  me  an  account  that  my  poor  sister  died  on  Saturday 
last,  at  four  o'clock.  Though  separated,'  from  an  early  period  in  life,  as 
residing  apart  and  at  a  great  distance,  I  feel  much  on  this  event.  And 
Lord  Stowell,  who  came  into  this  world  at  the  same  time  with  her,  naturally 
feels  a  great  deal.  He  is  also  not  well. 
**  She  suffered  much  in  her  last  illness. 

"  I  received  the  account  while  sitting  here  in  court'* 

(May  13th,  1823.)        ^ 

"  No  news ;  my  scraps  would — being  fuU  of  nothing  —  be  tiresome,  if 
there  was  not  something  very  delightful  in  receiving  some  evidence  every 
day  from  those  whom  we  have  long  lived  with,  that  we  stiU,  in  a  sense* 
live  together." 

«*  June  16th,  1823& 
'*  Cabinet  dinner  went  off  amazingly  well !   Mamma  had  directed  things 
in  capital  style.    I  have  seen  no  such  doings  at  any  other  Minister's. 

"  The  poor  Duke  of  Cumberland  came  in,  to  me,  here,  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon. He  is  hardly  treated.  In  the  improvements  at  St.  James's 
Palace,  ihey  are  about  to  take  away  his  apartments ;  so  that,  as  he  saya^ 
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if  he  can  ever  return  to  stay,  he  will  not  have  where  to  lay  hii  head.    He 
was  greatly  affected.'* 

This  month  of  June  had  given  birth,  in  both  Houses  of  Par* 
liament,  to  debates  of  much  interest  for  Lord  Eldon.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  4th,  Mr.  John  Williams,  afterwards 
one  of  the  Judges,  brought  forward  the  first  of  those  motions 
respecting  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  were  framed  as  party 
attacks  directly  inculpating  the  Chancellor.  A  review  of  the 
substance  of  Mr.  Williams's  allegations  will  be  found  in  the  53d 
Chapter  of  this  biography,  where  Lord  Eldon's  judicial  character 
is  considered.  The  motion  was  keenly  debated  for  two  nights, 
and  then  negatived  by  174  against  89. 

The  second  reading  of  a  bill  for  relieving  Dissenters  from  the 
necessity  of  solemnizing  their  marriages  in  the  face  of  the 
Established  Church,  was  moved  by  Lord  Lansdowne  on  the  12th 
of  June.  The  Chancellor  opposed  it,  not  so  much  on  the 
ground  of  general  objection  to  the  principle  of  relaxation,  as  by 
reason  of  the  inexpedient  provisions  of  that  particular  biU,  and 
the  then  late  period  of  the  season.    The  measure  was  rejected. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  on  the  9th  of  July,  moved  the  second  read- 
ing of  a  bill  sent  up  from  the  Commons,  for  repealing  so  much 
of  the  statute  of  7  &  8  WilL  3.  c.  27.  as  related  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  electors.  The  Roman 
GathoUc  electors  of  Lreland  having  been  relieved  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  that  oath,  the  object  of  the  present  bill  was  to 
confer  the  same  relief  upon  the  Boman  Catholic  electors  of 
England. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  opposed  the  measure.  He  said,  that  he  should 
have  considered  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  opposition,  that  the  bill  had 
been  introduced  too  late  in  the  Session  for  a  fall  discussion  of  it^  merits. 
But  he  opposed  it  also  on  the  ground  of  Its  general  nature.  He  eulogised 
tiie  principle  apon  which  these  questions  had  been  placed  by  the  Revo- 
faition  of  1688.  '  That  Reyolution,  he  contended,  was  no  innoyation,  but  a 
restoration  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  From  the  time  of  the 
Refonnation  until  that  Revolution  was  accomplished,  there  was  a  constant 
squabble  between  the  Established  Church  and  the  Dissenters;  and  it  had 
been  well  observed  by  Bishop  Hoadly,  that  the  Reformation  would  have 
been  no  blessing  without  the  Revolution,  which,  by  giving  a  supreme  head 
to  the  Church,  had  established  the  union  between  ^e  Church  and  the 
State. 

Lord  liverpool,  though  adverse,  to  what  have  been  usually 
called  the  Catholic  claims,  supported  this  particular  bill  It 
was,  howevery  rejected,  by  a  majority  of  80  against  78. 

E  5 
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A  Committee  had  been  appointed  in  the  preceding  April,  t» 
consider  the  best  means  for  facilitating  the  dispatch  of  appeals 
in  that  House,  and  preventing  the  delay  in  other  Courts  arising 
from  the  mode  in  which  their  Lordships  then  heard  those 
appeals.  Lord  Liverpool,  in  moving  for  this  Committee,  in* 
formed  the  House,  that  since  the  arrangement,  which  had  been 
made  in  1813,  and  rigidlj  adhered  to,  of  devoting  to  those  ap- 
peals three  days  in  each  week,  the  number  of  the  new  ones 
lodged  had  actually  much  exceeded  the  number  of  the  old  ones 
decided.  The  Committee  having  reported.  Lord  Liverpool,  on 
the  26th  of  June,  in  pursuance  of  their  recommendation,  pro- 
posed that  a  deputy  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  should  be 
appointed,  and  that  their  Lordships,  so  assisted,  should  hear 
appeals  five  days  in  each  week.  For  the  Scotch  appeals  he 
suggested  a  separate  measure,  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  which  passed 
as  the  4th  Geo.  4.  chap.  85.  The  resolution  for  increasing  the 
number  of  sitting  days  was  discussed  on  the  30th.  Lord  Gros- 
venor  having  opposed  it,  and  referred,  apparently,  howevei^ 
without  bitterness,  to  the  Chancellor's  habit  of  doubting, — and 
Lord  Erskine  having  spoken  of  himself  as  a  man  more  than 
seventy  years  of  age,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  take  part  in 
the  j  udicial  business  of  the  House,  •— 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  did  not  see  that  his  Noble  and  Learned 
Friend,  because  he  was  more  than  seventy,  should  withhold  his  assistance 
from  the  business  of  the  appeals.  In  the  case  of  any  future  Chancellor 
retiring,  the  Minister  should  make  his  attendance  a  condition  of  his  pension. 
A  Noble  Earl  (Grosvenor),  in  the  plenitude  of  his  knowledge,  might  have 
no  doubts  on  any  point  of  the  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch  law;  but,  when  the 
Noble  Earl  took  upon  himself  to  taunt  him  with  hesitation  and  doubtiBg, 
he  would  tell  that  Noble  Earl,  that  when  they  were  deciding  causes  in  the 
last  resort,  and  their  decisions  were  to  give  the  law  to  other  Courts^  they 
could  not  be  too  cautious.  The  time  was  fast  approaching  when  his  natural 
life  must  terminate;  and  for  his  judicial  life,  it  had  already  been  too  long; 
but,  when  the  termination  of  his  natural  life  did  arrive,  that  degree  of 
caution,  which  was  called  doubt  and  hesitation,  would  be  his  greatest 
comfort ;  because,  by  means  of  that  caution,  he  had  reversed  decrees,  and 
prevented  the  iigustice  of  A  keeping  possession  of  property  which  of  right 
belonged  to  B.  If  their  Lordships  would  compare  his  conduct  daring  the 
twenty  years  which  he  had  sat  on  the  judicial  Bench,  with  the  conduct  of 
any  ^f  his  illustrious  predecessors — and  he  did  not  fear  the  comparison, 
on  the  contrary,  he  invited  it — he  was  sure  that  the  comparison  would 
not  turn  out  to  his  discredit.  On  that  account  he  could  not  but  feel  indig- 
nation, when  he  was  informed  of  the  language  in  which  his  conduct  had 
been  arraigned  in  another  place,  by  those  who  ought  to  have  known  better. 
It  had  been  publicly  asserted,  that  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords  irat 
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M^h^ig  more  thaa  appeals  firom  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  one  place,  to  the 

Lord  Chaacelior  in  another.    He  shoold  like  to  knoir,  -whether  the  penona 

vho  dealt  in  such  assertions  were  aware  that  there  were  many  appeals  to  their 

LordbshipB  from  the  Chancery,  in  cases  which  had  never  been  heard  at  all 

hy  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  which  had  been  decided  by  the  Master  of  the 

Rolls,  or  the  Yice-Chancellor?    For  instance,  the  great  ease  of  Clinton  v, 

Cholmondely  was  not  an  appeal  from  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  there  were 

a  nnmber  of  other  appeal  cases  now  before  their  Lordships  of  a  similar 

description.    Besides  this,  he  should  like  to  know  whether  the  gentlemen  in 

Westminster  Hall  had  yet  to  learn,  that  Lord  Chancellors  were  not 

ashamed  to  retract  their  opinions,  when  they  had  reason  to  beUeye  that 

those  opinions  were  formed  upon  erroneous  grounds.    He  would  undertake 

to  say,  that  not  one  of  the  distinguished  characters  who  had  sat  before  him 

upon  their  Lordships*  Woolsack  had  ever  shown  the  slightest  reluctance  to 

reverse  his  judgment  when  it  was  shown  to  be  incorrect ;  and  he  would 

fearlessly  ask,  whether  he  himself  had  ever  exhibited  any  unwillingness  to 

reconsider  before  their  Lordships  any  of  the  decisions  to  which  he  might 

have  previously  come  in  another  place  ?    He  could  say  most  conscientiously 

thai  he  never  had ;  and  for  that  very  reason,  the  insinuations  which  had 

been  thrown  out  against  his  judicial  conduct  were  as  cruel  and  vexatious 

as  they  were  unfounded  and  unjust     He  had  never  upon  any  occasion 

dedined,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  made  it  his  continual  practice,  to  state  at 

length  tiie  various  grounds  upon  which  he  rested  his  decisions,  in  order 

that  the  Bar  might  be  enabled  to  declare  to  their  clients  whether  those 

decisions  were  correct  or  not     And  he  defied  any  man  to  point  out  a 

single  case  where  the  correctness  .of  them  had  been  doubted,  in  which  he 

had  not  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  party  who  suggested  the  doubt     If 

persons  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  his  Court  had  made  upon  hit 

oandnet  the  observations  which  had  been  made  upon  it  by  those  who  were 

totally  tmacquainted  with  it,  he  should  indeed  have  felt  tiiem  acately;  but 

he  was  happy  to  say,  that  those  observations  did  not  proceed  from  those 

who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  marking  his  conduct    They  came  from 

tiioee  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  subject,  who  had  scarcely  ever  put 

a  foot  into  his  Court,  and  who  were  not  therefore  particularly  well  qualified 

to  judge  of  its  proceedings.    He  would  add,  that,  upon  that  very  account 

they  were  bound,  in  common  honesty,  to  abstain  from  throwing  out  random 

insJBuations,  which  were  calculated  to  hurt,  m  the  opinion  of  the  King's 

snljeets,  an  individual,  who,  if  he  was  not  a  great  judge — and  he  did 

set  ventore  to  caU  himself  a  great  judge — at  least  filled  a  great  judicial 


He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  question  of  the  Scotoh  appeals ;  and, 
after  expressing  his  opinions  upon  the  remedy  for  their  arrear,  he 
adverted  to  the  state  of  the  business  in  the  Coort  of  Chancery,  which,  be 
sud«  could  not  be  kept  down  by  the  Chancellor,  if  he  afforded  to  it  only 
three  days  a  week.  The  question  then  was  what  relief  could  their  Lordships 
silord  to  the  individual  who  had  to  discharge  the  twofold  duty,  of  Uie  Court 
of  Chancery  and  the  Speakership  of  their  Lordships'  House.  One  prqject, 
fSBBNtittes  reconmiended,  was  to  prevent  the  offices  of  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Speaker  of  the  Hoose  of  Lords  from  being  ever  again  vested  in  the  same 
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person.  Against  tliat  project  he  opposed,  not  merely  liis  own  mdiTidittl 
opinion,  but  the  collective  judgment  of  the  whole  Bar.  Nor  did  he  think 
it  expedient  to  remove  from  the  Great  Seal  the  business  of  bankmptcj,  or 
of  lunacy,  or  the  jurisdiction  of  appeaL  He  had  not  intended  anything 
personally  offensive  to  any  Noble  Lord ;  but  he  conld  not  always  lenaiB 
silent  when  taunted  about  his  doubts  and  hesitations. 

The  resolutions  were  passed,  and  the  arrangement  of  a 
Deputy  Speakership  was  carried  into  effect. 

The  bin,  which  had  originated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  cm  the 
subject  of  Scotch  appeals,  gave  rise  to  some  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  16th  of  July,  when  it  came  to  its 
third  reading.  Mr.  Brougham  took  this  occasion  to  deliver  a 
very  amusing  satire  on  Lord  Eldon  : — 

This  bill,  he  said,  had  been  carried  through  the  other  House  with  &e 
support  of  a  Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  who  would  hare  done  well  to  con- 
sider whether  its  principles  might  not  be  applied  to  the  administration  of 
justice  in  another  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  for  he  believed  the  forms 
of  process  in  Scotland  were  not  more  prolix  or  objectionable  than  those  of 
the  English  Court  of  Chancery.  When  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  at 
the  head  of  that  Court  did,  in  the  other  House,  in  carrying  the  resolations 
on  the  appellate  jurisdiction,  evince  a  great  anxiety  to  facilitate  the  pnw 
ceedings  t>f  Scotch  law,  he  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  that  the  process  of 
the  Court  over  which  he  himself  presided  was  as  fit  an  object  for  inquiry 
as  that  to  which  those  resolutions  referred.  But  perhaps  the  Noble  and 
Learned  Lord  would  not  agree  with  him,  that  inquiry,  like  charity,  ought 
to  begin  at  home.  Yet  he.  ought  surely  to  have  kept  in  view  the  ChristiaB 
maxim ;  and  before  he  proceeded  to  remove  the  mote  out  of  the  eyes  of  our 
Scotch  brethren,  he  should  have  taken  the  beam  out  of  his  own.  The  pro- 
ceedings might  be  prolix  in  Scotland,  but  he  defied  them  to  be  more  prolix 
than  were  the  proceedings  in  our  own  Court  of  Chancery.  An  Hon.  «nd 
Iieamed  Friend  opposite  (Mr.  Wetherell)  afforded  dwly  proof  of  this  fiwt 
No  man  made  longer  speeches  there,  though  always,  unquestionably, 
highly  to  the  advantage  of  his  clients.  Why  was  not  he  to  be  examined 
upon  this  point  before  a  commission,  that  he  might  give  there,  as  he  was  in 
the  constant  habit  of  doing  in  that  House,  a  &dr,  candid,  and  impartial 
opinloii,  uninfluenced  by  any  wish  to  please  persons  in  authority?  J[Hiear, 
bear,']  Why  had  not  the  Attorney  General  and  the  great  ornaments  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  been  called  upon  to  state  their  ideas  of  its  abuses  and  of 
the  remedies?  In  looking  over  the  report  which  he  had  mentioned,  it  was 
curious  to  observe  how  sunmiarily  it  disposed  of  a  matter  of  grave  dispute^ 
which  elsewhere  was  still  vexata  qiuBsHo.  It  declared,  unreservedly,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  discharge  all  his  duties  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Such  had  not  been  the 
opinion  of  Sir  S.  Romilly.  In  1813,  Sir  S.  Romilly  had  not  thought  that  a 
Vice-Chancellor  was  necessary,  but  a  new  Chancellor :  he  had  admitted  the 
great  legal  talents  of  Lord  Eldon,  but  denied  his  fitness  for  the  office  he 
filled :  he  had  complained  that  Lord  Eldon  did  not  ccmfine  himself  to  his 
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-jfidicial  duties,  but  that  liis  ministerial  duties  crossed  and  jostled  tliem  on 
the  way,  and  interfered  with  their  progress:  he  had  objected  that  Lord 
Eldcm  was  required  to  be  not  only  in  his  own  Court,  but  in  the  Cabinet,  in 
tiie  Privy  Coimci],  and  in  the  King's  closet ;  in  short,  that  his  other  avo- 
catioDs  took  up  so  much  of  his  time,  that  Lord  Eldon  could  not  devote  his 
high  talents  and  his  unequalled  learning  to  the  cases  of  suitors  in  equity. 
He  (Mr.  B.)  joined  in  these  sentiments  most  heartily.  He  wished  to  speik. 
with  all  due  respect  of  the  incorruptible  integrity  of  the  Learned  Lord  in 
the  discharge  of  ordinary  judicial  business.  A  man  who  stood  exposed  to 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world  could  not  well  be  guilty  of  any  acts  of  corruption ; 
but  the  appointments  made  by  him  to  judicial  offices  formed  quite  a  different 
question.  There  the  politician  interfered,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  all 
Westminster  Hall  that  Lord  Eldon  carried  the  politician  too  much  into 
Court,  in  disposing  of  the  patronage  attached  to  his  station.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered also  that  he  had  taken  upon  himself  another  office ;  namely,  Ihat 
of  Prime  Minister.  '*Asto  Lord  Liverpool  being  Prime  Minister  (con- 
tinued the  Learned  Gendeman),  he  is  no  more  Prime  Minister  than  I  am." 
I  reckon  Lord  Liverpool  a  sort  of  member  of  Opposition ;  and,  after  what 
hss  recentiy  passed,  if  I  were  required,  I  should  designate  him  as  **  a  Noble 
Lord  in  another  place,  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  act''  ^A  lattgL'] 
Lord  Liverpool  may  have  collateral  influence,  but  Lord  Eldon  has  all  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Prime  Minister.  He  is  Prime  Minister  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  and  he  stands  alone  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  the  influence  of 
^lat  high  situation.  Lord  Liverpool  has  carried  measures  agamst  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  So  have  I ;  therefore  I  say  that  we  act  together.  If 
Lord  Liverpool  carried  the  Marriage  Act,  I  carried  the  Education  Bill ; 
and  if  Lord  Liverpool  succeeded  against  Lord  Eldon  in  some  points  on  the 
Qaeen's  Trial,  I  say  that  I  totally  defeated  him  on  that  odious  bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties.  I  might  just  as  well  call  myself  Prime  Minister  as  Lord 
liverpooL  He  has  no  more  claim  to  the  distinction  than  I  have.  He  acts 
irith  me,  and  I  with  him ;  and  I  call  him  my  noble  co-adjutor,  and  I  trust 
we  shall  enjoy  a  long  course  of  co-operation.  I  am  sincerely  glad  of  it ; 
and,  long  as  I  have  sat  and  fought  on  this  side  of  the  House,  I  never 
welcomed  a  recruit  to  our  body  with  greater  satisfaction  than  my  Lord 
IdTerpool.  Lord  Westmoreland's  accession  may  lufve  given  me  more  sur- 
prise, but  certainly  not  more  pleasure.  With  such  powerful  assistance,  and 
especially  with  the  highly  classical  eloquence  of  Lord  Westmoreland,  I 
shoold  not  much  wonder  if  we  were  to  make  head  against  our  opponents, 
aad,  in  time,  turn  out  this  Prime  Minister.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  appears  to  entertain  some  doubt  upon  the  point ;  and  truly,  I  must 
myself  admit,  that  Lord  Eldon  seems  to  possess  a  grant  of  the  place,  *<  for 
the  term  of  his  natural  life." 

•  m  *  *  *  * 

In  1813,  (continued  M  Brougham,)  the  Chancellor  sent  down  a  bill ;  he 
then  tried  to  do  the  job  in  that  way :  but  he  grew  tired  of  it,  and  he  had  now 
prevailed  upon  the  Peers  to  pass  resolutions  behind  the  backs  of  the  Com- 
mons. In  1813  he  said  **  I  want  a  journeyman  Chancellor,  that  I  may  get 
to  the  House  of  Lords ; "  and  in  1823  he  declared  '*  I  want  a  journeyman 
Speaker,  that  I  may  get  to  the  Court  of  Chancery."    If  this  last  demand 
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▼ere  acqmeseed  in,  Lord  Eldon  might  indeed  attend  in  Chaneery,  or  in  ^  . 

House  of  Lords,  at  his  pleasure ;  but  he  wonld  be  relieved  efEectually  firan^ 

all  the  burdens  of  his  office,  and  the  result  might  be,  that  the  practiGe  wonli 

terminate  of  appointing  a  great  and  enlightened  lawyer  to  the  dignity  of 

Lord  Chancellor.     Once  serer  his  jadicial  and  political  capacities  by 

^ying  him  only  the  last,  and  a  second  Lord  Shaftesbory  might  be  madt 

Chancellor ;  such  a  man  as  Charles  IL  made  his  friend,  for  turning  inta 

ridicule  that  illustrious  statesman  Lord  Clarendon,  for  imitating  his  ma^anen 

and  his  gait,  and  for  employing  a  man  to  carry  the  fire-irons  before  him  in 

mockery  of  the  insignia  of  office.     Lord  Shaftesbury— the  yirtuous  and 

pure  Lord  Shaftesbury — had,  indeed,  turned  out  a  more  honest  Chancellor 

than  he  vas  a  politician ;  and  an  instance  of  the  same  kind  in  our  own  time 

was  not  wanting. 

*  *  «  «  *  « 

The  people  of  Scotland,  (proceeded  Mr.  Brougham,)  were  yery  uncere- 
moniously used  in  this  substitution  of  a  Deputy  Speaker  for  th€  Lord 
Chancellor.  They  were  completely  satisfied  with  the  decisions  of  Lord 
Eldon  upon  their  appeals,  and  must  be  dissatisfied  with  any  new  arrange- 
ment. The  professional  men  of  Scotland  had  the  highest  confidence  in  the 
learning,  skill,  and  integrity  of  Lord  Eldcni.  They  were  even  satisfied 
with  his  decisions,  when  he  differed  from  a  large  portion  of  them,  as  be 
sometimes  did,  on  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  affecting  certain  descriptions  of 
property.  Nay,  some  of  them  had  gone  round  to  that  Learned  Lord's 
opinions  on  those  points ;  and  he  (Mr.  B.)  believed  that,  if  the  Lawyers  of 
Scotland  were  polled,  the  majority  would  be  in  favour  of  the  Learned 
Lord's  opinion  on  those  points.  The  same  sentiments  were  entertained  with 
respect  to  Lord  Redesdale,  whose  attention  to  subjects  of  appeal  was  ui^re- 
Initdng.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  less  satisfactory  to  the  Scotch  than 
to  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  having  their  causes  determined  by 
individuals  of  such  high  station  and  character. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  closed  by  Commission  on  the 
19th  of  July,  the  Lord  Chancellor  deUvering  the  Royal  Speech. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J,  J?an*€«.— (Extract) 

(Probably  2Ist  July,  1823.) 
"  All  the  world  here  is  running  on  Sundays  to  the  Caledonian  Chapel  in 
Hatton  Garden,  where  they  hear  a  Presbyterian  orator  from  Scotland, 
preaching,  as  some  ladies  term  it,  charming  matter,  though  downright  non- 
sense. To  the  shame  of  the  King's  Ministers,  be  it  said,  that  many  of  them 
have  gone  to  this  schism  shop  with  itching  ears. — Lauderdale  told  me, 
that  when  Lady  •  is  there,  the  preacher  never  speaks  of  an  heavenly 
niansion^  but  an  heavenly  Pavilwn,  For  other  ears,  mansion  is  sufficient 
This  is  a  sample!" 

King  George  IV,  to  Lord  Eldon, 

**  My  dear  Friend,  King's  Lodge,  August  18th,  1823. 

*  I  have  now  to  thank  you  for  two  letters ;  the  expressions  in  the  first 
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liitiriV  lo  ireQ  those  kind  a&d  affectionate  feelings  of  jonr  heart  towards 
mtt  and  80  long  known  to  me,  as  to  enaore  yon  a  thorough  reciprooity  on 
aqr  pan  towards  yourself.  With  respect  to  the  letter,  which  I  received 
Im.  yon  this  morning,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  hope  you  will  not  neglect 
vrailing  yourself  of  the  very  first  moment  of  release  that  yon  can  seixe 
fhnn  an  yonr  ardnons  and  laborious  occupations,  to  indulge  in  a  little 
tranquillity  and  repose  in  tbe  country,  and  which  I  pray  God  may  be  the 
Beans  of  rery  long  preserving  a  life  so  very  invaluable,  both  to  me  as  a 
tnisad,  as  well  as  to  the  public  service.  With  sincere  affection,  I  remain 
always, 

**  Most  truly  yours,  G.  B." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  StowelL—(Ex.tt2iCt) 

"Friday  night:" 
I  (probably  written  in  the  beginning  of  September  1823.) 

«       .        «  «  ♦  «  « 

^  The  appointment  of  Lord  Francis  Conyngham  in  the  Foreign  Office 
has,  by  female  influence,  put  Canning  beyond  the  reach  of  any  thing  to 
affect  him,  and  will  assuredly  enable  him  to  turn  those  out  whom  he  does 
not  wish  to  remain  in.  The  Eling  is  Lu  such  thraldom  that  one  has  nobody 
to  fisdl  back  upon.  The  person  that  has  got  •  *  ♦  ♦,  after  having  in  con- 
versations, I  believe,  uttered  nothing  that  was  kind  about  Canning,  was 
one  of  his  voters  for  his  Cabinet  office.  The  devil  of  it  is,  there  is  no  con- 
Bstency  in  any  body.  Again,  upon  *  ne  cede  malis,'  it  is  better  to  go  out 
than  to  be  turned  out ! !  which  will  assuredly  be  the  case.    God  bless  you. 

•*  Tours  affectionately, 

"Eldoit. 

**  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  since  I  left  town  I  have  had  two  attacks 
of  giddiness  in  my  head — unable  to  see,  &c.  &c  —  affects  my  spirits." 

The  following  squib,  on  the  often-repeated  announcements  of 
the  Chancellor's  intended  resignation,  has  very  little  merit ;  but 
he  had  noticed  it  enough  to  copy  it,  probably  from  some  news- 
paper ;  and  it  is  here  printed  from  his  manuscript  :— 

**  The  Chancellor  vows  he'll  depart,  as  they  say: 
(So  Derry  sometimes,  if  his  crew  disobey.) 
But  when  his  resigning  a  Minister  mentions, 
We  think  how  Hell's  pav'd  with  mankind's  good  intentions : 
For  still  being  in,  though  so  oft  going  out, 
Wefeel  much  inclin'd,  like  his  Lordship,  — to  doubt" 

The  lines  which  succeed  are  from  a  more  cordial  muse,  that 

of  his  grandson,  who  contributes  them  with  this  introduce 

tion: — 

'       "I  have  found  a  few  lines  written  at  Winchester  in  the 

antusm  of  1823,  containing  a  tolerably  accurate  prediction  of 
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the  close  of  Lord  Eldon's  life  without  a  struggle,  though  thai 
event  occurred  at  a  period  of  more  than  fourteen  years  after* 
wards.  The  seniors  of  the  school  were  usually  ordered  at  tbo 
conclusion  of  their  Virgil  lesson  to  compose  eight  or  ten  verses 
off-hand,  and  to  repeat  or  read  them  to  the  master  as  they 
quitted  their  places.  On  this  occasion  the  subject  was  givea 
from  the  Maeid  (Book  vi.  line  304.)  *  Viridis  Senectus.*^  My 
lines  were  the  following : — 

'  Jam  gravis  annoram  serie  longoque  labore, 

DUectas  sedes,  mra  Senator  amat ; 
Hand  ill!  mentis  florentem  animique  vigorem 

Nee  yalidas  vires  dura  senecta  domat: 
Qualis  ubi  princeps  regalia  tecta  relinqnens, 

Emeritosve  senex  otia  miles  agit; 
Dlic  solicitse  juconda  oblivia  vitas 

Dacit,  nee  fatom  sentit  adesse  necis. 
Dam  facili  Isetam  condat  mors  alma  sepulcro, 

Gaudentemque  ferat  sab  sua  regna  Deus.' 

"  <  Very  well,  very  well !'  said  Dr.  Gabell  to  me  as  I  ended ; 
*  I  understand  what  you  mean.' " 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J,  Bankea,  —  (Extract) 

(Oct  or  Nov.  1823.) 
"  As  to  myself  I  am  so  well  that  my  friends  rejoice  in  me,  and  my  foes 
don't  like  my  visage  and  looks  at  all.'* 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

1824. 

The  Chancellor  opened  the  Session  of  1824,  by  delivering  the 
Sing's  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  3rd  of  Febnuuy. 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  writes  thus : 

Lard  EUon  to  Lady  F,  J,  Sankes, 

(Febroary,  1824.) 
,  "  Nothing  of  news  picked  up,  either  la  Chancery  or  at  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  the  afternoon  was  employed  in  balloting  for  lords  to  attend 
tiie  Scotch  causes,  as  long  as  they  should  endure  this  Session.  It  was 
amazing,  in  counting  and  calling  them  over,  how  many,  looking  fresh  and 
lively,  excused  themselves  as  above  seventy — how  many,  who  looked  rosy 
and  well,  sought  to  excuse  themselves  on  account  of  very  infirm  health — 
and  how  many,  figuring  off  daily  in  Hyde  Park  and  the  Green  Park,  could 
not,  without  fatal  consequences,  bear  three  or  four  hours'  confinement  — 
unless  it  was  confinement  for  five  or  six  hours  at  White's  or  Boodle's  at 
nigfat  However,  we  fixed  lords  enough  to  serve  till  the  12th  July,  at 
three  lords  a  day. 

A  feeling  of  uneasiness,  on  the  subject  of  his  Court  and  of 
the  imputations  connected  with  it,  still  continuing  to  be  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  he  now  made  it  an  indispensable  point  with 
his  colleagues,  that  he  should  be  efficiently  defended  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Peel,  on  whose  assistance  he  would  naturally  throw  himself^ 
rather  than  upon  that  of  the  then  leader,  Mr.  Canning :  — 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  EJdon (Extract) 

**  My  dear  Chancellor,  February  10th,  1824. 

**  I  shaU  be  most  happy  to  confer  with  you  on  the  motions  respecting  the 
Coort  of  Chancery. 

**  Every  consideration  arising  out  of  my  sincere  esteem  for  you,  and  my 
knowledge  of  the  motives  of  those  who  attack  yon,  would  induce  me,  zea-  - 
loDsly  at  least,  to  co-operate  with  more  able  and  competent  defenders  in  re* 
listing  these  attacks. 

**  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Chancellor,  they  can  make  no  impression. 
Men  ask  themselves  who  is  the  ablest  and  the  honestest  man  who  ever 
presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  decisive  answer  to  that  question^ 
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if  it  does  not  silence  malignity  and  political  hostility,  at  least  disaims  tbem 
of  the  power  to  rob  you  of  your  hardly-eamed  and  justly-acquired  honoun. 

**  Believe  me, 

^  With  sincere  attachment  and  regard, 

"  Most  fidthfully  yours, 

"  Robert  Pebu." 

Extracts  of  Letters  from  Lwd  Eidon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes. 

«  Monday  (February  23rd,  1824> 
"  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  has  had  two  hours  of  my  company,  and  Mr.  Peel 
and  four  lawyers  two  more ;  the  former,  to  make  my  face  look  as  well  on 
canvass  as  might  be,  the  latter,  to  be  enabled  to  make  me  look  as  wdl  as 
might  be  in  the  debate  on  Chancery  to-morrow  night,  which  will  be 
carried  on  with  great  acrimony  on  one  aide,  and,  I  think,  with  much  zeal 
on  the  other." 

«  Wednesday  (February  25th,  1824> 
^  Mr.  Williams  made  his  attack  last  night  f,  as  savage  as  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  with  whom  we  are  gone  to  war.  He  told  a  great  many  •  •  *  ♦ 
which  dissatisfied  attorneys  had  thrown  into  his  mouth,  and  a  great  nuoiy 
things  which  neither  I,  nor  any  person  interested  about  me,  ever  heard  of 
before,  mentioning,  however,  some  things  which,  in  the  lazy  moments  of 
twenty-two  years,  appeared  like  (and,  perhaps,  really  constituted)  negli- 
genoe  on  my  part,  which^  however,  could  not  much  affect  or  sully  the 
tenour  and  character  of  a  long  industrious  life.  He  then  abused  all  the 
Masters  of  the  Court,  and,  indeed,  everybody  belonging  to  the  Court  \  and 
then  moved  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  misdeeds  and  misdoings  of 
all  of  us. 

"  In  June  last,  I  had  communicated  to  the  House  of  Lords  my  purpose  of 
having  —  not  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  and  Vengeance,  but —  a  Commission 
to  inquire'  whether  any  and  what  improvements  could  be  made  for  the 
future  in  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  any  part  of  it,  and 
whether  the  Chancellor  could  be  relieved  of  any  part  of  his  business,  by 
sending  such  parts  to  other  Courts.  At  my  instance,  therefore,  Mr.  Peel, 
in  a  most  admirable  speech,  moved  for  such  a  Commission,  as  a  great  merit 
on  my  part  in  aiming  at  improvement,  instead  of  this  Committee  of  Ven- 
geance ;  and  this  threw  Mr.  Williams,  &c.  upon  their  backs,  and  they  did 
not  venture  to  divide.  So  for  the  present  this  storm  is  over,  and  matters 
will  be  tolerable  till  the  next  begins  to  rage.'' 

(February  26th,  1824.) 
**  Thursday,  from  the  Bench* 
**  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  debate  in  the  Commons  has  done  me 
much  good.  Peel's  speech  was,  I  understand,  most  eloquent,  and  towards 
me  expressive  of  regard  amounting  to  affection :  — Lord  Stowell  came  out 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  tears,  he  was  so  affected  by  it.  The  speech 
did  much  good, — by  informing  the  House  that  the  Chancellor's  income  was 

t  See  the  observations  on  Lord  Eldon's  judicial  character,  in  Chap. 
LXIIL  of  this  Biography. 
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hfiBtdlj  more  than  a  third  of  what  nine-tenths  of  the  members  thought  it 
was  —  by  informing  them  how  mnch  I  had  paid  oat  of  my  own  pocket  to 
saye  the  public  The  newspapers  too  had  charged  me  widi  hearing  Luna- 
tic and  Bankrupt  Petitions  rather  than  other  matters,  in  order  to  get 
money.  He  let  the  House  of  Conmions  know,  that  I  had,  for  twenty-two 
years,  administered  all  matters  in  lunacy  without  receiving  one  fartking ; 
and  as  to  Petitions  in  Bankruptcy,  12«.  &d,*  was  all  that  was  paid  for  a 
petition,  which  sometimes  occupied  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  or  even  ten 
days.  Id  short,  he  set  me  up,  in  the  public  opinion,  against  what  I  hold  in 
utter  detestation,  being  influenced  by  sordid  motives  and  feelings  ;  and  so 
do  I  detest  each  meanness,  that  being  set  right  in  this  view  of  my  character, 
will  render  me  happier  than  I  have  been,  as  long  as  I  live." 

<*  Saturday,  (February  38th,  1824.) 
**  Peel  tells  me,  that  the  peofde  he  lives  with  most  are  quite  astonished 
to  find  the  Chancellor's  income  so  very  far  short  of  what  they  had  always 
believed  it  to  be  ;  and  he  will  have  it  that  the  late  House  of  Commons 
business  has  been  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  your  ikther.  How  that  may 
be  I  cannot  be  sure ;.  but  I  am  sure  that  he  could  not  have  taken  more  pains 
about  it  if  I  had  been  hit  father.  I  still  regret,  however,  that  there  was  no 
ifivision,  notwithstanding  that  before  they  could  have  got  to  a  division  there 
must  have  been  an  immense  quantity  of  foul  abuse.  There  are  thoughts  of 
publishing,  in  a  small  pamphlet,  contradictions  to  Williams's  and  Aber- 
cromby's  misrepresentations.  I  was  surprised  at  the  language  of  the  latter. 
Upon  his  father's  fall  in  Egypt,  I  sent  him  a  Commissionership  of  Bank- 
rupts, which  he  keeps  to  this  hour.  He  might,  therefore,  have  been  com- 
monly civil,  if  not  just" 

These  frequent  attacks  on  him,  however,  were  defeating  their 
own  main  object,  by  rousing  in  him  a  spirit  of  resistanoe,  which 
counteracted  his  inclination  to  resign. 

Zorif  £Um  to  f^  jBsi7.  Ma<(Aeio  5«rlM«.^  (Extracts.) 

'*  Ton  will  see  that  I  have  been  lately  the  object  of  much  persecution 
Bn^  inqnimdum  ferient  In  a  life  such  as  mine  has  been,  that  there  should 
have  been  some  things  neglected, — that  there  have  been, — is  too  true.  But 
take  the  whole  together,  I  have  done  more  business  in  the  execution  of  my 
public  duty  than  any  Chancellor  ever  did ;  yea,  three  times  as  much  as  any 
GhancellcHT  ever  did. 

*«  The  fact  is,  from  year  to  year,  party  is  attempting  to  drive  me  out  of 
the  Chancellorship.  God  knows  I  should  be  very  happy  if  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  If  these  malignant  attacks  had  not  been  made  against  me, 
year  after  year,  I  should  have  been  in  retirement ;  but  to  hatred,  malice, 
and  oncharitableness,  I  will  not  give  way.  I  will  not  gratify  those  who 
revile  me.  My  rule  through  life  has  been  to  do  what  I  think  right,  and  to 
leave  the  consequences  to  God. 

*  See  motion  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey,  13th  March  1827 :  Chap.  XLIX. 
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*'  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  so  much  about  myself  when  I  aai  ib- 
quiring  about  you.    But  feeling  ii]jury,  I  fear  I  could  not  help  it.** 
«  February  28th,  1824." 

A  passage  in  Mr.  Abercromby's  speech,  of  Tuesday  24tii 
February,  on  Mr.  Williams's  motion,  had  been  misrepoited-  in  a 
newspaper,  which  the  Chancellor  did  not  happen  to  read  till 
the  Saturday,  just  as  he  was  going  into  Court.  Much  irritated 
at  an  imputation  upon  him,  which  this  erroneous  report  con- 
.veyed,  of  hearing  cases  by  way  of  appeal  from  Sir  John  X<each 
under  circumstances  unfair  to  the  reputation  of  that  Judg^ 
Lord  Eldon  on  the  moment  expressed  himself  from  the  Bench 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  these  unguarded  terms  :  - — 

With  respect  to  appeals  and  re-hearings,  it  is  supposed  that  I  have  heard 
them  on  new  evidence,  and  thereby  brought  discredit  on  some  part  of  the 
Court  It  is  an  utter  falsehood!  On  re-hearings,  it  is  always  competent 
to  read  the  evidence  given  in  the  cause,  though  it  was  not  read  in  the  Court 
below,  either  by  the  counsel  or  the  judge.  Further  than  that,  the  Court 
does  not  go.  On  appeals,  it  only  reads  what  has  been  read  in  the  Court 
below,  and  that  practice  I  have  never  departed  from  in  any  one  instance. 
Therefore,  really,  before  things  are  so  represented,  particularly  by  gentle- 
men with  the  gowns  on  their  backs,  they  should  at  least  take  care  to  be 
accurate,  for  it  is  their  business  to  be  so. 

Of  these  expressions,  taken  down  by  Mr.  Farquharson,  an 
eminent  short-hand  writer,  Mr.  Abercromby  complained  to  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  breach  of  privilege  :  — 

Lord  Eldon  says,  that  with  respect  to  appeals  and  re-hearings  he  does 
not  hear  them  on  new  evidence.    Not  appeals  from  decrees,  and  further 
directions,  certainly.    I  never  said  that  he  did.    Quite  the  contrary.     I  put 
them  in  distinct  contrast  to  motions,  which  I  again  declare  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor frequently  hears  on  fresh  evidence.    I  think,  therefore.  Sir,  that  the 
House  will  agree  with  me,  that  Lord  Eldon,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
says,  I  have  been  guilty  of  "an  utter  falsehood,'*  puts  into  my  mouth  not 
only  what  I  did  not  say,  but  the  very  reverse  of  what  I  did  say.     [J9car, 
hear!']     The  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  altogether  abstains  from  noticing 
my  distinctions,  and  confounds  that  which  I  stated  on  the  subject  of  motions 
with  that  which  I  stated  on  the  subject  of  decrees.  Lord  Eldon  has,  therefore, 
&lsely  put  into  my  mouth  what  I  did  not  utter ;  and  has  declared,  that  in 
what  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  state  in  my  place  in  Parliament,  I  imposed 
on  the  public.    Thesej  Sir,  are  the  facts.    But  are  there  no  aggravations  of 
them  ?    I  ask  when  it  was,  and  where  it  was,  that  Lord  Eldon  uttered  this 
foul  calumny  against  me  ?    Was  I  present?    Had  I  any  notice  of  the 
Noble  and  Learned  Lord's  intention?    Before  whom  did  he  utter  the 
calumny?    Before  persons  whose  un&vourable  opinion,  if  I  had  no  means 
but  what  I  derive  from  my  profession,  must  effect  my  «ntire  ruin.     [^Mear, 
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har  /]    In  what  form  did  this  calnmnj  go  forth  to  the  people  of  England  ? 
In  that  of  a  report  made  hj  a  reporter  in  a  coart  of  justice,  attending  on 
hehalf  of  the  public,  -who  took  down  the  words  as  soon  as  they  were  nttered 
nd  sent  them  to  an  office  where  they  were  printed  before  the  ink  with  which 
fhey  were  written  was  dry.     Sach  was  the  place,  such  was  the  occasion, 
Mich  were  the  means,  by  which  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England 
sooght  to  viUfy  an  indiyidual,  one  of  the  hnmblest  members  of  his  own 
Conrt    If,  Sir,  I  had  chanced  to  be  in  the  court  at  the  time,  what  might 
hare  happened  ?     I  hope,  and  I  believe,  I  should  have  been  able  to  control 
my  feelings.     If,  however,  I  had  not  done  so,  it  would  have  been  in  the 
power  of  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  to  silence  me.    If  I  had  persisted  in 
addressing  him,  he  might  have  committed  me  to  the  Fleet    If  the  Noble 
and  Learned  Lord  had  stopped  me,  would  it  not  have  been  an  act  of  the 
grossest  injustice  and  indecency,  after  having  calumniated  a  member  of  his 
own  profession  and  of  his  own  Court,  by  doing  what  he  could  to  induce  the 
public  to  believe  that  that  individual  had  been  guilty  of  **  an  utter  falsehood," 
to  prevent  him  from  replying  to  so  monstrous  and  injurious  an  accusation  ? 
But  if  Lord  Eldon  had  thought  fit — as  he  could  not  have  abstained  from 
doing  without  the  grossest  injustice — to  have  allowed  me  to  have  replied 
upon  him,  what  a  spectacle  it  would  have  been  to  have  seen  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  one  of  the  humblest 
practitioners  in  his  own  Court,  respecting  words  used  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     Lord  Eldon  thought  fit  to  impute  to  me,  that  I  did  not  use  due 
caution  before  I  made  those  statements  which  he  attributed  to  me.    In 
which  case  was  the  defect  of  caution  most  signal?    In  the  case  of  myself^ 
Sir,  who  was  speaking  in  the  presence  of  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentlemen, 
every  way  my  superiors,  especially  in  the  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  who,  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  any  misrepresentation, 
would  have  instantly  detected  and  refuted  it,  to  my  utter  confusion  and 
shame  ?  or  in  the  case  of  Lord  Eldon,  who,  invested  with  all  the  power, 
and  patronage,  and  authority  of  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  presumed, 
on  the  seat  of  justice,  to  take  advantage  of  a  false  representation  of  the 
vords  of  an  humble  individual,  to  pronounce  upon  him,  without  inquiry, 
the  sort  of  censure  best  calculated  to  destroy  his  fame,  and  at  a  time  when 
no  one  had  the  means  of  Interfering  to  avert  the  effect  of  that  most  unjust 
censure  ?     IHear,  hear  /]     We  have  heard  a  great  deal,  Sir,  of  the  delicacy 
of  Lord  Eldon,  of  his  anxious  desire  of  justice,  of  that  amiable  weakness 
of  mind,  too  sei^sltive  to  the  fear  of  possible  wrong  to  others,  and  too 
cautious  to  decide  lest  he  should  decide  erroneously.    If  this  had  been  a 
case  in  which  the  right  of  private  parties  had  been  concerned,  there  would 
have  been,  no  doubt,  argument  after  argument,  affidavit  and  supplemental 
affidavit,  months  and  years  would  have  passed,  and  the  "  too  sensitive  *' 
mind  of  Lord  Eldon  would  have  abstained  from  settling  those  claims  which 
it  is  his  duty  to  decide  on.    But  what.  Sir,  was  his  mode  of  proceeding, 
when  there  was  an  occasion  to  pronounce  firom  the  seat  of  justice  an  ana- 
thema founded  on  a  false  statement  of  facts,  to  destroy  the  character  of  an 
individual  whom  he  supposed  to  have  censured  himself?    Then,  indeed,  to 
the  just  mind  of  the  just  Lord  Eldon,  there  seemed  no  room  for  caution—* 
no  time  for  inquiry  [hear,  hear  /].    He  at  once  proceeded  to  decide,  to  pro* 
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Doonce,  aiid  to  exeeute  hut  sentence.  From  whom,  I  should  be  glad  to  fcnci^ 
did  Lord  Eldon  receiye  his  infonnation  ?  Fxom  what  legidmate  souroe  d^ 
he  derive  it?  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  were  present  in  tM 
House :  neither  of  them,  could  have  given  the  Learned  Lord  the  statemm 
which  he  dared  to  attribute  to  me.  My  Hon.  and  Learned  Friend  1|ift 
member  for  Exeter  (Mr.  Oourtenay),  and  my  Hon.  and  Learned  Frien^ 
whom  I  saw  just,  now  in  the  House*  the  member  for  Tewkesbury  (Mt, 
I>owdesweU),  were  also  present  during  my  speech ;  and  if  the  Lord  Cbao* 
ceUor  had  ciiosen  to  resort  to  them  for  information  as  to  what  had  passe^ 
in  these  walls,  he  would  have  learned  how  unlike  what  I  uttered  was  thtt 
which  he  attributed  to  me  [Aeor,  hear  /]. 

But  now,  Sir,  let  me  ask  what  authority,  what  right»has  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  or  any  other  Judge,  to  undertake  to  comment,  on  the 
judgment-seat,  on  the  debates  of  this  House  ?    Where  does  Lord  Eldon, 
who  is  so  cautious,  find  a  precedent  for  this  ?    How  can  he  say  he  is  not 
guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  the  privil^es  of  this  House  ?    It  is  not  a  formsd 
but  a  substantial  breach  of  privilege,  a  direct  attack  on  the  security  an^ 
freedom  of  debate,  which  is  the  only  legitimate  object  of  privilege.     What 
is  the  situation  of  any  member  of  this  House,  if  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or 
I/ord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  may  presume  to  put  false  state- 
ments into  his  mouth  and  send  him  forth  a  disgraced,  and  as  far  as  the 
authority  of  the  judgment-seat  can  go,  a  ruined  individual  ?    By  what 
tenure  shall  we  then  hold  the  freedom  of  debate,  but  at  the  will  and  caprice 
of  any  Lord  Chancellor,  and  any  Chief  Justice  ?    If  this  condition  be 
intolerable  to  all  the  members  of  the  House^  how  much  more  fatal  must  it 
be  to  those  members  who  also  belong  to  the  profession  of  the  Law,  if  they 
are  subject  for  what  they  say  in  this  House  to  be  denounced  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  from  the  Bench — if  any  oi  the  Judges,  when  any  thing  is 
uttered  in  the  House  which  touches  their  feelings,  are  to  denounce  in  the 
Court  where  he  practises  a  man  who  exists  only  by  his  honest  exertions  in 
lus  profession,  and  to  destroy  in  a  moment,  by  a  false  statement,  his 
character,  not  only  as  a  professional  man,  but  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
honour  ?  [heary  hear  /]     If  the  House  do  not  protect  its  members  from  this 
tyranny  and  despotism  (for  what  can  be  greater  tyranny  and  despotism  I 
cannot  conceive)  $  nay,  if  it  do  not  secure  itself  against  all  control  of  this 
kind, — if  Lord  Eldon  be  allowed  to  extinguish  any  member  of  this  House, 
by  uttering  these  things  of  him  from  the  judgment-seat, — of  what  avail  is 
the  freedom  of  debate — particularly  to  any  man  who  shall  at  once  be  a 
member  of  the  House  and  of  the  profession  of  the  Law?    If  the  House 
shall  think  the  facts  which  I  have  stated  to  be  clearly  proved  (and  I  wiD 
adduce  evidence  to  put  them  out  of  doubt),  it  must  be  incumbent  on  it  to 
take  decided  and  vigorous  steps  to  secure  its  own  privileges,  to  vindicate 
the  freedom  of  debate,  and  to  put  on  a  secure  footing  the  independence,  the 
spirit,  and  the  usefulness  of  Parliament  ?    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  House 
pass  by  this  gross  violation  of  its  privileges  without  interfering,  how,  I 
ask,  can  we  expect  that  there  shall  remain  any  vestige  of  independence, 
public  spirit,  or  usefulness  in  this  House  ?    If  my  appeal  be  neglected, 
what  wrong  can  be  offered  to  a  member  of  this  House  against  which  he 
can  think  there  is  any  hope  in  calling  on  the  House  for  protection  ?     The 
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viU  be^  to  lay  the  Bar  of  England  piostrate  «t  the  fea  of  I^i4  "Eldon. 

EeoBdnct  of  Lord  Eldon,  irhich  I  shall  substantiate,  is  a  gross  attack  oa 
freedom  of  debate ;  for  if  I  had  uttered  a  thousand  falsehoods  in  thit 
se  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  had  no  right  to  animadTert  oa 
Vbnn  on  the  judgmait-seat  It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  offer  the  €<»•* 
^aet  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  and  if  the  House 
te  pr^ared  to  pass  it  by,  let  it  say  distinctly  that  there  shall  be  no  longer 
^needom  of  dehata.  The  course  I  shall  take  is  to  move  in  the  first  place  to 
fril  eTidenee  to  prove  the  expressions  used  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Thii 
t»g  dcme,  it  will  be  fw:  the  House  to  determine  what  step  it  will  next 
Hike.    I  move  yon.  Sir,  "  That  Mr.  Farqoharson  do  attend  this  House  to- 


Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said, 

"  Sir,  there  is  no  man  who  beard  the  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman's 
qeech — no  member  of  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs — no  one  of 
t^  friends  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  who  is  ready  to  make  more 
^wance  than  I  am  for  the  feelings  which  he  has  evinced,  or  to 
RBder  a  more  sincere  tribute  of  praise  for  the  moderation  and  propriety 
with  which  he  has  expressed  theoou  He  has  displayed  an  anxiety  that 
ii  highly-  creditable  to  free  himself  from  an  imputation  which,  as  far  as 
ay  testimony  goes,  he  is  not  subject  to  *,  for,  without  being  enough  of 
a  professional  man  to  be  aware  thoroughly  of  the  importance  of  the 
distinction  between  what  the  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman  stated  the 
otiier  night,  and  what  he  elsewhere  was  understood  to  have  stated,  I 
em  most  unequiyocally  declare,  that  in  his  argument  that  night,  the 
impression  on  my  mind  was,  that  he  did  not  go  out  of  his  way  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  imputations  on  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  of  making 
what  has  happened  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  matter  of  individual  blame, 
^and  not  the  result  of  a  faulty  system.  Such,  Sir,  was  the  impres- 
lioo  on  my  mind;  and  if  my  testimony  had  been  required,  I  should 
have  been  as  ready  to  state  elsewhere  as  I  am  to  state  here,  that  there 
was  notboDg  uttered  by  the  Hon.  and  Learned  Member  on  that  occasion, 
which  went  beyond  the  fair  line  of  discussion,  or  which  could  justifia- 
Uj  famish  a  ground  of  personal  offence.  Admitting  this.  Sir,  I  can 
feel  also  that  the  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman,  strong  in  the  recol- 
lectioB  of  his  purpose  at  the  time,  and  of  his  mode  of  executing  that 
pvipoae,  could  not  have  avoided  feeling  surprise  and  indignation  at 
Sading  his  speech  stamped  with  terms  of  so  gross  a  character  as  those 
which  had  been  appUed  to  it  But,  Sir,  in  his  statement  to  the  House, 
ihe  Hon.  and  Learned  Grentleman  has  dropped  one  link  of  the  trans- 
action ;  he  has  dropped  the  consideration,  whether  what  he  said  jnstifi- 
aHy  iras  reported  correctly  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  if  there  could 
be  nothing,  in  the  channel  in  which  what  was  said  here  was  conveyed 
to  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  which  might  have  perverted  its  mean- 
ia^  Here,  again,  as  an  unlearned  person,  I  must  remark,  that  I  am 
not  capable  of  discriminating  the  difference  between  what  has  been  re- 
ported and  what  the  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman  actually  said ;  but 
those  on  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  I  fully  rely,  assure  me,  that 
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while, 'in  the  speech  actually  made  bj  the  Hon.  and  Learned  G«itib«| 
man,   there  was  nothing  of  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  could  justiijM 
eomplun,  yet,  in  the  report  conyeyed  to  the  Noble  Lord,  there  was  tfaiMli 
colour  given  to  the  Hon.  and  Learned  (jentleman's  observatioiis,  whicfe^ 
though  not  materially  different  to  an  unprofessional  eye,  was  false  anft^ 
incorrect,  and  calculated  to  excite,  in  the  breast  of  the  judge  to  whoa 
they  referred,  the  same  feeling  of  indignation  for  which  he  had  made  s 
not  less  generous  allowance  when  manifested  by  the  Hon.  and  Leamedt 
Gentleman.     What  then.  Sir,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Hon.  and 
Learned  Gentleman  comes  at  last?     That  whatever  is  said  here,  and 
misrepresented  elsewhere,  affecting  any  person  high  or  low,  the  persotf 
against  whom  it  is  directed  must  put  up  with  It  quietly  and  nnredst-^ 
ingly  ?    Sir,  if  there  be  any  fiiult  in  what  has  happened,  the  fiwlt  is  in 
our  own  practice,  or  rather  in  our  own  connivance ;  a  &ult  which  I  do  < 
not  indicate  with  any  wish  to  see  it  corrected;  a  fault  which  has  pro-  j 
duced  incalculable  benefits  to  the  country,  but  which,  amidst  all  its  ad*  | 
vantages,  has  this  inconvenience  —  that  when  the  characters  of  indivi-   j 
duals  are  under  discussion  here,  the  smallest  variation,  the  most  unin- 
tentional misrepresentation,  of  what  is  here  uttered,  may  harrow  up  the 
feelings  of  the  most  just  and  righteous  man  in  the  conntry,  by  the  imh 
putation  of  principles  or  practices  which  he  abhors.    The  Hon.  and 
Learned  Gentleman  has  said  that  a  Judge  had  no  right  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  what  is  said  of  him  here.    What  I  is  it  of  no  consequence  that 
in  Courts  in  which  a  Judge  administers  justice  he  should  be  known  to 
sit  with  clean  hands?    Is  it  unnatural  that  he  should  be  anxious  to  re- 
fute, before  those  who  are  the  best  judges  of  their  truth  or  falsehood, 
the  imputations  which  he  may  suppose  have  been  levelled  at  him?  The 
Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman  will  acquit  me  of  the  charge  of  contend- 
ing,'that  either  on  this  or  on  any  other  occasion  a  Judge  should  discharge 
his  duty  to  himself  without  reference  to  his  duty  towards  others,  or  that 
he  should  make  observations  on  statements  of  the  authenticity  of  which 
he  is  not  satisfied.     As  readily,  I  am  sure,  will  he  acquit  me  of  the 
idea  of  sheltering  myself  under  the  technicality  of  denying  that  what 
was  said  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  reference  to  what  passed  in  this 
House.      But  it  had  not  reference  to  it,  I  am  sure,  in  the  sense  which 
the  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman  has  attributed  to  it — not  in  the  sense 
of  a  great  officer  of  the  Crown  attempting  to  intimidate  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons — but  of  an  individual,  feeling,  perhaps  too  sen- 
sibly, fi>r  his  character,  after  a  public  life  of  great  and  spotless  and 
irreproachable  merit,  and  of  whom  it  might  be  said  that  he  wore  his 
heart  upon  his  sleeve  '*for  daws  to  peck  at,'*  and  dreaded  too  much 
every  trifling  jattack,  as  striking  at  the  vitals  of  his  reputation.    It  is 
a  fkult  to  be  so  sensitive  —  it  is  a  &ult  in  a  public  man — but  it  will 
be  hard  on  public  men  that  it  should  be  so  severely  visited  as  the  Hon. 
and  Learned  Gentleman  proposes;   for  I  am  sure  that  the  course  he 
points  out  can  lead  us  to  little  less  than  an  accusation  of  the  most 
serious  kind.     I  certainly  wish  that  a  different  course  had  been  taken 
by  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  and  that  in  the  time  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  debate  in  this  House  and  the  end  of  the  week  he  had  rector- 
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i  to  other  testimonj,  which  might  have  set  him  right  as  to  the  words 
Uy  uttered  by  the  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman  [hear  I  hear  I  from 

i  Opposition].  That  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Noble  and  Learned 
^«nd  neglected  this  precaution,  I  admit ;  bat  that  he  could  treasure  op 
^Ifre  mis-statement  to  take  an  opportunity  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  an 
iMdividiial,  is  what  no  man  would  believe  of  another,  and  what  any  one  who 
.^au>w8  the  character  of  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  will  not  dream  of 
.attributing  to  bun.  [  The  Solicitor  General  here  whispered  to  Mr,  Canning.] 
I  have  made  this  observation,  supposing  it  to  be  true  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  seen  the  reported  observations  of  the  Hon.  and  Learned 
Gentleman  soon  after  they  were  uttered;'  but  my  Hon.  and  Learned 
Friend,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  fact,  tells  me  that  the  newspaper 
-containing  the  expression  attributed  to  the  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentle- 
man -was  put  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  only  on  Saturday 
morning,  at  the  moment  of  his  going  into  Court  Then,  Sir,  are  the 
Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  so  situated  that 
&e  character  of  one  or  the  other  must  suffer  ?  There  is,  it  appears  to  me, 
an  intermediate  path.  What  the  HonI  and  Learned  Gentleman  said 
coold  not  justly  have  given  offence :  while,  in  that  misrepresentation, 
not  wilfixl  and  not  inexcusable,  of  the  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman's 
observation,  is  to  be  found  a  justification  of  the  warmth  of  the  Noble 
and  Learned  Lord.  The  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman  has  vindicated 
himself  in  the  face  of  the  House  and  of  the  country ;  and  it  would  ap- 
^pear  in  him  somewhat  approaching  to  the  temper  which  he  has  attri- 
buted to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  if  he  were  to  press  his  motion ;  and  I 
see  nothing  which  need  preclude  him  from  receiving  the  best  and  most 
inbstantial  satisfaction,  in  the  assurance,  that  what  he  really  did  say 
would  not  have  excited  the  feelings,  which  the  misrepresentation  of  what 
he  did  say  has  led  to  the  expression  of.  Sir,  with  these  feelings,  and 
to  prevent  the  commencement  of  a  proceeding,  the  termination  of  which 
we  cannot  anticipate,  and  with  the  fullest  admission  that  the  Hon,  imd 
Learned  Gentleman  has  set  himself  entirely  right  with  the  House  and 
tike  eomitry,  I  shall  oppose  his  motion. 

Mr.  Tiemey  followed; 

The  defence  set  up,  said  he,  is  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature ;  but,  first 
•f  all,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  no  Honourable  Gentleman,  or 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  has  said  that  he  has  authority  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  vary  a  syllable  of  what  he  is  accused  of  having  uttered. 
No  man  has  come  forward  with  any  apology;  and  if  the  Lord  Chancellor 
were  disposed  to  humble  himself  before  the  House  and  to  acknowledge  his 
error,  I  should  think  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afisdrs  would 
be  the  last  mouth-piece  he  would  select  to  express  his  humiliation.  For 
after  what  has  passed,  it  would  indeed  be  curious  to  find  that  he  has 
arrested  that  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  from  his  foreign  travels,  in  order  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  defence  at  home.  I  cannot  find  that  the  Learned 
Gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  the  other  side  have  conferred  any  weighty 
obligation  upon  his  lordship.  They  say  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  read  a 
VOL.  IL  F 
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report  in  a  newspaper,  which  was  not  foonded  in  fact  This  may  he 
hut  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  this  should  be,  perhaps,  the 
paper  which  the  Lord  Chancellor,  since  he  has  been  on  the  Bench,  did 
take  home  to  consider ;  that  this  shonld  be  the  only  case  in  which  he 
been  able  to  come  to  an  instant  decision,  and  that  the  suddenness  of 
determination  should  be  the  only  point  relied  npon  for  his  defence, 
one  night  I  am  called  upon  in  mercy  to  recollect  the  past  services  of 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  make  allowances  for  his  amiable  hesitating  nature^ 
and  on  another  I  am  told  that  I  must  acquit  him  of  a  charge  of  this  serioil 
kind,  not  because  he  is  a  doubting  man,  but  because  he  is  a  rash  one.  Thi 
sort  of  reasoning  I  cannot  understand;  but,  on  such  reasoning,  rests  iSbtl 
only  excuse  that  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord's  friends  hare  been  able  tte 
furnish.  It  seems  too  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  only  saw  the  newspi^^ 
for  the  first  time  on  the  morning  when  he  used  this  expression.  It  li 
quite  clear  that  he  does  hot  incur  the  heavy  expense  of  taking  in  a  newi* 
paper,  or  he  could  not  have  missed  reading  the  speech  of  my  Hon. 
Learned  Friend  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  or  Friday:  for  the  debate  oa 
the  debiys  in  Chancery  took  place  on  Tuesday,  and  the  breach  of  privily 
was  not  committed  until  the  Saturday  following.  Without  saying  any 
thing  unkind  or  disrespectful  of  the  newspaper  in  question,  which  geDe* 
rally,  I  believe,  reports  faithftdly,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  si^*, 
that  the  moment  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  got  hold  of  it  he  exclaimed 
^  This  will  do;  I  want  no  more;  I  will  now  go  down  to  my  Cofori^ 
^  and  from  the  Bench  I  will  make  this  attack  upon  a  member  d 
"  the  House  of  Commons.*' — "  Oh,"  replies  the  Attorney  General,  "hii 
^  Lordship  meant  to  attack  the  newspaper,  and  not  the  barrister." — What! 
has  a  newspaper  a  **  gown  upon  its  back?"  When  it  has,  the  answer 
may  be  a  good  one ;  but  not  till  then.  Some  excuse  must  be  made,  or  die 
House  has  no  plea  for  not  proceeding  further.  I  am  sure  I  mean  to  treat 
the  Lord  Chancellor  with  all  possible  respect;  no  man  admires  more  tbaa 
I  do  the  profound  research  of  his  mind:  I  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  un- 
impeachable integrity;  but  I  do  not  take  him  to  be  a  Judge  who  has  con- 
ferred such  endless  blessings  upon  the  country,  that  the  privileges  of  the 
House  are  to  be  thrust  aside  to  make  way  for  his  escape.  I  am  willing  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  the  Noble  Lord's  learning  and  character,  but  I  will  tike 
leave  to  say  that  his  jurisdiction  has  been  so  administered  for  two-and- 
twenty  years,  that,  in  common  parlance,  his  Court  has  become  a  national 
grievance.  I  do  not  impute  any  bad  motives  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  bat  I 
state  the  effect  practically:  he  is  now  indeed  near  the  end  of  his  career— 
I  mean  merely  from  his  advanced  age — for  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to 
say  when  his  career  might  end. 

3Mr.  Secretary  Peel  answered  this  speech :  — 

There  were  here  he  said,  two  questions  that  seemed  to  have  been  con- 
founded ;  first,  had  there  been  any  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Honse, 
or  such  a  breach  as  it  was  expedient  to  notice?  Secondly,  had  there  been 
any  attempt  to  threaten  any  member  of  the  learned  profession,  in  order  to 
deter  him  from  the  discharge  of  his  parliamentary  duty?     The  latter 
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to  him  infinitely  the  more  important;  for  a  breach  of  priyilege 
I  of  far  lesfi  consequence  than  it  would  be  to  consider  whether  there  had 
I  an  attack  upon  the  independence  of  a  member  of  Parliament  As  to 
I  first  qaestion,  it  was  certainly  irery  difficult  for  any  individual  to  say 
I  how  many  instances  in  the  day  the  privileges  of  the  House  were  in- 
ged.  Members  themselves  were  guilty  of  constant  breaches;  and 
iNirithin  the  last  two  years  constant  and  irregular  references  had  been  made 
Mi  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  grosser  offence  was  avoided 
^  talking  of  **  another  place,"  and  of  speeches  delivered  there;  but  this  was 
m  mere  evasion;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  much  better  to  make  direct 
cDosions,  and  at  once  to  answer  remarks  made  by  the  peers,  than  to  resort 
•to  this  apparently  unworthy  expedient  It  was  most  material  to  this 
-^iacussion,  to  remember  that  the  origin  of  it  was  a  direct  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, at  which  the  House  connived — namely,  the  publication  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. It  had  the  power  to  enforce  its  orders ;  but  he  admitted  that  it 
was  much  wiser  to  continue  the  permission  than  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
practice.  There  was  a  balance  of  evils ;  but  the  advantage  predominated 
m  fiivour  of  the  publication  of  debates.  Yet  great  inconveniences  some- 
times aftwe,  and  the  present  was  a  striking  and  pregnant  proof  of  the 
iBischief.  The  Hon.  and  Learned  Member  had  made  a  speech  reflecting 
•D  an  individual:  it  was  printed  next  morning,  and  it  was  wafted,  not  only 
to  every  district  of  this  kingdom,  but  to  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
£B|^ish  language  was  understood.  The  speech  contained  a  charge  against 
the  first  Judge  of  the  land,  that  he  had  evaded  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in 
order  to  disparage  another  Judge,  his  coadjutor;  and  a  regard  to  conmion 
justice,  independent  of  feelings  of  wounded  honour,  induced  the  Lord  Chan- 
eeilor  to  come  forward  and  deny  the  accusation.  If  with  the  warm  feelings 
of  an  Englishman,  the  party  had  made  use  of  intemperate  language,  he 
(Ifir.  Peel)  maintained  the  distinction  to  be  a  just  one,  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
eellw  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  first  attack.  Being  himself  accused,  he 
daimed  the  ordinary  right  of  being  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and  he  had 
declared,  "  I  am  not  guilty/'  or,  in  other  words,  "  It  is  an  utter  fidsehood." 

After  several  other  speeches,  the  House  divided,  ayes  102, 
noes  151 ;  majority  against  Mr.  AbercrombT's  motion,  49.  The 
ChanceUor  is  said  *  to  have  remained  during  the  debate  in  the 
iDunediate  neighbourhood  of  the  House,  anxious  and  agitated. 
But  his  serenity  returned  as  soon  as  the  charge  against  him 
had  been  disposed  of,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  assured  Mr. 
Abercromby,  through  a  gentleman  of  their  common  acquaint- 
ance, that  he  retained  no  resentment  of  what  had  passed,  f 

The  Mastership  in  Chancery,  which  had  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Sir  John  Simeon,  was  now  conferred  by  Lord 
Eldon  upon  Mr.  Farrer,  whom  he  addressed,  on  this  occasion, 
in  the  following  letter : 

•  Law  Mag.  No.  XLIL  t  ^^  ^o-  ^^^' 
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LordEldm  to  J.  W.Farrer,  Esq, 
«*  Dear  Sir, 
'*  In  commanicating  to  you  my  offer  of  the  vacant  Mastership,  I 
under  the  influence  of  a  recollection  of  what  passed,  during  a  very 
teresting  part  of  my  life,  of  kindness  towards  me  on  the  part  of  your 
and  uncle ;  of  a  conviction  also  of  the  respect  I  owe  to  Mrs.  Farrer  ;  of 
assurances  which  I  have  received  of  your  qualifications  for  this  oflice,  mc* 
portant  as  I  know  it  to  be,  assurances  confirmed  by  my  own  observatioii} 
and  of  a  recollection  of  the  grounds  upon  which  your  letter,  received 
time  ago,  stated  your  wish  to  be  placed  in  it 

"  These  considerations  have,  at  length,  enabled  me  to  put  an  end  to  %. 
delay,  which  the  extreme  pain  which  I  cannot  but  feel,  and  have  strongly 
felt,  in  disappointing  the  views  and  wishes  of  many  respectable  gentlemea 
at  the  Bar,  has  occasioned. 

*'  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 
**  Monday  morning,"  **  £ijx>n. 

(March  8th,  1824.) 

Here  are  excellent  reasons  for  an  excellent  appointment; 
but  the  apology  for  the  delay  is  a  plainly  insufficient  one.  The 
more  numerous  the  candidates  and  the  longer  their  suspense^ 
the  greater  the  aggregate  of  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  patron'3 
hesitation,  —  a  pain  which,  though  he  protracts  it  to  all,  he  can 
at  last  compensate  to  only  one. 

Mr.  Farrer  returned  a  suitable  answer,  of  which  an  extract 
is  subjoined :  — 

«*  March  9th,  1824. 
**  I  owe  the  happiness  conferred  upon  me  to-day  to  your  Lordship,  in 
more  senses  than  one :  for  I  cannot  refrain  from  stating  to  your  Lordship 
that  my  professional  education  was  conducted  upon  a  plan  sketched  by 
your  Lordship  in  a  letter  kindly  written  to  me  from  Encombe.*  Allow 
me  too  to  notice,  in  terms  of  the  most  heartfelt  gratitude,  that  kindness  and 
condescension  of  manner  to  the  young  men  of  your  Lordship's  Bar,  which 
characterises  your  Lordship,  without  which  many  men  who  ultimately 
succeed  in  their  profession  would  sink  under  its  first  trials.  I  have  felt 
this  so  strongly,  and  have  so  often  discoursed  of  it  with  my  fellow-labouren^ 
that  I  could  not  pass  it  over  without  grateful  acknowledgment" 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  who,  as  the  brother  of  Mr. 
Farrer's  Lady,  took  a  great  interest  in  this  promotion,  conveyed 
the  thanks  of  the  Bidley  family  to  the  Chancellor,  in  a  letter 
dated  11th  March  1824.  The  Chancellor's  answer,  which 
follows,  has  no  date : 

♦  See  Letter  of  14th  Oct.  1807;  Chap.  XXV, 
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«  Dear  Sir  Matthew,  (About  March  Uth,  1824.) 

**  If  any  act  of  mine  is  gratifying  to  yoa  or  your  brothers,  it  irill  be  a 

Pof  mnch  gratification  to  me  that  I  have  done  that  act  That,  to 
I  am  referred  by  your  letter,  I  have  the  consolation  also  to  think 
<iftiS  an  act  of  public  duty,  and  I  have  a  sincere  comfort  in  the  determina- 
ftion  upon  which  I  have  acted,  to  do  what  I  think  I  ought  to  have  done,  in 
Respite  of  great  interests  called  into  action,  to  attempt,  for  the  benefit  of 
«ther  barristers,  to  induce  me  to  act  otherwise.  My  occupations  haTe 
i«ibiiged  me  to  abstract  myself  almost  fh>m  all  society,  and  even  from  the 
Common  intercourse  in  which  mere  civility  engages  almost  every  other 
person.  To  this  you  must  attribute  the  apparent  inattention  of  not  having 
vetanied  your  calls.  I  have  blamed  myself  for  it  more  than  you  can  have 
Uamed  me.  The  troth  is,  that  my  heart  will  not  allow  me  to  remain  un-> 
tfeeted  by  what  memory  often  recalls  to  my  thoughts.  Sixty  years  will 
have  passed  when  1826  comes,  since  I  left  Newcastle  school,  and  yet  I 
tiiink  I  see,  almost  once  every  day,  in  remembrance  of  days  of  yore,  your 
revered  &ther,  my  dear  fHend  your  uncle  Nicholas,  my  intimate  acquaint- 
mce  your  uncle  John,  your  yet  existing  uncle  Dr.  Ridley,  and  I  think 
another  brother  of  theirs,  before  they  flitted  to  Westminster  School,  riding 
upon  their  galloways  from  Heaton,  past  the  end  of  Love  Lane,  in  their  way 
to  the  Head  SchooL  These  are  pleasant  reminiscences,  though  they  are 
accompanied  by  what  belongs  to  the  reflection,  that  so  many  of  those  to 
whom  one  was  attached  are  no  more.  I  have  not  lost,  in  the  course  and 
the  changes  and  chances  of  a  long  life,  (whatever  differences  of  opinion 
there  may  have  been  among  us  in  political  matters.)  my  regard  and  respect 
for  the  name  and  house  of  Bidley. 

« I  thank  you  and  Mr.  Ridley  Colbome  for  your  support  of  me  on  a  late 
oecasion.  Mr.  Martin  brings  in  a  bill  to  prevent  bull-baiting :  the  Bishop 
of  London  presents  a  petition  to  prevent  bear-baiting.  Will  no  kind  man 
introduce  a  measure  to  prevent  Chancellor-baiting? 

♦♦  Tours,  dear  Sir  Matthew,  sincerely, 

"  ElJ)ON." 

Extracts  of  Letters  from  Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F»  J,  Bankes. 

**  Carlton  House,  (March  19th,  1824) ;  Friday,  12  o'clock. 
**  Here  are  John  and  I,  waiting  to  do  our  King  the  honour  of  shaking 
Ittods  with  him,  when  he  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance. He  fixed  his  Recorder's  report  at  twelve  o'clock,  but  is  not  yet 
arrived  from  Windsor.  John  is  in  a  sort  of  tremulous  state,  not  being 
conversant  how  so  young  a  subject  is  to  conduct  himself;  and  I,  though  a 
very  old  one,  am  quite  unable  to  give  him  any  useful  information,  as  I 
sever  saw  a  congress  of  a  king  and  a  boy  of  eighteen  before.  This  in- 
terview is  what  interests  Mamma  extremely,  and  has  withdrawn  her  from 
herself  comfortably  for  a  few  hours. 

*«  Friday,  1  o'clock. 
**  Our  Sovereign  Lord  arrived,  and  soon  after  sent  for  his  loyal  subjects, 
Lotds  E.  and  E.    The  latter  in  a  great  fidge ;  but,  being  introduced,  and 
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Mamma  haYing  made  him  vbry  smart,  and  the  King  receiving  bim 
kindly,  he  looked  well,  and  performed  welL    The  King  was  excessi' 
kind,  and,  I  suppose,  thinking  he  shoold  make  John  some  present,  he 
off  what  appeared  to  me  to  he  very  proper — nothing  magnificent,  hat  hmi 
gare  him  a  handsome  edition  of  all  the  Latin  classics,  desiring  him  tQ^: 
make  them  oseful  to  him  hy  a  diligent  application  to  them  and  their  eaa* 
tents.   In  short,  all  went  off  vastly  well,  and  John  most  highly  delighted."* 

''  March  22d,  1824  (Monday). 
"  I  was  so  profane,  once  more,  as  to  sit  to  Sir  Thomas  yesterday  for  my 
picture,  which  promises  to  be  a  capital  painting,  and  a  very  strong  like* 
ness.  To-day,  unfortunately,  I  am  chained  to  the  Woolsack,  hearing  ap- 
peals. The  great  Lord  Hardwicke,  as  he  is  justly  called,  decided  (thongii 
his  diligence  is  so  much  extolled,  and  mine  so  little  thought  of,)  fewer 
appeals  in  this  House,  by  three  hundred,  than  I  have  decided  in  the  same 
period  of  nineteen  years  and  ten  months,  during  which  he  was  Chanceilop. 
I  don't  reckon  mine,  decided  in  a  period  of  my  Chancellorship  subseguoit 
to  the  first  nineteen  years  and  ten  months.** 

In  looking  round,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  for 
assistance  in  the  judicial  business  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Government  had  turned  its  attention  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  Attorney  General,  Sir  Eobert  Gifford.  He  was  a  lawyer 
of  good  abilities,  and  of  still  better  fortune.  He  had  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Ck>urt  of  King's  Bench,  by  a  terse 
way  of  putting  his  points :  and  had  become  a  favourite  with 
the  Judges,  if  not  by  any  great  grasp  of  mind  or  extent 
of  knowledge,  yet  by  the  succinctness  of  bis  arguments,  the 
readiness  of  his  apprehension,  and  the  respectfulness  of  his 
demeanour.     For  the  technical  part  of  his  profession,  his  neat 

•  Note  by  the  present  Earl. — The  easy  yet  dignified  bearing  of 
the  King  speedily  dispersed  any  nervousness  I  might  have  felt  before  his 
arrival.  After  receiving  us,  and  addressing  his  conversation  principally 
to  my  ^andfather,  he  asked  me  how  I  liked  the  appointment  of  the  new 
Master  in  Chancery,  and  hoped  I  approved  of  it.  When  he  had  stood 
talking  to  us  for  a  few  minutes.  Sir  William  Knighton  entered  the  room 
carrying  a  mahogany  box,  which  he  placed  on  the  table,  saying,  *'  This  is 
what  your  Majesty  ordered  to  he  brought  when  Lord  Encombe  came." 
The  King  then  opened  the  box,  which  was  lined  with  dark-blue  velvet, 
and  contained  forty-one  volumes  of  the  Regent's  Edition  of  Latin  Classics, 
handsomely  bound :  he  read  a  few  of  the  names,  Cicero,  Livy,  Tacitus, 
Juvenal ;  and,  on  coming  to  Justin  and  some  other,  observed  that  these 
were  perhaps  below  my  reading.  I  expressed  myself,  however,  as  not 
looking  down  upon  any  of  the  classic  writers.  The  King  then  said,  that 
the  case  which  contained  them  had  been  made  without  pretension  to  oma-> 
ment,  but  that  I  might  like  to  put  it  at  the  bottom  of  my  travelling  car- 
riage ;  adding,  that  the  box  should  be  sent  home  to  me,  which  was  done 
accordingly.  Afterwards  I  had  a  table  made,  to  receive  the  King's  present, 
engraved  with  a  suitable  statement  of  the  circumstance,  as  the  books  con* 
talned  no  inscription  to  record  his  Majesty's  gift 
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fund  was  remarkably  well  qualified ;  and  having  succeeded  in 
de  things,  he  was  thought  likely  to  suffice  for  greater.     He 
therefore,  at  the  early  age  of  about  forty,  very  strongly 
Recommended  by  several  of  the  Common  Law  Judges  for  the 
Hffice  of  Solicitor  General,  and  obtained  it  accordingly.    In  the 
Souse  of  Commons,  as  he  attempted  nothing,  he  can  hardly  be 
«aid  to  have  failed.     Quitting  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  to 
wMch  he  had  been  bred,  he  started  as  a  leader  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  the  business  whereof  it  was  apprehended  that  his 
acquaintance  with  the  law  of  real^  that  is  landed,  property, 
would  give  him  some  advantage.     He,  however,  had  but  little 
to  do  there,  and  gained  no  accession  of  fame  from  his  manner 
of  doing  it.     Succeeding  to  the  office  of  Attorney  Greneral,  he 
was,  of  course,  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Queen's  trial ; 
and  he  discharged  the  important  duty  of  opening  that  great 
issue,  just  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  lawyer  who  was 
in  no  wise  a  man  of  the  world,  and  who  knew  little,  if  any 
thing,  of  the  class  of  judges  he  was  there  addressing,  or  of  the 
popular  influences  then  beginning  to  work  on  the  humours  and 
the  fears  of   the  Legislature.     He,  however,  acquired  some 
insight  into  these  matters  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  and  ac- 
quitted himself  with  ability  in  his  reply.     At  the  close  of  1823, 
the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Dallas  having  made  a  vacancy  in 
the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Sir  Robert  Gifford 
was  promoted  to  that  office  with  a  Peerage ;  and  now,  in  the 
spring  of  1824,  he  was  transferred  from  the  Common  Pleas  to 
the  Rolls,  as  the  successor  of  Sir  Thomas  Plumer.   The  appoint- 
ment was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Chancery  Bar ;  and  their  dis- 
faYoui,  joined  to  his  own  want  of  early  experience  in  Equity 
practice,  made  the  Bolls  Court  somewhat  difficult  and  uncom- 
fortable to  him.    He  took  great  pains,  however,   and  being 
naturally  quick  to  learn,  he  would,  probably,  had  he  lived  for 
a  few  years,  have  surmounted  many  of  his   disadvantages ; 
although  in  almost  every  thing  he  did,  there  was  visible  a  con- 
straint, which  seemed  to  result  from  fear  of  getting  beyond  his 
^th,  and  imwiUingness  that  this  depth  should  be  too  accurately 
sounded.  It  was  in  the  judicial  business  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  the  jurisdiction  is  merely  appellate,  and  where  points, 
therefore,  can  seldom  arise  on  the  sudden,  that  he  was  seen  to 
t^e  greatest  advantage.    Li  the  disposal  of  the  Scotch  appeals, 
inore  especially,  he  gave  much  satisfaction,  and  was  of  material 
r  4 
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ase  in  enabling  Lord  Eldon  to  devote  a  greater  portion  of  1 
time  to  the  duties  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

On  Lord  Gifford's  selection  of  his  own  name  for  Ms  title  rf 
Peerage,  Lord  Eldon's  Anecdote  Book  speaks  thus  :  — 

"  Mr.  Clerk,  when  made  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland,  took  the  name  of  Lord  Eldin ;  for  they  are  accustomed 
to  take,  as  Lords  of  Session,  the  names  of  their  estates.  Liofd 
GiflEbrd  stated  to  me,  that  he  thought  it  a  very  improper  thii^ 
that  Clerk  should  have  taken  a  title  so  much  the  same  as  mine. 
I  observed  to  him,  that  I  thought  he  should  not  blame  Clerk, 
who  had  done  the  same  thing  himself.  He  seemed  astonished. 
I  told  him  the  Earl  of  Gifford  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale." 

Lord  Eldon  has  been  much  censured  for  the  promotion 
lieaped  upon  Sir  R.  Gifford ;  whose  elevation  to  the  Peerage,  in 
particular,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Chancellor's  jealous  appre* 
hension  of  other  talents  more  likely  to  bear  a  comparison  with  his 
own.  But  Lord  Eldon  stands  quite  clear  of  any  such  blame  in 
the  matter ;  the  promotion  of  Lord  Gifford  having,  in  fact,  been 
a  measure  wholly  of  Lord  Liverpool's.  On  the  1 1th  of  November 
1823,  Lord  Liverpool  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Eldon,  which  he 
finished,  after  various  references  to  other  possible  arrangements, 
by  this  suggestion :  — * 

**  Would  the  Attorney  General  take  the  Common  Pleas  with  a  Peerage, 
**  and  undertake  part  of  the  judicial  business  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?" 

Next  day  Lord  Liverpool  wrote  to  Lord  Eldon  again  :  — 

"  The  more  I  reflect  upon  what  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday,  the  more  I 
« incline  to  the  opinion,  that  (assuming  Plumer  immovable)  the  best  ar- 
'*  rangement  will  be  to  make  Attorney,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
**  and  Deputy  Speaker  of  House  of  Lords.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  it  to  any 
"  one  till  I  have  seen  you." 

The  Chancellor,  therefore,  can  at  most  have  had  no  further 
concern  with  that  peerage  than  in  not  resisting  it.  To  resist 
it,  indeed,  would  not  have  been  very  feasible ;  for  the  state  of 
the  Bench  and  of  the  Bar  afforded  just  then  but  little  choice. 
The  mistake  had  been  the  original  selection  of  Mr.  Gifford  as 
Solicitor  General  in  priority  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Copley,  a  mistake 
attributable  rather  to  the  Common  Law  Judges  than  to  the 
Chancellor,  who  had  no  personal  experience  of  their  respective 
qualifications.    Had  that  selection  been  reversed,  Mr.  Serjeant 
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iCoplej  would  have  been  before  Mr.  Gifford  in  position,  as  he 
was  beyond  all  comparison  before  every  body  at  the  Bar  in 
talents :  but,  as  matters  stood  at  the  end  of  1823,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  lift  the  Solicitor  Greneral  Copley  over  the  head 
pf  the  Attorney  General  Gifford. 

In  the  general  matter  of  judicial  promotion,  however.  Lord 
Eldou  was  not  quite  disposed  to  allow  to  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  day  the  sort  of  absolute  right  which  they  have  sometimes 
daimed.  The  following  extract  is  from  a  memorandum  kept 
by  Lord  Eldon,  of  what  he  appears  to  have  said  on  this  subject 
in  a  conversation  with  some  of  his  colleagues,  or,  perhaps,  with 
the  King.  That  conversation  would  seem,  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  memorandum,  to  have  taken  place  during  the  Attorney 
Generalship  of  Sir  R.  Giffi3rd ;  but  upon  what  particular  claim 
it  arose  is  not  distinctly  apparent :  — 

Extract  from.  Memorandum  in  Lord  Eldon^s  hand-writing, 

"  Friday  —stated  m  conversatioiL 

**  Pretensions,  and  clauns  as  rights,  are  very  different  things.  The 
former,  entitled  to  great  weight,  must  nevertheless  give  way,  if  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  aU  the  interests  of  government,  furlj 
exercised,  determines  that  pretensions  shoidd  give  way.  This  is  what  I 
understand  is  the  full  extent  of  what  can  be  stated,  or  ever  could  be  fairly 
stated,  as  to  pretensions  of  the  Law  Officers.  What  Lord  Liverpool,  in  his 
letter,  calls  *  reserve,'  amounts,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  no  more  than  ex- 
planation which  may  be  thought  necessary  on  account  of  existing,  or  sup- 
posed existing,  misunderstandings  upon  this  point 

"  Let  us  look  at  facts.  Mr.  J.  Bathurst,  afterwards  Lord  Apsley,  was 
made  Chancellor,  De  Grey  having  been  very  nearly  actually  appointed. 
The  Chancellorship,  however,  may  be  considered  as  a  specialty, 

**  See  what  has  passed  as  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
^ch.  Kenyon  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He  was  then  out  of 
tlie  field  as  a  Law  Officer ;  Arden,  Attorney  General,  stood  first  in  pre- 
tension as  to  future  vacancies  of  judicial  offices,  Macdonald  next  The 
Chief  Justicesliip  of  King's  Bench  became  vacant ;  Kenyon  succeeded  to  it, 
■gBinst  the  pretensions  of  both  the  Law  Officers. 

**  The  Rolls  then  becoming  vacant  Thurlow  chumed  the  right  of  re- 
commending to  it.  He  thought  the  pretensions  of  the  Law  Officers  not 
f^x^  enough  to  coimteract  his  judgment  that  the  public  interest  required 
toother  individual  than  a  puisne  Judge  to  be  sent  there.  In  the  result  the 
^limster  in  effect  appointed,  the  judicial  situation  being  compatible  with  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  procured  the  appointment  of  Arden, 
Dot  because,  or  not  merely  because,  he  was  Attorney  General,  to  be  pro- 
inoted  to  a  judicial  situation,  but  because  he  was  also  continuing  his  ser- 
vices in  Parliament  And  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  Ministers  and 
^^  Officers  may  be,  and  often  are,  placed  with  respect  to  public  measures 
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in  such  relatiye  circumstances,  that  the  Law  Officer  ought  neither  to  be  it* 
moved,  nor  to  wish  to  be  removed. 

"  The  same  view  of  pnblic  interest  promoted  Eyre  to  be  the  Chief  JnstiM 
of  the  Common  Pleas :  Macdonald  then  became  Chief  Baron. 

"  It  is  not  merely  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  article  of  the  pramoUom 
that  is  to  be  attended  to :  the  solid  interests  of  the  public  may  frequently 
imperiously  require  the  Law  Officer  to  be  continued  in  his  situation,  as  well 
as  the  promotion  of  another  individual  to  some  vacant  office. 

**  Eyre  died :  then  Scott  pressed  for  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Common 
Fleas.  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  listen  to  this  for  a  long  time.  He  told  the 
Attorney  General  that  he  deemed  his  services  in  Parliament  necessary. 
His  health,  however,  required  much  relaxation.  The  matter  was  com- 
promised, by  his  becoming  Chief  Justice,  at  the  expense  of  being  a  vety 
poor  peer;  but  whatever  was  incurred  by  that,  was  a  condition  annexed  to 
giving  way  to  the  pretension.  Gibbs  was  made  Chief  Baron,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas;  and  Thompson,  Chief  Baron, —  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  time,  by  no  means  overlooked  or 
not  considered. 

"  Sir  James  Mansfield's  case  is  an  instance,  if  not  against  the  Attorney 
General  waiving  the  office,  against  the  next  heir,  the  Solicitor  GeneraL 

**  Many  persons  have  thought,  and  not  without  reason,  at  least  seeming 
reason,  that  the  decision  in  favour  of  the  pretensions  of  an  Attorney  General 
to  the  office  of  Vice  Chancellor  was  a  decision  against  the  public  interest ; 
but  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  case  iras  a  very  peculiar  one,  — as  far 
as  intellect  went,  more  fit  for  other  judicial  situations, — bodily  complaint 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  adcept  any  other,  —  and  feeling  had  therefore 
much  to  do  in  the  appointment.  The  three  last  chiefs  in  Westminster  Hall 
co-existing  together.  Abbot,  Dallas,  and  Richards,  never  had  been  Attorney 
GreneraL  The  present  Vice  Chancellor  *  never  was  Attorney  General  or 
Solicitor  General.  Every  instance  in  which  the  pretension  has  been  made 
to  give  way  to  the  judgment  of  what  was  for  the  public  interest  is  the 
stronger,  because  in  every  instance  it  is  not  the  case  of  one  Law  Officer,  but 
of  two.  The  Attorney  General's  ovn  personal  consequence  in  his  office 
may  make  it  a  duty  on  his  part  to  rem^ :  so  the  individual  may  be 
affected.  The  great  general  mischiefs  arising  from  very  frequent  changes 
of  Law  Officers  is  one,  among  many,  most  weighty  considerations  to  be 
attended  to,  when  a  promotion  of  a  Law  Officer  is  proposed.  There  never 
should  be  wanting,  in  one  at  least  of  the  Law  Officers,  considerably  long 
official  experience.  Attending  to  all  this,  is  Lord  L.  expressing  the  re- 
serve (for,  in  whatever  terms  it  was  expressed,  this  explanation  I  take  to 
have  been  meant)  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  real  nature  of  the  pretensions, 
or  is  what  is  so  stated  pro  majori  cautela  a  new  term  proposed,  or  otherwise 
than  in  conformity  with  things  as  they  were,  and  always  have  been,  and 
ought  to  be  ?  —  giving  great  weight  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Law  Officers, 
but  a  just,  and  if  just,  a  preponderating  weight  to  the  public  interests. 

**  Since  Scott  was  Attorney  General  there  have  been  all  these:  —  1. 

*  Sir  J.  Leach. 
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ICtfoi^  2.  Grant*  3.  PeroevaL  4.  Shepherd.  5.  Plmner.  6.  Gibhc 
7.  Ganow.  8.  GifiPord.  9.  Law.  f  Solicitors  General  also  as  constantly 
ehinging — about  eighteen  Law  Officers  in  twenty  years." 

Lord  Lansdowne,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  moved  the  second 
reading  of  a  bill  for  enabling  Unitarians  to  marry  in  their  own 
chapels.  The  principle  of  the  biU  was  supported  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  notwithstanding  his  sincere  respect  for  the  Most 
fieYeiend  Prelate,  could  not  concur  with  him  on  this  important  subject. 
The  Unitarians  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity:  and  as  there  was  reason 
to  belieye  that  under  the  constitution  of  the  then  existmg  law  such  a  denial 
was  penal,  the  first  question  he  should  have  to  ask  would  be,  whether  this 
measure  ought  not  to  be  preceded  by  some  declaration  removing  all  doubts 
upon  that  head?  The  repeal  of  the  9th  and  10th  of  William  3.  had  in  that 
respect  been  much  misunderstood.  It  was  supposed  that  tkeir  repeal  made 
it  legal  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  was  not  of  that  opinion ; 
he  did  not  consider  that  the  repeal  of  those  acts,  though  an  extremely 
proper  measure  in  itself  had  any  operation  at  all  upon  the  common  law. 
The  great  objection  which  he  had  to  the  bill  was,  that  it  proposed,  in  a 
marriage  between  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  and  an  Unitarian, 
to  consult  the  conscience  of  the  latter  in  preference  to  that  of  the  former. 
It  was  eyidently  impossible  to  reconcile  the  religious  opinions  of  the  two 
parties.  They  were  as  different  as  light  from  darkness.  Now,  as  to  the 
existing  legislatiYe  proyisions  with  respect  to  Jews  and  Quakers,  it  must  be 
recollected,  that,  in  the  cases  for  which  those  provisions  were  enacted,  both 
parties  must  be  Jews  or  Quakers.  If,  however,  the  present  principle,  of 
granting  this  relief  where  only  one  of  the  parties  dissented  from  the  Church, 
was  to  be  allowed,  where  would  it  stop?  If  it  were  granted  to  the  Uni- 
tarians, could  it  be  denied  to  the  Roman  Catholics?  Why  should  such  a 
privilege  be  granted  exclusively  to  the  Unitarians,  who,  of  all  classes  of 
Dissenters,  dissented  the  most  widely  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England?  Kor  had  he  less  objection  to  allow  the  marriages  made  under 
SQch  circumstances  to  be  registered  by  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  was  to  make  the  Church  of  Englai^d  the  servant  and  handmaid  of  those 
who  denied  her  first  doctrines^ 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time ;  bat,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
when  the  motion  was  made  for  its  commitment, 

The  Lord  Chancellor  again  opposed  it.  It  contained  principles,  he  said, 
which  were  not  consistent  with  the  protectioii  of  the  Established  Church, 
if  that  Church  were  lost  to  the  people,  they  would  lose  the  best  securiQr 
for  toleration,  which  could  never  be  enjoyed  liberally  and  extensively 

*  Sir  W.  Grant  was  only  Solicitor,  never  Attorney,  General.  See  1  East's 
Reports,  350. 

f  According  to  order  of  time,  the  name  of  Law  should  stand  between 
those  of  Grant  and  PercevaL 
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unless  the  Church  established  was  of  liberal  and  enlarged  principles :  and 
such,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  character  of  the  Church  of  England.  Oa 
account  of  the  Dissenters  themselyes,  therefore,  he  should  feel  it  neceasarf 
to  protest  against  every  thing  which  should  degrade  the  Established  Church. 
If  this  bill  were  passed  for  the  Unitarians,  a  like  hill  could  not  be  refused 
to  any- other  class  of  Dissenters, 

It  was  said,  that  the  persons  calling  themselyes  Unitarians  had  real  8cni<* 
pies  of  conscience  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  So  had  deists,  atheist^ 
and  others.  If  he  understood  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  at 
all,  it  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  a  greater  repugnance  between  any 
doctrines  than  there  was  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  that  of  the  Unitarians.  The  Unitarians  must  think  the  Church  of 
England  idolatry.  What,  therefore,  would  be  the  sort  of  comprehension 
that  it  would  effect  ?  Their  Lordships  might  pass  the  bill,  but  he  had  dis* 
charged  his  duty  in  giving  his  opinion  on  it ;  and  he  thought  a  worse  bill 
had  never  been  submitted  to  Parliament 

This  opposition  was  successful,  and  the  bill  was  rejected,  on 
a  division,  by  105  against  66. 

In  April  1824,  the  Chancellor,  accompanied  by  Lady  Eldon^ 
took  Lord  Encombe  to  Oxford,  and  entered  him  of  New  CoUege. 
The  following  affectionate  admonitions  were  soon  afterwards 
addressed  to  the  young  under-graduate  by  his  grandfather : — 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe,  —  (Extract.) 

"  My  very  dear  John,  (Received  May  11th,  1824.) 

**  I  hope  that  this  will  find  you  quite  well,  and  settled  in  comfort  in 
academical  life,  and  that  you  find  your  rooms  and  acconmiodations  satis- 
factory. 

"  You  are  now,  my  dearest  John,  in  perhaps  the  most  critical  period  of 
your  Hfe.  To  me  it  is  a  most  precious  consolation,  that  you  go  forth  to  the 
University,  with  a  disposition,  principles,  and  judgment,  so  formed  and 
regulated  by  the  care  antecedently  thrown  aroond  you  in  the  course  of 
your  education,  that,  with  the  blessing  of  Grod,  those  who  dearly  love  you 
may  confidently  hope,  that,  whilst  you  remain  there,  you  will  never  lose 
sight  of  this  incontestable  truth,  that  if  your  time  is  not  well  spent  there,  it 
cannot  but  be  HI  employed.  The  management  of  time  in  the  University 
cannot  be  attended  with  indifferent  consequences :  it  must  produce  either 
great,  important,  lasting  benefits,  or  create  evils  which  will  be  severely 
felt  in  all  that  is  to  come  of  after-life. 

<*  The  society  in  the  University  always  consists  of  great  numbers  ;  and 
it  can  never  be  too  strongly  stated  to  you,  that  much,  very  much,  depends 
upon  a  judicious  selection  of  your  associates,  and  more  especially  of  those 
who  are  to  enjoy  your  confidence  and  intimacy.  Providence  has  been 
pleased  to  call  you  to  a  station  in  life  which  is  too  likely  to  bring  around 
you,  for  their  own  ends  and  purposes,  and  not  for  your  good,  many  whom 
you  cannot  too  resolutely  keep  at  a  distance  from  you. 
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*"  The  proper  companions  at  Oxford  are  joxa  books,  and  such  stndoitt 
as  loTe  books,  having,  also,  their  minds  stored  with  sound  moral  and  re* 
^gions  principles. 

**  Of  the  books  I  need  say  nothing.  I  have  seen  enough  to  know  that 
joo  agree  with  him  who  has  told  us,  Delectant  domi,  turn  impedivnt  foru. 
The  quantity  of  attention  to  books  must  indeed  be  so  regulated  as  to  admit 
of  a  due  attention  to  health  —  of  the  devotion  of  a  just  and  reasonable 
portion  of  time  to  that  bodily  exercise  which  is  as  necessary  to  mental  as 
to  bodily  health.  Addison,  I  think,  somewhere  observes,  very  justly^  that 
die  morning  and  evening  walk  of  a  person  whose  mind  is  well  stored  with 
great  truths  may,  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  have  all  the  qualities  of  a  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice. 

**  As  to  students,  observe  closely,  and  for  some  time,  before  you  establish 
intimacies,  how  they  employ  their  time,  and  whether  their  language  and 
oondoct  demonstrate  that  their  principles  are  those  of  industrious,  well- 
disposed,  honourable,  moral,  and  religious  young  men.  Be  civil  to  all  — 
be  intimate  only  with  such. 

''In  the  opportunities  which  you  will  have  of  attending  a  chapel,  in 
which  the  service  of  our  Established  Church  is  constantiy  and  beautiAilly 
performed,  you  will  be  furnished  with  constant  reminiscences  of  the  great 
d&ties  of  religion.  In  mentioning,  as  often  as  I  have  mentioned,  religion, 
don't  suppose  that  I  recommend  or  approve  that  morose,  canting,  fanatical 
temper,  which  is  formed  by  principles  which  lead  men  to  forget,  that  the 
great  and  merciful  Being,  who  is  the  object  of  our  adoration,  has  so  formed 
ns  as  to  make  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  remember  that  we  have  great  duties 
to  execute  here  among  our  feUow-men.  We  can  never  be  justified  in  sup- 
posing that  we  are  doing  our  duty  to  God,  whilst  we  are  neglecting,  or 
incapacitating  ourselves  for,  the  discharge  of  our  duties  to  our  neighbours 
in  this  life.  A  truly  religious  temper  is  a  cheerful  temper.  Of  true  re- 
ligion it  is  most  true,  that  *  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness.* 

^  Excuse  me,  my  ever  dear  John,  for  the  communication  of  this  advice. 
I  have,  I  thank  God,  reason  to  believe,  that  all  I  can  suggest  to  you  you 
"till  probably  have  suggested  to  yourself!  The  intenseness,  however,  of 
my  affection  for  you,  and  my  anxiety  about  you,  is  such,  that  I  could  not 
restrain  -myself  from  thus  addressing  you,  under  the  conviction  certainly 
that  the  next  three  years,  well  spent,  will  secure  to  you,  in  future,  happi- 
ness, credit,  and  honour ;  ill  spent,  would  render  you  miserable  in  yourself, 
and  honoured  by  none.  You  may  depend  upon  my  affection  and  sense  of 
duty,  for  the  most  kind  and  liberal  treatment  throughout  this  important 
period,  in  which  and  after  which  I  convince  myself  that  you  will  richly 
deserve  that  treatment." 

Talking  one  day  with  his  grandson,  while  the  latter  was  an 
wider-graduate,  Lord  Eldon  proposed  a  new  translation  for  the 
phrase,  "  Bene  discessit,"  which  occurs  in  the  certificate  given 
^  &  Btudent  when  he  leaves  one  of  the  Universities  to  be  en^ 
*ered  of  the  other.  The  propriety  of  the  expression  had  been 
^xx^tioned  by  certain  scrupulous  people,  with  reference  to  th^ 
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8ort  of  circnmstanoes  under  which  these  migrations  not  nnfie- 
quently  took  place.  Lord  £ldon,  for  the  relief  of  their  con«* 
sciences,  suggested  that  the  true  translation  of  the  words  mig^hi 
be,  " I€s  well  he's  gone'' 

In  the  debate,  of  the  11th  of  Maj,  respecting  the  Alien  Act 
Continuation  Bill,  5  Greo.  4.  c  37., 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  who  supported  the  measure,  desired  to  re-asseit 
what  he  had  often  before  affirmed,  that  the  right  of  sending  aliens  out  of 
the  country  was  a  part  of  the  Royal  prerogative ;  but  that,  as  the  practical 
exercise  of  that  prerogative  was  attended  with  difficulties  which  could  not 
be  effectually  obviated  without  some  legislative  interposition,  the  aid  of 
Parliament  was  required  in  furtherance  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Crown.  If  such  a  prerogative  ought  not  to  reside  in  the  Crown,  let  it  be 
abrogated ;  but  as  long  as  it  should  continue  to  exist.  Parliament  was 
bound  to  provide  for  making  the  exercise  of  it  effectual. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  took  the  occasion  of  a  motion  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Gas  Company's  Bill,  to  express,  on  the 
21st  of  May,  his  general  disapprobation  of  bills  for  chartering 
joint-stock  companies : 

There  was  a  practice,  he  sud,  with  respect  to  speculations  of  this  kind, 
which  called  loudly  for  some  legislative  prohibition.  Persons  formed 
schemes  for  the  establishment  of  a  company,  and,  while  they  speculated  on 
obtaining  a  charter,  went  into  the  market  with  shares,  which  were  sold  at  a 
given  price,  though  they  might  in  the  result  prove  to  be  of  no  value  what- 
ever. This  was  a  subject  not  undeserving  of  their  Lordship's  attention : 
it  was  worthy  of  their  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
annul  by  a  legislative  act  all  such  contracts.  He  objected  to  the  incorpo- 
ration of  any  company,  except  by  a  charter  fh>m  the  Crown.  In  that  case, 
if  the  company  acted  improperly,  the  Crown  could  at  once  put  them  down, 
by  withdrawing  the  charter ;  but  when  they  were  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  it  required  the  passing  of  another  act  to  repeal  the  former, 
before  any  remedy  could  be  applied  to  the  eviL 

On  several  subsequeht  occasions  he  warned  the  Legislature  of 
the  dangers  arising  from  these  speculations :  and  the  disappro- 
bation with  which  he  was  known  to  regard  them,  and  his  vigi- 
lance against  all  attempts  at  jobbing  this  kind  of  bills  through 
Parliament,  formed  a  very  operative  check  upon  the  bubble- 
mongers  of  the  day. 

In  successfully  resisting,  on  the  24th  of  May,  the  two  bills 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  for  the  relief  of  the  English  Catholics^  of  which  the  one 
had  for  its  main  object  to  give  them  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise,  and  the  other  to  enable  them  to  hold  civil  offices,—- 
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'  The  Lord  GhBnoeUor  obserred  tbat  the  flnt  of  the  two  hOli,  whidi  ins 
•pheld  on  the  gnnmd  that  the  English  Catholics  ought  not  to  be  denied 
#e  bnmnnity  eigoyed  by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  was  not  to  framed  as 
to  justifj  that  argument :  for  there  were  separate  tests  imposed  on  the 
Irish  B<»Bian  Catholics,  by  the  bill  of  1793  conferring  on  them  the  electiye 
ftanchise :  they  were  bound  to  take  certain  oaths,  and  to  bring  a  certificate 
Aat  they  had  done  so ;  but  upon  the  English  Catholics  those  tests  were  not 
jBposed,  either  by  the  already  existing  law  or  by  the  now  proposed  bilL 
The  Irish  Catholics,  too,  had  by  yarious  acts  obtained  a  right  to  yarions 
fRTileges  which  these  bills  did  not  profess  to  bestow  on  the  Catholics  of 
^Isnd.  The  Irish  and  the  English,  therefore,  would  not  be  placed  by 
this  measure  upon  that  equality  which  was  urged  as  its  reconmiendation. 
With  respect  to  that  enactment  by  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  a  Roman  Catholic  peer,  should  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his 
hereditary  office  of  Earl  Marshal,  the  Chancellor  stated  his  own  objection 
to  be  merely  this,  that  if  their  Lordships  were  to  go  step  by  step,  taking  a 
little  here  and  taking  a  little  there,  they  would  be  doing  gradually  what 
they  could  not  have  done  at  once,  and  creating  danger,  without  the  salutary 
alarm  which  should  precede  it*  If  they  gave  to  the  Catholics  of  England 
a  portion  of  the  privileges  conceded  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  they  must  go 
on  and  give  them  all  the  other  privileges  which  the  Irish  Catholics 
possessed  :  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  more  mischief  should  be  done  now, 
beeanse  there  had  been  some  mischief  done  before.  The  truth  was,  that 
their  former  progress,  from  one  step  to  another,  was  what  made  it  difficult 
for  them  to  stop  now.  For  his  own  part,  however,  in  the  particular 
ntaatiou  which  he  held,  he  felt  it  his  bounden  duty  to  take  care  of  the 
80|)remacy  of  his  Sovereign.  If  their  Iiordships  would  look  back  at  the 
ttroggle  which  had  been  maintidned,  not  only  in  the  times  of  Henry  VIII., 
of  Elizabeth,  and  of  James,  but  at  the  Revolution,  to  support  the  Sovereign's 
lapremacy,  they  would  see  what  importance  had  always  been  attached  to  it 
Ut  them  read  the  statute  of  the  Ist  of  William  and  Mary,  and  he  was  sure 
they  would  be  convinced  of  its  vast  importance ;  but  this  bill  had  no  pro- 
vision prescribing  that  the  persons  enfranchised  by  it  should  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy.  In  Ireland  an  oath,  equivalent  to  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
had  been  required,  as  a  condition  of  the  exercise  of  the  elective  frunchise 
there:  and  the  necessity  of  such  a  sanction  was  evident  from  the  great 
difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  separating  the  Pope's  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual  authority  from  temporal  power.  For  the  last  twenty  years  there 
had  been  incessant  attempts  to  take  the  Church  of  England  by  storm : 
these  shocks  it  had  withstood :  let  it  not  be  now  destroyed  by  sapping  and 
"umng.  Without  iigury  to  that  Church,  such  measures  as  these  could  not 
be  effected :  this  was  the  opinion  which  he  had  long  formed,  and  on  which, 
with  all  proper  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  he  must  continue  to  act, 
as  long  as  he  possessed  the  power  of  utterance. 

This  speech,  very  meagerly  reported  in  Hansard,  is  probably 

*  The  Chancellor  afterwards  conceded  the  exception  in  favour  of  the 
^\  ManhaL    See  below,  24th  June  1824. 
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that  to  which  he  refers  in  the  following  passage  of  the  Anecdote 
Book:— 

"  In  one  of  my  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the 
Boman  Catholic  question,  I  stated  what  had  been  the  condact  of 
the  Boman  Catholics  from  the  time  of  Heniy  VlU.  to  the 
present  day,  with  short  observations  as  to  what  had  happened 
in  different  periods,  with  a  view  to  prove  that  the  occurrences 
formed  a  just  fear  of  the  subversion  of  our  civil  estate,  and  of 
the  subversion  of  our  Church  and  religion,  insisting  that  a  short 
rehearsal  of  these  matters,  with  suitable  observations,  were  due 
matters  to  be  represented  for  admonition  to  Parliament ;  and 
then  argued  the  case  as  to  the  probabilities  of  what  would 
happen,  giving  all  the  weight  that  could  possibly  be  due  to 
change  of  times,  and  modem  opinions,  (as  we  knew  them,) 
opinions  of  modern  Catholics.     In  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Canning,  or  Mr.  Plunkett*,  or  both,  thought  it  proper  to 
treat  this  as  a  sort  of  speech  which  an  Almanack  maker  f,  recit- 
ing past  events,  might  make,  and  which,  therefore,  might  deserve 
no  answer.     And  Canning,  I  think,  called  it  a  'Pettifogger's 
Speech,'  as  he  thought  all  lawyers'  speeches  were.     It  is  very 
remarkable  that  Bacon,  in  his  speech  concerning  a  war  with 
Spain  in  his  time,  follows  exactly  the  same  course  of  statements 
of  the  Papists'  transactions  in  days  then  past,  as  justifying  such 
a  war,  and  then  raises  himself  the  self-same  objection,  that  this 
sort  of  statement  is  only  'an  almanack  for  old  years j:;'  and 
then  proceeds  to  state  the  necessity  and  duty  of  attending  to 
what  had  passed  in  former  times,  as  I  think  I  should  have  done, 

♦  Pari  Deb.  Feb.  28th,  1825,  p.  808. 

f  No  sentence  ever  uttered  in  Parliament  has  been  more  misquoted  and 
misapprehended  than  the  passage  of  Mr.  Plunkett*s  speech  to  which  Lord 
Eldon  here  adverts.  That  passage,  as  really  delivered,  had  no  reference  to 
any  argument  of  Lord  Eldon  :  neither  did  it  import,  as  vras  commonly  given 
out  at  the  time,  that  history  was  to  be  regarded  but  as  an  old  almanack. 
The  object  of  the  illustration  was  to  show  the  necessity  of  profiting  by 
historical  experience  in  a  really  philosophical  spirit.  The  words  actually 
.  spoken  were  nearly  as  reported  in  Hansard's  Debates,  Feb.  28tb,  1825,  (vol. 
viL  of  the  New  Series,  p.  808.):  *'  While  man  would  sleep  or  stop  in  his 
career,  the  course  of  time  was  rapidly  changmg  the  aspect  of  all  human 
affair^.  All  that  a  wise  government  could  do  was  to  keep  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  the  wings  of  time,  to  watch  his  progress,  and  accommodate  its  motion 
to  their  flight  Arrest  his  course  they  could  not ;  but  they  might  vary  the 
forms  and  aspects  of  their  institutions,  so  as  to  reflect  his  varying  aspects 
and  forms.  If  this  were  not  the  spirit  which  animated  them,  philosophy 
would  be  impertinent,  and  history  no  better  than  an  old  almanack." 

^  See  **  Considerations  touching  a  War  with  Spain ; "  Bacon's  Works 
(Montagu's  edition),  voL  v.  p.  353, 
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f  any  one  had  had  the  courage,  in  my  presence,  to  use  such  lan- 
ruage.  As  to  Mr.  Canning's  *  Pettifogging  Lawyers,'  I  should 
lave  treated  that,  if  the  terms  had  been  applied  to  me  in  my 
iresence,  with  the  scorn  and  contempt  which  insolence  merits. 
Politicians  are  fond  of  representing  lawyers  as  most  ignorant 
wliticians :  they  are  pleased,  however,  to  represent  politicians 
not  being  ignorant  lawyers,  which  they,  most  undoubtedly, 
inerafly  are — and  this  was  never  more  clearly  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Canning's  speeches  on  the  Roman  Catholic  ques- 
tion." 

The  failure  of  the  bills  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  English 
Catholics  in  general  was  followed  by  a  separate  attempt  in 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who,  as  a  Boman  Catholic,  was 
prevented  by  the  then  existing  laW^  from  the  execution  of  his 
hereditary  office  of  Earl  Marshal.  A  bill  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Holland  into  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  18th  of  June,  for 
enabling  the  Earl  Marshal  to  act  in  his  office,  on  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  without  the  oath  of  supremacy  or  the  declar- 
ation against  transubstantiation.  Next  day,  Saturday,  the 
Chancellor  recommended  the  postponement  of  the  measure  to  a 
ftitare  Session ;  but,  on  a  division,  the  second  reading  was  car- 
ried by  24  against  10.  The  bill,  which  contained  but  two 
clauses,  was  read  a  third  time  on  the  21st,  at  a  little  after  five 
o'clock.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Abingdon  entered  a 
protest  against  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  against  the  third 
reading  of  so  important  a  measure  at  so  early  an  hour,  which 
they  complained  of  as  a  surprise.  The  King,  too,  took  alarm 
at  a  concession  to  the  Catholics,  which  he  apprehended  might 
lead  to  indefinite  results ;  and  addressed  a  note  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  a  style  exceedingly  different  from  that  of  his 
usual  conununications  to  that  highly-favoured  Minister : 

<'  Carlton  House,  Jane  23rd,  1824. 

**  The  King  desires  to  apprise  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  the  King 
has  learnt,  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  what  has  been  passing 
in  Parliament  relatiTe  to  the  office  of  Earl  Marshal  of  England. 

**  The  King  cannot  suppose  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  can 
approve  of  the  King's  dispensing  with  the  usual  oaths  attached  to  that,  or 
any  other  high  office  ;  but  if  the  King  should  be  mistaken  in  this  supposi- 
tion, the  King  desires  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  will  state  his  reasons  in 
writing,  why  the  King  should  be  expected  so  give  his  consent  to  such  an 
'  unusual  and  unprecedented  measure. 
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The  Lord  Chancellor  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  aUajing 
the  King's  apprehensions,  bj  convincing  him  that  the  particular 
concession  proposed  in  this  bill  would  work  no  general  disad* 
vantage  to  the  Protestant  cause.  Not  onlj  was  his  Majesty 
induced  to  give  the  Bojal  Assent,  but,  on  the  evening  of  the 
24th,  when  Lord  Holland  brought  the  subject  before  the  House^ 
of  Lords,  complaining  of  the  protest.  Lord  Eldon  himself  spoke 
a  few  words  in  favour  of  the  measure. 

He  said  that  after  a  bill  had  once  passed,  the  sense  of  the  Hoase  mnst  be 
considered  as  having  been  distinctly  pronounced  on  it  If  the  House  were 
supposed  to  have  acted  hastily,  the  course  was  to  move  for  the  repeal  of  the 
bilL  He  was  fax,  however,  from  insinuating  that  such  a  coarse  would  be 
proper  in  the  present  case  :  his  opinion  was  decidedly  otherwise.  With 
respect  to  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  must  say,  as  a  lawyer,  that  it  contained 
in  it  every  thing  included  in  the  oath  of  supremacy:  and  that  the  oath  of 
supremacy  was  in  fact  added  as  an  explanation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
or,  as  Lord  Hale  had  expressed  it,  was  passed  to  unravel  the  errors  that  had 
crept  in.* 

The  bill  having  thus  cleared  its  way  through  the  House  of 
Lords,  went  unopposed  through  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
became  law  as  the  5th  G«o.  4.  c.  109. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J,  Bcmkes, 

(June  1824.) 

"  Yesterday  we  had  our  party :  all  went  off  very  well.  The  whole  in 
good,  or  rather  high,  humour. 

**  1.  Sel£  2.  Duke  of  York.  3.  Duke  of  Wellington.  4.  Duke  of 
Montrose.  5.  Marquis  of  Hertford.  6.  Lauderdale.  7.  Gifford.  8.  Shaftes- 
bury.  9.  Gwydu-.  10.  Redesdale.  11.  StowelL  12.  Lonsdale.  13.  W. 
H:  J.  Scott. 

"  The  King  gone  out  of  town  yesterday  evening.  He  sent  me  a  message 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  that  he  would  have  dined  if  he  had  been  asked.  He 
should  certainly  have  been  asked  if  I  had  been  aware  that  he  would  have 
condescended  to  permit  me  to  send  him  an  invitation.  I  have  not  heard, 
however,  of  his  dining  out  smce  the  Crown  descended  upon  him.  Perhaps 
it  is  better,  great  as  the  honour  would  have  been,  that  I  did  not  know  that 
he  would  have  conferred  it :  for  as  to  these  things,  such  a  condescension 
would  have  excited  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  in  some  men's  minds  ;  for  there 
are  such  feelings  in  the  minds  of  some  (notwithstanding  all  the  prayers 
they  offer  up  to  be  delivered  therefrom),  as  feelings  of  malice,  hatred,  envy, 
and  uncharitableness  ;  and  that  too  where  there  is  no  ground  or  excuse  for 
harbouring  such  feelings. 

*  It  does  not  appear  on  what  ground  Lord  Eldon  consented  to  dispense 
with  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation. 
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«  To  do  Mamma  justice,  she  gaye  us  what  W.  H.  J.  S.  would  call,  and 
did  call,  a  moat  handsome  set-oat.  And  she  is  yery  well,  and  pleased  with 
the  whole — a  little  &tigaed  perhaps,  for  yon  know  her  anxieties  will  not 
let  her  derolre  these  things  upon  others  in  relief  of  herseH" 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  ^anAeff.— (Extract) 

"  Friday  (June  26th,  1824). 
**  Yesterday  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  dinner.  Did  not  get  there  till 
past  8 — all  the  turtle  gone,  alas  I  Ditto,  all  the  fish  —  yery  splendid  ;  — 
q«a  window  on  my  left  side  —  got  a  cold  thereby.  In  the  eyening  hun- 
^«d8  came— -one  in  fifty  was  as  many  as  I  knew.  The  King  went  in 
great  state  with  an  escort  of  Horse.  I  think  that  job,  and  prorogation  to- 
day, will  lay  him  up. 

**  At  dinner  yesterday.  1.  The  King.  2.  Duke  of  Tork.  3.  The  Lady. 
4, 5.  .Duke  and  Duchess  of  Wellington.  6,  7.  Count  Lieyen  and  Lady.  8. 
Prince  Polignac  9.  Dutch  Ambassador.  10.  Chancellor.  11.  Marquis 
Conyngham.  12.  His  Son.  13.  His  Daughter.  14.  LiyerpooL  15.  Bath- 
nnt  16.  MelyiUe.  17,  18.  Lord  and  Lady  Warwick.  19,  20.  Lord 
sad  Lady  Gwydir.  21.  Lord  Glenlyon.  22.  Mr.  Canning.  23.  Mr. 
Bobmson.  24.  Lord  Maryborough.  25.  Lord  Westmorland.  26.  Mi*. 
PeeL    And  two  more,  I  forget  who." 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  last  letter  was 
written,  t^e  Session  was  closed  by  the  King  in  person. 

Lord  Eldtm  to  Lady  F.  J.  ^anto.  —  (Extract) 

^  June  26th,  1824 ;  Saturday. 
**  Parliament's  last  day  is  oyer,  and  well  oyer.    The  King  went  to  the 
House  and  was  amazingly  well  receiyed  in  going  and  returning. 

Hamma  took  a  yiew  of  the  show  m  her  carriage.  The  King  espied  her. 
Hid,  bowing  to  her  in  going,  gaye  her  no  less  than  three  acknowledgments 
of  the  same  kind  in  returning." 

Extracts  of  Letters  from  Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes. 

"  July  6th,  1824. 
''  t  forgot  to  tell  you  any  particulars  of  Hertford-house  wamung. 
**  We  had  Lady  Hertford,  who  still  looks  blooming. 

We  had  also  Emily  Lady  Londonderry.  She  informs  me  that  my  friend 
Catalani,  who  has  been  delighting  the  loyers  of  music  at  Cambridge,  is  now 
not  much  better  at  an  Italian  air  than  I  fancy  myself  to  be ;  that  Rossini  is 
the  yery  thing,  but,  as  he  will  not  display  his  powers,  eyen  at  a  private  con- 
cert, for  less  than  80  guineas,  few  people  can  afford  to  be  enraptured  by  his 

lemi-demi-qnayers. 

»♦♦*♦♦♦» 

**  I  have  given  Gaselee  his  patent  as  a  Judge  to-day,  to  make  him  ready 
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for  the  Norfolk  Circuit     There  heing  three  Seijeants,  three  of  my  : 
are  beautified  by  gold  rings.    They  have  all  the  same  motto,  and  it  < 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  well-chosen  one,  —  *  Bonis  legibusy  ju 
gravibtiSf* — which  being  interpreted  is,  '  By  good  laws,  and  weighty  jn 
ments.'    Rather  flat  this/' 

'« July  7th,  1824.      | 

"Dined  yesterday  with  Lord  and  Lady  Londonderry.     We   had  %\ 
christening. 

*'  After  the  ceremony,  a  grand  dinner  in  a  grand  house :  42  at  dinner,-* ; 
about  30  servants — about  100  candles. 

Many  fine  ladies  there —  Mrs.  Littleton  f  the  handsomest — The  honse  is 
in  Park  Lane,  and  has  been  altered  and  altered  till  it  is  magnificent ;  very 
full  of  fine  pictures. 

Dine  at  the  Duke  of  Tork*s  to-day,  after  a  great  review  of  Cavalry  by  him 
at  Hounslow-heath,  to  which  Johnf  and  my  lady  are  hurrying." 

(Evening  of  same  day.) 
'*  The  Commander-in-chief,  the  Field  Marshals,  the  Grenerals,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Generals, &c.  &c.  &c.,  were  all  drenched  with  torrents  of  rain  at  the 
review  yesterday;  and  the  ladies,  who  were  in  open  carriages,  came  to 
town,  dripping  and  wet,  as  if  they  had  been  amusing  themselves  in  the 
Thames. 

'*  I  dined  with  the  Duke  of  York,  who  spoke  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Artillery  at  this  review  in  terms  which  it  would  have  delighted  the 
Dyneleys  to  hear.  Our  Sovereign  Lord  ^le  King  did  not  attend.  No 
weather  would  have  prevented  George  IIL  from  being  at  the  head  of 
his  troops/' 

"  Sunday  (July  llth,  1824> 
'*  There  was  what  is  called  a  grand  review  in  Hyde  Park  yesterday. 
They,  who  understand  such  exhibitions,  speak  weU  of  it  To  me  it 
seemed  to  consist  of  nothing  but  noise  and  smoke.  The  Duke  of  York 
was,  I  hear,  very  popular,  and  prodigiously  cheered.  My  Royal  Mas- 
ter was  in  Carlton  House,  t.  e.  within  half  a  mile  of  this  scene,  but  did 
not  approach  it  It  is  astonishing  what  is  lost  by  this  sort  of  dealing, 
and  it  is  grievous  that  the  popularity  which  might  be  so  easily  earned, 
and  acquired  at  so  small  an  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble,  should  pot 
only  not  be  secured,  but  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  reproach  be  engen- 
dered towards  a  person  with  respect  to  whom  a  "very  different  feeling 
most  easily  might  and  ought  to  be  created." 

"  Sunday  (August  1st,  1824). 

<*  I  have  some,  and  no  small  comfort  to-day,  in  having  my  organs  of 

hearing  relieved  from  the  eternal  din  of  the  tongues  of  counseL     I  am 

ftometunes  tormented  by  the  noise  of  Lady  Gwydir's  Scotchmen  playing 

under  my  windows  upon  the  Scotch  instrument  vulgarly  called  the  bag- 

"i  The  present  Lady  Hatherton.  |  John  BulL 
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pipes  ;  but  there  is  music  in  that  droning  instrument  compared  to  the  battle 

■f  lawyers'  tongues.    This,  however,  I  must  get  through,  somewhat  more, 

^before  they  can  be  silenced. 

**  My  Royal  Master  is  amusing  himself  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  amusing 

some  others,  pretty  publicly,  at  Windsor.    In  the  overturn  there  the  other 

day,  in  sight  of  the  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Admiral  Sir  £.  Nagle 

feu  on  Sir  A.  Barnard,  and  hurt  him.    The  Admiral  was  only  distressed 

hj  his  small  clothes  being  rent  in  pieces  in  the  view  of  those  who  should 

not  have  beheld  that  spectacle." 

It  was  a  common  complaint  against  Lord  Eldon  that  his 
dislike  to  changes  indisposed  him  even  to  improvements.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  his  apprehension  of  unknown  evils  did 
sometimes  restrain  him  from  securing  an  attainable  good ;  but, 
where  he  saw  his  way  clearly,  he  sometimes  (even  in  matters 
of  legal  administration,  from  which  he  was  supposed  to  be 
especiallj  averse)  amended  with  no  less  decision  than  skilL 
The  following  resolution,  found  among  Lord  Eldon's  papers, 
will  show  the  value  set  upon  his  legal  reforms  by  the  people  of 
Scotland :  — 

(October  18th,  1824.) 
**  In  a  general  meeting  of  the  Freeholders,  Commissioners  of  Supply,  and 
Jusdces  of  the  Peace,  of  the  County  of  Ross,  held  in  Tain  upon  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four  years. 

**  It  was  unanimously  resol^red.  That  the  thanks  of  this  county  be  re- 
spectfully tendered  to  the  Right  Honourable  John  Earl  of  Eldon,  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  for  the  eminent  service  he  has  rendered 
Scotland,  by  applying  his  great  talents  and  extensive  legal  knowledge  to 
the  improvement  of  the  forms  under  which  the  law  is  administered  in  our 
CooTts  of  Justice — a  service  formiag  a  worthy  sequel  to  that  unbounded 
labour  and  painful  anxiety,4)estowed  by  him  on  the  decision  of  cases  in  the 
Supreme  Appellate  Jurisdiction,  which  have  justly  endeared  his  name  to 
the  people  of  Scotland :  and  that  Sir  James  Wemyss  Mackensie,  Baronet, 
Member  of  Parliament  for  this  county  and  Pneses  of  this  meeting,  be  re- 
quested to  communicate  the  sentiments  of  the  county  to  his  Lordship, 
**  Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

"  By  order  of  the  County,  by 

**  H.  J.  Camei^on,  Jomt  County  Clerk." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  BanAes.— (Extracts.) 

"  November  15th,  1824. 
"  At  about  eleven  Sir  William  Knighton  called  upon  me, — ordered,  as 
he  said,  to  give  me  the  King's  affectionate  regards ;  and,  if  all  Sir  William 
said  is  Gospel  truth,  very  affectionate  indeed  they  must  be.  He  still  re- 
mains with  too  much  gout  to  come  to  town,  but  hopes  to  manage  it  by 
Satozday,  to  have  the  Recorder's  report.    I  shall  be  glad,  for  his  sake  and 
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eTcry  body's  sake,  when  that  is  over,  because  whether  Mr.  Fanntleroy  ii 
to  snfBer  or  not  had  best  be  a  point  disposed  o^  instead  of  the  passions  of 
people  being  so  much  agitated  by  publications,  petitions,  &c.  Even  *  Jolia 
Bull,'  to  my  astonishment,  writes  rather  for  Fauntleroy  yesterday. 

"  How  people's  property  is  to  be  protected, — how  the  persons,  who  are 
existing  in  comfort  and  happiness  to-day,  are  to  hope  to  have  any  thing  to 
live  upon  to-morrow, — how  it  is  to  be  said  that  all  who  have  been  executed 
for  forgery  have  not  been  murdered, — if  example  is  not  made  of  Mr.  F., — 
is  beyond  my  conception. 

'*  News  from  Lulworth :  viz.  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  walking  oat, 
met  an  old  woman,  who  begged  pardon  of  him  for  having  stolen  some 
pheasants'  eggs, — but,  having  set  them  under  hens,  she  had  about  thirty 
young  pheasants :  and,  as  she  was  in  want  and  had  confessed,  she  hoped 
he  would  bestow  his  charity  upon  her,  and  if  he  would  send  next  day  to 
where  she  lived  the  pheasants  should  be  sent  to  Lulworth.  He  gave  her 
half  a  sovereign  ;  but,  on  sending  next  day,  neither  the  place,  the  woman, 
nor  the  pheasants  were  to  be  found." 

As  a  set-off  to  this  piece  of  Dorsetshire  roguery,  it  is  but  fair 
to  subjoin  some  stories  which  Lord  Eldon  used  to  tell  of  Dorset- 
shire simplicity :  — 

"  Our  old  woman  Betty,  at  the  lodge  at  Encombe,  complaiued 
that  people  came  into  the  place  and  stole  wood,  and  that  she 
did  not  know  what  to  do  about  them.  '  Well/  said  I,  ^  Betty, 
we  must  have  them  apprehended,  and  sent  to  Dorchester  gaol, 
and  tried  before  the  Judges  there.'  *  Oh,'  said  Betty,  *  that 
will  never  do,  for  they  will  send  the  Judges  a  little  money,  as 
they  always  do,  and  then  they  are  quite  sure  to  get  away.' 

*  Surely,'  said  I,  *  Betty,  you  don't  think  so  ill  of  us  Judges  ? ' 

*  Not  of  your  Lordship,'  said  Betty,  *  but  all  the  rest  will  take  a 
little  money.' " 

"  When  out  shooting  at  Encombe,  we  went  through  a  field, 
where  a  boy  was  employed  to  drive  off  the  crows  and  rooks 
from  new-sown  wheat.  I  perceived  the  boy  following  us  in 
our  sport,  at  least  a  mile  from  that  field.     *My  boy,'  said  I, 

*  how  came  you  to  leave  your  work  ?  the  birds  will  get  all  the 
wheat.'  *  Oh  no,  my  Lord,'  said  the  boy,  *  they  saw  your  Lord- 
ship in  the  field,  and  they  won't  dare  come  again  now  they 
know  your  Lordship  has  been  there.' " 

"  I  found  another  boy  very  busy  in  pelting  down  walnuts. 
I  asked  him  what  he  was  about.     He  said  he  was  only  keeping 
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fiheep.    I  asked  bim  if  the  sheep  were  at  the  top  of  the  walnut 
I  tree.     *  I  do  not  see  them  there  now,  please  your  Lordship/ 
answered  the  boy." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  Bankes. — (Extract) 

(November,  1824.) 
**  Lord  Stowell  seems  hearty ;  the  Vice  Chancellor,  I  thmk,  very  so  so. 
^Lord  Gifford  is  grown  fkt — The  Lord  Chancellor  beats  them  all   oat 
and  out,  he  is  so  strong  and  stout" 

Lord  Redeadale  to  Lord  Eldon.  —  (Extract) 

**  Batsford,  December  31st,  1824. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  m  it 

**  Lord  C's  letter  also  refers  to  a  subject  of  some  importance— -the  dif- 
ference between  the  law  of  England  and  the  law  of  L%land,  on  the  subject 
of  landlord  and  tenant :  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  it  now. 

♦  ••••••• 

"  No  one  reads  impartially  the  history  of  L*eland.  Bead  impartially,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  mere  Lish  had,  at  all  times,  much  ground  for 
eomplaint  They  were  savages,  and  ought  to  have  been  civilised  by  the 
English  Government  But  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  individuals  to  keep 
them  savage  ;  and  to  plunder  them  of  their  lands,  by  driving  them,  by  op- 
pression, into  rebellion  ;  and  the  English,  settled  amongst  the  mere  Irish, 
became  Lrish  in  civilisation  and  conduct,  and  were  treated  as  mere  Lish. 

^  I  learn  that  Lord  Fmgall  and  others,  Catholics  of  EngUsh  blood,  are 
alanned  at  the  present  state  of  things :  and  they  may  be  well  alarmed.  If 
a  revolution  were  to  happen  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  in  the  end  an  Irish 
revolution,  and  no  Catholic  of  English  blood  would  fare  better  than  a  Pro- 
testant of  English  blood.  So  said  Lord  Castlehaven,  an  Irish  Catholic 
general  of  English  blood,  170  years  ago ;  and  so  said  a  B.  C.  of  Irish 
blood,  confidentiaUy  to  me,  above  twenty  years  ago.  The  question  is,  not 
simply  I^testant  and  Catholic,  but  English  and  Irish:  and  the  great 
motive  of  action  wiU  he  hatred  of  the  Sasenagh,  inflamed  by  the  priests, 
who  will  be  considered  as  priests,  whether  of  Irish,  or  English,  or  any 
foreign  blood ;  as  the  priests,  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  were 
formerly,  in  many  parts,  Italians,  or  other  foreigners.  The  country  of  the 
priest  is  not  considered.  He  can  have  no  legitimate  progeny.  He  has,  as 
priest,  no  landed  property  to  convey  to  his  relations.  He  is  an  isolated 
being,  not  regarded  as  one  of  the  Irish  nation,  but  merely  as  a  priest 

**  That  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England  is  the  object  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  I  have  no  doubt  Without  that  separation,  they  can 
neither  make  the  Catholic  religion  the  established  religion  of  Ireland,  or 
give  to  the  mere  Irish  the  forfeited  lands  in  Ireland.  The  priests  must 
have  that  object  in  view ;  as  it  would  immediately  give  them,  as  they  hope, 
the  establishment,  with  all  its  revenues.  Perhaps  they  are  deceived  in  that 
hope.    A  revolution  in  Ireland  would  be  like  the  French  revolution,  and 
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would  apply  the  revenaes  of  the  church  to  the  wants  of  the  state.  So  it  wag 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  so  I  think  it  would  he  in  Ireland.  But  the 
Irish  priests  do  not  see  so  far. 

^  I  have  now  trouhled  you  with  a  long  letter :  but  the  subject  is  im- 
portant, and  you  are  almost  the  only  person  standing  in  the  gap. 

**  Affectionately  yours, 

**  Rebesdai^e." 

Lord  Redesdale  to  Lord  Eldon, 

"  Batsford,  Jan.  Ilth,  1825. 

*  «  *  «  4> 

'*  Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  present  Grovemment  of  Ireland  to 
make  those  whom  they  call  Orangemen  (formerly  called  WiUiamites  in  op- 
position to  those  called  Jacobites)  odious  in  England,  and  then  to  include 
Protestants,  generally,  under  the  denomination  of  Orangemen.  When  I 
was  in  Ireland,  Orangemen  were  scarcely  heard  of,  and  little  considered. 
The  Irish  Goyemment  has  made  them  considerable  by  persecution. 
♦  «  «  *  4>  * 

**  The  priests,  and  the  lower  orders  of  Catholics,  are  urged  by  hopes  and 
by  expectation  of  plunder.  The  higher  orders,  I  have  no  doubt,  secretly 
dread  the  consequences ;  and  especially  those  who  are  of  English,  bloodL 
The  Irish  £sunilies,  who  have  embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  know  that 
they  are  considered  as  renegades,  and  that  they  have  as  little  mercy  to  ex- 
pect as  the  Protestants  of  English  blood.  They  know,  that  if  the  Catholics 
should  prevail,  the  marriage  of  their  parents,  if  solemnised  by  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  and  the  legitimacy  of  their  birth,  will  be  denied.  The  titles  to 
their  lands  will  not  be  disputed  by  claimants  of  forfeited  estates,  but  by 
their  own  Catholic  relations,  claiming  as  the  legitimate  heirs  of  their 
fjunilies.  They  are  perhaps  more  agitated  than  those  whose  titles  depend 
on  the  strength  of  forfeitures.  But  there  are  many  Catholic  as  well  as 
Protestant  &milies,  of  Irish  blood,  who  tremble  for  the  consequences  of  any 
explosion.  All  the  lower  orders,  bearing  the  names  of  their  ancient  septs, 
O'Donoghues,  O'Sullivans,  O'Sheas,  O'Tooles,  &c.  &c.,  conceive  that  the 
land  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  sept  is  justly  the  property  of  the  whole, 
and  that  each  ought  to  have  a  share.'* 
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CHAPTER  XLVn. 
1825. 

Lord  Eldcn  to  Lady  F,  J,  Banke8.—(Extnct) 

(Probably  Feb.  2nd,  1825.) 
"  Hakd  working  days  are  now  approaching — and  all  that  I  observe,  upon 
▼hich  I  can  form  conjectures  and  estimate  probabilities,  I  think,  warrants 
me  in  thinking  that,  ho-wever  cold  it  may  be  out  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, there  will  be  no  want  of  warmth  in  them.  However,  my  temper 
has  been  so  often  tried  there,  that  I  defy  any  who  shall  be  there,  be  they 
£ew  or  be  they  many,  who  shall  attempt  it,  to  infuse  any  heat  into  my 
temper  or  my  words,  though  the  latter,  in  matters  in  which  I  think  the 
country  deeply  interested,  will  not  be  wanting  in  evincing  determination 
and  firmness.  Consistency  too  they  will  manifest,  and,  as  I  think  that 
change  of  opinion  from  wrong  to  right  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  obstinacy 
in  adhering  to  what  is  vrong,  it  is  no  small  consolation  to  me  to  be  sure 
that  I  can  walk  in  the  path  in  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  walk  in 
public  matters,  tmder  a  full  conviction  that  I  have  been  in  the  right  way. 

**  To-day  we  have  Cabinet  in  Downing  Street,  and  Council  at  Carlton 
Boose,  to  try  if  we  can  make  a  good  speech  for  the  King.  But  there  are 
too  many  hands  at  work  to  make  a  good  thing  of  it,  and  so  you  will  think, 
I  believe,  when  you  read  it." 

"  Thursday  (1825). 

"  The  King's  speech  was  settled  yesterday,  in  the  ante-room  to  his  bed- 
room, he  having  too  much  gout  to  come  down  stairs.  His  arm,  in  which 
part  of  the  disorder  is,  was  slung  in  a  black  handkerchief,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  in  a  good  deal  of  psdn.  I  don't  much  admire  the  composition  or  the 
matter  of  the  speech.  My  old  master,  the  late  King,  would  have  said,  that 
it  required  to  be  set  off  by  good  reading.  It  falls  to  my  lot  to  read  it,  and 
I  should  read  it  better,  if  I  liked  it  better." 

With  this  speech,  the  Chancellor  opened  the  Session  of  1825 
on  the  3rd  of  February.  Among  other  matters  of  importance, 
it  noticed  the  existence  of  Associations  in  Ireland,  whose  pro- 
ceedings were  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  dangerous  to  the  public  peace ;  and  it  called  upon 
.Parliament  to  consider  the  means  of  applying  a  remedy.  The 
scope  of  this  passage  fairly  included  both  Catholic  and  Orange 
associations ;  but  was  represented  as  really  including  only  the 
former.     In  the  Commons'  debate  on  the  Address  in  answer  to 

VOL.  II.  G 
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the  Speech,  Mr.  Brougham,  after  urging  the  Pro-CathoKc  section 
of  the  Cabinet  to  press  their  colleagues  for  emancipation,  pro- 
ceeded thus :  — 

"  Of  what  are  they  afraid  ?  What  is  their  ground  of  alarm  ?  Are  they 
**  apprehensive  that  the  result  would  be  the  resignation  of  any  of  their  ool- 
'*  leagues  ?  Do  they  think  that  any  one  of  their  coadjutors,  some  man  of 
"  splendid  talents,  of  profound  learning,  of  unwearied  industry,  would  giTe 
"  up  his  place  ?  Do  they  think  he  would  resign  his  office  ?  that  he  would 
"  quit  the  Great  Seal  ?  Prince  Hohenloe  is  nothing  to  the  man  who  could 
"  effect  such  a  miracle  Ihearl  amdalaugh],  A  m6K  chimerical  appre- 
*'  hension  never  entered  the  brain  of  a  distempered  poet.  Any  thin^  but 
"  that  Many  things  may  surprise  me ;  but  nothing  would  so  much  sor- 
**  prise  me,  as  that  the  Noble  and  learned  in<Uvidual  to  whom  I  allude 
**  should  quit  his  hold  of  office  while  life  remsdns.  A  more  saperflaoos 
^  fear  than  that  of  such  an  event  never  crossed  the  wildest  visionary  in  his 
"  dreams.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  that  I  think  the  lUgfat 
**  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  greatly  underrate  the  steadiness  of  mind  of  the 
"  Noble  and  Learned  individual  in  question.  I  think  they  greatly  under- 
**  rate  the  firmness  and  courage  with  which  he  bears,  and  will  continue  to 
"  bear,  the  burthens  of  his  high  and  important  station.  In  these  qualities 
"  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  has  never  been  excelled — has  never  perhaps 
^'  been  paralleled.  Nothing  can  equal  the  forbearance  which  he  has  mani- 
**  fested.  Nothing  can  equal  the  constancy  with  which  he  has  borne  the 
**  thwarts  that  he  has  lately  received  on  the  questions  of  trade.  His 
'*  patience,  under  such  painM  circumstances,  can  be  rivalled  only  by  the 
"  fortitude  with  which  he  bears  the  prolonged  distress  of  the  suitors  in  his 
**  own  Court ;  but,  to  apprehend  that  any  defeat  would  induce  him  to  quit 
**  office,  is  one  of  the  vainest  fears — one  of  the  most  fantastic  apprehen- 
**  sions — that  was  ever  entertained  by  man.  Let  him  be  tried.  In  his 
**  generous  mind,  expanded  as  it  has  been  by  his  long  official  character, 
*'  there  is  no  propensity  so  strong  as  a  love  of  the  service  of  his  country. 
^  He  is  no  doubt  convinced,  that  the  higher  an  office,  the  more  unjustifiable 
*'  it  is  to  abandon  it.  The  more  splendid  the  emoluments  of  a  situation,-^ 
**  the  more  extensive  its  patronage, — the  more  he  is  persuaded  that  it  is 
^  not  allowed  to  a  wise  and  good  man  to  tear  himself  from  it.  I  eontelid, 
**  therefore,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  underrate  the  finmiess 
**  of  their  Noble  and  Learned  colleague.  Let  them  make  the  experiment ; 
"  and  if  they  succeed  in  wrenching  power  from  his  gripe,  I  shall  thenoe- 
"  forward  estimate  them  as  nothing  short  of  miracle-mongers.  His  present 
**  station  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  holds  as  an  estate  for  life.  That  is 
**  universally  admitted.  The  only  question  is,  whether  he  is  to  appoint  his 
**  successor.  By  some  it  is  supposed  that  he  has  aotoally  appointed  him, 
**  and  I  own  I  have  observed  several  symptoms  of  such  being  the  case.  If 
**  it  be  so,  I  warn  that  successor,  that  he  will  be  exceedingly  disi^pointed, 
"  if  he  expects  to  step  into  the  office  a  single  m<Mnent  before  the  decease  of 
"  its  present  holder  [a  laugh'].  However,  I  do  intreat,  that  the  perseyeranee 
"  of  this  eminent  person  may  be  put  to  the  test.  Let  the  Right  'BXiSL. 
**  Gentleman  say,  he  will  resign,  if  the  Catibdic  qctestion  is  not  carried  in 
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**  the  Cabinet :  let  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  say,  that  he  will  remgn  if 
^it  u  carried.  I  am  quite  sure  of  the  result  The  Catholic  qaestitm 
''would  be  carried;  but  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  would  retain  his 
*^  place.  He  would  behave  with  the  fortitude  which  has  distinguished  him 
**  in  the  other  instances  in  which  he  has  been  defeated;  and  the  country 
^  would  not  be  deprived,  for  a  single  hour,  of  the  inestimable  benefit  of  his 
''  services  [a  laugh}*    To  return,  however,  to  the  state  of  Ireland. 

^  The  speech  talks  of  Asaociatums  in  the  pluraL  That  is  not  without  an 
**  o\^ecL  I  warn  the  Hmise,  however,  not  to  be  taken  in  by  the  contrivance. 
**  That  little  letter  s  is  one  of  the  slyest  introductions  that  Belial  ever  re- 
**  sorted  to,  in  any  of  those  speeches  which  are  calculated  to 

*  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason ;  to  perplex  and  clash 
Maturest  counsels ;  for  his  thoughts  are  low.* 

'^  I  am  peifeetly  aware.  Sir,  by  whom  that  s  was  added.  I  know  the  hand- 
'^  writing.  I  know  the  reflection  which  passed  through  the  mind  of  the 
*^  writer,  —  *  I  must  put  the  word  in  the  plural ;  it  will  then  be  considered 
**  *■  as  applicable  to  Orange  as  to  Catholic  associations,  and  the  adversaries 
** '  of  both  will  be  conciliated.'  Let  not  that  little  letter  f,  however,  deceive 
**  a  single  person.  However  it  may  be  pretended  to  hold  the  balance  even 
**  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Orange  associations,  depend  upon  it,  it  will 
**  be  only  a  nominal  equity.  It  will  be  like  one  of  those  '  subtle  equities,' 
**  so  well  known  in  the  Court  over  which  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  to 
"  whom  I  have  been  alluding  presides.  Let  the  proposed  measures  be 
**"  carried,  and  the  Catholic  association  will  be  strongly  put  down  with  one 
**  hand,  while  tiie  Orange  association  will  receive  only  a  gentie  tap  with  the 
«  otiier." 

Lord  El  Jon  to  Za^  F,  J.  Bankes.  _  (ExtnicL) 

««  Saturday  (Feb.  5th,  1825). 

**  Since  I  last  wrote,  I  have  seen  the  debates  of  the  Commons  on  Thurs- 
day night  When  you  read  them,  you  will  see  that  Brougham  has  had  no 
mercy  upon  the  Chancellor.  Laughs  and  cheers  he  produced  from  the 
company,  repeatedly,  with  his  jokes  :  which,  however,  he  meant  to  play  off 
in  bitter  malignity,  and  yet  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  some  of  the  jokes 
pretty  heartily  myself.  No  young  lady  was  ever  so  unforgiving  for  being 
refused  a  silk  gown,  when  silk  gowns  adorned  female  form,  as  Brou^am 
is  with  me,  because,  having  insulted  my  Master,  the  insulted  don't  like  to 
clothe  him  with  distinction,  and  honour,  and  silk.  In  the  straightforward 
disabarge  of  my  public  duty,  I  shall  defy  all  my  opponents :  their  wit,  tiieir 
faraasms,  their  calumnies,  I  regard  not,  whilst  conscious  I  have  a  great 
duty  to  perform ;  and  that  I  have  now,  in  the  support  of  the  Constitution 
in  Church 'and  State.  I  shall  do  what  I  think  right — (a  maxim  I  have 
endeavoured  in  past  life  to  make  the  rule  of  conduct)  and  trust  the  conse- 
quences to  God. 

•*  Now  for  digression  from  the  serious  to  the  lighter  matters,  —  having 
first  noticed  that  Canning  answered  every  part  of  Brougham's  speech, 
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except  what  ooncemed  his  collea|$ae,  myself.    Bat  this  \&  what  I  shooli 
have  expected.*' 

Lord  Eldon  to  the  Rev.  MatAew  Surtees,  —  (Extract) 

(February  1»25.) 
"  The  Commons  have  had  four  long  nights'  debate,  aboat  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Association,  and  some  Members 
haye  not  failed  to  aim  tiieir  blows  at  me  in  m  j  absence.  This  I  ex- 
pected :  it  does  not  disturb  me,  and  I  am  too  sure  I  am  right,  (and  that 
after  ihe  most  anxious  consideration  how  to  be  right,)  to  be  diverted 
from  my  firm  and  determined  purpose  to  support,  to  the  last,  our  'EstSL- 
blishment  in  Church  and  State  ;  a  support,  which  I  am  sure  cannot  be  con- 
sistent with  Catholic  emancipation. 

♦*  My  opinion  is  that  the  Establishment  is  formed,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  Church  political,  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  State  re- 
ligious :  that  an  Establishment,  with  an  enlightened  toleration,  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  peace  of  the  State,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  religion,  without 
which  the  State  can  have  no  solid  peace:  that  our  Establishment  is 
founded  upon  the  purest  system  of  Christianity,  and  that  which  in  its  na- 
ture is  most  tolerant :  that  a  Protestant  Church  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church  cannot  co-exist  upon  equal  terms :  that  one  of  them  must  be  pre- 
dominant :  that  if  the  Protestant  is  predominant,  the  Roman  Catholic  may 
have  the  fall  benefit  of  toleration  —  but  that  it  cannot  have  political  power, 
with  any  hope  that  it  will  allow  a  fair  degree  of  toleration  to  the  Protestant 
Church.  Its  principles  are  founded  in  ecclesiastical  tyraI^ly,  and  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny  must  produce  civil  despotism. 

"  I  know  not,  moreover,  how  I  can  alter  my  conduct,  without  declar- 
ing the  Revolution  of  1688  to  have  been  rebellion,  and  the  throne  to- 
have  been  filled  for  a  century  by  usurpers.  You  will  therefore  see,  if 
the  business  comes  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  I  shall  proclaim  my 
principles  in  the  strongest  and  firmest  manner,  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duty,  as  I  understand  it,  to  God,  the  King,  and  my  country.  I  have 
for  many  years  acted  upon  the  determination  to  do  what  I  thought 
right,  and  to  leave  the  consequences  with  the  Great  Judge,  from  whom 
no  secrets  are  hid,  and  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open." 

A  bill,  founded  on  the  Eang's  Speech,  had  passed  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  in  February*,  declaring  to  be  unlawful  aU  political 
associations,  which,  whether  their  members  should  have  been 
previously  elected  by  the  people  or  not,  should  by  adjournment 
or  otherwise  continue  their  sittings,  or  the  sittings-  or  authoxity 
of  any  committee  or  officer,  for  more  than  fourteen  days,  or 
levy  contributions  from  his  Majesty's  subjects  or  from  any 
descriptions  of  them,  —  and  all  societies  composed  of  different 
branches,  or  corresponding  with  other  societies,  or  excluding 
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members  on  the  ground  of  religious  faith,  or  requiring  oaths  or 
declarations  otherwise  than  as  required  by  law.  When  the  bill 
reached  the  House  of  Lords,  a  motion  was  made  by  Lord  Car- 
narvon, on  the  3rd  of  March,  to  comply  with  a  petition  of  certain 
Irish  Roman  Cathohcs,  who  prayed  to  be  heard  against  the 
measure.  This  motion  having  been  opposed  by  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  supported  by  Lord  Grey, 

The  Chancellor,  after  disclaiming  all  share  in  the  composition  of  the 
bill,  which  however  he  declared  to  have  his  complete  concurrence,  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  prohibiting  these  associations,  which,  though  not  ante- 
cedently delegated  by  any  portion  of  the  people,  like  those  against  which 
the  Irish  Convention  Act,  33  Geo.  3.  c.  29.,  had  been  directed,  produced 
the  same  mischief  as  those  delegated  societies,  by  acting  for  a  portion  of 
the  people  with  their  subsequent  assent.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  a  Roman 
Cathohc  body  had  assumed  a  representative  character — that  they  had  pro- 
ceeded to  tax  the  people  of  Ireland — that  they  exercised  a  control  over 
the  administration  of  justice,  a  control  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  country 
— if  any  such  body  assumed  so  great  an  influence  over  six  millions  of 
people — let  the  House  only  reflect  what  the  consequences  must  be,  and 
especially  in  such  a  country  as  Ireland.    If  it  was  done  by  the  Catholics, 
the  same  might  be  done  by  the  Protestants ;  and  in  that  case,  what  sort  of 
justice  could  any  individual  hope  to  obtain  ?  With  respect  to  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  this  act  proceeded  to  legislate  upon  a  general  principle  ; 
and  the  general  rule  in  such  cases  was,  that  no  man  could  be  heard  upon 
petition,  unless  in  cases  where  his  own  particular  interests  were  effected. 
If  he  was  asked  whether  there  were  not  exceptions  to  this  rule,  he  would 
say  that  he  believed  there  were  many  ;  but  it  was  always  at  the  discretion 
of  Parliament,  whether  they  would  preserve  the  rule,  or  act  on  the  excep- 
tion.   Cases  might  be  adduced,  in  which  bills,  on  the  demand  of  extra- 
ordinary exigency,  had  passed  in  the  course  of  one  day,  which  would 
subject  the  parties  to  the  greatest  possible  punishment ;  and  if,  in  such 
cases,  a  hearing  of  counsel  were  interposed,  the  measure  might  come  too 
late  to  remedy  the  evil  it  was  directed  against.    Acting  upon  the  general 
role,  he  would  say  it  was  necessary  to  pass  this  bill  without  hearing  the 
petitioners. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J,  ^anAes.— -(Extract.) 

"  Saturday  (Feb.  26th,  1826). 
"  We  had  a  long  speech  from  Lord  Suffield,  introducing  a  bill  to  prevent 
people  in  ftiture  from  setting  spring-guns  anywhere.  There  was  no  op*- 
position  to  it  as  yet ;  but  I  understand  the  Norfolk  game-breeders  are,  or 
will  be,  against  it  For  my  own  part,  I  can't  understand  why  these  engines 
of  death  should  be  allowed.  /  don*t  think  a  poacher  should  be  put  to  dea^, 
to  preserve  a  hare  or  a  partridge.** 

When  this  bill  was  about  to  be  committed,  on  the  7th  of 
March,  the  Chancellor  supported  it : 
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He  said  he  wished  to  see  property  protected,  bat  he  ahoold  be  sorrj  to 
be  thought  an  advocate  for  spring-guns.    There  had  been  no  occasion  for 
these  engines  in  former  times ;  but  now,  every  plantation  was  turned  into 
a  poultry  yard,  and  a  sportsman  was  thought  nothing  of  unless  he  could 
kill  his  thousand  birds  a  day  ;  and  thus  arose  the  demand  for  these  new 
sorts  of  protection.     Now  that  so  many  plantMioiis  had  been  made,  and  so 
well  stocked  with  pheasants,  how  could  their  Lordships  expect  that  people 
who  had  a  taste  for  game, — and  he  never  knew  an  Englishman  who  had 
not, — would  not  go  and  look  for  it  where  it  was  to  be  found  ?  Poaching  was    I 
the  consequence  of  game  being  preserved  and  protected.    He,  for  one,    ' 
never  could  defend  the  practice  of  setting  engines  to  endanger  the  llfb  of  a    | 
fellow-creature,  for  the  sake  of  a  partridge  or  a  pheasant 

This  bill  appears  to  have  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  but  to    ! 
have  been  defeated  in  the  Commons  on  the  29th  of  June,  by  a 
majority  of  one. 

A  petition  from  the  Clergy  of  Taunton,  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims,  produced  some  discussion  on  the  29th  of 
March ;  in  the  course  of  which,  the  Chancellor  vindicated  the 
right  of  the  Clergy  to  petition  the  House  of  Lords  respecting 
any  measures  which  might  be  before  it,  and  aflElrmed  that  they 
had  done  their  duty  in  giving  their  opinions  upon  this  particular 
measure. 

Lord  Eldon,  to  Lady  F.  J.  j?an^.— (Extract.) 

"  April  7th,  1825  ;  Thursday. 
^  I  have  the  happiness  of  having  finished  my  accounts  with  Mamma  this 
morning,  as  we  generally  try  my  ability  in  arithmetic  in  an  Easter  week. 
My  good  father  spared  no  expense  in  teaching  me  addition,  multiplication, 
&c.,  but  expense  without  diligence  does  not  prevent  Jack's  being  a  dull 
boy  or  dunce,  and  so  I  remain  to  this  day  rather  puzzle-pated  as  to  figpures : 
however.  Mamma  compliments  me  rather,  I  think,  upon  my  performance 
this  morning.    I  did  not  blunder  quite  so  much  as  usual.*' 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Banhes, 

"  Saturday  (April  23rd,  1 825). 

*'  Pugilists,  you  will  read  in  the  papers,  when  they  have  got  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  their  adversaries,  say  they  have  put  them  into  Chancery.  I 
could  have  put  Canning,  as  to  some  of  his  points,  into  Chancery,  if  I  had 
had  a  set-to  with  him.  But  brother  Ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons 
don*t  seem  to  like  hitting  hard  against  each  other,  and  yet  nothing  but 
determination  will  do  in  a  contest  of  this  kind." 

The  Anti-Catholic  party  obtained  in  this  Session  a  grealt 
addition  of  what  is  commonly  called  moral   force,  from  the 
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celebrated  declaration  m^de  by  the  Duke  of  Yoi^  in  the  House 
of  Lordsy  on  Monday  the  26tU  of  April,  when  he  presented  the 
petition  of  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor,  against  further 
concessions  to  the  Catholics.  Such  a  declaration,  coming  from 
the  presumptive  Heir  of  the  Crown,  produced  a  powerful  effect 
in  the  country,  and  thousands  of  copies  of  it,  in  gold  letters, 
were  framed  and  hung  up  in  the  houses  of  zealous  Protestants. 
Lord  Eldon  thus  records  it  in  his  Anecdote  Book :  — 

"  The  following  is  the  Speech  of  the  Duke  of  York  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  question,  copied  from  a  paper,  in  which  I 
wrote  it  down  immediately  after  my  return  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  1825. 

*«  ♦  My  Lords, 
**  *  I  present  to  yoiur  Lordships  a  petltioo,  praying  tiiat  further  eonces- 
wms  may  not  be  m^de  to  the  Roman  Catholics.    I  am  so  little  in  the  habit 
of  addressing  this  House,  that  I  shall  probably  take  no  part  in  the  debate 
upaa  the  bill,  if  it  reaches  this  House.   Upon  this  occasion,  therefore,  allow 
me  to  declare  my  sentiments  upon  this  most  important  nuLtter.    The  re- 
spectability of  the  petitioners,  the  D^an  and  Chapter  of  Windsor,  will 
ieeura  their  petition  due  respect    My  Lords,  tweBty-five  years  have  now 
passed  since  measures  of  thia  nature  were  first  coptemplated, — but,  pro- 
fessedly, with  ample  securities  for  the  Protestant  Established  Church — 
securities  admitted,  avowed,  to  be  necessary.     What  the  efiect  of  the  pro- 
posal of  such  measures  was  at  th»t  day,  your  Lordships  know.     The 
apprehension  that  the  Sovereign  might  be  called  upon  to  differ  with  his 
Parliament  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty — to  adhere  to  his  Coronation  oath, 
the  eompaot  he  had  made  at  the  altar  of  God — led  to  affliction ' — (here  he 
could  not  proceed) — 'and  to  the  temporary  dismissal  of  the  best,  the 
honestest,  and  the  wisest  Minister  the  Crown  ever  had.    That  Minister 
always  held  out  that  there  must  be  sufficient  securities  for  the  Protestant 
Establishment — for  the  maintenance  of  those  principles  which  placed  the 
Sovercign  upon  the  throne — and  that,  with  such  securities,  what  oaght  to 
be  udifaetory  to  the  Roman  Catholics  might  be  granted.    What  is  the 
ease  sow,  my  Lords  ?    You  are  to  grant  all  that  eui  be  asked,  and  without 
any  satisfactory  securities.    I  am,  my  Lords,  a  friend  to  complete  tolera- 
tion ;  but  political  power  and  toleration  are  perfectly  different     I  have 
(^tposed  jthe  concessions  of  political  power  from  the  first  moment  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  make  them.    I  have  so  acted  throughout,  under  a  con- 
viction, whenever  I  have  been  eailed  upon  to  act,  that  I  was  bound  so  to 
act  I  shall  continue  to  oppose  such  concesaons  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 
The  Church  Qf  £uglAnd>  my  Lords,  is  in  connection  with  the  Crown.  The 
Boman  Catholics  will  not  allow  the  Crown  or  the  Parliament  to  interfere 
with  their  Church.     Are  they,  nevertheless,  to  legislate  for  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England  ? 

**  'My  Lords,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  what  must  be  the  state 
of  the  King  upon  the  throne,  w4k>  has  taken  this  Coronation  oath,' 
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— (here  he  read  the  oath).     *  The   dread  of  being  called    apon — of 
having  it  even  proposed  to  him  —  to  act  contrary  to  his  nnderstanding  of 
that  oath,  led,  or  materially  contribated,  to  his  late  Majesty's  sufEerhags  in 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life '  —  (here  he  coold  not  proceed,  and  was  in  tears: 
after  a  pause  he  said)  —  *  My  Lords,  if  you  have  taken  oaths,  and  differ 
about  the  meaning  of  them,  those  who  think  proposed  measures  contrary  to 
their  sense  of  their  oaths  are  overborne  by  a  majority  —  they  do  their  duty 
—  they  act  according  to  their  oaths — the  measure  is  carried  without  ikar 
violating  their  compact  with  God.     But  recollect  that  it  is  not  so  with  the 
individucU  who  is  the  Sovereign.    He  has  a  right  —  if  he  is  convinced  that 
it  his  duty —  to  refuse  his  assent  when  the  measure  is  proposed  to  him. 
His  refusal  is  a  constitutional  bar  to  the  measure — his  consent,  if  given 
contrary  to  his  understanding  of  his  oath,  is  that  for  which  he  must  ever 
be  responsible.     My  Lords,  I  understand  my  duty  in  this  place  too  well,  ' 
to  be  stating  what  any  other  Person  may  or  may  not  feel  with  respect  to 
these  proposed  measures,  what  any  other  Person  may  or  may  not  propose  to 
do,  or  to  forbear  doing.     I  speak  for  myself  only  ;  for  myself  only  I  declare 
my  opinions  and  determinations.    But  I  apprehend  that  I  may  be  in  this 
place  allowed  to  call  your  attention  to  observations  upon  what  may  be  the 
state  of  a  sovereign  to  whom  measures  may  be  proposed ;  who  is  not  to 
consider  what  oath  might  have  been  administered  to  him,  and  taken  by  him, 
but  who  has  taken  an  oath ;  according  to  which,  and  to  what  may  be  his 
conviction  as  to  the  obligation  that  oath  has  created,  he  must  conceive 
himself  bound  to  act  in  consenting  or  withholding  consent 
•    "  *  My  own  opinions,  my  Lords,  are  well  known.     They  have  been  care- 
fully formed.    I  cannot  change  them.     I  shall  continue  to  act  conformably  to 
them,  to  whatever  obloquy  I  may  be  exposed,  in  whatever  circumstances, 
and  in  whatever  situation  I  may  be  placed.    So  help  me  God  I '  " 

After  treating  of  other  matters,  the  Anecdote  Book  thus 
resumes  this  subject :  — 

"  When  the  Duke  of  York  made  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  many  persons  pronounced  it  to  be  a  speech  which  it  had 
been  concerted  between  the  Duke  and  others  should  be  made 
by  him,  and  which  some  declared  had  been  composed  by  others, 
and  by  him  only  repeated ;  and  I  know  that  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  speech  had  been  composed  by  me.  After  first  stating 
that  I  had  not  the  least  knowledge  that  the  Duke  of  York 
meant  to  utter  a  word  upon  the  subject,  when  he  came  into  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  evening  when  he  made  that  speech,  I 
think  it  unnecessary  to  record  the  fact  that  I  had  in  no  manner 
or  degree  been  consulted  upon  the  subject  by  his  Royal  High- 
ness, and  that  neither  to  my  knowledge  or  belief  was  it  known 
to  any  person  whatever  that  he  had  proposed  to  address  the 
House  as  he  did  address  it,  or  to  address  it  at  all  upon  the 
subject  to  which  that  speech  related.    I  had  it  further  from  the 
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King,  that  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  day  when  the  speech 
was  delivered,  his  Majesty  began  to  talk  to  the  Duke  at  Carlton 
House  upon  the  Catholic  question,  and  that  the  Duke  requested 
his  Majesty  to  defer  talking  to  him  upon  that  subject  at  all,  till 
some  time  should  have  passed  after  that  day  when  they  were 
together  ;  and  in  a  subsequent  conversation,  which  I  had  with 
the  Duke  after  he  had  made  the  speech,  in  which  I  intimated 
to  him  that,  upon  a  step  so  important,  it  was  a  bold  measure  to 
act  withoat  consulting  third  persons,  he  told  me  he  had  looked 
to  all  the  consequences,  —  that  he  was  determined  that  the  act 
should  be  entirely  his  own,  —  and  that  neither  the  King  his 
brother,  nor  any  other  person  whatever,  should  be  responsible 
for  the  consequences,  and  that  he  had  therefore  abstained  from 
communicating  with  any  person  on  the  subject." 
In  another  place,  the  Anecdote  Book  speaks  thus : — 
"  King  Gleorge  III.  frequently  said  to  me,  that  if  it  was  meant 
that  a  King  upon  the  throne  should  assent  to  measures  of  the 
above  nature,  the  Parliament  should  pass  an  act  to  alter  the 
Coronation  oath  for  future  kings. — But  if  his  Majesty's  inter- 
pretation of  his  Coronation  oath  was  correct,  could  he  have 
given  his  Boyal  Assent  to  an  act  so  altering  the  Coronation 
oath?" 

In  a  letter  written  on  the  following  day  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes, 
the  Chancellor  relates  the  presentation  of  the  petition  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  adding, 

"  In  speaking  of  what  his  father  endured  upon  this  question  he  was 
deeply  affected,  and  deeply  affected  all  who  heard  him.  He  concluded  by 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  declaring  that  he  e^er  had,  and  eye? 
should,  in  any  situation  in  which  he  might  be  placed,  oppose  these  claims 
of  the  Roman  Catholics :  so  help  him  God! " 

Extracts  of  Eight  Letters  from  Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J.  Bankea. 

*•  Wednesday  (April  27th,  1825). 
"  I  enclose  you,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  it,  the  Duke  of  York's  speech. 
Try  if  you  can  read  it  and  send  it  back  to  me  by  return  of  post,  if  return 
of  post  will  admit  of  bringing  it  back.  This  will  create  a  vast  sensation, 
and  now,  and  in  time  coming,  will  be  a  memorable  speech,  creating  warm 
attachment  with  some,  inextinguishable  animosity  with  others.  The  sen- 
sation it  has  made  here  is  amazing.  Petitions  are  coming  in  daily.  If 
the  same  attention  had  been  paid  by  the  people,  to  this  concern  between 
Popery  and  Protestantism,  in  any  early  stage  of  the  business,  all  had  been 
well  As  matters  have  been  managed,  religious  animosity,  and,  what 
.  religious  feeling  ought  never  to  produce,  bitter  animosity,  will  have  been 

o  5 
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created,  and  I  fear  long  oontiBiie,  lioweTer  the  borinen  may,  at  present,  fee 
arranged." 

^  "  Thonday  (A^  SSth,  1825). 

«  *  «  •  ♦  * 

**  Never  was  any  diing  like  the  aenaation  the  Doke  of  Tork*8  speech 
has  made. 

*<  Some  praise  it,  as  the  best  thing  any  of  the  Bronswick  £unil  j  ever 
did. 

**  Others  are  as  violent  thd  other  way,  and  say  matters  must  now  be 
poshed  without  delay,  that  the  Catholic  oljects  may  be  carried  before  it  is 
possible  he  should  come  to  the  throne. 

^  But,  against  this,  it  has  bad  such  an  operation  npon  all  ranks  of  men 
except  party  men,  that  it  will  create  insuperable  difficulties  to  passing  the 
intended  measnre  in  another  year.  I  hear  that  *  the  Doke  of  York,  and  no 
Popery,'  is  to  be  seen  in  various  parts.  The  Bishop  of  London  declared 
that  he  believed  (speaking  when  presenting  a  petition  yesterday) — that  he 
was  satisfied  — nine  people  in  ten  in  the  City  were  determinedly  adverse 
to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Cathotics." 

(Not  dated ;  probably  April  or  May  1825). 

**  I  dined  with  the  lady,  usually  styled  Emily  Dowager  Lady  London- 
derry, with  a  large  party  —  much  larger  than  I  deem  comfortable  —  about 
eighteen  fiuihionables,  including  myself  as  one. 

**  The  Duke  of  York  was  at  Lady  L-'s  dinner — he  can  talk  of  nothing 
but  the  Papishes,  to  whom  he  is  a  most  decided  foe.  My  seat  was  between 
Lady  L.  and  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford.  There  was  a  great  demand 
upon  me  for  small  talk,  but  I  don't  think  I  flirted  with  my  usnal  suc- 
cess." 

**  Thursday  (April  or  May  1825). 

"  If  the  D.  of  Y.'s  speech  was  imprudent,  it  has  nevertheless,  on  account 
of  its  firmness  and  boldness,  placed  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  popularity.  The 
K.  thinks  he  might  have  left  out  the  words  *  in  whatever  situation  he 
might  be,'  because  he,  the  K.,  does  not  intend  soon  to  quit  one,  in  which, 
he,  the  D.  of  Y.,  may  be.  But  he  says  it  with  perfect  good  humour.  The 
D.  of  Y.  is  at  Newmarket  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  his  highly  important 
and  lofty  situation,  he  spends  so  many  days  vrith  blacklegs,  and  so  many 
nights  at  cards,  among  which  we  know  there  are  knaves,  as  w^  as  what  are 
better  company  for  him,  kings  and  queens", 

**  Monday  (May  1825). 

**  I  hope  the  account  of  the  fbllowing  business  has  not  reached  you  till 
this  brings  it,  which,  at  the  same  time,  tells  you,  that  Mamma  and  I  are  as 
well  as  even  you  could  wish  us  to  be,  and  that's  saying  a  great  deaL  I  copy 
the  article  from  a  Sunday  paper,  as  it  saves  me  the  trouble  of  composing  a 
true  account :  — 

"  *  Narrow  escape  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  —  His  Lordship  had  just 
lelft  the  Court  of  Chancery  yesterday  afternoon,   and,   accompanied  Inr 
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Udj  Eldon,  was  proceeding  home,  wlien,  just  as  he  passed  Green's 
Family  Hotel,  in  Lineofai's  Inn  Fields,  the  hind  axletree  broke  in  two,  one 
of  the  wheels  flew  off  to  some  distance,  and  the  carriage  came  to  the  ground 
with  a  tremendous  crash.  His  Lordship  and  Lady  were  promptly  extri- 
cated by  some  gentlemen  who  were  passing,  and  apparently  without  any 
iDJnry  but  the  fright  Having  recovered  their  alarm  in  about  ten 
minutes,  they  walked  ann  in  arm,  leaving  the  carriage  behind  them  on  the 
groond.' 

**  So  lar  the  new^[iaper.  Mamma  was  much  more  of  a  heroine  than 
her  spouse  was  of  a  hero.  8he  was  ail  courage,  and  capital  manage- 
ment No  gentlemen  helped  us  i  none  were  there.  Before  we  got  out 
of  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields,  we  espied  the  Vice-Chancellor's  coach  standing 
«t  Ae  door  of  a  house  wherein  he  was.  I  borrowed  the  coach  for 
Mamma,  who  got  home  all  safe  and  sound,  and  she  really  amazed  me 
▼ith  her  fortitude.  Neither  coachman  nor  the  servant  behind  were 
hurt  I  dined  afterwards  with  W.  H.  J.f  Lord  Falmouth,  Jdr.  Mans- 
field, M.  P.,  Mr.  Windham,  M.  P.,  WiUiam  Scott,  Sir  John  Hawhisi, 
William  Surtees,  and  Frank  Cross,  were,  with  W.  H.  J.  and  myself,  the 
company.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  W.  H.  J.  gaye  what  he  calls  a  good  set- 
oot 

«  *  «  *  «  «  •-• 

**  I  hear  they  have  again  got  Lord  RoUe's  demise  into  yesterday's  paper. 
This  is  what  somebody,  who  thinks  himself  a  wit,  deems  to  be  an  innocent 
and  pleasant  hoax.     But  that  same  somebody  ought  to  be  horse- whipped." 

"  Thursday  (May  12th,  1825). 
"  In  Wlutsun  week,  having  only  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  that  week 
as  holidays,  I  am  ordered  to  attend  causes  in  both  days  at  the  Privy 
Cooncil,  and  therefore  could  not  delight  myself  with  my  darling  papers 
at  home.  So  I  must  do  as  well  as  I  can  in  the  debate  without  previous 
researches,  and  must  make  a  sort  of  ready  money  busuiess  of  it  The 
King,  I  fear,  continues  in  much  misery  from  the  gout  There  is  no 
man  m  Europe  now  so  much  praised  and  abused,  as  party  feelings  ope- 
rate upon  different  persons,  as  the  Duke  of  York.  But  he  is  bold  as  a 
lion,  and  firm  as  a  rock." 

♦*  Friday  (May  13th,  1826). 
**  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you  in  my  last,  that  the  Commons  stared  me 
very  impudently  in  the  face,  when  they  delivered  to  me  the  Catholic  Bill 
&t  the  Bar  of  the  Houjse.     This  bill,  however,  I  think  those  gentlemen  will 
Defer  see  again." 

*'  Saturday  (May  14th,  1825). 
"We  had  last  night,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  nothing  but  squabbling 
and  wrangling  about  the  credit  due  to  petitions.  They  continue  to  come 
in  great  numbers,  and,  as  the  custom  always  is,  those  who  like  them  say 
they  speak  the  public  opinion,  —  those  who  are  sore  and  dislike  them 
say  they  are  contrivances  of  some  individuals,  or  some  few  individuals, 
who  contrive  to  prevail  upon  their  neighbours  to  sign  them,  and  that 
they  are  worth  nothing. 

t  His  son,  Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Soott 
o  6 
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"  But  tlie  thing  is  quite  clear,  that  John  and  my  Lady  *  are  quite 
against  the  Papishes,  whatever  the  parliamentary  adherents  of  the  ChoTG^ 
of  Rome  may  say  to  the  contrary." 

The  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  this  Session  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  bj  a  majority  of  21.  It  was  intended  by 
many  of  its  promoters  to  be  accompanied  by  two  other  measures^ 
one  for  increasing  the  independence  of  the  Irish  freeholders  by 
raising  their  elective  qualification  from  40s.  to  10/.,  and  the 
other  for  connecting  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  with,  the  State 
by  a  public  provision.  Bills  for  these  two  objects  (which  bilis 
at  that  time  were  commonly  called  the  wings  of  the  Relief  BiU) 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the 
Relief  Bill  itself  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the 
second  reading  of  it  was  moved  on  the  17th  of  May.  Toward 
the  end  of  a  very  long  debate, 

The  Lord  Chancellor  rose.    He  referred  to  the  other  two  contemplated 
measures,  and  argued  that,  without  the  means  of  knowing  what  was  to  t>e 
done  respecting  them,  the  House  ought  not  to  sanction  the  present  hill.    In 
the  absence  of  those  means,  it  was  impossible  to  judge  what  effect  the 
present  bill  might  have  upon  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  establishment 
After  observing  upon  the  inadequacy  of  all  the  proposals  which  had  ever 
been  suggested  by  way  of  securities,  and  applauding  the  ingenuity  with 
which  this  bill  had  been  drawn,  he  proceeded  to  the  question  of  supremacy. 
—  As  a  Privy  Councillor  he  had  also  taken  an  oath  to  defend  and  maintain 
entire  and  inviolate  the  supremacy  of  his  Sovereign.     He  had  also  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance.     He  knew  it  might  be  said  that  his  mind  was 
fettered  by  the  trammels  of  a  lawyer ;  but  he  had  the  authority  of  XK>rd 
Hale  to  state,  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  erected  to  dissipate  the  dif- 
ferent constructions  that  were  put  on  the  oath  of  abjuration,  which,  though 
not  created,  was  restored  by  that  enactment.    Under  the  sense  of  these  ob- 
ligations he  was  prepared  to 'give  his  opposition  to  any  measure  which 
derogated  fi*om  the  supremacy  of  his  Sovereign.    He  could  not  bring  his 
mind  to  understand  what  a  jurisdiction  merely  spiritual  meant.     If,  by  a 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  the  marriage  of  a  Protestant  with  a  Catholic  was  set 
aside,  though  the  Courts  of  Civil  Law  of  this  country  compelled  the  parties 
to  continue  in  wedlock,  he  would  ask,  was  that  a  spiritual  or  a  temporal 
jurisdiction?    The  discussion  of  the  present  measure  required  a  mnch 
larger  field  than  its  advocates  gave  it.     It  must  be  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  other  measures  which  their  Lordships  had  understood,  from  the 
votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  in  contemplation.     It  must  be  taken 
with  the  disfranchisement  of  the  freeholders,  and  with  the  provision  for  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland.     He  asked,  therefore,  whether  the  English 
Catholics  were  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  Ireland  ?  The 
authority  of  Mr.  Burke  had  been  alluded  to — 'of  Mr.  Burke,  who  had  stated 
that  it  was  essential  to  the  Constitution  that  we  should  have  a  Protestant 

*  John  Bull  and  family. 
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I  King,  a  Protestant  Govemmeiit,  and  a  Protestant  Parliament.  Now,  he 
'  wished  to  know,  whether  under  a  system  so  essentially  Protestant,  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  were  not  also  to  be  put  on  a  footing  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  both  countries  ?  On  what  principle  could  their  Lordships  re- 
cuse the  stipends  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters  after  they  had  secured  them 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  a  Popish  hierarchy  ?  He  would  go  fiirther, 
and  say,  that  after  such  a  provision  had  been  made  for  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood of  Ireland,  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  something  more  than  a  regium 
doRvm  to  the  clergy  of  the  Dissenters.  They  had  heard  much  of  the  con- 
stitution  of  the  States  of  America.  He  trusted  that  the  experiment  that 
itd  been  made  in  that  country  of  a  goyernment  without  a  religious  esta- 
blishment might,  for  the  peace  of  its  people,  succeed ;  but  it  -was  not  because 
sach  an  experiment  was  on  trial  that  he  would  agree  to  surrender  the  rights 
and  security  of  that  Church  Establishment  in  this  country,  which  had  con- 
tributed so  essentially  to  its  glory,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  With  respect 
to  the  other  measure  which  it  appeared  was  to  accompany  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  present  bill,  he  meant  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Irish  40«. 
freeholders,  he  should  pronounce  no  opinion  upon  it  then.  He  would  not 
say  whether  it  was  wise  or  unwise ;  but  he  would  say,  that  they  were  called 
opon  to  decide  on  the  main  measure.  Yet,  if  it  were  true  that  a  measure, 
▼hich  went  to  disfranchise  thousands  of  the  King's  subjects,  was  brought 
forward  with  a  view  to  catch  a  vote  on  the  one  and  the  other  side  of  the 
House  for  another  bill  which  went  to  obtain  an  extension  of  civil  rights  for 
a  few,  it  did  in  that  light  appear  to  him  a  most  objectionable  measure. 
Some  Noble  Lords  had  termed  him  a  Parliamentary  reformer.  He  would 
say,  in  answer,  that  he  had  lived  too  long  in  the  world  to  attach  much 
respect  to  the  character  of  what  was  understood  to  be  a  reformer.  He  most 
certainly  saw  reformers,  revolutionists,  and  other  persons,  all  united  to- 
gether to  carry  forward  the  present  measure ;  those  other  persons  being 
some  of  the  very  best  persons  in  tlie  country.  But  he  was  stated  to  be  a 
reformer  because  he  had  ventured  to  declare  his  belief  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  was  hostile  to  the  present  measure, 
hi  that  opinion  he  persevered.  He  did  believe  that  an  infinite  majority  of 
the  English  people  were  averse  to  it — that  they  were  disquieted  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  its  accomplishment — and  that  if  it  did  pass  it  would  give 
great  pain  and  dissatisfaction.  But  then  it  was  said,  it  had  passed  the 
House  of  Conmions.  He  did  not  wish  to  give  any  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
to  Koble  Lords  near  him ;  but  he  well  recollected  the  East  India  BiU,  a  biU 
which  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  against  which  numerous  petitions 
had  been  presented.  It  was,  however,  then,  as  it  was  now,  contended  that 
the  people  approved  of  the  measure.  However,  unluckily  for  that  assertion, 
there  came  on  a  general  election.  The  House  of  Commons,  after  that 
election,  was  differently  constituted ;  and  the  result  proved,  that  what  was 
alleged  to  be  the  decision  of  the  people  of  this  country  turned  out  to  be  a 
perfect  delusion.  He  felt  that,  in  the  few  observations  he  had  made,  he 
had  not,  at  that  advanced  hour  of  the  morning,  expressed  himself  as  clearly 
as  he  could  have  wished ;  but  he  should  conclude  with  assuring  their  Lord- 
ships, that  after  twenty-five  years'  deep  consideration  of  the  subject,  he 
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could  not,  conscientiously  -with  his  aeaae  of  duty,  and  the  station  which  he 
held  under  the  Crown,  give  his  support  to  the  present  hill. 

Eictracts  of  Six  Letters  from  Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Banker. 

(May  16th,  1^25). 
•*  Victory. 

For  the  bill  -  -  -     130 

Against  it  -  -  -    vj% 

Majority  48 

**  I  did  not  get  home  this  morning  till  about  six  o'clock. 

**  I  had  no  opportunity  to  say  my  say  till  a  little  before  five. Dear 

Mamma  sate  up  till  I  came  home." 

«  Thursday  (May  19th,  18S5). 

"  I  have  had  a  most  affectionate  letter  from  that  decided  Protestant  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Rutland,  and  most  loving  inquiries  and  gratulations 
from  the  other  Dowager  Duchess,  viz.  of  Richmond. 

"  Mamma  had  a  little  headache  from  her  sitting  up  all  night ;  but  I  think 
her  amusement  at  the  study  window  to-day,  in  seeing  all  the  gay  parties, 
going  to  where  the  grave  senators  were  so  anxious  to  secure  their  gomg 
that  they  would  not  let  us  have  a  second  night's  debate,  (viz.  to  Epsom,  to 
see  the  race  called  the  Derby,)  and  in  the  evening  coming  home,  wrili  set 
all  right 

"  I  had  a  very  sound  sleep  last  night  from  half-past  nine  till  about  four 
this  morning,  which  has  quite  removed  the  chilly  and  feverish  affection, 
which  sitting  from  ten  on  Tuesday  morning  in  the  House  till  five  next 
morning  (in  the  last  twelve  hours  of  that  sitting  the  House  was  hotter  dian 
I  ever  knew  it)  had  occasioned,  and  to-day  I  am  quite  stout" 

"  Friday  (May  20th,  1825). 
^  We  are  now  becoming  composed  after  our  triumph,  which  occasioned, 
on  one  side,  great  elevation  of  spirits,  and,  on  the  other,  a  degree  of  de- 
pression of  spirits  which  converted  the  disappointed  into  the  angry  and 
violent  The  friends  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  weak  enough  to  think 
that  we  should  beat  them  by  ten  only — how  they  could  so  misqalculate,  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  conceive. 

'*  A  Lord  told  me  yesterday  that,  short  and  imperfect  as  was  the  verbal 
sorap  I  gave  the  House  yesterday  morning  by  daylight  before  we  divided, 
(for  the  determination  of  the  House  to  finish  all  in  one  night  made  nine- 
teen twentieths  of  my  studies  labour  in  vain,  and  made  my  sayings  verj 
short,)  tiie  people  below  the  Bar  were  prevented,  with  some  difficulty,  from 
clapiHing  hands,  when  I  stated  that  I  should  retire  to  the  Woolsack  to  pro- 
nounee  the  defeat  of  the  measure  to  an  anxious  country." 

**  Saturday  (May  21st,  1825). 
**  Mr.  O'Connell  pleaded  as  a  Barrister  before  me  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Thursday  ;  his  demeanour  was  very  proper,  but  he  did  not  strike  me 
as  shining  so  much  in  argument  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  who  has 
made  so  much  noise  in  his  harangues  in  a  seditious  association. 
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**  I  dine  widi  the  Duke  of  York  to-daj,  where  the  glorious  1688,  and  the 
I  glorious  48,  will,  I  donht  not,  he  attended  with  due  honours.    The  prints 
of  the  Duke's  speech  are  issuing  in  large  characters  from  every  press  in 
the  country. 

•  •  «  •  •  • 

**  My  holidays  are  not  days  of  idleness.  I  have  to  attend  the  Chancery 
Commission  to-day — the  Privy  Council  on  Monday — and  on  Tuesday  a 
Cabinet.    Bat  tiiere  is  great  relief  in  variety  of  employment" 

'*  Monday  (May  2drd,  1825). 

*<  We  had  a  moat  samptuoos  and  splendid  set-out  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
on  Saturday — tweixty-four  rejoicing  Protestants  round  the  table  —  and 
sach  a  magnificent  show  of  plate  as  even  eclipses  the  Kiag's  exhibition  of 
that  article,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  eclipses  all  of  the  same  article  which 
all  the  monorchs  of  Europe  have  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
We  drank  tha.48,  the  year  1688,  and  the  glorious  and  immortal  memory  of 
William  IIL —  but  wHhout  noise  or  riot 

"  I  saw  the  King  yesterday,  who  is  much  better,  and  not  a  little  relieved 
in  point  of  anxiety  by  tbe  vote  on  the  Catholic  question.  8o  much  for  the 
present ;  but  politics  may  possibly  soon  present  some  other  troublesome 
mstter,  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  politics  to  be  restless,  and  to  furnish  plague 
after  plague." 

"  Wednesday  (May  25th,  182.'>). 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you  yesterday  that  we  have  got  a  new  favourite  toast 
Lady  Warwick  and  Lady  Braybrookef  (I  think  that  is  her  name)  would 
aot  let  their  husbands  go  to  the  House  to  vote  for  the  Catholics  :  so  we 
Protestants  drink  daily,  as  our  fkvourite  toast, '  The  ladies  who  locked  up 
their  husbands. 

"  My  old  foes,  Mr.  Denman  and  lir.  Williams,  are  also,  on  next  Tuesday 
night,  to  attack  the  Chancery  and  the  Chancellor.  Wishing  to  live  the 
Test  of  my  time  in  the  shade,  I  had  rather  be  excused  this  annual  attack ; 
for,  though  I  care  not  what  they  say  of  me  as  a  political  character,  I  am 
very  nice  and  touchy  about  my  judicial  fame." 

On  Lord,  Holland's  motion  for  the  second  reading,  on  the 
26th  May;  of  a  bill  for  altering  the  law  of  attainder  and  corrup- 
tion of  blood, 

The  Chancellor  opposed  the  measure,  on  account  both  of  its  principle 
*jA  of  the  imperfection  of  its  details.  With  respect  to  its  principle,  he 
thought,  when  it  was  considered  how  extensively  ruinous  the  consequences 
of  treason  might  be  to  the  peace  and  very  existence  of  families,  there  was 
no  reason  to  complain  if  some  portion  of  the  punishment  of  a  defeated 
treason  were  made  to  fiidl  upon  the  &milies  of  those  by  wh(mi  it  had  been 
attempted.  Should  ibis  bill  go  into  Committee,  he  would  propose  that 
liigh  treason  should  be  omitted,  and  the  alteration  confined  to  petit  treason 
^murder. 

t  Lord  Eldon  was  mistaken  in  supposing  Lord  Braybrooke  to  have  been 
one  of  the  two  detained  Pro-Catholics.  Lord  Braybrooke  paired  off— 
agohut  the  Relief  Bill. 
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On  a  division,  the  bill  was  rejected,  by  15  against  12.  .f , 

Mr.  Williams's  attack  upon  the  administration  of  the  Courtf 
of  Chancery  was  renewed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  SlsTi 
of  May.     The  substance  of  it  is  considered  in  the  observations^ 
on  Lord  Eldon's  judicial  character  toward  the  close  of  this 
work. 

Severely  as  the  Chancellor  was  galled  by  these  attacks,  h«J 
never  allowed  them  to  influence  his  judicial  courtesy  toward' 
those  members  of  the  Bar  by  whom  they  were  conducted  or 
abetted.  ]VIr.  Williams,  whose  practice  did  not  usually  take  him 
into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  who,  on  some  new  trial  of  aa 
issue  from  his  circuit,  had  occasion  to  make  his  appearance  in 
that  Court,  could  not  help  observing  as  he  left  Lincoln's  Lin 
Hall,  "  Your  Chancellor  is  an  abundantly  agreeable  judge." 

Extracts  of  Three  Letters  from  Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J,  Bankes, 

"  Monday  (May  30th,  1825). 
^  We  had  onr  Pitt  Clab  dinner  at  the  London  Tavern  on  Saturday,  in 
commemoration  of  the  birth-day  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt  The  meeting 
-was  numerous — not  many  of  the  Ministers  there,  more  shame  for  them, 
say  I.  There  were  Peel,  Bathurst,  Westmoreland,  and  myself,  only,  of 
that  body.  We  had,  however,  a  good  many  Lords  and  Commoners,  among 
them,  Mr.  Bankes,  sen.  The  company  was  quite  uproarious,  they  were  in 
such  high  spirits  upon  the  Catholic  defeat  They  reconciled  themselves  to 
this  conduct  by  recoUectiug  that,  though  in  1801  Mr.  Pitt  was  for  the 
Catholics,  he  was  so  only  if  they  would  consent  to  securities  for  the  Church 
and  State  Protestant,  which  they  would  not  If  they  would,  they  would 
have  no  opposition  now.  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  was  our  chairman,  and  I 
seldom  have  seen  a  person  in  that  situation  conduct  himself  so  admirably 
well.  I  have  hardly  ever  heard  a  display  of  good  sense,  excellent  temper, 
appropriate  language,  &c.,  which  pleased  me  more.  Their  reception  of 
your  humble  servant,  as  an  attendant  who  had  never  once  been  absent 
fix>m  the  anniversary,  was  very  cordial  indeed.  Peel  was  much  gratified 
by  their  reception  of  him." 

"  Friday  (June  3rd,  1825). 
"  W.  H.  J.*  seems  in  good  spirits,  but  not  quite  well ;  and  he  is  {dagoed 
by  Mr.  Hume's  stating  in  the  Commons  his  offices  as  worth  nine  or  ten 
thousand  a  year.  This,  I  think,  fidgets  him  a  great  deal,  and  retards  pro- 
gress somewhat  You  know  we  are  fidgetty  in  cases  and  circumstances  which 
nobody  but  ourselves  would  care  a  farthing  about  Now  this  same  Scotch- 
man cares  not  a  farthing  what  he  says.  He  gives  out  to  the  public  that 
the  Chancellor  has,  as  Chancellor,  18,000/.  a  year,  and  W.  H.  J.  10,000^ 
The  office  of  Chancellor  is  a  little  more  than  9000/L ;  W.  H.  J.*s  offices 

♦  Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Scott,  Lord  Eldon's  son. 
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ijield  him  towards  3000/.  I  should  think  ;  so  that  this  Scotchman  exceeds 
1ft  or  14,  by  making  them  28  —  and,  when  the  accounts  are  produced  to 
i^im,  he  says,  with  Scotch  coolness,  he  shall  not  continue  thinking  upon  a 
•object  where  he  can't  be  useful,  and  so  he  leaves  us  to  the  credulity  of  an 
abused  malicious  world,  to  fare  with  it  as  we  can. 

**  Lord  Stowell  called  on  Mamma  on  Wednesday,  very  kindly  to  express 
his  hope  that  Williams  and  Co.  had  not  on  Tuesday  disturbed  my  peace  of 
adnd,  and  sat  with  her  awhile.  They  certainly  did  not ;  but  now  comes 
oot  another  Scotchman  at  the  Bar,  of  the  name  of  Millar,  who  has  abused 
the  Chancellor  black  and  blue ;  and  this  gentleman,  who  has  made  no 
progress  yet  in  his  profession,  conceives  himself  at  liberty  to  calumniate 
tiie  highest  judge  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  also.  But,  thank  God,  I  am 
wdl  in  health,  and  in  mind  I  grow  more  easy  and  callous." 

"  My  dearest  Fan,  Saturday  (June  4th,  1825). 

•*  I  enter  my  74th  ♦  year  to-day,  and,  with  God's  blessing,  in  a  state  of 

good  health  and  much  strength.     If  I  wish  myself;  as  I  know  Fan  will 

wish  me,  many  happy  new  years,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  my  dearly  beloved 

;  &mily  that  I  entertain  that  wish.     No  man  can  look  back  upon  so  long  a 

I  period  of  the  life  of  a  being  that  has  so  much  of  frailty  in  his  nature  as 

■  man  lias,  without  feeling  that  he  has  much  to  pray  that  a  kind  Heaven  may 

I  ibrgive.    Intentionally  I  have  not  erred,  I  trust,  in  conduct  through  life 

Mtherto — in  what  remains  of  it,  may  Heaven  protect  and  guide  me  I 

**  The  Conunons  behaved  well  to  the  judges  on  Thursday  night,  increas- 
ing their  salaries  and  their  retiring  pensions.  To  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
I  hear,  they  manifested  a  cruelly  unrelenting  hatred,  in  their  debates,  and 
in  a  vote  in  which  he  had  a  small,  very  small  majority.  The  King  had 
many,  as  I  hear,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Windsor,  who  c<nne 
to  town  too  late  after  dinner.  This  may  be  very  attentive  to  the  Duke's 
Royal  brother,  but  it  has  wofully  bad  effects ;  because,  first,  it  loses  the 
Duke  the  support  of  votes ;  and  because,  secondly,  it  makes  people  believe 
that  the  King  don't  wish  that  the  thing  should  take  effect,  which  he  desired 
by  his  Message  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  should  be  done.  And 
thus  one  brother  loses  what  he  ought  to  have  in  point  of  revenue — and  the 
other  gains  what  he  ought  not  to  acquire,  the  reputation  of  indifference,  if 
not  of  insincerity.  This  I  lament  much,  because  my  own  perfect  con- 
viction IS,  that  a  kinder-hearted  man  than  the  King  in  general  is,  or  a  more 
nncere  person  about  any  object  than  he  has  been  about  this,  cannot  be,  and 
therefore  I  grieve  that  arrangement  and  management  should  be  so  very 
incautious,  and  that  the  consequences  of  it  should  defeat  what  one  so  much 
wants,  and  the  other,  I  really  believe,  so  much  wishes.  But  so  the  world 
goes  on! 

"  The  Unitarian  Bill  came  on  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  night  Both 
Archbishops,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  voted  for  it.  Shameful,  surely  ! 
However,  we  threw  out  the  bill,  56  to  50.  It  would  have  been  about  100 
to  50,  if  we  had  divided  upon  the  third  reading  instead  of  the  second  -,  but 

♦  75th. 
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our  good  orthodox  friends  were  absent — most  at  Ascot — so  that  howl 
horse  runs  is  much  more  imp(»*tant  than  how  the  Church  fares.'* 

The  Chancellor's  speech  in  opposition  to  the  Unitarian  Mar* 
riages'  Bill,  which  he  mentions  in  tlie  foregoing  letter,  proce* 
on  the  same  grounds  as  his  speech  against  a  similar  bill  in 
preceding  Session.* 

The  Chancery  Commission  was  continuing  its  investigations 
but  it  did  not  proceed  fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  Opposition  5  an( 
on  the  7th  of  June,  a  motion  was  made  in  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Sir  F.  Burdett,  that  the  evidence,  as  far  as  it  had  then 
been  taken,  should  be  laid  before  the  House.  This  motio]t| 
was  very  successfully  resisted  by  Sir  E.  Peel.  In  truth,  the^ 
great  extent  and  variety  of  the  matters  into  which  the  Commis- 1 
sion  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  made  it  impossible  that  any< 
satisfactory  report  should,  by  that  time,  have  been  completed;^ 
and  the  House,  being  of  this  opinion,  refused  the  motion  by  a^ 
majority  of  154  against  73,  •        , 

The  Judges  Salaries'  Bill,  6  Geo.  4.  c.  84.,  was  the  subject  of  < 
some  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  both  on  its  secoad  read*i 
ing,  22nd  June,  when  Lord  Eldon  spoke  in  support  of  its  prin-  * 
ciple,  and  on  its  third  reading,  27th  June,  when  he  vindicated  * 
himself  against  some  invidious  allusions  made  by  Lord  Gros* 
venor  to  the  emoluments  of  the  Chancellor.  On  the  latter  occa- 
sion he  said, 

**  He  had  ground  to  complain  of  the  misrepresentations  and  calunmies  1 
which  had  gone  forth  respecting  the  emoluments  of  his  office,  after  the  real  J 
amount  of  its  profits  had  been  already  given  in  accounts  before  the  House   | 
of  Commons.     Perhaps  it  was  thought  that  this  mode  of  calumnious  mis-    I 
representation  was  the  way  to  get  him  out  of  office ;  they  were  mistaken    ' 
who  thought  so  ;  he  would  not  yield  to  such  aspersions,  nor  shrink  from 
asserting  what  he  owed  to  himself.     Had  he  been  treated  with  common 
justice,  he  should  not  now,  perhaps,  have  remained  Lord  Chancellor ;  bat 
he  would  not  be  driven  from  his  office  by  calumnious  attack.     The  reason 
why,  in  the  present  bill,  there  was  no  clause  regulating  offices  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  was,  that  a  Commission  was  now  sitting  on  the  state  of  that 
Court — The  feelings  and  fate  of  an  individual  were  in  themselves  of  small 
importance  to  the  public ;  and  he  who  now  addressed  their  XK)rdships 
might  be  sacrificed  to  the  insults  which  he  was  daily  receiving ;  hut  he 
begged  Noble  Lords  to  reflect,  that  he  might  not  be  the  only  sacrifice.    If 
the  object  was,  as  it  appeared  to  be,  to  pull  down  the  reputation,  and  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  motives  and  conduct,  of  men  in  high  official  situa- 
tions,— if  every  man  who  occupied  an  eminent  station  in  the  Church  or 

*  See  Chap.  XLVL 
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i  State  was  to  'become  the  object  of  slander, — then  their  Lordships  might 
i  convinced,  that  their  priyileges  as  Peers  could  not  long  be  respected.*' 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time. 

L  Parliament  having  been  prorogued  on  the  6th  of  July,  in  a 

Speech  delivered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  indulged  in 

gaiety  of  giving  a  political  dinner  not  confined  to  the 

^hinet.     The  following  is  the  account  of  it,  written  by  him  to 

[  Encoznbe :  — 

**  My  dear  John,  Sunday  evening  (July  24th,  1825). 

Many  thanks  again  for  your  affectionate  letter. 
We  had  our  company  yesterday.  The  Duke  of  York,  as  our  good 
bttune  would  have  it,  came  in  good  time — a  little  before  eight  He  set 
pat  for  Brighton  when  he  left  us,  and  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  his  repast 
fay  much.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  seemed  much 
iore  unwell  than  any  grateful  Englishman,  whose  heart  is  in  the  right 
jkfce,  can  be  contented  to  see  him.  He  was,  however,  in  reasonably  good 
lirits.  My  old  friend.  Lord  Chatham,  poor  Pitt's  brother,  has  come  for 
i  season  from  his  government  of  Gibraltar,  and  dined  with  me.  Years 
tare  bent  him  much ;  and  time  has  made  him,  who  was  once  a  very  fine- 
boking  man  in  face  and  person,  no  longer,  as  to  the  latter,  upright  and 
Knight  as  an  arrow,  and  in  countenance  it  has  left  him  certainly  fine  re- 
of  vrhat  he  was,  but  only  remains.  I  always  thought  him  as  able  a 
mn,  in  point  of  intellect,  as  his  brother,  the  Minister :  but,  being  the  first- 
iom  of  their  illustrious  father,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  honours,  &c,  as  it 
too  often  happens  with  persons  in  similar  circumstances,  his  understanding 
and  talents  had  not  been  as  assiduously  cultivated  as  those  of  William  Pitt, 
Westmoreland,  Clarendon,  Shaftesbury,  Peel,  Croker,  and  the  Solicitor 
General,  made  the  party.  The  Duke  of  Rutland,  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
landerdale,  &c  &c.,  we  lost  by  alteration  of  the  day.  I  showed  off  your 
tible  and  books*  as  much  as  Christie,  Robins,  or  the  most  eloquent  of  our 
auctioneers  could  have  done ;  and  your  taste,  as  to  these  articles,  was  much 
admired. 

**  As  I  write  merely  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  above  matters,  for 
this  time  I  add  only,  God  bless  you. 

"  Mamma  joins  in  all  affectionate  regards  to  Mrs.  Farrer  and  to  you, 
dear  John,  with 

"  Your  ever  affectionate 

'•  Eldon." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Rev.  Henry  John  Ridley. 

**  Dear  Henry  John,  October  15th,  1825. 

**  Tour  letter,  with  the  painful  intelligence  it  contains  f,  reached  us  here 
lut  night 
"■  When  I  look  back  to  the  years  that  are  past,  and  find  myself  in  a 

♦  See  letter  of  March  19th,  1824,  and  note, 
t  The  death  of  his  father.  Dr.  Ridley. 
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-world  which  so  many  of  the  dear  companions  of  my  youth  have  left,  i 
finally,  when  it  has  pleased  God  to  take  to  himself  my  last  departed  frit 
I  am  not  sufficiently  master  of  my  feelings  to  address  you  and  the  affiid 
at  Hertingfordbury  as  I  ought     At  my  advanced  age,  the  time  cannot^ 
far  distant  when  my  mansion  must  also  be  an  house  of  mourning.    0( 
will  be  done  !  and  may  my  latter  end  be  like  that  of  him  who  is  no  m 
an  end  demonstrating,  in  the  true  spirit  and  feeling  of  a  Christian, 
submission  to  that  will  I 

**  Experience  has  taught  me  and  convinced  me,  Henry  John,  that 
melancholy  occasions  of  the  nature  of  that  which  has  now  taken 
there  is  little  consolation  to  be  found,  but  in  submission  to  the  will  of  Gi 
The  little  that  can  be  supplied  by  the  sympathy  and  love  of  friends^ 
their  duty,  and  cannot  but  be  their  inclination,  to  supply  —  would  it  ^ 
more  ample  than  it  can  be !  To  the  extent  in  which  it  can  be  sappH 
from  us,  pour  it  into  the  cup  of  your  dear  mother  and  sister,  and  rec^ 
it  yourself 

"  With  the  love  of  your  aunt  and  myself  to  you  all,  I  remun, 
affectionately  yours,  "  Eldon." 

There  appears,  in  the  Commons'  Journals,  30th  June  18 
an  order, 

*<  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a  list  of  all  causes  that  ha<« 
^  been  heard  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  during  the  last  eighteen  ye«i% 
"  wherein  judgment  has  not  yet  been  given,  specifying  the  time  whm 
**  heard  ;  comprising  all  petitions  in  cases  of  bankruptcy  already  heard 
"  not  decided." 

This  order,  moved  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  was  passed 
without  a  word  of  observation.  When  it  became  known  to  the 
Chancellor,  he  was  much  displeased  at  the  implied  censure,  and 
some  correspondence  took  place  respecting  it  between  him  bxA 
Lord  Liverpool.  Continuing  to  be  very  uneasy  on  this  headj 
he  revived  that  correspondence  in  November,  by  a  letter, 
of  which  a  corrected  draft  has  been  found  in  his  handwriting. 
This  draft  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Dear  Lord  Liverpool, 
*'  In  our  little  correspondence  during  the  vacation,  you  advised  me 
not  to  trouble  myself  about  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion.  I  can  most' 
sincerely  assure  you  that  I  feel  the  greatest  uneasiness  on  account  of 
the  trouble  which  my  colleagues  and  friends  endure  on  my  aceooBt 
If  your  Lordship  recollects  for  how  many  sessions  I  have  been  assailed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  looks  to  the  effect,  as  I  know  it,  of  its 
proceedings  upon  the  business  of  the  Court  and  upon  the  minds  of  the 
public,  you  may  make  some  estimate  of  their  effect  upon  myself.  If 
that  motion,  as  made  in  the  last  Session,  is  to  conmiand  obedience  from 
the  officers  of  my  Coart,  that  obedience  must  either  be  paid  to  it,  or 
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\  order  must  be  rescinded :  if  the  order  u  to  be  considered  as  fklling 
close  of  the  Session,  and  is  to  be  renewed  by  Sir  F.  B.,  with  the 
ence  of  the  House,  obedience  must  then  be  giyen  to  it  Now, 
f  dear  Lord,  allow  me  to  say,  with  perfect  kind  feeling,  that  I  cannot 
ile  it  to  any  notions  which  I  can  form  of  my  duty  to  the  pablie, 
^ sit  at  the  head  of  one  high  court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom,  if  I  either 
cue  to  be,  or  am  again,  placed  in  such  circumstances  as  that  order 
me  in,  or  a  renewal  of  it  will  place  me  in.  It  is  impossible  to 
it  otherwise  than  as  a  resolution  accusatory  in  its  nature,  and 
to  be,  if  the  result  of  the  inquiry  will  authorise  it,  the  founda- 
of  a  positive  and  express  accusation.  If  this  be  so,  how  can  I, 
honour,  continue  to  preside  in  the  Court  in  which  I  sit,  preju- 
,  and  damaged  in  public  opinion,  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
,  unopposed  by  any  individual  in  it?  Or  how  can  I  continue  to 
;  in  that  Court,  with  all  the  subordinate  officers  employed  in  collect- 
kg  the  materials,  under  an  order  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  for  an 
locusation  against  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  Court,  aided  by  the 
littemess  of  every  solicitor  or  counsel  whose  conduct  I  have  had  occa- 

bto  reprehend  ?     As  to  the  abuse  of  the  public  prints,  the  licenti- 
!8S  of  which,  against  the  judges  of  the  land  and  Chancellor,  appears 
Id  me,  as  to  all  matters,  sanctioned  by  the  sufferance  which  is  given  to 
U — and  the  correspondence  which  this  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
longs  to  me  every  day-  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  more  blame- 
iide  than  the  licentious  press,  if  possible,  —  I  repeat  that  they  would 
JMther  provoke  me  to  remain  in  office,  if  permitted,  than  to  think  of 
quitting  it.     But,  my  Lord,   I  find  myself  placed  in  my  Court  by  this 
proceeding  in  a  state  in  which  it  is  unfit  that  a  Chancellor  should  be 
^laeed ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  public,  I  fear  I  am  doing  very  wrong, 
^  letting  down  the  dignity  and  respect  due,  not  to  me,  but  to  the 
jjpliancellor,  who  holds  an  office  which  should  be  filled  with  a  person 
ilttpected  by  the  public,  and  protected,  if  he  deserves  so  to  be,  against 
'  iwolutions  which  clearly  mean  to  impute,  or  to  lay  the  grounds  of  im- 
TotBtion  against  him.     I  do  assure  your  Lordship  that  I  have  every 
fteling  of  good  will  and  kind  regard  towards  every  individual  with 
Yhann  I  am  associated  as  a  servant  of  his  Mi^esty ;  and  I  trust  I  need 
not  mention  what  are  my  feelings  towards  yourself, — but  to  all  of 
them  and  to  you  I  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  take  care  that  the  abuse  thrown 
upon  me  daily  should  not,  through  me,  affect   their  and  your  utility. 
What  obedience  to  that  vote  might  furnish,  of  information  with  respect 
in  my  conduct,  I  know  not, — but  if  it  furnished  all  that  I  could  wish, 
^  mischief  that  must  be  done  before  its  result  could  be  known  is  in- 
calculably great.     That  in  the  course  of  eighteen  years,  for  such  is  the 
period  to  which  this  vote  refers,  I  cannot  doubt  (I  cannot,  however, 
hot  hope  that  they  may  be  such  as  my  general  conduct  in  office  might 
atone  for)  that  there  may  be  hiany  things  represented  as  omissions  of 
duty  during  eighteen  years  which  are  not  such,  but  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  the  means  at  this  day  of  satisfactorily  accounting  for,  must 
be  obvious :    I  cannot  doubt  that  the  multiplicity  of  my  engagements 
may  have  led  to  omission  and  neglect  as  to  some  of  them. 
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**  Under  these  cirenmstanoes,  my  dear  Lord,  I  wish  very  much  to 
and  to  know  now,  whether  the  motion  of  Su*  F.  B.,  if  it  does  not 
renewal,  is  to  be  attempted  to  be  discharged  by  Government  by  any 
ceeding  when  the  House  meets ;  or,  if  it  does  require  renewal,  -whether 
then  to  be  suffered  to  be  renewed,  without  opposition  on  the  part  of 
ment     My  object,  in  seeking  this  now,  is,  that  I  may  so  apply 
(without  engaging  farther  than  I  nuut  in  new  business)  to  what  is 
ing,  as  to  be  able  to  retire  about  the  time  of  Parliament's  meeting.  Hi 
King  will  graciously  please  to  dismiss  me,  and  not  then  to  leave 
which  have  been  heard  to  be  either  heard  over  again,  or  the  judgmi 
a  retired  Chancellor  to  be  given  in  fieict  though  not  in  form,  as  I  na 
have  formerly  assisted  in  acting  for  a  retired  Chancellor.     I  know 
that  Sir  F.'s  motion  was  passed  (at  least  I  sincerely  so  believe)  withont^j 
the  part  of  Government  or  its  friends,  any  iU-will,  I  can  almost  say  wil 
any  positive  inattention,  to  me,  but  by  actual  surprise.     The  effects, 
ever,  the  evil  effects  of  it,  are  very  great — as  great  as  if  the  causes  of 
were  different, — and  many  have  been  the  mortifying  inquiries  made 
me,  by  those  who  do  not  know  how  this  happened, — how  I  account 
not  having,  as  they  supposed,  one  person  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
one  word  against  such  a  proceeding ;  for  of  the  fact  that  this  was  effc 
by  surprise  the  public  cannot  be  conusant.    K  out  of  office,  I  can't  take 
situation  of  Deputy  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords — but  I  should  atteol 
the  Scotch  causes,  and  I  might  be  voted  into  the  Chair  as  a  Peer. 
^  I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

^  Most  sincerely  your  attached  Mend  and  servant, 

"  Elxkin." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Lord  Idverpool's  answer  oa 
the  subject  of  the  obnoxious  motion : — 

"  It  was  made  without  notice,  on  the  30th  of  June,  one  of  the  very  last 
days  of  the  sittmg  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  absence  of  off  the 
Ministers  and  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.  The  motion  has,  how- 
ever, certainly  dropped  with  the  Session.  It  must  be  renewed  to  have  asf  ! 
force ;  and,  considering  how  it  was  carried,  you  are,  I  think,  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  waiting  for  its  renewal,  before  you  act  upon  it 

**  Mr.  Peel  assures  me  that  he  would  have  opposed  it,  if  he  had  been  in 
the  House,  and  that  he  will  be  prepared  to  oppose  the  renewal  of  it,  if  it  is 
again  brought  forward  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  Session.  But  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  carry  his  intention  into  effect,  the  report  of 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  must  be  ready,  and  \ 
be  laid  before  Parliament  immediately  upon  its  meeting.  | 

^  In  saying  this,  I  am  not  giving  you  Mr.  Peel's  opinion  ofdy.  Some 
time  before  I  received  your  letter  I  was  urged  by  others,  well  acquainted 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  to  take  measures  for  securing  the  production 
of  ^us  report,  as  the  point  upon  which  would  turn  all  the  difficulties  or  fa- 
cilities of  the  next  and  last  Session  of  the  Parliament 

^  Let  me  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  spare  no  ^ort  for  the  completion  of 
this  report  without  further  delay.    It  is  really  become  a  question  of  vital 
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ice,  and  there  is  no  inconvenience  that  ought  not  to  be  incnrred  for 
liattainment  of  this  object 
V^  independent  of  the  complaint  of  neglect^  and  of  the  siupicion  which  the 
my  delay  in  making  the  report  occasions,  the  report  is  really  necessary, 
■order  to  enable  Ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  resist  effectnally 
h  unjustifiable  attacks  daily  made  upon  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
I**  The  business  of  that  Court  is  not  like  other  business,  of  which  every 
Inon  may  be  supposed  to  have,  or  may  easily  acquire,  at  least  a  super- 
fal  knowledge.  Except  persons  engaged  in  the  profession  of  the  Law, 
I  others  are  wholly  ignorant  of  what  relates  to  Chancery;  fhey  do  not 
fcn  know  where,  or  how,  to  t^btain  informatlda. 

The  report  w^mld  net  only  speak  with  more  or  less  of  authority  to  the 
Bnue,  but  it  would  inform  your  friends,  and  would  furnish  them  with  a 
upon  which  they  could  defend  you. 

I  hope  I  do  not  appear  to  press  this  matter  with  too  much  importunity, 
I  am  so  deeply  sensible  of  its  importance,  that  I  should  not  do  my  duty 
I  did  not  urge  it  in  the  strongest  manner. 

**  Let  us  but  have  the  report,  and  all  other  difficulties  may  be  fairly  en* 
BNIntered ;  hut,  without  that,  no  person  (in  the  present  heated  state  of  the 
6ft>lie  mind  upon  the  subject)  can  answer  for  the  consequence. 

<<  Belieye  me  to  be,  with  sincere  regard, 
*  "My  dear  Lord, 

•*  Very  faithfully  yours, 
«  Nov.  16th,  1825."  "  LiVK»poot, 
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CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

1826. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  being  opened  by  Commission  on  the 
2nd  of  February  1826,  the  place  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
was  absent  through  indisposition,  was  supplied  by  Lord  GifTord. 
On  the  7th  of  March,  the  House  of  Lords  adopted,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Government,  the  resolutions  which  had  beea 
passed  by  the  House  of  Conmions  on  the  15th  of  May  1823, 
for  abolishing  slavery  at  the  earliest  period  "  compatible  with 
the  well-being  of  the  slaves  themselves,  with  the  safety  of  the 
colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  private  property." 

The  Chancellor  supported  the  resolutions,  questioning,  however,  the 
broad  assertions  that  the  statexof  slavery  was  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
British  Constitution,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion*  He  did 
not  anticipate  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  legislatures ;  if  any 
obstacle  should  be  thrown  in  the  way,  it  would  be  for  the  wisdom  of  a 
British  Parliament  to  consider  what  was  the  course  to  be  adopted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  slaves,  consistently  with  the  security  of  the  colonies  and  the 
interests  of  those  who  had  embarked  their  property  under  the  sanction  and 
encouragement  of  the  British  Legislature.  He  would  conclude  by  repellt- 
ing  his  hearty  concurrence  in  the  motion. 

In  a  discussion  upon  country  bank-notes,  on  the  25th  of 
April,  some  question  arose  about  the  circulation  upon  the 
borders  of  Scotland : 

The  ChanoeHor  jocularly  confessed  that  he  saw  some  difficulty  in  legis- 
lating for  the  places  between  Yorkshire  and  the  borders ;  for  as  the  notes 
in  question  were  Scotch,  it  would  be  in  their  very  nature  to  travel  South. 

A  petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  18th 
of  April,  from  a  person  confined  for  a  contempt  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  was  made  an  opportunity  for  attacking  the  Court 
and  the  Chancellor.  Mr.  Hume  declared  that  the  greatest 
curse  which  ever  fell  on  any  nation  was  to  have  such  a  Court 
and  a  Judge  who  perpetuated  such  a  system.  Similar  language 
was  held  in  the  same  place  on  the  21st,  when  the  petition  of 
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another  complainant  wto  brought  up.  The  Chancellory  how- 
ever, was  now  become  90  far  familiar  with  these  annoyances  as 
to  endure  them  with  considerable  good  humour. 

Lard  Eldon  to  Lord  Emembe.-^  (Extract) 

«  Monday  (May  8th,  1826). 
**  We  have  fine  bostliag  work  in  Parliament.  ♦  •♦  ♦  ♦  To-morrow, 
I  understand,  they  are  to  have  the  Chancellor  and  his  C^Kirt  (as  our 
North  Country  phrase  is)  over  the  coaia^  Ton  see  Mr.  Home  called  your 
grandikther  a  curse  to  the  country.  He  dignified  also  the  quietest,  meekest 
nan  in  the  country  with  the  title  of  afir^and,  L  e.  the  BiBhop  of  London. 
I  met  the  Bishop  at  the  Exhibition*,  and  as  it  fai4>pened  to  be  an  uncom- 
monly cold  day,  in  this  most  unusually  cold  weather,  I  told  him  that  the 
atne  of  the  country  was  so  very  cold  that  I  hoped  he  would  allow  him  to 
keep  himself  warm  by  sitting  next  to  the  firdfnmd;  and  so  we  laughed, 
and  amused  ourselves  with  this  fellow's  impertinence." 

Meanwhile  the  Chancery  Commissioners  had  produced  their 
Report,  dated  the  28th  of  February  1826  ;  respecting  which 
Mr.  Peel  lost  no  time  in  addressing  the  Chancellor. 

Mr,  Ped  to  Lord  Eldon,  —(Extract.) 

<*  March  6th,  1826. 
'*  I  have  spoken  to  the  Attorney  (General  on  the  subject  of  the  Report, 
and  entreated  him,  as  the  first  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  take  into  his  own  hands  any  measures  which  may  necessarily 
grow  out  of  the  Report,  should  it  be  fitting  for  those  measures  to  originate 
in  the  House  of  Commons." 

In  compliance  with  that  wish  of  Sir  R  Peel,  the  then 
Attorney  Greneral  (Sir  John  Copley)  addressed  his  mind  so 
promptly  to  the  subject,  that  by  the  18th  of  May  he  had 
digested  a  plan,  which  on  that  day  he  opened  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  lucid  speech,  introductory  of  a  bill  to  regulate 
tiie  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  lateness  of  the 
season,  however,  and  the  probability  that  a  considerable  pecu- 
niary grant  would  be  wanted  for  making  good  the  compensa- 
tions and  other  arrangements  involved  in  the  bill,  arrested  its 
progress,  and  the  matter  was  put  off  to  the  following  Session.f 

Much  distress  having  for  some  time  prevailed  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  the  North,  and  there  being  at  Hull,  Liver- 

•  Dr.  Howley,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,— at  the  Academy 
dinner, 
t  See  Feb.  27th,  1827. 
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pool,  and  otlier  ports,  several  hundred  thousand  quarters  of^ 
bonded  wheat,  which,  under  the  exisfhig  law,  could  not  enter  l^gj 
market,  the  Ministers  introduced  two  bills  * ;  one  for  enablii^ 
the  bonded  com  to  come  into  consumption,  and  tl^e  other,  fora 
investing  the  Gtyyenunent  with  a  discretionary  power,  during^v 
the  approaching  recess,  to  admit  the  importation  of  foreigs"* 
com  at  a  fixed  dutj.    The  second  reading  of  these  bills  in  thf 
House  of  Lords  became  a  subject  of  discussion  on  the  23rd  of^ 
May,  when  the  chief  objection  was  directed  against  the  latter 
of  them. 

The  GhaneeUor  declared  himself  firmly  ccmvinced,  that  erery  other 
interest  which  entered  into  the  constitution  of  the  country,  that  the  mana- 
factoring,  the  commercial,  the  professional  interests^  rested  so  strongly  on 
the  agrienltoral  interest^  that  Parliament  -wonld  do  infinite  mischief  to 
every  rank  and  class  in  the  conminnity,  if  they  did  not  carefelly  ^>6ter  ttat 
interests  of  agriculture.  But  he  could  by  no  means  look  on  the  measures 
under  consideration  as  correctly  represented,  When  they  were  described  as 
affecting,  or  leadmg  to  any  important  change  in,  the  system  of  laws  which 
governed  our  trade  in  com. — The  chief  measure,  to  which  olgection  was 
made,  seemed  to  hun  to  be  so  founded  on  constitutional  principles,  that  he 
hoped  their  Lordships  would  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  it. 
No  man  could  feel  more  strongly  than  he  did  the  inexpediency,  on  the 
part  of  his  Migest/s  Goyemment,  of  committing  any  act  of  power  against 
the  law.  Yet,  sure  he  was,  that  circumstances  might  arise,  in  which  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  salvation  of  the  country,  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  should  commit  an  act  of  power  against  the  law, 
provided  always,  that  they  were  warranted  by  necessity  in  so  doing.  In 
fitct,  the  constitutional  doctrine  seemed  to  him  to  be  this ;  if  a  case  could 
be  foreseen,  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  commit  an  act  of  power  in 
violation  of  the  law,  it  was  their  duty  to  remove  the  objectionable  part  of 
that  act,  by  divesting  it  of  its  illegality.  But  even  that  proposition  ought 
to  be  limited  *,  for  his  Msjesty's  Government  ought,  in  no  case,  to  apply 
for  such  a  measure  in  advance,  if  it  was  probable  that  more  mischief 
would  result  to  the  public  from  the  application,  than  fh)xn  waiting  until  the 
necessity  for  the  act  should  arrive.  The  biU  before  them  was  a  bill  to 
enable  his  Majesty,  by  an  order  in  council,  to  do  certain  acts  therein 
mentioned.  But  it  did  not  take  away  the  obligation  on  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  abstain  from  such  acts,  unless  on  the  spur  of  an  urgent 
necessity.  It  only  authorised  them  to  do  such  acts  as  his  Majesty  ought 
to  be,  and  would  be,  advised  to  do,  if  Parliament  had  not  interfered  at  all 
on  the  subject.  There  was  one  point  on  which  he  wished  to  be  deariy 
understood ;  namely,  that  the  proposed  law  had  not,  and  could  not  have, 
any  connexion  whatever  with  any  measure  afiecting  the  existing  system 
of  the  C!om  Laws.  If,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  it  had  that  tendency, 
nothing  on  earth  should  induce  him  to  vote  for  it ;  for  he  looked  upon  the 

♦  7  Geo.  4.  c.  70.  and  71. 
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M&iteiuaice  of  ibe  landed  interest  as  a  qaestion  not  affeedag  A,  or  B,  or  C, 
MaSbctin^  in  8a!>stBnoe  and  effect  the  whole  constitation of  the  country. 
fi^fMse  fhie  bin  did  not  pass,  tras  there  a  single  member  of  his  ^tieatfn 
BtfnawBokntj  irho,  if  a  neoesnty  should  arise  for  committing  «  act  e^en 
Hgvnst  the  law,  woold  hesitate  to  advise  the  commission  of  that  act  ?  And 
woM,  sach  a  step  tend,  in  any  way,  to  affect  the  systemof  the  Com  Laws? 
fel,  that  was  only  what  the  bill  rendered  it  legal  to  do.  If  the  measure 
pledged  that  House,  or  any  man  in  that  House,  to  any  aheratidh  onfttTonrable 
to  the  Com  Laws,  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  stand  up  as  its  adTocate. 

The  Session  was  closed  bj  Cominissioii  on  the  31st  of  May ; 
ind  the  King's  Speech,  which  was  delivered  bj  the  Lord  Chan- 
eeUor,  announced  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament. 

The  letter  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  given  is 
without  date,  but  appears  to  have  been  written  duriqg,  or  on 
the  eve  of,  the  general  election : 

Lord  Eldou  to  ^  Eev.  McUlkew  SwrUu.  ^(Extract) 

*•  Friday  (probably  June  18S6}. 

**  Fame,  upon  such  a  snlject  as  who  is  to  be  a  ChanceUorjs  successor,  is 
not  at  all  to  be  trusted  to  —  not  in  the  least  The  slightest  change  in  a 
Cabinet — the  most  trifling  change  ip  the  views  of  an  Administration — 
tiie  introduction  of  a  new  component  part  of  it — a  hundred  other  matters, 
apparently  the  most  trifling  as  to  any  possible  consequences — may  overiet 
^  most  apparently  well-founded  expectations. 

**  I  dare  say  I  have  myself  been  twenty  times  within  an  hour,  or  a  day, 
«f  being  out  of  ofllce.  The  partiality  of  two  Sorereigns  has  kept  me  in  it, 
when  nothing  else  could. 

**  Nobody  wishes  O.  (Gifford)  better  than  I  do.  On  such  subjects  as  your 
letter  relates  to,  we  often  converse.  I  suspect  we  are  both  aware  that,  upon 
this  snlject,  there  are  wheels  within  wheels  at  work.  I  believe  he  well 
knows  my  opinion  as  to  what  should  happen ;  but  it  is  a  rule,  and  a  very 
proper  one,  that  an  outgoing  Chancellor  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  any 
thing  to  say  as  to  who  should  succeed  him — and  in  truth,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  when  a  vacancy  takes  place,  must  decide  that. 
Before  that  moment,  as  to  suich  a  matter,  there  ever  will  be  absolute  un- 
certain^.'* 

Ejftract$  of  two  Lettenfrom  Lord  Eldm  to  Lad^f  F.  J,  BniiAes. 

(Augost,  1826.) 
**  Many  thanks  for  your  letters.  They  bring  absent  persons,  in  a  sense, 
into  each  other's  society,  and  that  is  a  blessing,  when  it  takes  place  between 
persons  bearing  strong  aflbction  to  each  other.  It  is,  therefore,  that  though 
every  scrap  one  can  write  is  but  a  scrap  of  repetition,  yet  I  like  to  write  it, 
md  I  know  you  like  to  receive  it 

'*  I  have  worn  out  my  Counsel  pretty  completely.  They  seem  all  as 
tired  as  a  pack  of  hounds  at  the  end  of  a  long  chase,  whilst  I  remain,  like 
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a  well-disciplined  and  well-trained  huntsman,  not  the  least  &tigaed  with 
the  labour  of  keeping  up  with  them.  They  wish,  perhaps,  to  make  the 
world  think  that  I  put  an  end  to  business.  I  heartily  wish  it  was  at  an  eni 
'but  I  had  rather  that  the  world  should  believe  that  the  cessation  of  work 
is  their  doing.* 

(Probably  1826.) 
♦*  The  Bishop  (of  Norwich)  is  a  very  agreeable  man,  and  always  talks 
delightfully  about  you.    If  the  days  of  Popery  should  return,  we  will  vote 
him  into  the  Papal  chsdr.** 

Meanwhile  the  Ministers  had  been  actively  attending  to  the 
subject  of  the  Chancery  Commission.  On  the  21st  of  August, 
Mr.  Courtenay  (afterwards  Earl  of  Devon),  who  was  then  a 
Master  in  Chancery  and  a  leading  member  of  the  Commission, 
addressed  a  letter  respecting  the  necessary  steps  to  the  Liord 
Chancellor,  who  lost  no  time  in  circulating  it  among  his  col- 
leagues of  the  Cabinet ;  and  the  earnestness  with  which  they 
gave  their  attention  to  the  matter  will  be  seen  from  the  letters 
which  passed  among  them : 

Mr.  Robinson*  to  Mr,  Peel4 

''  My  dear  Peel,  August  26th,  1826. 

**  I  return  you  Courtenay's  letter.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  shall  be  in- 
volved in  inextricable  difficulties,  and  much  public  mischief  will  follow,  if 
we  have  nothing  to  propose  next  Session  upon  the  subject  of  Chancery ; 
and,  if  the  satisfactory  arrangement  of  that  something  depends  upon  the 
readiness  of  the  Treasury  to  find  pecuniary  means,  the  means  must  be 
found." 

Mr.  Bobinson's  letter  then  proceeded  to  suggest  that  these 
means  might  be  provided  out  of  the  Suitors*  Fund. 

Lord  Liverpool  to  Mr.  Peel, 

**  My  dear  Peel,  Fife  House,  Sept  2nd,  1826. 

*'  I  return  the  enclosed  papers,  and  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  is  our 
duty,  at  the  very  earliest  practicable  period  of  the  next  Session  of  Par- 
liament, to  bring  in  measures  for  giving  effect  to  the  recommendaticms  of 
the  Chancery  Commissioners. 

"  There  may,  undoubtedly,  be  points  on  which  there  may  be  difference 
of  opinion  ;  but,  in  all  cases  where  we  have  not  the  most  clear  and  satis- 
factory reasons  to  urge  against  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  we  ought 
in  this,  as  we  have.done  in  other  Commissions,  to  assume  that  the  Cmn- 
missioners  are  right 

*  Then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  now  Earl  of  Ripon. 
t  Then  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department. 
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!  .*  "*  Indeed  flie  Taive  of  snfih  Commissioiui  is,  that  they  are  a  mode  of  bring- 
>  jag  [KMnts  of  difference  to  a  decisioD,  which  are  never  likelj  to  be  decided 
in  any  other  way. 

''With  respect  to  the  necessary  ftinds:  — it  will  be  the  dnty  of  the 
ChaBcellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  of  myself,  to  propose  to  Parliament 
vhateTer  may  be  requisite  for  any  just  and  equitable  purpose.  Judging 
irom  the  past,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  disposition  in  Parliament 
10  be  illiberal  on  this  head ;  but,  if  we  should  be  mistaken,  let  the  blame 
then  lay  with  Parliament,  and  do  not  let  us  bring  it  upon  ourselves. 

•*  Believe  me,  &c. 

•*  LlVEBPOOJL 

**  P.  S.    I  think  Robinson^  soggettioiis  Tery  well  worthy  of  eonsider- 

Mr,  Peel  to  theChanceUor. 

^  My  dear  Chancellor,  Whitehall,  Sept  7th,  1826. 

**  I  sent  to  Lord  larerpool  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the 
letter  which  waa  addressed  to  you  by  Courtenay,  and  which  you  sent 
tome 

**  I  begged  their  immediate  consideration  of  that  part  of  Courtenay's 
letter  in  particular,  which  referred  to  the  expense  which  the  adoption  of 
flome  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Chancery  Commission  might  entail. 

"  Enclosed  are  copies  of  the  answers  which  I  received  from  them.  They 
intimate  a  readiness  on  their  part  to  provide  the  pecuniary  means  of  giving 
effect  to  the  report  of  the  Commission. 

**  Tou  will  perceiye  that  Robinson  suggests  that  the  Suitors'  Fund  might* 
possibly,  without  injustice,  be  drawn  upon  ^  bat  should  there  be  valid  ob- 
jections to  the  appropriation  of  that  fond  to  the  purposes  in  question,  neither 
be  nor  Lord  Liverpool  would,  I  am  confident,  otgect  to  propose  to  Parlia- 
ment to  make  the  necessary  provision  out  of  the  public  funds. 

"•  The  enclosed  letters  appear  to  me  to  give  full  authority  to  proceed  in 
making  such  arrangements  as  can  be  made  without  the  intervention  of 
Parliament's  authority ;  of  course  I  mean  so  far  as  considerations  of  expense 
are  concerned. 

**  Believe  me  ever, 

"  My  dear  Chancellor, 

**■  With  true  esteem  and  regard, 
"  Most  flaithfiilly  yours, 

^'RoBEBT  Peel." 

About  this  time  Lord  Eldon's  favourable  disposition  toward 
Lord  GrifiTord  appears  to  have  influenced  him  in  resuming  his 
design  of  retirement.  Contemplating  and  approving  him  as 
the  probable  successor  to  the  Great  Seal,  though  of  course  (for 
the  reasons  mentioned  in  his  foregoing  letter  to  Mr.  Surtees) 
tmable  absolutely  to  secure  the  succession,  he  thought  he  could 
now  give  way  to  his  growing  desire  for  a  release  from  the  long 
labours  of  official  life.  But  his  views  were  not  destined  to  be 
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realiaed ;  for  eaxfy  in  the  September  of  thia  year,  1826^  a  shos\ 
illness  tenoinated  the  life  of  Lord  GifQurd* 

Lord  LiverpoU  to  Lord  MUom. 

•*  My  dear  Lord,  Coombe  Wood,  Sept  5tfc,  1826. 

**  Tou  will  of  course  have  heard  the  m^ancholy  and  nneicpected  dea^ 
of  Lord  Gifford.  He  ia  a  rery  great  loss  at  this  time,  both  public  aaj 
private.  I  send  yon  the  accounts  which  I  have  received  of  his  illnesib 
which  I  will  be  obliged  to  you  to  return  when  I  see  you. 

*<  I  shall  be  in  town  to-morrow  morning :  may  I  request  of  you  to  call 
upon  me  either  at  one  or  two  <^clock,  as  may  best  suit,  or,  if  any  thing 
should  detain  you  at  home,  I  would  come  to  you  in  Hamilton  Place. 

^  I  promise  you  that  I  will  speak  to  no  one  upon  tiie  eonwquences  till.I 
have  seen  yon.  Having,  however,  received  by  the  attention  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Tiatham  oi  I>0Ter,  an  account  yesterday  of  Lord  6ifibrd*8  extreme 
danger,  it  was  impossible  I  should  not  turn  in  my  mind,  during  the  nig^t, 
what  was  to  arise  if  we  were  so  unfortuns£e  as  to  lose  him. 

**•  I  confess  to  you  the  present  indination  of  my  mind  is,  that  the  Attcxrney 
General  t  should  be  made  to  accept  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls.  He  has 
no  competitor  at  the  &ur,  at  least  oo  omt  side,  nor  any  on  the  Bench,  who 
can  compete  with  him  in  Ute  highest  honours  of  the  profession.  Indeed  I 
know  not  what  else  can  be  done  which  would  not  increase  all  prospective 
difficulties  to  an  immense  degree. 

**  Do  not  return  any  answer  to  this  lettor,  or  at  least  to  this  sugges- 
tion ;  but  turn  it  weU  over  in  your  mind,  and  let  us  talk  of  it  when  we 
meet  to-morrow. 

«  BeUene  »e  to  be,  my  dear  Lord, 

**  Very  ioncerdy  yours, 

•*  LrVBBPOOL.'* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  next  letters  that  ihe  Chancellor^ 
onder  the  alteration  of  circumstances  occasioned  bj  the  deatii  of 
Lord  Gifford,  had  consented  to  postpone  his  oft^i-recuriing  in- 
tention of  retirement : 

Mr,  Fed  to  the  Lord  CAoncefibr.— (Extract) 

**  My  dear  Chancellor,  Drayton  Manor,  Sept  lOth,  1826. 

*^  I  am  confident  that,  on  every  account,  public  and  private,  you  have 
determined  wisely  in  not  now  pressing  your  resignation.  By  private  ac- 
count, I  mean  that  you  have  consulted  what  is  due  not  to  your  ease,  but  to 
your  high  and  unblemished  character,  by  consenting  for  a  time  to  give  to 
the  public  the  continued  benefit  of  your  knowledge  and  experience,  rather 
than  subject  them  to  the  inconvenience  of  having  two  netw  Equity  Judges 
at  the  same  time. 

■»**••« 

''Supposing  Copley  to  accept  the  Rolls,  what  must  be  done  as  to  the 
t  Sir  John  Copley,  now  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurat 
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Attorney  and  Solieitonhip  General  ?    Any  thing  wMch  yon  may  write  to 

me  on  that  head  I  will,  if  yon  shall  wish  it,  consider  most  strictly  eonfi- 

dentiat     Believe  me,  my  dear  Chancellor,  no  man,  whose  good  opinion 

yon  Talue,  will  hear  of  your  continuance  in  oflioe  with  any  other  fedings 

than  those  of  satisfiiction. 

f.     **  I  doaht  whether  nndfi^  traientfflFqnniftW^  yon  could  overcome  the 

^.King's  relnctanee  to  lose  yoor  invalnable  services — I  really  doubt  whether 

^  he  would  accept  the  Seals  ftom  yov  hands. 

^  Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Chancellor, 
^  **  with.Qi^Q^re.  e^t^em  ^d  personal  regard  and  affection, 

i  "  Your  &ithM  friend, 

''BoBBBT  Peel.** 

(AtMat  Sept  11th,  1826.) 
**  Copley  is  to  be  the  new  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He  has  accepted.  Upon 
this  occasion,  as  I  thought  it  more  for  the  pubUc  interest,  and  certainly  for 
my  comfort  and  happiness,  that  they  should  attempt  a  general  and  perma- 
nent  anaogement  of  the  Iaw  Offices,  imtead  jof  makiiig  appointments 
from  time  to  time  as  vacancies  happen,  I  have  ^tnm^  find  rqteatedfy 
pressed  for  my  own  retirement  now  from  the  labours  I  undergo ;  but,  not- 
withstanding all  my  efforts,  I  am  unable  to  succeedt  and,  abused  and  calum- 
niated as  I  have  been,  they  are  puzzled  how  to  supply  my  place,  if  they 
let  me  ga    So  I  suppose  I  must  wait  awhile  longer. 

**  I  am  going  this  mormng  to  attend  poor  Oifford*s  funeral    What  a 
distressing  loss  to  his  family ! " 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

1826,  1827. 

The  Session  of  1826-27  was  destined  to  terminate  the  official^ 
though  not  the  public,  life  of  Lord  Eldon.  George  the  Fourtb, 
in  person,  opened  the  new  Parliament,  on  the  21st  of  November 
1826.  During  the  remainder  of  that  year  therQ  occurred,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  no  debate  in  which  Lord  Eldon  took  a 
prominent' part.  But  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Canning  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  12th  of  December,  which  tended 
materiallj  to  widen  the  differences  of  opinion  subsisting  between 
certain  sections  of  the  Cabinet.  Calling  upon  Parliament  to 
uphold  Portugal  against^  aggression  from  Spain^  Mr.  Canning 
delivered  himself  in  terms,  of  which  the  warmth  and  eloquence 
were  regarded  by  the  Tories  as  amounting  to  a  demonstration 
in  favour  of  liberalism.  The  occasion  was  seized  by  the  ene- 
mies, of  the  Administration  for  sowing  dissension  among  its 
members.  Mr.  Cobbett,  then  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
periodical  writers,  was  peculiarly  active  and  pertinacious  in  this 
endeavour.  Among  other  invectives  directed  by  him  against 
Mr.  Canning  in  his  "  Weekly  Register,"  the  following  passage 
occurs,  in  the  number  published  on  the  30th  of  December  1826. 

"  If  the  Chancellor  be  sound,  wind  and  limb^  and  thus  contiBue  (as 
I  am  told  he  is  likely  to  do)  for  several  years  longer,  he  will  beat  yon, 
and  every  other  enterprising  free-trader,  whatever  may  be  the  quantum 
of  noise  that  nature  has  enabled  him  to  make  wkh  his  tongue.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  his  brother  still  less,  is  not  a  great  talksr;  they 
are  none  of  Cornelius  Agrippa's*  men;  they  never  shone  much  in  the 
art  of  haranguing ;  but  they  have  had  three-fourths  of  the  governing  of 
this  country  in  their  hands  for  a  great  many  years ;  and  while  the 
Chancellor  has  the  full  confidence  of  a  very  great  majority  of  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  he  has  at  his  back,  sticking  to  him  everlastingly, 
that  body  called  the  Churchy  of  which  you,  great  talker  aa  you  ai^ 
appear  to  think  so  little.*' 

Lord  Encombe,  on  Sunday,  the  10th  of  December  1826, 

*  The  motto  to  this  number  of  the  ^  Register  "  is  quoted  from  Comeliiis 
Agrippa,  ch.  vL 
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which  was  the  day  of  his  majority,  received  from  his  grand- 
father a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract;-— 

«  My  dear  John,  Friday  eyening. 

«  Thanks  for  your  letter.  If  I  mistake  not,  Sunday  is  your  birth-day,  at 
an  important  period  of  yonr  life.  May  Hearen  grant  yon,  dear  John, 
many,  many  happy  returns  of  that  day  ;  and  in  the  rational  hope  I  enter* 
tain,  foanded  on  what  is  past,  I  trust  that  in  so  many  of  the  returning  years, 
in  which  Lady  Eldon,  I,  and  you  shall  all  exist,  that  we  shall  be  engaged 
in  a  struggle  which  of  us  can  most  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  others 
of  08.  I  trust  I  shall  meet  with  the  fullest  persuasion  on  your  part  that  we 
shall  feel  it  to  contribute  largely  to  our  happiness  to  add  to  yours.  And  I 
should  fed  it,  reflecting  upon  the  past,  but  an  act  of  justice  to  you,  to  ex- 
press our  conviction  that  it  will  contribute  largely  to  your  happiness  to  add 
to  oars.  May  God  bless  you,  dear  John,  is  the  often-offered-up  prayer  of 
both  of  us  1 

**  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you.  upon  your 
return  here. 

**  Lady  Eldon  sends  her  warmest  love.    Accept  mine,  and  believe  me, 
**  Ever  your  most  affectionate,  Eldon." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encomhe,  —  (Extract) 

"  My  dear  John,  January  2nd,  1827 

"  Though  the*  first  day  of  the  year  is  gone  by,  it  passed  not  away  with- 
oat  affectionate  remembrances  of  you.  I  express  them  again  on  Mamma's* 
behalf  and  my  own,  in  telling  you  that  we,  most  heartily  and  cordially, 
wish  you  many,  a  great  many  returns  of  happy  new  years  in  the  enjoyment 
of  health  and  all  other  blessings. 

**  Mamma  is  as  she  was.  If  I  had  my  gnn  in  my  hand,  accompanied 
▼ith  Bill  and  Co.  at  Encombe,  I  should  defy  the  gouf  s  preventing  me  to- 
day exhibiting  the  ardour  and  vigour  that  I  could  have  displayed  half  a 
century  ago  in  the  field.  It  is  wiser,  Pennington  would  say,  to  sit  musing 
OTer  the  authors  and  the  papers  ;  so,  as  a  prudent  one,  I  am  hunting  for 
amusement  and  sport  in  the  volumes  and  pages  of  the  publications  of  the 
day,  and  of  the  days  of  yore  —  of  the  modem  and  the  olden  times. 

*•  I  have  now  reached,  in  1827,  a  good  old  age,  with  strength  of  body 
and  mind  yet  remaining,  for  which  I  ought  to  bless  God,  as  I  trust  I  do 
bless  God.  To  you,  my  dear  John,  at  twenty-one,  let  me  say  what  I  am 
tore  you  will  remember,  that,  at  the  advanced  period  of  life  to  which  I 
have  arrived,  the  sincerest,  the  sweetest  pleasure  I  can  enjoy  is  the  recol- 
lection of  that  part  of  life,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  **  bene  acta ; " 
and  the  greatest  happiness  I  look  for  here  is  what  I  may  derive  from  your 
good  conduct,  and  that  of  the  other  members  of  my  family.  In  the 
be^nmng  of  the  year  1827,  accept  my  thanks  for  your  good  conduct  in  the 
years  that  are  no  more. 

**  The  poor  Duke  of  York  still  exists,  contrary  to  what  medical  men 
sud,  as  long  ago  as  Sunday  last,  could  be  the  case.   My  account  last  night, 

•  Lady  Eldon. 
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from  Arlington  House  ^  intimated,  that  his  oonstitation  was  still  aa  strong, 
that  his  existeoce  might  endure  for  some  days.  His  resignation,  his  compo- 
sure, the  fortitude  with  which  he  bean  his  present  state,  are  Tcry,  very 
great  Now  his  death  is  certain,  there  is  an  universal  gloom,  I  understand, 
every  where  in  this  town,  Twy  striking.  His  death  must  sdSect  every 
man's  political  situation, — perhi^  nobody's  more  than  mj  own.  It  may 
shorten,  it  may  prolong  my  stay  in  office.  The  '  Morning'  Chronicle '  has, 
I  hear,  advertised  my  resignation." 

The  Duke's  death,  anticipated  in  the  forgoing  letter,  took 
place  on  the  5th  of  Januarj.  The  Anecdote  Book  has  the  fol- 
lowing reminiscences  of  him : — 

"  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  his  Bojal  Highness  in  «oiiie  we^s 
preceding  his  death ;  and  his  anxiety  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Catholic  question  occupied,  and  indeed  engrossed,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  the  whole  of  his  thoughts.  He  particularly 
lamented  that  so  many  of  the  great  nobility  of  this  kingdom, 
naming  some  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate,  though  pos- 
sessed of  such  excellent  dispositions  and  qualities,  would  not 
make  themselves  men  of  business,  and  he  appeared  to  think, 
that  this  circumstance  was,  with  reference  to  the  result  of  the 
Catholic  question,  or  might  be,  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the 
great  cause  on  which  he  thought  the  civil  and  religious  liberties 
of  this  country  so  mainly  depended." 

''His  death  occasioned  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  nation. 
His  own  personal  example,  as  to  great  political  questions,  would 
have  done  much  for  the  country.  He  had,  moreover,  great  in- 
fluence with  his  Majesty ;  he  showed  me  a  correspondence  he 
had  had  with  his  Majesty  upon  political  questions,  and  the 
proper  persons  to  be  continued  or  to  be  appointed  his  Ministers, 
in  which,  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  his  judgment  was  much 
governed  by  what  had  been,  and  what  he  thought  would  be,  the 
conduct  of  each  person  as  to  the  Catholic  claims.  This  was 
shown  to  me  shortly  before  his  death ;  and  very  shortly  before 
his  death  he  predicted  that  change  of  Ministry  which  soon  after 
his  death  took  place.  I  firmly  believe  that  that  change  would 
not  have  taken  place  if  he  had  lived ;  we  never  shall  look  upon 
his  like  again.  His  existence  appeared  to  me  to  be  essential  to 
the  effectually  counteracting  that  influence,  which  soon  after  his 
death  prevailed,  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  Administration  the 
great  advocate  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims,  to  whom  the  greatest  ayersion  had  been  often  expressed 

*  The  l>oke  of  York's  abode  daring  his  last  illness. 
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in  the  highest  place,  and  to  continue  that  advocate  in  that 
station^  although  it  was  found  n^oeawcy  to  his  anppovt  in  it 
that  he  should  have  the  aid  of  all  those,  whose  principles,  save 
with  respect  to  that  question,  he  had  been  combating  in  youth 
and  in  manhood,  as  an  anti-jacobin,  and  an  anti-radical ;  till, 
within  a  short  period  before  his  advancement,  he  had  been, 
as  some  thought,  obviously  and  apparently  courting  them  in 
debates." 

Mrs.  Forster  has  preserved  a  story  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  Br 
more  mirthful  vein.  It  was  thus  related  to  her  by  Lord 
JSldttn: — ^^I  dined  once  with  the  Duke,  when  I  and  another 
weie  the  only  guests  not  connected  with  the  army.  One  of  the 
party  was  the  army  agent,  Mr.  Greenwood,  of  whom  most  of 
the  others,  including  the  Duke  himself,  had  borrowed  money. 
After  the  wine  had  gone  xo^d  a  few  times,  <me  of  the  young 
officers  begged  his  Itoyal  Highnesses  permission  to  give,  as  a 
toast,  the  health  of  a  gentleman  at  the  table,  ^  a  gentleman  to 
whom  they  were  aU  much  indebted,  and  to  whom  they  were 
likely  long  to  owe  much, — whom  indeed  they  never  could  hope 
to  repay.*  The  Duke  said,  *  Certainly,  Sir.'  *  Then,'  said  the 
young  o£icer,  *  I  give  you  the  health  of  Mr.  Greenwood.' " 

"  There  was  a  report,"  said  Lord  Eldon  in  his  Anecdote  Book, 
''  that  the  Duke  of  York  said  to  Mr.  Coutts,  '  I  think.  Sir,  you 
have  been  my  banker  for  more  than  twenty  years ;'  and  that 
Coutts  replied,  '  Your  Boyal  Highness,  I  think,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  my  banker  during  the  whole  of  that  time ;  as  my 
money  has  been  in  your  hands,  not  your  money  in  mine.'  " 

In  a  letter  of  2d  April  following,  Lord  Eldon  says  to  his 
grandson : — 

**  We  had  a  lock  of  the  Duke's  hair  sent  us,  and  we  have  each  had  some 
put  into  a  little  gold  case  which  we  wear  with  our  watch-chains.  Mamma 
would  not  tmst  the  lock  of  hair  out  of  the  house,  and  therefore  had  a 
person  from  Hamlet's  come  to  the  house  to  put  the  hair  into  the  golden 
receptacles.'* 

The  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  York  took  place  on  the  night  of 
the  20th  of  January,  1827,  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 
Some  of  those  who  were  present  suffered  seriously  from  the 
cold  of  the  season  and  of  the  place ;  but  Lord  Eldon,  recollect- 
ing his  own  tendency  to  gout,  protected  his  feet  by  laying  down 
his  hat  on  the  flagstones  and  standing  upon  it ;  and  his  pre- 
caution was  completely  successful. 

The  Duke  of  York  was  succeeded  as  Commander-in-Chief  by 
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the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  continued  to  hold  also  his  office  oT- 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  his  seat  in  the  Cahinet 

Lord  Eldon  to  Latbf  F.  J,  BanMes, 

(February  18th,  1827.) 
"  I  write  this  on  Sunday.  We  are  at  present,  from  Lord  LiyerpooFs 
state,  in  great  trouble.  Poor  fellow  1  yesterday  morning,  after  breakfitsi*. 
the  servant,  surprised  that  he  did  not  ring  his  bell,  went  into  the  room 
and  fonnd  him  on  the  floor  in  a  violent  apoplectic  fit,  quite  senseless.  I  . 
never  saw  him  better  or  more  cheerful  than  he  was  on  Friday  afternoon  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

"  He  is  very  little,  perhaps  a  shade,  better  to-day,  but  his  life  is  Tery 
uncertain,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  as  an  official  man,  he  is  no  more. 
This  is  a  most  tremendous  blow,  under  present  circumstances^  to  the  public, 
and  its  effects  upon  individuals  must  be  important  Heaven  knows  who 
win  succeed  him.  Peel  went  down  to  Brighton  to  inform  the  King  of  the 
event ;  ait  the  time  I  write  he  is  not  returned.  If  other  things  made  it 
certain  that  he  would  otherwise  succeed  him,  I  should  suppose  Canning's 
health  would  not  let  him  undertake  the  laboor  of  the  situation.  But  am- 
bition will  attempt  any  thing.** 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe.  —  (Extract) 

(Written  February  20th,  1827.) 
**  On  Saturday,  Lord  Liverpool  was  seized  with  a  fit,  as  I  understand, 
both  apoplectic  and  paralytic ;  he  has  lost  the  use  of  his  right  side  ;  and 
though  there  are  hopes  that  his  natural  existence  may  not  be  immediately 
terminated,  there  is  an  end  of  his  official  life.  This,  at  any  time,,  would  be 
au  event  of  importance :  so  immediately  after  the  Buke  of  York's  deaths 
and  upon  the  eve  of  the  days  when  the  great  questions  of  the  Com  Trade 
and  Catholic  Emancipation  are  to  be  discussed  and  decided,  it  is  of  im- 
portance so  great,  that  nobody  can  be  certain  whether  it  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  as  to  render  almost  certam  wrong  decisions  upon  those  vital 
questions. 

"  Nobody  knows,  and  nobody  can  conjecture  vrith  probability,  how  so<m 
the  illness  of  the  Minister  will,  as  it  seemingly  must,  dissolve  the  Admi- 
nistration, or  how  another  is  to  be  formed  and  composed.  Speculation,  as 
to  this,  is  very  busy,  and  politicians  are  all  at  work.  The  Opposition  are 
in  high  spirits,  and  confidently  expecting  to  enjoy  the  loaves  and  the  fishes. 
They  may — but  they  also  may  not  —  be  disappointed. 
"  May  God's  blessing  ever  attend  you  I 

^'  Tuesday  morning.** 

Lord  Eldon  having  made  a  few  observations  upon  a  petition 
presented  on  the  20th  of  March  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dungarvon,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  having  then  attributed  to  the  Noble  and  Learned 
Lord's  influence  in  that  House  the  repeated  rejection  of  all  the 
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measures  whicli,  from  time  to  time,  had  been  proposed  for  the 
relief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bodj, 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  if  the  Noble  Marquis  meant  to  state, 
that  the  decisions  of  that  House  were  made  under  the  influence  of  the 
person.  whon»  he  called  the  **  Noble  and  Learned  Lord/'  he  could  only  say, 
God  forbid  tliat  that  should  be  the  fact  I  His  own  confident  opinion  was, 
that  their  LfOrdships'  decisions  were  thos^  of  a  Protestant  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  a.  Protestant  empire,  paying  only  a  proper  attention  to  the  honest 
declarations  of  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  members  of  that  House :  for  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  own  imperfections  and  defects, — and  he 
said  tkcUf  as  a  man  approaching  to  his  grave,  —  to  suppose  that  their  Lord- 
sh^  had  thought  proper  to  adopt  his  opinion  on  a  matter  of  such  great 
importance.  He  only  wished  so  to  conduct  himself^  that  the  subjects  of  a 
Protestant  King  and  a  Protestant  Parliament  might  be  convinced  that  he 
went  to  the  ^rave,  without  having  lessened  the  security  which  the  country 
had  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  did  not  presume 
to  state,  or  to  think,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  humble  individual,  con* 
vinced  of  his  imperfections,  who  now  stood  before  their  Lordships,  could 
have  sneh  influence  as  to  direct  their  decisions ;  and  he  thought  that  the 
Noble  Marquis,  who  stated  that  he  had  influence,  paid  no  compliment  to 
their  Lordships.  With  respect  to  security  for  a  Protestant  country,  and 
for  a  Protestant  Church,  he  had  long  made  up  his  mind,  that  their  Lord- 
ships nmst  do  one  of  these  two  things,  —  they  must  grant  what  was  asked 
wi^ont  any  securities  at  all,  or  they  must  have  much  better  securities  than 
those  which  had  hitherto  been  offered. 

No  man  hi  the  kingdom  was  a  greater  friend  to  toleration  than  he  was  ; 
and  it  was  upon  that  ground  that  he  hoped  and  trusted  —  and  he  should 
say  so  if  these  were  the  last  words  he  should  utter,  and  he  was  approaching 
qmckly  to  the  end  of  his  days  —  he  hoped  and  trusted  that  their  Lord- 
ships, both  for  the  sake  of  the  Protestant  subjects  as  well  as  the  Catholic 
subjects  of  this  empire,  would  preserve  that  Constitution  which  had  been 
earned  by  the  exertions  of  their  ancestors  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution ; 
and  he  would  state  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  that,  with  his  consent,  they 
should  have  every  thing  except  power  in  a  Protestant  state. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey,  on  the  13th  of  March,  in  the  same 
Session,  did  some  service,  though  very  unintentionally,  to  the 
Chancellor,  by  moving,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  a  return 
of  his  emoluments  in  bankruptcy,  which  Mr.  Harvey  represented 
as  amounting  to  30,000/.  a  year.  To  this  the  Gk)vemment 
readily  acceded,  calling  at  the  same  time  for  some  other  in- 
formation, which  would  be  explanatory  of  that  return,  and  from 
which  it  would  be  seen  that  the  average  of  the  Chancellor's 
personal  receipts  in  bankruptcy  was  only  from  3000/.  to  40001, 
a  year.* 

•  See  Lord  Eldon's  letter  of  Feb.  26th,  1824 :  Chap.  XLVL 
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The  same  member  moved,  on  the  5th  of  April,  for  returns  of 
the  business  set  down  before,  and  disposed  of  by,  the  C^ao- 
cellor,  in  equity,  bankruptcy,  and  lunacy,  and  in  the  House  of 
Lords :  the  object  being  to  fix  him  with  the  responsibility  of  aU 
the  arrears.  This  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  132 
against  66.  The  subject  of  these  general  arrears  is  fully  con- 
sidered in  the  review  of  Lcfrd  Eldon's  judicial  character,  toward 
the  close  of  this  biography. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  27th  of  February,  Sir  John  Copley,  who 
was  then  become  Master  of  the  Rolls,  had  obtained  leave  to  in- 
troduce into  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Chancellor,  a  bill  founded  on  the  measure  of  1826,  for  remo- 
delling the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  This  new  bill, 
which  obviated  some  of  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  preceding 
one,  particularly  those  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  had  not  proceeded 
fut  in  that  House,  when  it  became  obvious  that  Lord  Liverpool 
would  never  be  able  to  resume  his  functions,  and  that  the 
responsibility  of  remodelling  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery must  devolve  upon  another  Ministry.  In  fact,.. though  his 
natural  life  was  prolonged  to  the  December  of  the  following 
year,  hid  political  existence,  and  that  of  the  Administration 
which  he  had  headed,  were  at  an  end  from  the  month  of  April 
1827,  when  Mr.  Canning  received  the  King's  commands  to  form 
a  Government. 

Lord  Liverpool  had  been,  for  almost  fifteen  uninterrup^ 
years,  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Trained  to  poHtios 
from  early  life,  by  his  father,  the  first  Earl  of  Liverpool,  a  man 
of  great  abilities  and  attainments,  he  thoroughly  understood 
what  may  be  called  public  business,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
He  was  not  wont  to  indulge  in  very  large  or  bold  views  ;  but  he 
had  considerable  judgment,  much  facility  in  debate,  and  the 
talent,  a  very  useful  one  in  those  times,  of  keeping  matters 
as  they  were.  Tendencies  towards  change  had  begun  to  be  ap- 
parent in  all  quarters;  and  careful  observers  could  discover 
that  whensoever  and  howsoever  the  Liverpool  Ministry  might 
be  broken  up,  at  that  breach  a  formidable  tide  was  rising  to 
rush  in.  Thus  the  perplexity  occasioned  by  the  sudden  loss  of 
Lord  Liverpool's  services  was  much  more  than  in  proportion  to 
the  actual  measure  of  his  ability.  He  had  held  ofice  so  long 
and  so  respectably,  and  was  personally  so  well  regarded  by  his 
colleagues,  that  men,  the  most  highly  gifted  in  various  ways, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Eldon  and  Sir. 
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I  Peel,  were  all  cootent  to  serve  with  and  under  bim,  constituting 
Ae  strength  of  that  fabric,  of  which  he  was  not  so  much  the 

,  ci|>ital  as  the  key-stone.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  of  providing 
a  successor  was  not  in  finding  talents  equal  to  those  of  Lord 
Liverpool :  the  real  embarrassment  lay  in  the  state  .of  public 
feeling,  particularly  upon  the  Catholic  question.  The  Anti- 
Catholic  portion  of  the  Cabinet  would  acquiesce  in  no  nomi- 
Mtbn  but  of  an  Anti-Catholic  Prime  Jdiniater.  Hr.  Canning, 
on  the  ccHitrary,  would  be  no  partf  to  a  reconstruction  which 
should  not  place  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  some  statesman 
friendly  to  the  Catholics.  Thus  the  second  week  of  April  had 
arrived  without  any  decisive  steps  toward  the  reacypfltment  of 
the  Cabinet. 

Lord  Eldm  to  Lady  F.  J.  foiiAes.— (Extract) 

"  Wednesday  (probably  April  1827). 
**  This  most  be  a  short  scrap.  I  cannot  help  it  in  the  distressed  state  in 
vhich  the  unsettled  state*  of  Administration  is,  and  the  necessity  of 
tpeedify  settling  it.  I  think  —  vho  could  have  thonght  it? — that  Mr. 
Cuming  will  have  his  own  way.  I  guess  that  I,  Wellington,  Peel,  Bathnrst, 
Westmoreland,  &c.,  will  be  out." 

The  same  to  the  same (Extract.) 

(April  1827.) 
".There  seems  again  to  be  some  uncertainty  whether  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  a  few  Whigs  have  joined  Mr.  C. ;  but  it  wiU  be  so,  I  haye  no  doubt 

"  The  whole  conversation  in  this  town  is  made  up  of  abusive,  bitterly 
sbosive  talk,  of  people  about  each  other — all  fire  and  flame.  I  have 
Jtnown  nothing  like  it" 

These  heats  arose  from  no  cabal  among  the  Anti-Catholic 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Anti-Catholic  leaders  at  that 
time  were  Mr.  Feel  in  the  one  Honse  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  other ;  yet  even  these  two  Ministers, 
attached  as  they  were  both  personally  and  politically,  had 
thought  it  not  right  to  anticipate  the  King's  pleasure  with 
respect  to  themselves  or  their  colleagues,  by  pre-arranging  be- 
tween them  the  course  which  they  might  feel  it  their  duty  to 
take  or  to  recommend  in  the  event  of  his  requiring  their  ser« 
^ces.  Mr.  Peel's  difficulties  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic 
question,  as  connected  with  the  then  contemplated  appointment 
of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  direction  of  the  Government,  were  first- 
avowed  to  the  King  himself ;   and  it  was  only  when  they  had 

*  Sic.  in  orig. 
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been  conveyed  by  bis  Majesty  to  Lord  Eldon,  that  Mr.  Pe^  ] 
considered  himself  at  liberty  to  communicate  with  his  colleagu^ 
on  the  subject  of  them.  The  two  letters  in  which  he  then  eadit 
plained  himself  have  been  found  among  Lord  Eldon's  papers ; 
and  the  error  of  the  common  notion,  that  in  the  workings  of  # 
statesman's  mind  there  must  always  be  double  movements  an^ 
secret  springs,  could  hardly  be  better  illustrated  than  by  thk, 
plain,  frank  exposition  which  these  letters  present  of  Mr.  Peel'ft 
motives  of  action. 

Mr,  Peel  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

«  My  dear  Chancellor,  Whitehall,  April  9th,  1827. 

"  To  prevent  misconception,  allow  me  to  commit  to  writmg  the  purport 
of  what  I  said  to  yon  this  morning. 

^  My  earnest  wish  is  to  see  the  present  Government  retained  in  his 
Majesty's  service  on  the  footing  on  which  it  stood  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Liverpool's  misfortune.  I  am  content  with  my  own  position,  and  wish  for 
no  advancement  or  change.  Differing  on  the  Catholic  question  from  every 
one  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Government  who  is  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  still  I  have  been  enabled  to  act  cordially  with  them,  and  much 
to  my  satisfaction  on  other  matters.  I  esteem  and  respect  theiQ,  and 
should  consider  it  a  great  misfortune,  were  his  Majesty  to  lose  the  services 
of  any  one  of  them,  but  particularly  of  Canning. 

<«  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  on  all  matters  of  domestic  and  general  policy 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Catholic  question)  my  opinions  are  in  accord- 
ance with  theirs.  In  regarding  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  the  posi- 
ticin  of  the  Government,  I  cannot  confine  my  views  to  the  Catholic 
question  alone.  Our  differences  on  that  question  are  a  great  evil ;  but 
they  ought  not  to  make  us  forget  that  on  other  subjects,  some  of  not  less 
importance — Parliamentary  Reform,  for  instance — we  are  united.  On  the 
Catholic  question  the  House  of  Commons  recently  divided,  276  to  272.  Is 
not  such  a  division  an  answer  to  those  who  demand  an  united  Government, 
either  in  favour  of,  or  opposition  to,  the  Catholic  claims? 

"  You  informed  me  that  the  King  had  mentioned  to  you  yesterday,  that 
I  feared  I  should  have  great  difficulty  in  remaming  in  office  if  Canning 
were  placed  in  the  situation  of  Prime  Minister.  As  his  Migesty  has  men- 
tioned this  to  you,  I  may,  in  writing  to  you  now,  break  that  silence  which 
I  have  hitherto  maintained  on  a  subject  of  so  much  delicacy. 

**  The  difficulty  to  which  his  Mi^esty  referred  arises  out  of  the  Catholic 
question,  and  I  must  say  out  of  that  alone.  If  I  agreed  with  Canning  on 
that  question,  or  if  his  opinions  had  been  the  same  with  Lord  Liverpool's; 
I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  remain  in  office,  had  his  Majesty  commis- 
sioned Canning  to  form  a  Groverbment,  and  had  Canning  proposed  to  me 
that  I  should  form  a  part  of  it 

**  My  own  position,  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  question,  and  with 
respect  also  to  the  particular  duties  which  my  office  devolves  upon  me,  is  a 
pepuliar  one.    I  have,  for  many  years,  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  House 
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I  «f  Commons  in  oj^iosition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims ;  and  fbr  the  last 
rife  years  (Grod  knows  not  without  serious  difficulty  and  embarrassment)  I 
;  tkve  filled  that  office  which  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
Airs  in  Ireland. 

^  Can  I  see  the  influence  of  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  transferred 
#om  Lord  Liverpool  to  Canning,  and  added  to  that  of  leader  of  the  House 
«f  Commons,  without  subjecting  myself  to  misconstruction  with  respect  to 
my  Tiews  on  the  Catholic  question  ?  Can  it  be  so  transferred  without 
iflfecting  my  particular  situation  as  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
and  my  weight  and  efficiency  in  the  adminiBtration  of  Irish  affairs  ?  It  is* 
with  deep  and  unaffected  regret  that  I  answer  these  questions  in  the  nega- 
tive. You  will  perceive,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  small  part  of  my 
difficulty  is  a  peculiar  and  personal  one.  It  arises  partly  from  the  very 
marked  course  I  have  taken  on  the  Catholic  question — partly  from  the 
particular  office  in  which  circumstances  have  placed  me,  and  the  particular 
relation  in  which  I  stand  to  Ireland  and  Irish  affairs.  Others  of  my  col- 
Jeagues,  who  concur  with  me  generally  on  the  Catholic  question,  may  not 
ftel  this  difficulty.  I  will  not  seek,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  their 
Judgment  :  my  first  wish  is  to  see  the  present  (perhaps  I  should  rather  say 
the  late)  Administration  reconstituted  precisely  on  the  footing  on  which  it 
'Stood  when  Lord  Liverpool  was  at  its  head.  If  this  be  impossible,  can  it 
be  reconstituted  by  Canning,  I  alone  retiring  ? 

**  If  it  can,  I  shall  retire  in  perfect  good  humour,  and  without  the 
slightest  disappointment,  though  certsunly  not  without  regret. 

"  I  shall  continue,  out  of  office,  to  act  upon  the  principles  on  which  I 
have  hitherto  acted ;  and  cannot  but  feel  that,  if  the  Government  shall 
remain  in  the  hands  of  my  former  colleagues,  I  shall  be  enabled,  in  con- 
formity with  those  principles,  to  give  it  a  general  support  I  have  written 
this  in  great  haste ;  and  as  you  are  so  soon  to  see  his  Migesty,  I  have . 
hardly  had  time  to  read  it  oyer. 

**  Ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

"  Most  faithfully  yours, 

**  Robert  Peel. 

**  P.S. — I  hope  that  I  ezpbuned,  entirely  to  your  own  satisfaction,  the 
reason  why  I  had  not  opened  my  lips  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
state  of  affiurs  as  connected  with  the  position  of  the  Government  until  this 
morning.'* 

Mr,  Peel  to  the  Lord  ChanceOor. 

**  My  dear  Chancellor,  Whitehall,  April  9th,  1827. 

**  What  I  said  with  respect  to  a  Protestant  Peer  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  was  this, — That  if  a  Peer  of  sufficient  weight  and  influence 
ooold  be  found  whose  general  principles  were  in  accordance  with  those  of 
Lord  Liverpool, — the  appomtment  of  such  a  Peer  to  be  head  of  the 
Government  would  be  quite  unobjectionable  to  me,  so  far  as  I  am  person- 
ally concerned.  It  might  be  difficult  to  find  such  a  person,  because  I 
think  he  ought  to  be  a  Peer  of  name  and  character,  and  ability  also 
sufficient  to  sostain  the  part  of  Prime  Minister. 
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**  I  oertainly  did  aay  to  his  Mqjetty  that  I  eoold  not  adTiae  the  i 
to  form  an  ezeliuiTe  Protestant  Government ;  tkat  I  oonld  not  be  a  ] 
even  to  the  attempt,  should  it  be  contemplated ;  bat  his  M^esty  was,  It 
confident,  of  the  same  opinion. 

*'  I  said,  also,  that  I  was  out  of  the  question  as  the  head  of  a  < 
ment,  under  that  arrangement  which  I  oonnder  by  fkr  the  best  that  < 
be  made — namely,  the  reconstitation  of  the  late  Administration  ; 
it  was  quite  impossible  for  Canning  to  aoqoiesce  in  my  app<nntment        j 

^  I  wish  to  remain  as  I  am,  acting  with  him,  he  being  leader  of  w 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  just  ii^uenoe  ^ad  anthori^  of  that  sIsliN^ 
subject  of  course  to  what  I  slated  in  my  first  letter. 

"  Eyer  yours, 

*«Rqbbbt  Pxsi.* 
i 

On  the  10th  of  April,  Mr.  Canning  received  his  Miges^ 
commandfl  to  form  a  Grovemment ;  but  on  the  12th,  when  hi 
kissed  hands  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  <■ 
the  Exchequer,  he.  found  himself  shorn  of  more  than  half  th 
strength  of  the  Tory  party.  He  had  now  to  constmot  a  ■!■ 
nistry  without  the  Duke,  Mr.  Peel,  or  Lord  Eldon.  The  Lcxil 
Bathurst,  Melville,  and  Westmoreland,  also  signified  their  Vh 
tention  to  retire ;  and  the  only  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  whol 
finally  adhered  to  the  new  Minister,  were,  Lord  Harrowby  thq 
President  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Huskisson  the  President  of  thfii 
Board  of  Trade,  Lord  Bexley  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  cl 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Wynn  the  President  of  the  India  Board,  and  Mir* 
Bobinson,  the  last  of  whom  was  now  created  Lord  Gk>derich  and 
transferred  from  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  to  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Colonies,  with  the  lead  of  the  Goyemmenl 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Eldon  was  succeeded  as  Lord 
Chancellor  by  Sir  John  Copley  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  was 
created  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  Mr.  Peel  as  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  by  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne.  The  Duke  of 
Clarence  became  Lord  High  Admiral,  superseding  the  office  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  which  had  been  held  by  Lord 
MelTille ;  but  his  Boyal  Highness  had  no  seat  in  the  CaMnet 
Nor  had  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  who  followed  the  Du^e  of 
Wellington  as  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance;  but  Lord 
Pahnerston,  who  retained  his  office  of  Seoretary-at-war,  was 
called  to  a  place  in  that  Council.  The  Duke  of  Portland  suc- 
ceeded to  Lord  Westmorland  as  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  and  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward  to  Mr.  Canning  as  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Afi^drs. 
Thus  was  accomplished  the  formation  of  a  GoTornment  under 
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^^Prhne  Minister  favourable  to  the  Catholic  daims ;  bat  it  was 
Ship  formed  on  the  express  condition  that  the  questioa  of  those 
iielBims  was  to  continue  what  is  called  an  open  one ;  that  is,  a 
question  on  which  the  Ministers  vote,  not  unitedly  as. a  Goyem- 
|%ent,  but  each  separately  according  to  his  own  individual  opi- 
lons. 

Lord  Eldon  retained  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  nearly 

illifaree  weeks  after  his  tender  of  resignation,  in  order  to  dispose 

;i«f  some  cases  that  were  waiting  for  his  judgment.   Lord  Lynd- 

hurst  having  been  appointed  his  successor,  Lord  Eldon  wrote  to 

congratulate  him  and  to  make  some  arrangement  for  the  change 

in  the  custody  of  the  Seal    Lord  Lyndhurst's  answer  was  as 

pr|bU0W8  : 

^.        **  My  dear  Lord,  Geoi^  Strcvet,  April  i26th. 

h  «  I  thank  your  Lordship  for  yonr  kind  congratoiations  with  reftpfct  to 
^Mbe  change  of  the  custody  of  the  SeaL  Nothing  more  has  be^  stated  to 
^|l9e  than  a  wish  that  it  should  take  plape  before  the  meetixig  of  the  House 
llpf  LordA.  I  b^  yoor  I^ordship  will,  in  every  particular,  consult  yonr  own 
,  convenience,  to  which  it  will  be  my  greatest  pleasure  to  conform.  If  your 
Lordship  will  permit  me,  I  will  wait  upon  yon  after  I  have  made  the 
'^necessary  inquiries,  and  inform  yonr  Lordship  of  the  result  Believe  me, 
^tey  dear  Ijord  (with  the  deepest  sense  of  your  uniform  kindness  to  me),  to 
f^l«main,  with  unfeigned  respect, 
I  **  Tour  liordship's  fitdthAil  servant, 

"  LTin>HUBST.'' 

^ 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankea (Extract) 

(April  1837.) 
I  "HI  had  all  the  liviogfe  in  the  kingdom  vacant  when  I  eommunicttted 
^  ny  recignation  (for,  what,  sinee  that,  &lls  vacant,  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with),  and  they  were  cut  each  into  threescore  livings,  I  could  not  do  what 
'''m  asked  <^me  by  letters  received  every  five  minutes,  full  of  eulogies  upon 
^^'my  virtues,  all  of  which  will  depart  when  my  resignation  actually  takes 
f'  plaee,  and  all  concluding  with,  *  Pray  give  me  a  living  before  you  go  out'" 

Lord  Eldon  and  the  other  retiring  Ministers,  on  Monday  the 
30di  of  April  1827,  resigned  the  seals  of  their  respectiye  offices 
.into  the  hands  of  the  King. 

The  two  houses  of  Parliament  had  a<yourned,  in  the  second 

week  of  April,  for  the  Easter  recess.  When  the  House  of  Com- 

.jhoos  re-assembled  on  tiie  1st  of  May,  Mr.  Peel  gaTe  a  state- 

_  ment  of  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  withdrawn  from  office, 

and  Mr.  Canning  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  re- 

ngnations  of  his  late  colleagues  had  been  sent  in.    **  They  were 
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circumstances,''  he  said  "  forming  a  coincidence,  to  which,  hoewQ 
ever,  he  would  not  apply  the  name  of  concert." 

Mr.  Peel,  in  an  explanation  of  some  length,  defended  himself  and 
coUeagaes  from  the  supposition  of  having  acted  in  concert  on  this  occauo^ 
He  stated  that  Lord  Eldon  had  intimated  his  intention  of  retirement 
Mr.  Canning  on  the  night  of  the  10th,  and  added  that  in  a  conversaddKl 
with  himself  on  this  subject  Lord  Eldon  had  said,  **  Mj  time  of  life  hat 
made  it  necessary  that  I  should  resign.    A  new  event  has  occurred,  t 
enables  me  to  accomplish  this  wish.    Whatever  my  opinions  may  be 
the  Catholic  question,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  now  to  restate 
for  the  question  is  merely  whether  I  must  revoke  an  intention  I  had 
vioxisly  formed,  of  tendering  my  resignation,  or  go  on  acting  with 
Minister  who,  upon  that  question,  is  most  decidedly  opposed  to  me.     I 
disposed,  however,  to  remain  in  office  until  I  shall  have  been  enabled 
deliver  my  judgments  in  the  matters  which  have  been  heard  before  me," 

Mr.  Canning  stated,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Peel,  that,  in  his  conversation 
the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  he  had  not  unde 
that  it  was  the  Learned  Lord's  intention  to  resign.  He  had,  however^ 
received  the  Chancellor's  resignation  in  the  chamber  of  the  Sovereign  on  \ 
the  nth  of  April,  along  with  some  other  resignations  to  Vhich  he  hadi 
before  adverted. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J.  Barnes.  —  (Extract) 

*^  My  ever  dear  Fan,  May  2nd,  1827.   • 

♦  *  •  *  4>  * 

"  I  took  my  final  leave  of  office  on  Monday.  The  King,  to  me  person*> 
ally,  behaved  with  kindness  and  feeling.  He  sent  for  me  on  the  Sunday, 
as  he  said  he  could  not  prevul  upon  himself  to  part  with  me  having  <»il|i 
the  short  interview,  which  the  hurry  of  Monday,  when  the  whole  changv 
was  to  be  made,  would  admit  His  conversation  to  me  was  very  kind  cer- 
tainly, and  it  discovered  a  heart  that  had  such  affectionate  feelings  as  one 
cannot  but  deeply  lament  should,  from  intrigue  and  undue  influence,  not  be 
left  to  its  own  operations  upon  the  head.  Bessy  will  have  told  you  of  the 
memorial  of  his  feelings  towards  me,  which  he  has  sent  me ;  and  her  pen  I 
think  more  likely  to  describe  its  beauties  than  mine  would  be,  and  so  I 
leave  that  subject 

<*  To-night,  I  presume  we  shall  have  some  account  to  give  of  onr 
conduct  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  Peel  did  last  night  of  his  in  the  Com* 
mons,  in  a  speech  you  will  of  course  see  in  the  papers.  We,  who  are  to 
account  to-night,  are  Wellington,  Bathurst,  Melville,  Westmoreland,  and 
myself.  Mine  will  be  short,  but  I  hope  satisfactory  to  those  who  I  should 
wish  should  be  satisfied  with  my  conduct 

**  I  have  now  taken  my  farewell  of  office.  Johnson,  in  the  *  Rambler,' 
or  *  Idler,'  I  forget  which,  in  his  concluding  essay,  speaks  of  every  person's 
being  affected,  by  what  is  *  the  last,*  by  the  finishing  of  his  labours^  Is  the 
mind  so  constituted  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that,  for  a  short 
season,  the  change  from  a  station  of  vast  labour  and  importance,  to  a  staltf 
of  comparatively  no  labour  and  no  importance,  must  feel  strange  ?     I  bless 
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Ptdy  liovever,  that  he  has  enabled  me»  in  that  state  of  chaoge,  to  look  back 
b  a  period  of  nearly  half  ft  centurj^  spent  in  professional  and  judicial 
^tuatioDs  and  stations,  with  a  conyiction  that  the  remembrance  of  the  past 
MB  gild  the  fatare  years  which  his  Providence  may  allow  to  me,  not 
tfbrely  with  content,  but  with  that  satisfSiction  and  comfort,  and  with  much 
liness,  of  which  the  world  cannot  deprive  me.** 


t  J.  On  the  evening  of  this  2nd  of  May,  Lord  Eldon,  in  pursuance 
if  the  intention  announced  in  the  foregoing  letter^  gave  his  own 
Ikplanation  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Grosvenor  having 
presented  two  petitions  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims, 
ipcompanied  with  a  speech  of  his  own  wherein  he  maintained, 
^t  as  capital  should  flow  into  Ireland  the  conversion  of  the 
ioman  Catholics  would  follow,  Lord  EUenborough,  who  spoke 
;iiext,  suggested,  that  those  Noble  Lords,  lately  in  the  Ministry, 
fwho  had  been  so  grossly  assailed  for  their  resignations,  might 
Itly  take  this  occasion  for  vindicating  their  conduct. 
The  Earl  of  Eldon  then  rose : 

He  stud,  that  his  Majesty's  late  servants  had  been  charged  with  having 
teted  in  concert,  and  that,  too,  for  the  unpardonable  object  of  dictating  to 
the  Sovereign  what  choice  he  should  make  in  the  selection  of  his  consti- 
tational  advisers.  After  having  been  so  long  a  member  of  that  House,  and 
so  loog  the  steady  advocate  of  principles  directly  opposed  to  a  doctrine  so 
unconstitutional,  he  hoped  he  might  be  permitted  to  assure  their  Lordships 
that  this  charge  was  a  base  and  in&mons  calumny,  so  &r  as  he  himself  was 
eoBcerned,  or  so  far  as  it  might  be  supposed  to  apply  to  those  distinguished 
persons  who  had  retired  with  him  from  office.  That  it  could  be  supposed 
t^  he,  who  had,  for  so  many  years,  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office 
^th  an  honest  sincerity  of  purpose,  through  evil  report  and  through  good 
iteport,  should  have  been  guilty  of  the  offence  of  dictating  to  his  Sovereign 
▼bat  persons  he  should  choose,  to  form  his  Qovemment,  —  subject,  of 
ooorse,  to  the  constitutional  control  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  —  was 
vliftt  he  never  could  hear  without  telling  those  who  made  the  charge  that 
H  was  a  base  and  gross  falsehood.  [Loud  cheers.  Lord  Eldon  here  be^ 
came  sensibly  affected.]  He  had  felt  it  right,  for  the  sake  of  the  Sovereign 
whom  he  had  served — he  had  felt  it  right  as  well  out  of  duty  to  that 
Sovereign  himself,  as  also  out  of  duty  to  his  royal  fother  whom  he  had  also 
§erved — to  state,  that  he  never  disguised  f]X)m  him  his  real  sentiments  on 
any  proposition  that  might  have  been  made  to  him  in  the  relation  in  which 
lie  stood  to  the  Crown.  As  to  his  resignation,  he  would  state  it  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  knew  that  he  was  speaking  the  truth,  that  with  him 
the  thought  of  resigning  was  not  a  new  one.  He  had,  for  years  back,  felt 
it  his  duty  to  consider  whether  he  ought  not  to  have  quitted  office  long 
liefore,  and,  if  he  had  still  retained  it,  in  opposition  to  his  own  inclination, 
h  was  only  because  he  had  been  urged  and  importuned  to  do  so.  Upon 
this  question  he  had  no  personal  feelings  as  to  the  individual  who  might 
happen  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government*     3.uty  if  his  Majesty 
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hid  a  constitntional  and  oncontrollabie  right  to  choose  his  Ministen*  i 
man  would  honestly  discharge  his  duty  without  considering  wl^lier, 
the  selection  which  his  Majesty  had  made,  he  could  usefully  serve 
[flear,  hear  /]     He  might  he  right,  or  he  might  be  wrong :  but,  sup] 
him  to  be  wrong  as  to  the  view  he  took  of  the  great  importance  of. 
Catholic  question,  he  would  now  say,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  postponed 
longer,  but  that  some  decision  ought  to  be  come  to  upon  it.    He 
that  he  himself  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  been  instrumental  in 
poning  it    But  he  thought  the  time  had  now  arrived,  when  some 
measure  ought  to  be  adopted.     He  must  observe  that  he  had  intended 
resign,  even  if  this  question  had  not  created  any  difference  of  opinion  in 
M^esty's  councils.  Though  he  found  it  possible  for  him  to  serve  in  the 
ministration  with  sach  a  man  at  the  head  of  it  as  Lord  Liverpool,  yet 
an  Administration  with  the  present  Prime  Minister  (and  he  wished 
speak  with  respect  of  that  gentleman,  giving  him  full  credit  for  the  sin*^ 
oerity  of  his  opinion),  when  the  question  was  with  him,  whether  he  should , 
relinquish  his  purpose  of  resigning  and  go  on  with  the  Administration,  he, 
found  that  he  could  not  do  it     He  thought  it  his  duty  to  state  to  some; 
members  of  that  House,  towards  whom  he  had  every  sentiment  of  regtad, 
and  who  he  knew  entertained  a  contrary  opinion  to  what  he  did,  his  owtt{ 
opinion  ;  which  was,  that  if  the  question  of  the  Catholic  claims  should  be^ 
carried,  there  was  an  end  to  the  religious  liberties  of  this  country,  and  that 
with  the  destruction  of  those  religious  liberties,  the  civil  liberties  must,, 
cease  also ;  and  to  his  dying  day  he  should  support  that  opinion.   He  could 
not,  therefore,  after  having  formed  such  an  opinion,  conscientiously  give  in 
to  those  views,  which  must  be  the  views  of  the  Prime  Minister,  of  granting 
the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  whether  those  views  were  to  be  carried  into 
immediate  execution,  or  whether  they  were  to  be  suspended,  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  only  could  be  suspended,  of  more  effectually  securing  J 
the  success  of  that  question.    Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  ]| 
for  him  to  be  part  of  the  Government     As  for  himseli^  it  had  been  stated 
that  he  had  concerted  with  another  person  in  sending  in  his  resignation. 
The  person  alluded  to  was  a  gentleman  for  whom  he  entertained  the  sin- 
cerest  regard  and  esteem  ;  and  he  thought  it  no  less  than  his  duty  to  sayj 
that  that  gentleman  knew  nothing  at  all  about  his  sending  in  his  resigna- 
tion.   He  believed  the  same  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  other  persons   J 
who  had  sent  in  their  resignations.   He  had  understood  that  the  writs  were    ] 
to  have  been  moved  on  the  Thursday  before  the  holidays,  and  he  had  made 
up  his  mind,  if  that  measure  should  take  place,  then  to  send  in  his  resigna- 
tion.   His  intention  had  been  long  formed  upon  the  subject     The  letter 
which  informed  him  who  it  was  that  was  to  be  Prime  Minister  stated  in  one 
single  word  that  the  Administration  had  been  formed  upon  the  principles 
of  the  Administration  of  Lord  Liverpool.     He  never  could  agree  that  the 
Administration  was  formed  upon  similar  principles.    Lord  Liverpool's  Ad- 
ministration was  formed  upon  principles  totally  different  from  those  upon 
which  the  present  one  was  formed.    The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  he  recollected, 
was  as  zealous,  honest,  and  candid  an  opponent  of  the  Catholic  claims,  as 
he  gave  full  credit  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  who  was  now  Prime 
Minister,  for  being  a  zealous,  honest,  and  candid  supporter  of  those  claims. 
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I  €Bly  to  say  that  the  oommimicatkMis  made  by  thoie  noUe  penon- 
itrfttiu  hehad  before  aUnded  were  made  without  any  eoDcert  with 
He  ineir  nothing  of  them  whatever :  and,  under  inch  cirenmttaneea, 
t  every  candid  man  wonld  admit  that  there  was  an  end  of  the 
I  of  eoiioert,  as  te  aa  he  was  concerned.  There  was,  in  his  opinion, 
i  too  harsh  for  the  man  who  should  presume  to  dictate  to  his 
f  as  to  the  choice  of  his  Ministers ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must 
t  if  that  man  were  asked  by  his  Majesty  for  his  advice  on  the  sab- 
iHiiieensare  wronld  be  too  harsh  for  him,  if  he  refbsed  to  tender  to  his 
Kfti^  his  honest  and  nncere  advice.  If  there  were  any  persons  who 
j^ested  a  contrary  oinnion,  he  was  prond  to  say  that  he  was  not  to  be 
il  IB  Aeir  number ;  nay,  he  would  add  further,  that  more  unpardonable 
ttHet'had  been  falsely  attributed  to  him  than  had  ever  been  exhibited  by 
^isdifidual  towards  his  Sovereign.  If  thar  Lordships  gave  him  any 
ilit  for  sincerity,  they  would  believe  the  statement  which  he  had  just 
de  to  fhem.  He  assured  their  Lordships  that  there  iras  no  consideration 
lich  would  induce  him  to  withhold  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  Constitu- 
p,  as  settled  at  the  Revolution,  for  the  sake  of  our  religion,  our  laws, 
I  oar  liberties  —  our  civil  and  religious  liberties  —  which,  must  co-exist, 
msh  together.  He  could  not  lay  aside  the  benefit  of  that  experience 
mk  he  had  gained  previously  to  that  settlement,  —  a  settlement  which, 
Ift  originally  made,  received  the  sanction  of  those  individuals  whose  de- 
ittsnts  were  now  most  anxious  to  overturn  it  His  whole  life  had  been 
toted  to  the  defence  of  that  constitution,  and  to  the  resistance  of  the  eon- 
Mfens  now  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Catholics ;  because  he  had  been 
BVinced  from  his  youth  upwards  that  ecclesiastical  tyranny  produced 
^tyranny  likewise ;  and  because  he  was  satisfied,  that  unless  ecclesiastical 
tttj  was  preserved,  civil  liberty  was  endangered,  —  a  fiict  which  had 
a  proved  to  demonstration  by  the  events  of  the  last  four  years.  In  the 
oaoDB  which  he  had  formed  upon  this  question  he  might  be  wrong ;  in- 
•ii  he  would  not  pretend  to  say  that  he  was  further  right  than  this  — 
^  bis  own  light  had  governed  his  own  conduct,  and  that  he  had  acted 
'^"i£!h«iit  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  consistency.  He  trusted  that  as 
slttd  never  doubted  the  sincerity  of  Noble  Lords,  whilst  they  were  sup- 
irtng  opinions  oppoved  to  his  own,  their  Lordships  would  not  doubt  at 
*snit  of  the  inncerity  of  his  motives.  He  trusted  that  he  might  be 
wntted  to  conclude  with  the  sincere  expression  of  the  obligations  which 
i  owed  to  their  Lordships  for  the  kindness  with  which  they  had  always 
Vported  him  in  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  which  he  had  just 
■gned.  He  begged  their  Lordships  to  believe  that  he  felt  the  deepest 
Eititude  for  the  forbearance  which  they  had  uniformly  shown  to  his  fail- 
igi  and  his  feelings  in  that  House,  and  assured  them  that  he  should  never 
•e  a  sense  of  it,  so  long  as  he  retained  the  functions  of  memory,  [fliear, 
ttr/] 

The  subject  being  renewed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
td  of  Majy  Mr.  Canning  added,  to  his  former  statement,  the 
)I]owing  candid  testimonial :  — 

"  It  was  on  the  night  of  the  1 1th  of  April  he  received  the  resignation  of 
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Lord  WeBtmoreland :  of  ihe  resignation  of  the  Right  Hon.  Oentledian  (] 
Peel)  he  was  aware  some  days  before.  He  received  the  resignation  of 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  1 2th,  at  half  past  ten  a.m.  Lord  Bexley  t 
in  his*  shortly  after.  With  these,  and  the  verbal  resignation  of  Mr.  F| 
he  went  to  St  James's.  Those  of  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Bathurst 
daring  his  absence,  and  did  not  reach  him  till  he  was  in  the  King's 
He  would  state  farther,  that,  so  far  from  anticipating  the  resignation 
Lord  Eldon,  the  King  and  himself  were  each  under  the  delusion  that  tiiel 
were  the  best  reasons  to  expect  the  support  of  his  services  in  the  new  i| 
rangements.  This  was  the  exact  state  of  the  affair ;  and  upon  his  hon^ 
he  assured  the  House,  that  when  he  spoke  of  the  coincidence  in  the 
in  which  he  had  mentioned  it,  he  intended  no  sneer.  It  was  bare  justicei 
Lord  Eldon  to  say,  that  his  conduct  was  that  of  a  man  of  the  highest 
ings  of  honour,  and  that,  throughout,  it  had  been  above  all  exception." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe,  —  (Extract) 

**  My  very  dear  John,  "  Saturday ;  May  Sth,  1827. 

"  I  had  my  pen  in  my  hand,  to  write  to  you  therewith,  at  the  moment 
received  your  kind  and  affectionate  letter,  for  which  many,  many  thanks 
you.    We  ex-Ministers  have  been  as  much  abused  for  cabal  and  conspi 
as  if  we  had  formed  another  Cato  Street  gang ;  and  we  were  tried  in 
House  of  Lords,  as  if  we  had  been  a  band  of  culprits.     We  all  pleaded 
guilty,  and  I  believe  we  were  all,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  most  honoi 
acquitted.     The  fact  is,  that,  with  my  principles,  to  remun  in  office 
a  Prime  Minister  of  different  principles,  (either  his  principles  or  mil 
being,  but  both  certainly  not  being  consistent  with  the  support  of  the  pi 
reformed  Established  Religion  of  the  country,  and  the  support  of  its  po-] 
litical  liberties,)  appeared  to  me  to  be  unworthy  conduct  on  my  part,  bei 
satisfied  that  my  own  principles  were  right      I  look  back  to  forty-four  or 
five  years  spent  in  Parliament  with  perfect  consistency  in  conduct — no 
deviation  whatever  —  I  have  been  either  always  right  or  always  wrong» 
Survetur  ad  &c.  &c.     Not  that  consistency  in  error  is  otherwise  than  most 
blameable,  if  the  person,  observing  that  consistency,  has  discove^^jd  that  he 
has  b  en  in  error.     This  discovery  I  have  not  been  abl^  ^  make  ;  and  the  i 
line  that  I  have  taken  in  the  support  of  the  religion  and  political  constitu-  i 
tion  of  my  country,  after  a  most  anxious  endeavour  to  inform  myself  aright  : 
upon  subjects  so  interesting,  I  think,  upon  severe  reflection,  was  the  line  I 
ought  to  pursue  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  to  myself,  my  descendants,  my 
fellow  subjects,  their  descendants,  my  Sovereign,  and  the  Throne ;  and, 
with  all  due  humility,  I  add,  my  duty  to  God.   Esto  perpetuOj  is  my  prayer 
as  to  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State.     I  tremble  somewhat  when  I 
see  a  Prime  Minister  supported  by  those  individuals  who  have  been  thought 
to  hold  Jacobinical  and  radical  doctrines  for  years  past,  and  when  I  see 
some  of  our  supposed  Whigs  joining  them :  can  this  long  endure?    My 
defensive  speech,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  did  me  and  my  family  no  dis- 
credit, and  I  think  it  will  do  none  to  my  memory.     The  House  was  much 

*  It  was  afterwards  recalled. 
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Pprised  with  the  ability,  clearness,  judgment,  and  power,  witli  which  the 
ptee  of  Wellington  spoke. 

^>««  1^^  King  parted  irith  me  in  a  Tery  4dnd  and  affectionate  manner. 
tee  piece  of  magnificent  platd,  which  he  has  presented  to  me  upon  parting, 
mli  I  think,  very  much  please  yon ;  and  it  is  certunly  a  Tery  yaloable 
hliily  possession. 

'  **  I  hope,  my  dear  John,  I  have  acted  in  the  close  of  my  political  life, 
tocording  to  my  moral  and  religious  duties.  A  good  example  of  a  life, 
Ipent  in  an  endeavour  constantly  to  conform  to  those  duties  —  always  and 
Iner  to  regulate  conduct  by  the  rules  which  those  duties,  well  understood, 
describe,  is,  my  dearest  John,  the  best,  and  proudest,  and  most  valuable 
feheritance  I  can  bequeath  to  you  and  my  ftmily.  God  bless  you — ever 
kiess  you  — is  the  prayer  of  your  dear  grandmother,  and  of  your  affectionate 
(rand&the^ 

"  Eldon.*' 

JUufy  Elizabeth  Repton  to  Lord  Encombe,  —  (Extract) 

(May  5th,  1827.) 

"  The  hurry  and  &tigue  that  he  (Lord  Eldon)  has  gone  through,  during 

~  \  last  three  weeks,  is  quite  surprising ;  but,  thank, God,  he  has  kept  won- 

'  welL  The  King  sent  for  him  last  Sunday,  and,  as  far  as  concerned 

\f^  nodiing  could  be  more  gratifying  than  his  audience ;  and,  when 

HKNit  to  take  leave,  he  put  a  small  key  into  his  hand,  and  said  he  hoped 

irhen  lie  got  home  he  would  find  not  only  a  token  of  his  present  regard  for 

^m,  hut  of  that  which  he  must  feel  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life. 

**  Given  as  this  token  was,  my  dear  John,  it  cannot  jfkil  to  be  very  gra- 
GUying  to  us  aU.  On  Monday  your  grandfather  attended,  with  the  rest  of 
(he  Ministers,  to  ^ve  up  the  Seals  of  Office,  and  was,  of  course,  called  in 
Brst  The  King  was  so  much  affected  that  very  little  passed,  but  he  threw 
bis  arms  round  your  grandfather's  neck,  and  shed  tears." 

The  present  Earl  describes  the  gift  of  the  Sovereign  as  "con- 
Bisting  of  a  tankard  of  silver  gilt,  its  lid  having  an  accession- 
medal  of  the  King  embodied  therein,  and  bearing  on  the  lower 
dde  these  words :  — 

•*  *  THE  GIFT  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  KINO  OEOBGE  IV. 

TO  HIS  HXGHLY-VALITED  AND    EXCELLENT  FRIEND 

JOHN  EARL  OF  ELDON, 

LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR  OF  ENGLAND,   &C., 

UPON  HIS  RETIREINO.  FROM  HIS  OFFICIAL  DUTIES  IN   1827.* 

"  The  key  of  the  case  in  which  Lord  Eldon  found  it  stand- 
ing, had  been  put  into  his  hands  by  the  King  himself.'* 

Mr,  Farrer  to  Lord  Encombe, 

**  Dear  Encombe,  May  4th,  1827. 

**  I  went  to  Lord  Eldon,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him,  —  a  con- 
VOL.  II.  I 
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Tenation,  in  which  he  detailed  his  feetings  upon  the  late 
political  proceedings,  in  a  manner  that  gratified  my  mind,  and  satisfied  i 
that  he  had  acted  most  honourably,  and  that  he  felt  his  retirement  as  1 
best  friends  would  wish  him  to  feel  it  The  meeting  of  Parliament 
giTen  him  the  opportumty  of  making  a  full  explanation  of  his  conduct, 
was  most  satisfiictory  and  convincing.  It  was  deliyered  in  his  best 
clear,  manly,  powerful,  not  without  feeling  and  sensibility  in  finding  ] 
self  called  upon  to  repel  some  fidse  charges,  but  there  was  no  unb 
-softness.  I  nerer  was  more  gratified.  The  King's  present  is  a  very  , 
testimony ;  but  mark  the  delicacy  of  your  grandfather*8  feelings, 
he  accepted  absolutely,  he  consulted  his  colleagues  as  to  the  propriety  < 
his  accepting  it  with  reference  to  thenu  Their  answer  was,  you  mu 
accept  the  tankard,  and  you  must  provide  wine  for  us  to  drink  out  of  iL* 

Lord  Eldan  to  Lady  F.  J,  Bankes.  —(Extract) 

**  My  dearest  Fan,  Saturday  (May,  I827> 

"  Many  thanks  for  to-day's  letter.  I  can't  help  writing,  as  to-morrow  is 
not  a  post  day ;  though  to  be  honest,  and  say  the  truth,  my  head  is  in  a 
state  of  such  puzzle  between  winding  up  old  causes,  pressing  judgmenti, 
constant  interruptions  of  visitors,  and  I  know  not  what  besides,  that,  if  1 1 
did  not  feel  uneasy  if  I  did  not  send  you  my  love,  I  could  hardly  be  ex- 
cusable for  writing.  Of  news  I  have  none.  I  think  political  enmity  nuis 
higher,  and  waxes  warmer,  than  I  ever  knew  it  God  bless  us  all!  — to 
think  of  our  Prime  Minister's  principal  supporters  in  the  House  of 
Commons  being  Burdett  and  Brougham  !  Surely  such  things  can't  remain 
long. 

*'  I  still  think  that  the  Minister  must  either  fall,  or  be  borne  up  by  the 
Lansdowne  party.  That,  however,  seems  very  small,  as  one  looks  at  them 
when  congregated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Think  of  Lord  King  sitting 
among  the  Bishops !  I  am  afraid  that  that  Bench,  as  to  some  of  them,  will 
do  themselves  no  credit 

♦  «♦*«**  # 

*<  The  newspapers  are,  after  abusing  us  the  culpritis,  Eldon,  Wellington, 
Westmorehmd,  Bathurst,  Melville,  and  Peel,  wheeling  about,  and  becoming 
trumpeters  in  behalf  of  us,  the  acquitted  conspirators." 

A  very  gratifying  address  was  presented  to  Lord  Mdon  on 
his  retirement,  by  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  expressing  their 
grateful  sense  of  his  kindness  to  them  throughout  the  very  long 
period  for  which  he  had  held  the  Great  Seal,  and  bearing 
testimony  to  his  "  great  learning  and  unsullied  integrity."  It 
was  dated  May  5th  1827,  and  signed 

F.  P.  Stratford,  J.  S.  Harvey  f,  Samuel  C.  Cox,  James  Stephen,  J.  E. 
Dowdeswell,  F.  Gross,  James  Trower,  William  Wingfield,  J.  W.  Farrer, 
G.  Wilson,  R.  H  Eden.  J 

t  Accountant-OeneraL  %  Afterwards  Lord  Henley. 
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^^  The  answer  was  in  these  cordial  terms :  — 

«  May  7th,  1827. 
**  Lord  Eldon  has  reediyed,  irith  great  satlsfactioii,  the  letter  which  the 

( in  Chaneery  have  been  jdeased  to  address  to  him. 
**  He  reflects  with  great  pleasure  upon  the  fiiet,  that  he  has  given  to  the 

lie  the  benefit  of  the  serrioes  of  all  these  gentlemen. 
"  Separated  from  them,  as  being  no  longer  in  a  judicial  sitnation,  he 
i  that  he  may  carry  with  him  in  retirement  their  good  opinions,  and 
I  assures  them  Uiat,  ia  what  remains  to  him  of  life,  he  shall  most  anxiously 
,  as  £ir  as  he  can,  their  honour  and  wel&re.*' 

The  present  Earl  computes  the  total  duration  of  his  grand- 
father's Chancellorship  to  have  been  but  a  few  weeks  short  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  calculating  thus :  — 


Tears.  Months.  Days. 

**  Frcmi  14th  April  1801,1  A  o  o<4 
to  7th  February  1806         "/          '          " 

"From   1st  AprU  1807,1           .          .        on  o  29 

to  30th  April  1827             -J                              20  o  J9 


*«  Total  duration  -  -  -        24  10  23 


**  From  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  the  Great  Seal  of 
England  was  never  held  so  long  by  anj  other  individual,  lay  or 
clerical,  as  by  Lord  Eldon." 

The  anecdotes  which  occupy  the  succeeding  pages  are  all,  or 
most  of  them,  referable  to  the  period  of  Lord  Eldon's  Chan- 
cellorship ;  and  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  precise  dates,  will 
not  improperly  form  the  conclusion  of  this  chi^ter,  which  closes 
his  oficial  life.     The  first  seven  are  from  the  Anecdote  Book. 

"  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  *,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life, 
was  extremely  apt  to  fall  asleep.  This  happened  very  often  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  its  proceedings  were  in  some  measure 
interrupted  by  the  noise  which  his  Grace's  snoring  made. 
Upon  one  day,  whilst  he  was  sound  asleep,  and  very  sonorous, 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  came  up  with  a  bill,  and 
I  announced  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  Speaker,  that  the 
message  from  the  Commons  was,  that  the  Commons  had  passed 
a  biU  relative  to  Great  Snoring,  to  which  they  desired  their 
Lordships'  concurrence.  I  spoke  very  loud  when  I  mentioned 
Great  Snoring,  which,  with  a  laugh  throughout  the  House, 
awaked  the  Duke  out  of  his  great  snoring,  who  very  heartily 
joined  in  the  laugh.     Great  Snoring  is  a  parish,  I  forget  in 

*  Charles,  the  eleventh  Duke,  who  died  in  1815. 
I  2 
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what  county  *,  and  the  bill  was  a  bill  for  inclosing  the 
mons  of  that  parish." 

"  By  Act  of  Parliament,  an  Irish  Peer  has  his  right  to  V( 
in  the  election  of  Peers  to  sit  in  the  Parliament  of  the  Unil 
Kingdom,  resolved  in  the  House  of  Lords,  proving  his  pedi. 
An  Irish  Peer  asked  me  in  the  House  of  Lords,  how 
marriage  of  his  grandfather  ^as  to  be  proved  ?  I  told  him 
it  must  be  proved  in  the  usual  manner,  by  production  of 
register  of  the  parish  where  the  marriage  was  celebrated.  ^  BuL 
my  dear,'  says  he,  *  in  Ireland  there  are  very  few  parish  re-| 
gisters ;  I  don't  know  in  what  parish  my  grandfather  wnf 
married,  but  it  has  no  register.'  '  How  do  you  know  that^*  saii 
I,  4f  you  don't  know  the  parish?'  *  Oh,  ay/  said  he,  ^thati 
true,  it  did  not  occur  to  me.  But  it  is,'  he  added,  *  very  har^ 
my  Lord:  won't  my  testimony,  my  dear,  be  sufficient  to  prove 
my  grandfather's  marriage?'  'Certainly,  my  Lord,'  said  1^ 
*  it  will,  if  you  were  present  at  your  grandfather's  marriage  j 
otherwise  not.' " 

"  There  stands  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords  a  lai^e 
box,  half  full  of  papers  and  half  empty,  A  stroke  of  the  hand 
upon  it  makes  a  vast  noise,  and  is  extrem^y  distressing  if  often 
repeated.  Lord  Grenville  was  much  in  the  habit  of  inflicting 
blows  upon  it  whilst  speaking,  and  when  he  wished  to  make  the 
House  attentive.  Stunned  with  the  noise,  a  person  left  the 
House,  saying,  *  it  is  impossible  to  bear  this ;  'tis  box  et  prceterea 

"  Law,  Bishop  of  Elphin,  when  he  was  first  in  Ireland,  had 
strong  feelings  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  During  his 
residence  in  Ireland  he  became  hostile  to  them.  He  came  and 
sat  upon  the  "Woolsack  with  me  one  day  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  began  a  conversation  respecting  the  Catholic  claims.  He 
said  he  had  told  Ned  that  morning  (so  he  styled  his  brother 
Edward,  then  Lord  Ellenborough,)  the  long  and  the  short  of  the 
argument,  all  that  need  be  said  about  it.  Upon  my  asking  him 
what  was  his  argument,  he  replied,  *  I  can't  see  why  we  should 
allow  those  people  any  places  upon  earth,  who  will  not  allow  us 
to  have  any  in  heaven.'" 

"  Lord  Donoughmore  came  to  me  upon  the  "Woolsack,  upon 
a  day  in  which  something  was  to  pass  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, and  an  eminent  Prelate,  it  was  understood,  was  to  vote 

*  In  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
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itli  Donoughmbre.  Entering  into  conversation  with  me,  Lord 
onoughmore  said,  *  What  say  you  to  us  now  ?  We  have  got 
f  great  card  to-night.'  I  said,  '  What  card  do  you  mean  ?  I 
ow  the  King  is  not  with  you ;  there  ifi  no  Queen ;  there  is 
ily  another  great  card.'  'What,'  said  Donoughmore,  *  The 
ght  Reverend  Prelate  a  Eiiave  I'  *  Vou  have  called  him 
Ji),'  said  I,  '  I  have  not.' " 

^  Mr.  Quarme,  Deputy  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod  in  the  House 
<tf  Lords,  was  crossing  the  street  by  the  Horse  Guards,  when  it 
was  very  dirty.  Being  a  very  diminutive  man,  a  soldier  picked 
Jiam  up  under  his  arm,  and  set  him  down  on  the  opposite  side  of 
^e  streets  Quarme  was  very  angry,  and  swore  at  him  ^r  what 
he  had  done.  *  Oh,'  said  the  soldier,  *  if  I  have  done  wrong,  111 
set  matters  right  again  immediately :'  and  so  picked  up  Quarme 
again,  and  set  him  down  exactly  in  the  same  dirt  out  of  which 
he  had  before  taken  him." 

"  A  prelate  told  me  that  a  clergyman,  to  whom  he  had  given 
a  living  us  soon  as  he  as&ed  it,  and  who  protested  that  he  was 
BO  satisfied  that  he  never  would  trouble  his  patron  again,-  neyer- 
iheless,  in  a  very  short  time,  applied  to  him  for  another  vacant 
benefice.  The  party  applied  to  said  he:  should  take  some  time 
to  consider  it,  and  should  not  give  it  away  immediately.  The 
applicant  pressed  him,  saying,  ^  Bis  dot,  qui  cito  d^it;*^- 
*  which  being  interpreted,'  rejoined  the  party  applied  to,  *  means, 
I  suppose,  that  having  given  one  living  to  you  without  hesi- 
tation, I  am  expected  darebis,  and  to  give  you  another  i '"  * 

«  I  consider,"  said  Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs.  Forster,  "  that  En- 
oombe  used  •  to  renew  my  life,  daring  the  short  period  I  could 
spend  here  every  year  when  I  was  Chancellor ;  for  I  laid  it  down 
as  a  rule,  that  I  would  transact  no  business  here.  Had  I  not 
done  80^  I  should  have  been  beset  with  all  sorts  of  applicants." 
One  of  th<3se,  as  "Lord  Mdon  told  Mr.  Stratford,  the  Master  in 
Chancery,  was  a  country  clergyman,  who  found  his  way  to  En- 
combe,  and  asked  for  the  Chancellor.    .The  servant,  who  opened 

*  Note  bt  the  fbbsemt  Eabl. 

'*Biidat 

Qui  dto  dat  t  minimi  gratia  tarda  preti  est.'* 

Akiat'*  EmiUms,  162,  line  9. 

Queen  Elizabefh  was  dilatory  enough  in  suits,  of  her  own  natard  ;  and 
the  Lord  Treasorer  Bilrieigh,  to  feed  her  hnmonr,  would  say  to  her,  '*  Ma- 
dun,  yxHt  do  well  to  l6t  suitors  stay ;  for  I  shall  tell  you,  bis  dat,  qui  cito  dat: 
if  you  £^raiit  them  speedily,  they  will  come  again  the  sooner."  —  Bacon's 
Works,  8to.  1825,  vol  i  366.,  Apophthegm  71. 
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the  door,  s«id  his  Lordship  was  out  shooting.  "  Which  way  v^ 
"  he  gone  ?"  replied  the  clergyman^  "  What  is  your  business 
"  Sir  ?"  asked  the  servant  "  Nevermind,"  rejoined  the  clergy-, 
man,  "  only  just  tell  me  which  way  your  master  i»  gone."  The 
servant  pointed  out  the  quarter  in  which  the  Chancellor  was  t(K 
be  found,  and  the  stranger,  following  the  direction,  was  not  loi^ 
before  he  came  up  with  a  man  canying  a  gun,  and  accompanied, 
by  a  brace  of  dogs,  but  somewhat  shabbily  dressed;  of  whom 
he  inquired  whereabouts  the  Chancellor  might  be  found.  ^  Nol^ 
^*  far  oif,"  said  the  i^rtsman :  and,  just  a&  he  spoke,  a  covey  of 
partridges  got  up,  at  which  he  fired,  but  without  success.  The 
stranger  left  him,  crossed  another  field  or  two,  and  witnessed^ 
from  a  little  distance,  the  discharge  of  several  shots  as  unpro- 
ductive u^  the  first.  "  You  don't  seem  to  make  much  of  that^*^ 
said  he^  coming  back ;  **  I  wish  you  could  tdl  me  where  to  meet 
"  with  Lord  Eldon.**  —  Why  then,"  said  the  other,  '<  I  am  Lord 
^'  Eldon.'^  The  clergyman  fell  a  stammering  and  apologisiog^ 
till  the  Chancellor  asked  him,  rather  shortly,  whence  he  came, 
how  be  had  got  to  £ncombe,  and  what  he  wanted  there.  .  The 
poor  clergyman  said  he  had  come  from  Lancashire  to  the  Bull 
and  Mouth  in  London ;  and  that,  finding  the  Chancesllor  had 
left  town,  and  having  no  money  to  ^ar^  he  had  walked  horn 

London  to  Encombe ;  and  that  he  was  Mr. ^  the  curate  of  a 

small  parish,  which  he  mentioned,  and  of  which  the  incumbent 
was  just  dead;  and  that  he  was  come  to  solicit  the  vacant 
benefice.  ^  I  never  give  answers  to  applicants  coming  hither,** 
said  the  Chancellor,  "  or  I  should  never  have  a  moment  to  my- 
*^  self ;  and  I  can  only  express  my  regret  that  ypu  should  have 
*^  taken  the  trouble  of  coming  so  fkr  to  no  purpose^"  The  suitor 
said,  if  so,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  go  back  to  the  Bull  and 
Mouth,  where  he  expected  to  find  a  friend  who  would  give  him 
a  cast  back  into  Lancashire :  and  with  a  heavy  heart,  took  leave. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  a  letter,  in  an  unknown 
hand,  was  waiting  for  him.  He  opened  the  cover  with  the 
anxious  curiosity  of  a  man  to  whom  epistolary  communications 
are  rare ;  and  had  the  joy  of  finding  in  it  a  good-humoured  note 
from  the  Chancellor,  giving  him  the  preferment.  ^  But  now," 
said  Lord  Eldon,  in  telling  the  story  to  Master  Stratford,  ^^  see 
"  the  ingratitude  of  mankind.  It  was  not  long  before  a  large 
*^  present  of  game  reached  me,  with  a  letter  from  my  new-made 
'^  rector,  purporting  that  he  had  sent  it  me,  because,  from  what 
''  he  had  seen  of  my  shooimgy  he  supposed  I  must  be  badly  off 
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^  for  game !  Think  of  his  taming  upon  me  in  this  way  after 
^  the  kindness  I  had  done  him,  and  wounding  me  in  my  very 

*  tenderest  point  I " 

'^  The  'Whigs,'*  Buys  the  imter  of  a  letter  to  the  late  Lord  Feyersham, 
dated  January  182S,  ''have  got  up  a  fine  story  of  a  clergyman  haying 
lately  got  a  Hying  from  the  Chancellor  by  aiding  and  commending  his 
liiooting.  The  tale  was,  that  this  same  ^ergyman  went  to  Encombe  on  the 
%rrand  alliided  to.  He  was  told  at  tke  house  that  the  Chancellor  was  out 
a*shooting,  hut,  when  he  retumed,  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  seen 
#B  bosiness.  Besolyed,  howeyer,  on  an  audience,  the  gentleman  got  to 
learn  which  way  the  Chancellor  went —traced  him  by  the  report  of  his 
gim  —  passed  a  coyey  at  which  his  Lordship  had  been  firing,  and  boldly 
told  lum  of  his  olgect,  which  occasioned  the  following  dialogue :  —  Chan, 

*  It  is  highly  impertinent  in  you  to  intrude  yourself  here,  and  I  shall  ha?e 
nothing  to  say  to  you  on  your  business.'  —  Ckrg,  [apparently  silenced,  as 
haying  got  his  answer]  *  Has  your  Lordship  had  good  success  to-day  ? '  — 
Chan.  '  No,  I  cannot  say  I  haye ;  I  missed  at  a  coyey  just  now/ —  Clerg. 
*1  saw  that  coyey  light  as  I  came  along.' — Chan,  'Did  you?  Will  you 
take  me  to  them  ? '  —  They  went  forward,  and  the  Chancellor  fired  and 
luL  —  Clerg,  *  That  was  an  excellent  shot*  —  Chan.  *  I  think  it  was  yery 
welL'  —  Clerg.  *•  I  marked  the  birds,  and  will  take  your  Lordship  to  them 
if  you  will  allow  me.'  —  As  they  went  along  his  Lordship  grew  more 
ftmiliar,  asked  if  he  eyer  shot,  and  then  inquired  particulars  of  his  situation, 
to  which  he  seemed  to  listen  fiiyourably. —  Clerg,  *■  I  haye  a  letter  from 
Lord  Tarborough  to  your  Lordship.'  —  Chan,  *  Why  did  you  not  mention 
tint  at  first?' —  Clerg,  *  Because  your  Lordship  seemed  angry  with  me, 
and  forbade  my  saying  any  thing  further.  —  Chan,  *  Well,  I  will  think  of 
the  matter  when  I  get  to  London ;  let  me  be  applied  to  there/  And  so  the 
story  is,  that  the  Hying  was  given  him." 

"  The  following  correspondence^"  said  Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs, 
Forster,  "  once  took  place  between  my  old  friend.  Dr.  Fisher  of 
the  Charter  House,  and  me.  He  applied  to  me  for  a  piece  of 
preferment  then  yacant,  in  my  gift ;  so  I  wrote  to  him : 

*«  *  Dear  Fisher, 
**  *  I  cannot,  to-day,  giye  you  the  preferment  for  which  you  ask. 
^  *  I  remain  your  sincere  friend, 
J  ««Eldon. 

«  •  Turn  oyer.' 
"  Then,  on  the  other  side, 

•*  •  I  gaye  it  to  you  yesterday.'  ** 

A  relative  of  Dr.  Griffith,  Master  of  University  College,  Ox- 
ford, related  to  Miss  Forster  the  following  instance  of  Lord 
£ldon's  kindness  to  the  worthy  Doctor.  '<  Lord  Eldon  had 
offered  various  livings  to  his  acceptance,  which  Dr.  Griffith  had 
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always  refused.  At  last,  afraid  he  might  appear  ungrateful,  the 
Doctor  accepted  one  in  Yorkshire :  the  reason  of  his  having 
declined  the  others  was,  that  his  office  at  Oxford  prevented  his 
being  able  to  reside,  and  he  did  not  like  to  hold  preferment  when 
he  could  not  personally  perform  the  dudes.  This  feeling  was 
so  strong,  that  he  was  literally  unhappy  in  the  possession  of  the 
living  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  the  end  of  two  yeara  he  wrote  t» 
Lord  Eldon,  to  entreat  permission  to  resign  it,  and,  that  Lord 
Eldon  might  not  think  him  ungrateful,  he  assigned  the  reasdn 
for  so  doing.  Lord  Eldon  answered  him  most  kindly,  giving 
permission,  but  entreating  as  a  favour,  that  the  resignatioD 
should  not  be  sent  in  immediately,  but  that  Dr.  Griffith  shooM 
retain  the  living  a  short  time  longer.  Li  about  nine  month's 
afterward,  Lord  Eldon  again  wrote  to  Dr.  Griffith,  telling  him 
that  he  might  now  resign  the  living  in  Yorkshire,  and  that  he 
had  pleasure  in  offering  him  a  stall  at  Bristol  just  become 
vacant,  that  being  a  piece  of  preferment  that  did  not  require 
residence.  Dr.  Griffith  accepted  it,  deeply  gratified  with  hia 
patron's  kind  consideration."  Before  he  took  possession  of  it, 
he  again  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Eldon^  requesting  him  to 
take  a  stall  that  meanwhile  had  become  vacant  at  Gloucester, 
instead  of  the  preferment  at  Bristol,  where  Lord  Eldon  wished 
to  place  a  member  of  his  Lady's  family.  Dr.  Griffith  accord- 
ingly became  a  prebendary  .of  Gloucester. . 

The  next  three  anecdotes  are  communicated  by  the  present 
Earl,  as  having  been  derived  from  the  Chancellor's  own  mouth.  * 

"  A  counsel  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  happening  to  say,,  of 
himself  and  a  brother  barrister  who  represented  another  party 
in  the  cause,,  '  that  though  the  case  might  look  as  if  it  were  one 
of  collusion,  there  was  really  no  understanding  between  them,^ 
the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Eldon)  said,  *  I  once  heard  a  gentle- 
man in  the  House  of  Commons  inform  the  members  present,  that 
himself  and  another  individual  had  but  one  idea  betwe^i  them ; 
but  I  think  you  are  going  rather  farther  to  say  that  another 
gentleman  and  yourself  have  no  understanding  between  you.'  " 

Mr.  Basil  Montagu,  arguing  as  eounsel  b^ore  Lord  Eldon, 
had  illustrated  his  speech  with  several  anecdotes,  which  made  a 
considerable  additioii  to  its  length.  On  his  making  some  refer- 
ence to  what  he  designated  as  the  fabric  of  his  argument,  the 
Chancellor  said,  *  Mr.  Montagu,  jovlt  fabric  appears  to  be  com-* 
posed  of  so  many  stories^  that  I  fear  we  shall  never  get  to  thft 
topofit.'*^    .  '  . 
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<'  On  an  application  against  Mr.  Pierce  Egan,  the  author  of 
'  Boxiana,'  to  restrain  him  from  publishing  a  fourth  volume  of 
tliat  work,  he  pleaded  for  himself,  and  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  injunction.  He  rose  to  thank  his  Lordship,  after  the  case 
was  disposed  of,  for  the.  patient  attention  bestowed  upon  him ; 
bat  Lord  Eldon,  unwilling  to  hear  his  own  praises,  cut  the 
eulogy  short  by  exclaiming,'  '  Mr.  Egan,  you  have  gained  all 
''you  want,  and  now  the  sooner  you  take  your  awn  head  and 
*  mine  out  of  Chancery ^  the  better.' " 

Here  end  the  records  of  Lord  Eldon's  Chancellorship.  The 
'lenudnder  of  his  history  will  show  him,  however,  still  faithfully 
serving  his  country,  —  opposing  the  weight  of  his  years,  his 
abilities,  and  his  character,  against  the  rash  delusions  of  the 
time, — and,  with  stedfast  and  calm  disregard  to  all  the  odds  of 
passion  and  power,  defending,  to  his  latest  strength,  the  institu- 
'tions  which  his  manhood  had  been  devoted  to  maintain. 
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CHAPTER  L. 
1827. 

Lord  Ekkm  to  Lady  F.  J.  ^oiiAes.— (Extract) 

(May,  1827.) 
'*  I WBITE  a  scrap.  Never  mind  the  name  *  scr^p ; '  it  serres  the  purpose 
as  well  as  the  more  dignified  term  *  letter,'  to  convey  from  those  irh» 
affectionafedy  lore  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  what  is  best  worthy 
of  that  person's  acceptance,  the  tenderestand  warmest  feelings  of  cordial, 
heart-felt  attachment :  as  such  a  scrap,  reoeive  this,  as  I  have  recdved 
yours  of  this  day. 

"  We  have  no  news.  The  violence  of  the  young  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  are  attached  to  the  late  Government,  has  done  the  ez.- 
ministers,  as  I  feared  it  would,  some  damage.  John  Bull  don't  like  to  see 
any  body  too  hard  pressed ;  and  his  pity  sometimes  leads  him  to  inclinatioB, 
which  his  judgment  would  not  have  approved  if  commiseration  had  not 
been  excited.  But,  to  be  sure,  never  was  such  a  piebald  Administration 
as  this  is  likely  to  be,  if  it  is  finally  formed  by  the  juncUon  of  some  of  the 
Whigs.'' 

Mr.  Brougham,  who  by  the  death  of  the  Queen  had  lost  the 
office  of  Attorney-General  to  her  Majesty,  and  with  it  the  ap- 
pertaining precedence  at  the  Bar,  was  now  invested  with  per- 
manent rank,  the  gift  of  the  new  Ministry,  whom  he  was 
eagerly  supporting  in  the  House  of  Coi^mons.  He  had  tiiere^ 
during  several  years,  been  a  fierce  assailant  of  LordEldon,  who, 
in  the  Anecdote  Book,  speaks  of  his  attacks  as  follows : — 

*^  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  conduct  of  that  gentleman 
was  often  attributed  to  his  not  having  a  silk  gown,  and  his  not 
having  that  silk  gown  was  supposed  to  be  by  him  attributed  to 
me.  It  was  known  by  many,  that  his  Majesty  was  so  offended 
by  parts  of  his  speeches  upon  the  proceedings  on  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  in  the  case  of  Queen  Caroline,  that  he 
would  not  hear  of  that  gentleman's  being  appointed  one  of  the 
King's  counsel ;  and  I  was  repeatedly  told  by  his  Majesty,  that 
he  should  consider  it  as  an  affront  to  himself,  if  I  should  pro- 
pose to  him  sucb  an  appointment.  My  suggestion  always  was, 
that  it  did  not  become  the  dignity  of  his  Majesty  to  manifest 
that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  B.  could  so  affect  him,  and  I  stated  the 
great  inconvenience  and  injustice  which  it  occasioned  to  other 
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gentlemen  at  the  Bar,  as  promoting  them  in  their  profession  was 
not  merely  overlooking  Brougham,  but  doing  him  the  injury,  as 
it  would  be  thought,  of  making  promotions  to  his  prejudice ; 
that  it  was  not  merely  refusing  him  a  favour,  by  not  promoting 
liim  in  the  ordinary  course  of  professional  advancement,  but 
d^rading  him  by  advancing  others.  His  Majesty,  however, 
remained  determined  not  to  give  him  the  appointment.  Upon 
the  late  change  of  Administration  (1827)  I  received  a  message 
from  the  King,  to  inform  me  that  he  had  then  consented  to  give 
Iiim  a  silk  gown,  by  giving  him  a  Patent  of  Precedence.  That 
message  was  delivered  to  me  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  I  desired 
idm  to  express  my  duty  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  state  that  I  con- 
sidered the  communication  as  an  authority  to  me  to  mention 
tiiat  it  was  his  Majesty's  act  which  had  prevented  this  appoint- 
ment from  being  made  at  an  earlier  period,  and  which  the 
Chancellor  promised  me  to  state  to  the  King.  The  Archbishop 
of  York  also  delivered  to  me  a  message  from  Mr.  B.,  stating 
that  he  knew  that  I  had  not  stood  in  the  way  of  his  preferment, 
hat  that  it  was  the  act  of  his  Majesty  that  he  had  not  before 
l)ee&  promoted.  Subsequently  to  this  was  pronounced  his 
panegyric  upon  me  at  Liverpool,  and  something  of  the  same 
land  in  the  cause  at  Lancaster  relative  to  an  obstruction  in  the 
River  Mersey.  The  same  misrepresentation  of  my  conduct  pre- 
vailed as  to  Mr.  Denman." 

A  bill  for  the  alteration  of  the  Game  Laws  was  the  sulject 
of  some  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  11th  of  May. 
Long  Abingdon  having  opposed  it, 

Lord  Eldon  said  he  wished  to  o£fer  a  few  words  respecting  it,  more  espe- 
oaOy  because,  in  the  days  of  his  yonih,  he  had  been  probably  as  great  a 
poacher  as  any  one,  on  tiie  binds  of  the  Noble  Lord  who  had  jnst  resumed 
his  seat,  and  to  whom  this  was,  perhaps,  the  best  moment  to  tender  an 
•potogy.  [A  lavgh,']  He  went  on  to  express  his  disapproval  of  the  biU, 
I'bidi  he  thought  would  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  offence  of 
poaching,  and  which  did  nothing  toward  repressing  the  objectionable 
iBodera  practice  of  collecting  game  in  large  quantities  within  narrow  limits, 
^  the  purpose  of  battues.  (With  reference  to  the  vulgar  error,  that  a  man 
starting  game  on  his  own  land  had  a  right  to  pursue  it  over  the  land  of 
*BoUier,  he  related  to  the  House  his  fkvourite  story  about  poachers  at  En- 
ewnbe.*) 

The  attempt  to  relax  the  marriage  law  in  favour  of  the  Uni- 
^lurians  was  renewed  in  this  Session.     On  the  motion  of  Lord 

*  Already  given  near  the  end  of  Chap.  XXV I. 
I  6 
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Lansdowne,  in  Jnne,  for  going  into  Committee  upon  a  bilt' 
passed  by  the  Commons  for  this  purpose,  Lord  Eldon  repeated  > 
his  former  objections  somewhat  more  in  detaiLf  He  added 
some  further  remarks,  the  principal  of  which  are  contained  in  a< 
paper,  found  in  his  hand-writing  since  his  death.  The  mosl 
material  passages  of  that  paper  are  the  following  :— 

The  whole  ground  of  complaint  the  Unitarians  have  is  in  the  fact  that; 
in  the  blessing  which  th6  minister  pronoonces  at  the  close  of  the  nuirriflgie 
ceremony^  he  blesses  the  parties  in  the  names  of  **  God  the  Father,  Godt 
the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost."  As  a  clergyman  of  the  Chuircli  of 
England  and  a  Trinitarian,  if  he  said  only  **  God  bless  yon,"  he  must  nnder 
the  word — the  single  word— "God" — mean  exactly  the  same  as  he  ex- 
presses in  an  these  words.  The  Unitarians  don't,  I  understand,  object,,  in 
Baptism,  to  baptism  **  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
"  Ghost;"  indeed  they  can't — for  our  Saviour  himself,  if  memory  serves 
rightly,  commands  baptism  in  those  names — but  they  object  to  receive  a 
blessing  where  the  word  **  God  "  is  used  as  above.  It  seems  but  a  whim-f 
sical  ground  of  complaint,  for  the  ceremonial  requires  no  answer  to  be 
made  by  them  to  the  blessing — no  assent  to  it  If  the  Jew  was  to  say  to 
toe,  "  God  bless  you," — if  the  Unitarian  was  to  say  to  me,  "  God  bless 
you," — if  our  "ancient  ally,"  the  Turk,  was  to  say  to  me,  "God  bless 
you," — I  should  think  myself  a  strange  peevish  creature,  (if  nothing  -was 
required  of  me,)  if  I  thought  my  conscience  insulted  by  the  kind  expres- 
sion of  the  Jew,  the  Unitarian,  or  thei  Turk,  because  they  used  the  expres- 
sion "  God,"  each  of  them  giving  a  different  meaning  from  that  in  which  I, 
a  Trinitarian,  a  Church  of  England  man,  used  the  same  word  "  God." 
*  *  *  «  *  * 

Where  are  these  exceptions,  as  to  the  mode  of  celebrating  marriage,  to 
stop  ?  If  the  Unitarians  obtain  this,  how  can  the  Roman  Catholics  be 
denied  a  bill  of  the  same  nature  ?  Marriage  with  them  is  a  sacrament ;  a 
sacrament  in  the  administration  of  which  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  only 
can  effectually  act ;  yet  they  don't  refhse,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  to 
submit,  and  do  submit,  to  marry  in  the  Protestant  Church,  where  the  cere^ 
mony  is  no  sacrament,  though  holy,  and  where  the  minister  is  by  many  of 
them  not  considered  as  a  duly-ordained  priest  If  you  compel  the  (Roman 
Catholic)  Trinitarian  to  be  married  in  your  church  as  well  as  in  his  own, 
will  you  allow  him  to  remain  subject  to  this  grievance,  while  you  relieve 
the  Anti-trinitarian  by  this  bill? 

Hon^  many  other  members  of  the  different  sects  in  this  country  may 
apply  to  you  ? 

After  arguing  in  his  speech  to  the  effect  of  the  foregoing  ex- 
tracts, Lord  Eldon  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  but  was  out- 
voted by  a  majority  of  61  against  54.  This  was  on  the  26th  of 
June :  on  the  29th  the  bill  was  abandoned.    The  Session  of 

t  See  his  speeches  in  1824,  Chap.  XLVL 
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Sirliainent  for  1827  dosed  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  Lord  EkLon 
lefured,  as  usual,  to  his  seat  at  Encombe. 
.  He  had  formed  but  too  accurate  an  opinion,  when,  in  his 
ktter  to  Lady  Frances  Bankes  announcing  Lord  liverpoors 
apoplectic  seizure,  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Canning's  health  as  likely  to 
be  unequal  to  the  labours  of  First  Minister.  In  the  beginning 
of  August,  Mr.  Canning  was  attacked  by  an  inflammatory  fever, 
succeeding  to^  or  proceeding  from,  other  ailments;  and  on  the 
8th  his  GoYemment  was  terminated,  almost  in  its  very  outset^ 
hj  his  death. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Canning  was  of  the  largest  scope  and  of 
the  finest  order.  Upon  some  of  those  general  principles  of 
politics  which  have  become  associated  with  his  memory,  the 
judgments  of  mankind  will  probably  be  ever  divided ;  but,  even 
with  the  most  determined  of  his  opponents,  it  has  long  ceased 
to  be  matter  of  question,  that  boldness,  originality,  and  grandeur^ 
were  the  characteristics  of  his  policy.  That  policy,  too,  was 
essentially  English.  It  was  upon  English  principles  that  he 
upheld  authority  —  it  was  upon  English  principles  that  he  sue* 
eoured  liberty — -it  was  to  English  interests,  in  the  most  enlarged 
and  generous  sense,  that  his  heart  and  his  energies  were  de- 
voted— and  his  leading  conviction  was  that  England,  to  be  safe 
and  happy,  must  be  great."* 

It  was  not,  however,  until  his  latter  years,  that  he  reached 
the  full  measure  of  his  merited  fame.  He  had  attained  no  small 
celebrity  at  college,  and  even  at  school ;  and  had  acquired,  be^ 
fore  he  was  five-and-thirty  years  of  age,  great  literary  distinc-* 
tion  and  a  pre-eminent  reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  that  loftier  praise,  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  leader  of  his 
country's  councils,  was  reluctantly  and  slowly  conceded.  Long 
before  the  public  in  general  had  recognised  the  real  extent  of 
Ms  powers,  he  had  been  characterised  by  one  of  the  more  dis- 
cerning and  candid  of  his  opponents  f  as  "  the  first  logician  in 
Europe."  But  ordinary  observers  climg  to  ordinary  prejudices. 
The  combination  of  soHd  with  brilliant  qualities  is  so  rare,  that 
people  commonly  suppose  an  abundant  sparkling  of  wit  on  the 
Borfiice.  to  indicate  a  dearth  of  wisdom  beneath.  The  self-love 
of  the  vulgar  will  not  brook  to  acknowledge  any  one  man  as 
tiieir  superior  in  several  distinct  departments  of  mind ;  and  thus 

'  *  See  the  spirited  sketch  of  his  character  and  policy,  prefixed  to  his 
speeches  by  Mr.  Therry,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 
t  Lord  Holland,  in  the.  House  of  Lords. 
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it  was  assumed,  that  the  dazzling  favourite  of  the  House  of 
Commons  could  not  possibly  possess  the  qualifications  of  *a 
sound  statesman.    The  full  recognition  of  his  superiority  was 
further  retarded  bj  another  cause  which  it  must  be  owned  tfast- 
he  had  himself  set  in  motion  —  the  ill-will  of  those  whom,  his 
talent  for  ridicule  had  annoyed.    The  laugh  passes  away,  but 
the  smart  remains ;  and  none  are  more  thin-skinned  Idiiui  the 
thick-witted.     Those  whom  in  the  buoyancy  of  his  spirits  he 
had  satirised,  and  among  whom  were  found  some  members  even 
of  his  own  political  party,  sought  their  reyenge  according  to 
their  nature,  and  gave  him  out  as  a  mercurial,  flighly  rheto- 
rician, a  mere  epigrammatist,. wanting  in  all  the  solid  parts  of 
business.     At  his  entrance  into  the  Cabinet,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  the  offence  was  still  unforgiven,  and  the  dis- 
paragement was  still  reiterated.    When  the  Ministry  began  to 
divide  itself  into  two  sections,  the  one  somewhat  rigid  in  its 
adhesion  to  actual  establishments,  and  the  other  a  little  adven- 
turous in  experiments  and  concessions,  the  part  taken  by  Mr. 
Canning,  in  favour  of  the  larger  and  more  hazardous  theories, 
led  to  certain  differences  of  opinion  between  him  and  Lord 
Eldon ;  and  of  these  differences,  widened  as  they  had  been  by 
the  Cabinet  conflicts  of  September  1809,  the  enemies  of  Mr. 
Canning  took  all  possible  advantage,  sedulously  contrasting  his 
character*,  such  as  they  themselves  had  chosen  to  misrepresent 
it,  with  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  Chancellor.     The  Chan- 
cellor, it  is  hardly  requisite  to  say,  had  no  share  in  these  pet^ 
attempts  —  for  no  man's  mind  was  more  averse  from  animosity 
or  intrigue,  and  no  man  was  less  disposed  to  seek  his  own  credit 
by  injurmg  the  personal  character  of  a  colleague;  but  it  is 
among  colleagues  that  political  differences  breed  most  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  something  of  a  militant  spirit  did  certainly  dis- 
close itself  now  and  then  between  these  two  distinguished 
members  of  the  Government.     In  Mr.  Canning  it  broke  out  by 
way  of  incidental  sarcasm  upon  the  old-fashioned  tenets  of  the 
legal  dignitary ;  while  the  Chancellor  would  indulge  in  a  little 
quiet  satire  on  the  stirring  genius  of  the  parliamentary  leader. 
But  the  fiercest  assailants  of  Mr.  Canning  were  the  low  party 
in  Church  and  State ;  who,  hating  him  for  his  anti-revolutionary 
principles,  and  galled  by  his  perpetual  and  powerful  chastise- 
ments of  their  foremost  pretenders,  dogged  him  with  unre- 

*  See  a  specimen  of  these  parallels  in  an  extract  from  Cobbetf  8  '*  Re- 
gister," at  the  beginning  of  Chap.  XLIX.  *        ^ 
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mittiiig  malioe,  in  hqpes,  by  damaging  his  fame,  to  discredit  his 
vothority.  They  were  ceaselessly  on  the  watch  for  the  slightest 
d^  in  his  parliamentary  or  official  course,  and,  of  the  few  blots 
'hd  BHMle,  every  one  was  hit.  At  length,  howeyer,  genius, 
connige^  and  time,  conquered  all  obstructions  :  and  the  English 
pei^l^  undeceived  as  to  his  character,  rendered  to  it  a  com- 
plete, though  a  tardy,  justice. 

As  an  onitor,  he  stood  beyond  rivalry,  and  almost  beyond 
'CiHnparison.     fie  combined,  as  has  been  happily  said, 

**  The  firee  movement,  spirit,  and  reality  of  British  Parliamentary  debate, 
irith  the  elaborate  perfection  of  the  forum  and  the  agora,  and  the  accessory 
aoocMnpUshments  and  graces  of  modem  literature.  **  * 

It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  affirm,  that  in  his  single 
person  were  united  all  the  highest  gifts  of  eloquence  which 
nature  had  distributed  among  the  most  eminent  of  his  Parlia- 
mentary competitors.  A  lucid,  close,  and  forcible  logic,  effective 
alike  for  the  establishment  of  truth,  and  the  exposure  of  ab- 
surdity, hypocrisy,  and  pretension, — an  elevated  tone  of  decla- 
mation, appealing  not  so  much  to  passion,  as  to  what  was  noblest 
m  thought  and  sentiment,— *a  stream  of  imagery  and  quotation, 
rich,  various,  and  yet  never  overflowing  the  main  subject, — a 
light  "  artillery  of  wit,**  so  disciplined,  that  not  a  shot  of  it 
iUshed  without  telling  upon  the  issue  of  the  conflict, — an  un- 
fuling,  yet  constantly  diversifled  harmony  of  period,  and  a 
magical  command  of  those  lightning  words  and  phrases,  which 
bum  themselves,  at  once  and  for  ever,  into  the  hearer's  mind, — 
these,  and  all  these  in  their  perfection,  were  among  the  powers 
of  that  eloquence  which  death  had  thus  suddenly  hushed. 

Deprived  of  Mr.  Canning,  the  Ministry  did  not  long  survive. 
Until  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  however,  it  went  on  under 
the  following  arrangement : — The  office  of  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  was  undertaken  by  Lord  Goderich,  and  that  of  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  Mr.  Herries :  Mr.  Huskisson,  who 
was  now  intended  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons,  succeeded 
Lord  Goderich  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  was  himself  replaced 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  by  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  afterwards  Lord 
Glenelg :  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  who  had  removed,  before  the 
death  of  Mr.  Canning,  to  the  Chief  Commissionership  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  had  been  already  succeeded  in  the  Home  Depart- 
ment by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  previously  a  member  of 

*  Mr.  ThipT's  Memoir,  p.  175. 
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that  Cabinet  withotit  office :  Mr.  Tierney  ^ntiered  the  Oiibhiet 
as  Master  of  the  Mint :  Lord  Harrowbj  retired ;  the  Duke  ci 
Portland  became  President  of  the  Council  in  his  room,  and  the 
Privy  Seal,  which  had  been  held  by  his  Grace,  was  transferroi 
to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle :  the  Duke  of  Wellington  resumed  the 
command  of  the  army^  which  he  had  resigned  in  the  preceding 
April,  but  did  not  take  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

On  this  last  of  the  Ministerial  arrangements,  Lord  Eldon's 
opinion  is  expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  tp 
LordEncombe: — 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe. — (Extract) 

(Without  date,  but  received  Angnst  26Ui,  1827.) 
**  Yoa  have  seen  that  the  Dake  of  WellingtOQ,  iiow  poor  Canning  a 
dead,  has  taken  the  command  of  the  army.  He  holds  that  this  connects 
him  no  more  with  Ministers  than  if  he  took  the  command  of  the  Horse 
Gnards,  as  I  hear.  This  is  not  inconsistent,  though  it  will  seem  to  the 
public  to  be  so,  when  it  may  be  said,  *  If  it  does  not  connect  him  with 
*  Ministers,  why  did  he  not  keep  it  under  Minister  Canning  ? '  I  happen 
to  know  that  there  is  a  very  satisfactory  difference  between  those  two 
cases.  I  wish  that  I  was  as  sure  that  it  does  not  connect  him  vnth 
Ministers.  I  am  sure  he  thinks  it  does  not ;  for  an  honester  man  does  not 
live.    But — I  say  no  more." 

The  Duke,  having  accepted  this  ofELce,  explained  his  motives 
to  a  few  of  his  political  connections,  through  the  medium  of  a 
letter  to  Lord  Westmorland, — of  which  a  copy  was  found 
among  Lord  Eldon's  papers,  having  been  sent  to  him  at  the 
Duke's  request  by  the  military  secretary.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somer- 
set, with  copies  of  the  letters  to  the  Duke  from  the  King  and 
Lord  Goderich,  and  of  the  Duke's  answers  : — 

The  Duke  of  WelUnffton  to  the  Earl  of  Westmorland, 

"  My  dear  Lord  Westmorland,  Kingston  Hall,  Aug.  i7th,  1827. 

*'  I  think  it  possible  you  may  not  come  here  to-day.     I  therefore  send 

you  the  enclosed  copies  of  letters  which  I  received  this  day,  by  the  hands 

of  Lord  Anglesey,  fh>m  the  King  and  Lord  Goderich,  and  of  my  answers.* 

*  Lord  Goderich  to  the  Duke  of  WeUington. 

"  Downing  Street, 
"  My  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  August  15th,  1827. 

*<  I  am  commanded  by  the  King  to  transmit  to  you,  by  the  lumds  ci 
Lord  Anglesey,  the  accompanying  letter  from  his  Majesty.  From  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  hope  you  will  accept  the  King^s  offer  ;  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  my  anxiety  that  you  should  do 
so  does  not  arise  from  any  thing  which  may  be  personal  to  myself,  but  from 
my  entire  conviction  that  your  return  to  the  command  of  the  army  is  of 
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Ihad  little  or  no  conversation  with  Lord  Anglesey.  It  appeared  to  me, 
^fttan  what  he  said,  that  the  King  wished  that  Mr.  Henries  should  be 
tSiaDcellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  that  Mr.  Herries  was  but  little  inclined 
lo  take  that  office ;  and  that,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  filled  by  Lord 
.fthnerston. 

.  **  You  areas  well  aware  as  I  am  of  what  has  passed  heretofore  between  his 
Majesty,  Mr.  Canning,  and  myself,  respecting  the  command  of  the  army. 
I  don't  think  I  could  haye  refiued  to  take  the  command  when  thus  frankly 
and  £Edrly  offered  to  me,  —  the  reasons  alleged  for  resigning*  it  no  longer 
^sas^ngy — without  taking  new  ground  for  my  refiisal,  differing  from  that 
iKfore  taken  as  the  reason  for  resigning,  and  inconsistent  with  my  former 


fhe  last  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  our  conmion  country,  which  can 
in  00  circumstances  forget  what  she  owes  to  your  long  and  distinguished 
services. 

"  To  say  more  would  only  be  to  repeat  thie  same  sentiments  in  other 
words ;  and  I  will  only  add  that  I  remain, 

"  My  dear  Duke  of  Wellington, 

^  Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

**  GODEBICH."^ 

King  George  IV.  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

"  My  dear  Friend,  Royal  Lodge,  August  15th,  1827. 

.  **  I  write  for  the  purpose  of  again  offering  to  you  the  command  of  my 
umy;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  time  is  arrived  when  the  country  wifl 
no  longer  be  deprived  of  tiie  benefit  of  your  high  talents. 

"  Always  with  great  truth, 

**  Your  sincere  Friend, 

"G.  R.'' 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  King  George  IV. 

**Kmg8ton  Hall,  August  17th,  1827. 
"  I  have  received  your  Majesty's  most  gracious  commands  conveying  to 
me  the  offer  of  the  command  of  your  Majesty's  army,  which  I  accept ;  and 
yoor  Majesty  may  rely  upon  it,  that  in  performing  the  duties  of  the  high 
fbtion  which  your  Msgesty  has  most  graciously  called  upon  me  to  fill,  it 
I  ^  be  my  earnest  wish  and  endeavour  to  give  your  Majesty  the  same 
tttis&ction  which  it  has  been  the  happiness  and  pride  of  my  life  to  give 
yott  heretofore,  —  which  is  submitted  to  your  Majesty  by  your  Majesty's 
most  devoted  subject,  Wellington." 

The  Duke  of  WMngton  to  Lord  Goderich. 
**My  dear  Lord  Goderich,  Kingston  Hall,  August  17th,  1827. 

"I  have  received  your  letter,  from  Lord  Anglesey.  I  have  never 
wonght  that  political  differences  of  opinion  ought  to  prevent  me  from 
fonunanding  lus  Majesty's  army  at  the  Horse  Guards,  equally  as  an  army 
^  the  field;  and  I  have  written  to  his  Majesty  in  answer  to  his  most 
P*««wa  letter,  that  I  accept  his  most  gracious  offer  of  the  command  of  his 
JJ'tty»  and  that  his  Majesty  may  rely  upon  it  that  in  the  performance  of 
we  duties  of  the  high  station  wmch  his  Majesty  has  most  graciously  called 
^ponmeto  fill,  it  will  be  my  earnest  wish  and  endeavour  to  give  his  Ma- 
J«ty  the  same  satisfaction  which  it  has  been  the  happiness  and  pride  of 
»7  life  to  give  him  heretofore.  Ever  yours, 

«*  Wellington." 
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professions  in  public,  as  irell  as  in  priyate,  and  in  writing.  I  have  stated 
to  Lord  Goderich  distinctly,  that  I  take  the  command  of  the  anny,  as  of 
an  army  in  the  field,  notwithstanding  political  differences  of  opinion.  I 
am  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  the  position  in  which  I  shall  he  placed,  hot  I 
think  I  can  overcome  that  difficulty  more  easily  than  I  could  the  ab«i> 
donment  of  my  professional  position,  or  any  inoonsisteney  upon  the  reatoas 
of  my  resignation.    Believe  me.  Ever  yours  most  sinoerdyt 

Lord  Eldon  having  written  to  the  Duke  on  the  subject  of 
these  communications,  received  the  following  answer  from  his 
illustrious  friend :  — 

The  Duke  of  WeBingUm  to  Lord  Eldon. 

"  My  dear  Lord  Eldon,  Strathfield  Saye,  Sept  1st,  1827. 

« I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter ;  and  as  I  had  not 
heard  from  you  on  the  subject  of  that  one,  which  I  had  desired  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset  to  show  you,  I  intended  to  write  to  you.  I  certainly 
thought  and  wished  that  there  should  be  no  mistake,  in  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  I  accepted  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief^  and  to  the 
relation  in  which  its  acceptance  would  place  me  to  the  politics  of  the  Go- 
vernment In  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  the  office  itself,  I  had  declared 
myself  in  public  as  well  as  in  private,  and  in  writing  to  his  Migesty  and  to 
his  late  Minister  ;  and  I  had  likewise  declared  in  Parliament  the  rehitioa 
in  which  I  should  stand  to  the  politics  of  the  Government  With  theie 
declarations  before  them,  the  King  and  his  Minister  called  upon  me  to  give 
my  service,  on  the  ground  of  the  public  interests  requiring  it ;  and,  in 
accepting,  I  have  again  declared  my  principle.  I  may  have  placed  myself 
too  high,  and,  like  others,  fedl  fh)m  the  difficult  position  which  I  have 
assumed.  But  this  is  quite  dear,  viz.  that  I  htwe  assxmied  that  position ; 
and  there  I  will  remain  as  long  as  I  can  do  any  good  in  it 

^  I  am  not  astonished  that  the  friends  of  the  Administration  should  con- 
sider this  arrangement  as  a  great  gain.  In  one  sense  it  is  so.  I^  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Administration  have  no  chum  upon  my  services  out  of  mj 
profession,  I,  on  the  other,  can  be  of  no  counsel  or  party  agunst  them ; 
and  they  are  certain  that  one  great  branch  of  the  service  will  be  conducted 
according  to  their  wishes." 

**  Ever,  my  dear  Lord  Eldon, 

**  Tours  most  sincerely, 

«  Weixington.*' 

Lord  Eldon  io  Lord  Encombe,  —  (Extract) 

"*  Sunday  night  (Sept  9th,  1827> 
*'  A  great  many  thanks  to  you  for  your  last  kind  letter.    With  respect 
to  the  political  part  of  it,  as  it  relates  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  though  1 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  he  i 
oonld  not  refiise  to  accept  the  command  of  the  army — and,  though  he  i&  i 
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fiot  in  the  Oabmet,  and  disappToves,  I  b«Ueye,  thoiroiighly,  iih»  formation 
ef  an  Administration  composed  of  persons  of  snch  opposite  public  prin- 
ciples, that,  if  they  are  all  honest  in  their  professed  opinions,  they  never 
could  agree  abont  any  interesting  pablic  matter,  ^«  yet  that  acceptance 
cannot  bnt  be,  I  think,  a  strong  prop  to  the  Administration,  as  the  present 
Opposition  cannot  possibly,  I  think,  have  the  benefit  of  his  coonsel  and 
advice  against  the  Administration,  if  they  choose  to  adopt  measures  which 
he  may  think  ought  not  to  be  adopted,  but  which  the  Commander-in-Chief 
may  be  obliged  to  execute.  Besides  this,  all  experience  proves,  that  when 
individuals  come  frequently  into  company  and  contact  with  each  other, 
they  soon  like  each  other  better  than  they  did  before ;  they  soften  as  to 
their  differences,  and  the  oil  and  vinegar  begin  to  lose  their  repugnant 
properties,  and  to  amalgamate  with  each  other  as  if  they  were  substances 
of  the  same  nature.  Among  those  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  Session, 
were  the  determined  friends  of  Wellington,  Peel,  and  Eldon,  the  opinions, 
as  to  W.'s  acceptance,  are  various.  Some  think  he  ought  not  to  have 
accepted — some  that  he  ought  —  some  that  he  should  have  made  con- 
ditions —  and  some  that  he  should  have  told  his  Msjesty  plainly,  that  he 
must  change  his  Administration,  and  take  the  late  Ministers  *,  and  that, 
npon  that  condition  only,  he  would  command  the  army.  This  last  opinion, 
I  am  sure  is  wrong — for  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  this  country  to  be  sure  that  they  will  have  their  Eing  (let  them  ever  so 
heartily  dislike  measures)  talked  to  aw  a  King — that  they  will  not  bear 
any  person's  dictating  to  him  —  that  they  will  not  endure  a  Sovereign 
over  their  Sovereign  —  and  particularly,  that  they  would  never  endure  ft 
person's  holding  such  language  to  the  King,  whom  they  would  consider  as 
a  military  man,  confiding  in  the  attachment  of  the  army  to  him ;  which 
army  he,  as  a  good  suljeot,  should,  by  every  proper  means  in  his  power, 
endeavour  to  attach  to  the  Sovereign.  After  all,  though  I  think  he  could 
sot  refuse  to  accept,  because  the  country  has  not  another  man  in  it  fit  to 
command  the  army,  I  think  the  acceptance,  though  unavoidable  in  my 
(pinion,  will  nevertheless  be  the  cause  of  much,  that,  with  my  principles,  I 
afaall  have  to  lament.  The  members  of  the  motley  Administration  and 
their  adherents  think  they  have  gained  a  vast  advantage. 
**  So  much  as  to  the  sahts  publuM,*' 

«  *       .        «  *  «  • 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  ^ftmrefll— (Extract.) 

"  Saturday  night  (firom  Encombe,  probably  Sept  1827). 

**  I  think  Lady  Eldon  is  somewhat  better.  Nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that  she  received  benefit  here  last  year,  and  Pennington  m>ged 
her  coming  here  again  this  year.  The  loneliness  of  the  place  is  far  from 
being  an  object  of  distaste  with  me.  Besides,  we  are  now  getting,  close  by, 
what  grieves  me,  as  likely  to  destroy  the  beauties  of  loneliness — we  are 
getting  a  nuisance  here  at  Swanage,  of  a  bathing  place  of  much  resort,— 
and  tUs  spot  unfortunately  becoming  a  lion  for  those  to  look  at  who  resort 
tee. 

**  As  to  being  out  of  a  town  where  nobody  that  comes  into  or  goes  out 
of  my  house  has  not  been  watched,  and  known  to  political  persons  upon  the 
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watch,  for  some  months,  I  was  eager  for  that,  among  other  reasons,  to 
leaye  town,  upon  which  I  will  tell  yoa  more  than  I  now  write  when  w^^ 
meet  It  is  perhaps  nnfortonate  too,  that  having  heen  accustomed,  erer 
since  I  was  called  to  the  Bar,  to  be  out  of  town  during  vacations,  I  have  an 
anxiety  to  continue  that  (perhaps  not  commendable  but  really  irresistible) 
as  long  as  I  can.  I  have  all  my  life  disliked  going  to  bathing  or  public 
places,  or  visiting  other  folks  at  their  homes  —  and  now  I  can't  spend  my 
time  at  inns,  when  I  am  out  of  town.  This  led  me  to  (perhaps  a  foolish 
measure)  buying  this  place,  which  we  have  been  very  fond  of  now  for 
twenty  years ;  and  after  the  very  great  expense  of  the  various  improve- 
ments, which  in  the  house,  gardens,  and  grounds,  I  have  been  at,  I  caniot 
bring  myself  to  throw  all  that  away — ^which  would  be  in&llibly  the  case  if 
we  did  not  occasionally  reside  here.  We  shall  probably  make  a  much 
shorter  stay,  however,  than  we  did  last  year, — I  think  certainly.  Being 
absent  from  your  society  I  can  assure  you  I  feel  very  painfully :  as  to  any 
other  society  in  London,  I  should  be  quite  content  to  have  done  with  it 
entirely." 

Lord  Eldm  to  Lady  Elizabeth  i2^fon.-<£xtract) 

(Franked  November  4th,  1827.) 
"  We  are  now  here  already  some  days  beyond  the  day  in  which,  in  any 
former  year,  we  could  remain  here.  It  is  at  least  as  pleasant  as  sitting  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  among  the  lawyers.  •  Shadwell  informs'me  by  letter  of 
his  appointment ;  his  letter  is  towiurds  me  a  very  handsome  one.  My  old 
acquaintance,  who  is  gone  to  Ireland  **,  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
pay  me  the  same  compliment ;  indeed,  commencing  a  Chancellorship  at 
Seventy-three  is  so  foolish  a  business,  that  perhaps  he  thought  it  most  ad- 
visible  to  be  silent  Fanny  is  very  well.  We  all  Join  in  affection  to  you, 
and  I  am.  Yours  ever,  Eldoh." 

With  the  year  1827,  ends  also  the  Anecdote  Book  of  Lord 
Eldon.    He  thus  concludes  it :  ^ — 

'^  Here  I  dose  this  volume,  which  at  different  idle  moments} 
and  without  much  attention  to  the  fact  whether  matters  recorded 
in  it,  deserve  to  be  remembered  or  not,  and  for  the  amusement 
of  my  grandson,  has  been  formed.  To  his  custody  the  volume 
is  committed,  linder  a  conviction  that  no  conununication  will  be 
permitted  by  him,  either  of  its  contents  or  of  any  part  of  its 
contents,  save  only  where  that  communication  may  be  made 
without  prejudice  to  the  character  of  his  ancestor." 

Never  was  a  caution  less  required.  Many  of  the  anecdotes 
and  recollections  which  that  book  contains  are  omitted  indeed 
from  this  biography,  as  being  ah*eady  known,  or  as  not  possess- 
ing  that  sort  of  interest  which  would  make  them  acceptable  to 
the  general  reader ;  but  neither  in  that  volume^  nor  in  any 

•  Sir  Anthony  Hart 
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of  tke  correspondence  which  has  been  perused  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  work,  amountiDg  to  upwards  of  2,000  letters  from 
Lord  Eldon  to  various  persons,  chiefly  members  of  his  own 
&mil7,  with  whom  he  would  naturally  have  had  least  reserve, 
has  there  been  found  one  sentence,  which  his  enemies,  if  any 
nich  survive,  could  have  distorted  to  the  disadvantage  of  his 
high  and  honest  fame  ;  no  underhand  motives  —  no  meannesses 
—no  duplicity  —  no  silly  vanity  —  no  offensive  egotism  —  not 
one  of  all  the  littlenesses  that  so  often  raise  a  laugh  against  wise 
men,  and  a  sneer  against  great  ones. 

Most  of  those  anecdotes  and  recollections  in  Lord  Eldon's 
manuscript  volume,  which  do  not  peculiarly  attach  themselves 
to  any  ascertidnable  date  in  this  biography,  seem  to  find  their 
place  conveniently  here,  at  the  point  of  time  where  that  volume 


"The  Lord  Sandwich  who  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
(in  1771),^was,  as  the  world  said,  very  profligate  and  without 
leligious  principles.  Dr.  Scott  of  Simonbum  diued  at  his  table, 
and,  as  report  stated,  was  about  to  say  grace  before  dinner, 
vben  Lord  Sandwich  said,  *  Stay,  doctor,  I  have  a  chaplain  of 
my  own,  who  is  coming  into  the  room ; '  and  immediately  a 
monkey  was  introduced  dressed  in  canonicals.  Scott  then 
apologised  for  having  obtruded  his  services,  assuring  Lord  Sand- 
wich that  he  did  not  know  his  Lordship  had  a  relation  in  orders." 

"  Alderman  Watson,  when  bathing  in  the  West  Lidies,  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  leg  by  the  bite  of  a  shark.  Some 
years  afterwards,  when  he  and  Wilkes  were  both  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  a  tax  upon  attorneys  was  proposed.  Alderman 
Watson  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  tax,  and  inveighed 
warmly  against  the  attorneys  in  general.  Somebody  asked 
Wilkes  what  made  his  brother  alderman  so  severe  upon  the 
attomies  ?  *  Why,'  said  Wilkes,  *  my  brother  alderman  was  bit 
by  a  shark  when  he  was  young,  and  has  never  forgiven  it.' " 

"When  Mr.  Harley  was  Lord  Mayor,  Wilkes  liaving  done 
some  discreditable  act,  Harley  told  him  that  he  should  inform 
the  Livery  what  he  had  done.  *  You  may  do  so,'  said  Wilkes ; 
'  I  shall  deny  it,  and  that  will  be  enough  with  them  to  induce 
them  to  thiidk  you  a  liar  and  me  a  most  honourable  man.' " 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ixe- 
^d,  be  took  frequent  occasion  to  remonstrate  with  his  company 
against  the  prevalent  practice  in  L*eland,  of  duelling  upon  trivial 
^^ccasions.    A  young  gentleman,  who  sat  next  him,  stated  his 
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opinion  as  concurring  with  the  Duke's,  observing  that  he  wi 
never  out  but  once,  and  that  that  was  not  to  fight  hiin«f>|f, 


as  his  father  was  to  fight,  h^  wished  to  see  that  the  old  bey 
haved  welL" 

",  Greorge  IV.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  met  with  a  Highlaa 
soldier,  very  far  advanced  in  years.  He  asked  him  whether : 
had  ever  been  in  England  before.  He  answered  shyly,  ^  Yi 
once,  —  as  far  as  Derby.' — That  was  when  he  was  in  the  Prei 
tender's  army." 

<^  When  even  a  most  worthy  man  is  surprised  into  doing 
act,  which,  not  under  the  influence  of  surprise,  he  would 
have  done,  he  is  hurried  into  maintaining  that  he  is  right 
has  done  no  wrong,  though  perhaps  he  was  the  last  man  in 
world  who  would  have  done  the  act,  or  attempted  to  justify  i 
if  not  taken  by  surprise.     I  remember  a  Kentish  clergyman 
named  Mr.  B  *  *  *,  who  was  as  worthy  a  man  as  ever  lived, 
who,  in  September,  had  leave  to  shoot  upon  a  gentleman's 
who  was  out  with  him,  and  upon  a  fine  cock  pheasant  rising 
shot  at  it,  and  brought  it  down.     ^  Mr.  B  *  *  *,'  said  the  gentled 
man  upon  whose  estate  they  were  shooting,  <  this  is  too  muchi 
You  had  my  leave  to  shoot  upon  my  estate,  and  not  content  witlt 
the  ample  sport  you  have  had  in  killing  partridges,  you  kill  — 
before  the  season  commences,  and  before  my  face  —  this  phea-*. 
sant.  This  is  too  much  —  it  is  past  bearing.'    *  Sir,'  said  B  *  *  •;< 
under  the  influence  of  surprise  and  misery,  ^  what,  do  you  caXt 
that  a  pheasant  ?    It  is  a  partridge,  and  nothing  but  a  par-j 
tridge.'    After  repeating  this  two  or  three  times  he  recollected; 
himself — made  no  apology  for  what  he  had  done  —  for  any^ 
man,  an  eager  shot,  may  kill  a  pheasant  that  rises  before  him  inf 
September  —  but  prayed  forgiveness  for  what  he  had  said  after* 
he  had  shot  the  bird,  and  hardly  forgave  himself." 

"  Mr.  Morton  Pitt,  member  for  the  county  of  Dorset,  esta^ 
blished  in  the  parish  of  Corfe  Castle,  a  ropery  to  employ  the 
poor.  George  Rose,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Morton  Pitt's 
acquaintance  and  friend,  thought  the  Grovemment  ought  to  en- 
courage this  act  of  provision  and  kindness  for  the  poor,  and  con* 
tracted  with  Mr.  M  Pitt  for  a  few  hundred  pounds'  worth  of 
cordage.  The  Act  of  Parliament  occurred  to  neither  of  them  ;■ 
but  soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Morton  Pitt,  in  consequence,  it  is  re- 
ported, of  threats  that  if  he  sat  and  voted  in  Parliament  he 
should  be  sued  for  the  penalties  as  a  contractor,  was  obliged  to 
be  re-elected  to  represent  the  county." 
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<*  At  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  on  the  9th  November,  at 
Guildhall,  it  is  customary  for  the  crier  to  give  the  toasts,  by 
stating  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Lady  Mayoress^  the  noblemen 
present)  naming  each,  the  different  aldermen,  naming  each,  and 
others,  drink  the  health  he  is  instructed  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  mention.  On  one  9th  of  November,  when  toasts  consider- 
ably more  than  a  dozen  had  been  given,  a  person  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Hall  having  got  somewhat  intoxicated,  upon  hearing  that 
the  Lady  Mayoress's  name  was  given  out,  as  one  of  the  parties 
drinking  a  fourteenth  or  fifiteenth  glass,  exclaimed  to  the  great 
imusement  of  the  company,  *  Bless  me,  how  drunk  the  Lady 
Mayoress  must  be  by  this  time  r  " 

"  I  went  once  with  Lord  Wellesley  to  Windsor  to  wait  upon 
the  King.  He  had  formerly  represented  Windsor,  and  (as  in 
most  boroughs)  they  .have  an  active  clever  voter  of  the  lower 
order  of  voters,  of  great  use  in  elections.  He  mentioned  to  me 
that,  standing  upon  the  interest  of  the  Blues,  he  employed  one 
of  those  clever  fellows  as  a  sort  of  lower  agent  against  his  oppo- 
Bents  the  Yellows.  This  fellow,  he  said,  had  a  wooden  leg, 
which,  upon  this  occasion,  was  painted  blue ;  but  having,  as  his 
kbit  was,  got  very  drunk,  and  being  found  at  night  lying  in  the 
streets,  some  of  the  opposite  party  painted  his  wooden  leg  yellow. 
Vhen  he  waked  in  the  morning  he  found  himself  laughed  at  and 
lidiculed  by  a  great  body  of  the  Yellows,  congregated  to  enjoy  his 
distress.  He  immediately  sent  to  the  bellman  to  go  round  the 
town  of  Windsor  and  desire  the  attendance  of  all  people  at  a  fire, 
in  the  street  named  by  the  bellman,  there  to  meet  him.  When 
the  assembly  was  gathered  together,  he  took  off  his  yellow  leg, 
uid  loudly  proclaimed  that  as  Granmer  burnt  the  hand,  the 
Bight  of  which  he  could  not  endure,  so  his  conscience  obliged 
liim,  whatever  pain  it  cost  him,  to  allow  the  flames  to  consume 
liis  leg,  and  committing  the  yellow  leg  to  the  flames,  he,  amidst 
the  applause  of  all  aroimd,  pulled  out  a  new  blue  leg  from  under 
his  coat,  a£Ga:ed  it  to  his  thigh,  and  desired  their  company  to  the 
hustings  to  support  Lord  Wellesley  (then  Lord  Mornington), 
iheir  Blue  candidate." 

"  There  was  a  low  fellow,  at  an  election  at  Newcastle  which 
I  attended  (of  much  the  same  sort  of  character  as  the  Windsor 
person  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article),  who  made  a  great 
many  speeches,  that,  however  singular  they  were,  were  of  great 
use  to  the  candidate  he  supported,  among  his  fellow-voters,  the 
freemen  of  the  lower  orders.     One  of  the  candidates,  whose  re- 
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sidence  wad  within  five  or  six  miles,  addressing  tl»B  nmileroiis 
electors,  stated,  that  the  law  would  not  allow  him  to  entertaift 
them  at  his  seat  during  the  election,  but  that  when  he  eoM 
lawfuUy  invite  them,  he  should  hope  frequently  to  have  tiie 
honoiu:  of  their  company  to  dine  there.  The  other  candidate 
was  Sir  John  Trevelyan,  who  lived  in  Somersetshire,  some. hun- 
dred miles  distant  from  Newcastle,  who  was  silent :  upon  whic^ 
this  fellow  said :  '  Gentlemen  electors,  as  Sir  John  says  nothing 
for  himself,  allow  me  to  say  something  for  him,  and  to  assure 
you  that  Sir  John  will  also  be  extremely  happy  to  have  the 
honour  of  your  company  to  dine  ^ith  him  at  his  seat  in  Somer- 
setshire ;  but  he  recommends  it  to  you  to  provide  for  yourselves 
in  going  and  returning,  to  get  your  dinners  where  you  can  in 
the  eight  or  ten  days  of  going,  and  as  many  in  returning,  and 
to  chose  moonlight  nights  for  your  journey ;  and  I  recommend 
to  you  to  consider  whose  dinners  you  will  like  best,  your  neigh- 
bour's, or  the  Somersetshire  gentleman's.'  This  stuff  had  a 
considerable  effect." 

"  After  Captain  Parry  returned  from  his  voyage  of  discovery, 
he  was  asked,  at  a  dinner  party  where  my  successor  and  pre- 
decessor Lord  Erskine  was  present,  what  he  and  his  crew  had 
lived  upon  when  they  were  frozen  up  in  the  polar  sea.  Fany 
said  they  lived  upon  the  seals.  *  And  very  good  living  too,' 
said  Erskine,  *  if  you  keep  them  long  enough.' " 

To  these  stories  the  present  Earl  has  added  three  others,  not 
set  down  in  the  Anecdote  Book,  but  related  to  him  by  his  grand- 
father :  — 

"  A  friend  of  mine,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  "  went  out  of  curiosily 
to  hear  the  harangues  delivered  at  a  debating  society,  whidi 
met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  courts  of  law.  He  heard  one 
of  the  orators  talking  most  seditious  language,  and  at  last  ven- 
turing to  give  a  Greek  quotation,  in  support,  as  he  was  pleased 
to  declare,  of  the  democratic  views  which  he  had  been  taking. 
^  Gentlemen,'  the  speaker  cried,  at  the  highest  tone  of  his  voioe^ 
^  the  poet  Homer  has  this  sentiment : 

Thy  8*  i,irafJi«i66fie^05  vpoaitpTi  Kp^uv  *Ayafi4fiywv 

which  is  to  say,  AH  government  is  founded  upon  the  consent  of 
the  people,'  The  imlucky  wight  had  relied  too  far  on  the 
ignorance  of  his  audience.  The  uproar  was  instantaneous  and 
immense,  and  he  was  forthwith  ejected  from  the  rostrum  which 
he  had  so  audaciously  disgraced  " 
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'  ^  Under  the  old  bribery  laws  an  artful  fellow  contrived  the 
following  cheap  and  safe  trick  for  getting  into  Parliament^  as 
Ihe  representative  of  a  corrupt  borough.  At  an  election  there, 
prior  to  the  occasion  on  which  he  calculated  that  his  object 
would  be  accomplished,  he  presented  himself  as  a  candidate, 
and,  making  no  promises  or  presents,  obtained,  as  he  had  ex- 
pected, very  few  supporters.  With  these  few,  however,  num- 
bering some  half  dozen,  he  went  to  the  poll ;  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, sent  a  handsome  amount  of  head-money  to  each  of  them. 
This  was  soon  noised  abroad,  and  produced  the  expected  effect 
upon  the  electoral  mind  throughout  the  borough.  At  the  gene- 
ral election  he  re-appeared ;  was  received  with  universal  accla- 
jnation,  and  came  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  without  giving  or 
promising  sixpence.  The  head-money  was  naturally  expected 
as  before ;  but  this  expectation  was  never  realised.  Of  course 
the  honourable  Member  could  never  show  his  face  in  that  bo- 
rough again  ;  but,  at  least,  he  had  been  a  Member  in  one  Par- 
liament without  danger  and  without  cost.** 

A  modem  alteration  of  the  law  has  precluded  the  repetition 
of  this  cheat ;  for  a  distribution  of  head-money  is  now  made 
illegal,  though  it  be  long  aft^  the  election,  and  even  though  it 
be  not  in  fulfilment  of  any  promise  prior  to  the  polling. 

"  The  late  Lord  Commissioner  Adam  was,  for  many  years,  a 
personal  friend  of  Eang  George  lY.,  and  filled  some  high  ap- 
pointment in  the  Duchy  of  ComwaU,  under  his  Majesty  when 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Jury  Court  in  Scot- 
land, upon  its  first  establishment ;  upon  which  a  wag  asked, 
*  Why  is  the  Jury  Court  like  Paradise  ? '  and  answered  his  own 
question  by  saying,  *  Because  it  is  a  place  made  for  AdamJ 
This  joke  Lord  Eldon  was  fond  of  repeating ;  and  he  always 
added  to  it  this  counter  question  and  answer  :  — '  Why  is  the 
Jury  Court  not  like  Paradise  ? '  *  Because  there  is  no  getting 
Adam  out  of  it/** 
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CHAPTER  LL 

1828. 

Parliament  was  appointed  to  assemble  for  the  Session  of 
1828  on  the  29th  of  January ;  but  the  new  Ministry  was  not 
destined  to  meet  it.  The  dose  of  the  year  1827  had  been 
marked  by  manifest  signs  of  disunion  between  certain  sections 
of  the  Cabinet ;  and  Lord  Groderich,  harassed  with  their  dissen- 
sions, and  hopeless  of  surmounting  the  personal  and  political 
difficulties  of  the  time,  resigned  his  office  on  the  8th  of  January. 
The  following  letter  refers  to  some  unsuccessful  efforts  which 
were  made  for  supplying  his  loss :  — 

LordEkbn  to  Lady  F.J.  Bankea. 

(Aboat  Jan.  1st,  1828.) 
•*  Lord  Poins  has  declined  acceptmg  the  blue  riband  flist  Lord  Pem- 
broke had.  It  was  offered  to  Harrowby  if  he  would  undertake  to  form  an 
Administration  :  bat  he  would  not,-~to  which  I  may  add,  he  could  not 
Lord  Fowis  stated  to  his  Majesty,  in  a  most  respectful  letter,  that  he  oonld 
not,  in  accepting,  do  an  act  which  might  be  thought  inconsistent  with  op- 
posing a  Ministry,  which  he  thought  himsel^conscientiously  bound  to  op- 
pose. 

"  The  supposed  intention  of  this  offer  was,  that  it  should  have  some  in- 
fluence upon  the  support  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Cliye,  &c 
&c.     The  riband  is  now  supposed  to  be  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

«  «  •  *  *  4t 

**  I  believe  the  world  here  are  now  pretty  well  satisfied  that  I  have  not 
come  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  intrigue,  cabal,  and  holding  conclaves 
for  political  purposes,  the  ministerial  (papers)  having,  when  they  stated  me 
to  have  political  meetings  in  Hamilton  Place,  unluckily  brought  company 
together,  of  many  who  have  not  been  in  town." 

The  King  now  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  re-con- 
struct the  Ministry,  who  was  forthwith  joined  by  several  of  his 
former  colleagues,  Mr.  Peel  undertaking  the  leadership  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J,  Bankes, 

«  Jan.  12th,  1828. 
"  You  will  probably  have  heard  from  Bessy  that  there  is  an  end  of  the 
late  Administration.     This  is  certainly  fact :  Lord,  Duke  of,  "Wellington 
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lieing  chained  and  empowered  by  the  King  to  form  a  new  one.  So  the 
Dnke  writes  to  me  in  a  note,  and  adds  that  he  shall  call  upon  me.  More 
than  this,  as  to  this  matter,  which  I  hear  engrosses  everybody's  attention 
and  talk  in  this  town,  I  have  not  at  the  time  I  write  this  heard.  People 
in  general  are  delighted  with  the  dismissal  of  the  late  Administration : 
tbere  may  be  more  difficalty  in  forming  a  perfectly  good  new  one  than  they 
inagine.  I  hear  that  Calciaft  r^oiees  that,  as  he  got  nothing  in  the  late 
Administration,  he  is  man  comfortable  than  those  who  have  lost  what 
tbeygot" 

LordEUm  to  Lady  F,  J,  Bamkes, 

«  Jan.  25.  1828. 

"  The  Ministry  is  now  complete. — 1.  Duke  of  Wellington,  First  Lord  of 
fte  Treasury.  2.  Lyndhurst,  Chancellor.  3.  Bathurst,  President  of 
CoonciL  4«  Peel,  Secretary  of  Home  Department  5.  Secretary  of  Fo« 
leign  Department,  Dudley.  6.  Colonial  Department,  Hnskisson.  7.  Chan- 
eellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Gonlburn.  8.  President  of  Board  of  Control, 
Melville.  9.  Chancellor  of  Duchy,  Aberdeen.  10.  Privy  Seal,  Ellen- 
bcnough.  11.  Mint,  Herries.  12.  Board  of  Trade,  Grant  13.  Secre- 
tuy  at  War,  Palmezston. — Of  which  are  for  Catholics,  1.  Dudley ;  2.  Has- 
kiwon ;  3.  Melville  ^  4.  Ellenborough ;  5.  Grant ;  and  6.  Palmerston.  The 
other  seven  ai«  as  yet  for  Protestants,  but  some  very  looae.  You  will  ob- 
serve, Dudley,  Hnskisson,  Grant,  Palmerston,  and  Lyndhurst,  (five)  were 
all  CaaningiteSf  with  whom  the  rest  were,  three  weeks  ago,  in  most  violent 
contest  and  opposition.  These  things  are  to  me  quite  marvellous.  How 
they  are  all  to  deal  with  each  other's  conduct  as  to  the  late  treaty  with 
Turkey,  and  the  Navarino  battle,  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  I  am  told 
that  the  Dukes  of  Rutland  and  Newcastle  have  been  to  the  King  to  express 
their  non-adhesion  to  this  coalition.  Lord  Lowther  has  refused  office  ;  so 
that,  I  suppose  Lonsdale  is  also  dissatisfied.  Viscountess  Canning  has 
▼ritten  a  strong  letter,  as  Lord  Ashley  tells  me,  to  Huskisson,  strongly 
reproaching  him  for  joining  (I  use  Ashley's  own  expression)  her  husband's 
murderers.     Ashley  and  the  Shaftesbnrys  are  with  Ministers. 

**  As  the  first  firuits  of  this  arrangement,  the  Corporation  of  London 
haye  agreed  to  petition  Parliament  to  repeal  the  laws  which  affect  dissen- 
ters. Poor  Wetherell,  who  gallantly  resigned  the  office  of  Attorney  Gene- 
ral as  a  sacrifice  to  his  principles  and  friends,  and  who,  if  he  had  kept  it, 
would  have  had  a  high  Law  Office,  which  became  vacant  whilst  the  late 
Administration  remained,  is  sacrificed  to  Scarlett,  who  is  a  Whig,  and  who 
has  been  in  violent  opposition  to  all  the  Administrations  of  which  I  have 
been  a  member." 

To  some  part  of  the  public  it  was  matter  of  surprise  that 
Lord  Eldon  formed  no  part  of  a  Government  including  most  of 
his  Mends.  But  his  advanced  age,  for  he  was  now  in  his  77th 
year,  and  his  often-declared  disinclination  to  the  labour  and 
responsibility  of  the  judgment-seat,  made  it  impossible  to  ex- 
pect that  he  would  again  undertake  the  great  legal  office  which 
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he  had  filled  so  ablj  for  a  quarter  of  a  centurj :  and  anj  m< 
political  station  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  unsuitable 
him,  in  a  Cabinet  where  the  prevalent  opinions  were  at  vi 
with  his^  upon  some  of  the  most  important  questions  of  tb^ 
state.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  his  letters  to  Lady  F.  J, 
Bankes,  that  he  was  not  quite  pleased  with  his  former  col- 
leagues, for  omitting  to  give  him  at  least  the  refusal  of  a  seat 
in  their  Councils.  Mr.  Peel,  upon  coming  into  office,  expressed 
his  own  feelings  towards  him  in  the  following  letter :  — 

Mr.  Fed  to  Lord  Eldon. 

<*  Whitehall  Gardens,  Jan.  26th,  1828^ 
**  lAj  dear  Lord  Eldon,  Satnrdaj  night 

"  It  was  not  nntU  this  day,  that  mj  appointment  to  the  office  of  Homr 
Secretary  of  State  was  completed  by  my  taking  the  oaths  in  Cooncil. 

"  My  first  act  is  to  express  to  you  my  deep  regret,  that  any  circnni«*i 
stances  should  have  occurred,  carrying  wi^  them  the  remotest  appearanot^ 
of  a  separation  from  you  m  public  life.  AH  the  impressions  of  afPectionale^ 
regard  and  esteem  for  you,  derived  from  long  and  unreserved  intep* 
course,  are  much  too  deeply  engraven  on  my  mind  to  be  ever  effiieed  or 
weakened. 

**  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  uniform  kindness  I  have  experienced 
from  you  from  my  first  entrance  into  public  life,  proud  of  having  possessed 
your  confidence,  and  most  anxious  to  retain,  without  reference  to  politics^ 
your  personal  good  will  and  esteem. 

«*  My  return  to  public  life  hits  been  no  source  of  gratification  to  me.  hi 
common  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  hitherto  at  least,  I  have  had 
nothing  to  contemplate  but  painful  sacrifices,  so  far  as  private  feelings  are 
concerned. 

"  For  the  last  ten  days,  except  when  I  was  compelled  to  disregard  the 
commands  of  my  physician,  I  have  been  confined  to  the  house.  I  hope, 
however,  to  be  able  to  call  on  you  very  soon.  It  shall  be  the  first  visit  I 
pay. 

"  With  the  sincerest  prayer  for  your  health,  and  that  every  comfort  and 
happiness  may  attend  you.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord  Eldon, 

**  With  true  esteem  and  affection, 

"  Most  faithfully  yours, 
"  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  <'  Robert  Peel. 

&c.  &c.  &c." 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  29th :  and  in  the  debate  <m  the 
first  night, 

Lord  Eldon  gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  Address.  He  expressed  his 
hope  that  under  the  arduous  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  Government 
would  not  be  impeded  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  It 
could  hardly  be  said  that  there  had  been  an  Administration  in  the  coontiy 
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hg  the  last  nine  raontlu.  It  could  hardly  be  said  that  there  had  been  a 
iB^iameiit  in  the  country,  which  had  either  considered,  or  done,  any  thing, 
W  the  same  period.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  high  time  to  look 
iMhe  most  pressing  object  of  British  interests  —  the  preserration  of  the 
Itaee  of  Europe. 

JBrtraeta  of  Letters  fimn  Lord  Eldon  to  Lad^  F.  J*  Bankes, 

'*  Mj  dearest  Fan,  Jan.  SOth,  1828.   (Wednesday.) 

i «« I  promised  you  yesterday  a  longer  letter.  I  now  discharge  that 
jromise. 

,  "  The  day  after  the  D.  of  W.  reeeiyed  his  Migesty's  commands  to  form 
m  Administration,  he  sent  me  a  note  infbrming  me  of  that  event,  and 
idling  me  that  he  would  wait  upon  me.  I  sent  an  answer,  saying,  that  if 
lis  would  name  any  time  for  my  waiting  upon  him  on  that  or  any  other 
by,  I  should  do  sa  However,  on  Friday,  I  think  a  fortnight  ago  last 
Iriday,  he  called  upon  me,  and,  after  he  had  sat  down  some  time,  he  pro- 
Meded  to  state  the  difficulties  he  found  himself  inyolved  in,  from  the  rarions 
wnfllcting  claimants  to  office  —  and,  bemg  sure  that  I  could  not  be  mis- 
l|iken  in  what  this  was  to  lead  to,  I  told  him  that,  as  I  thought  he  was 
lonung  to  make  mendon  of  the  Chancellorship,  I  desired  him  not  to  con- 
Oder  me  as  a  conflicting  claimant  for  ^tat  office — that  if  they  had  any 
proper  person  to  fill  it,  it  was  obvious,  from  what  I  said  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  it,  that  I  could  have  nothing  to  do  wiih  that  office  (indeed  no  serious 
^IfeTy  after  that,  could  be  made  of  it).  Ko  offer,  therefore,  was  made  to 
ate  of  itj  and  the  Duke  left  me  without  more  said,  except  something  of  re- 
petition as  to  his  difficulties  about  conflicting  claims  generally.  From  the 
moment  of  his  quitting  me,  to  the  appearance  in  the  papers  of  all  the  ap- 
piuntments,  X  never  saw  his  Grace.  I  had  no  communication  with  him, 
either  personally,  by  note,  letter,  by  message  through  any  other  person,  or 
in  any  manner  whatever  —  and,  for  the  whi^e  fortnight,  I  heard  no  more 
of  the  matter  than  you  did  at  Corfe, — some  of  my  old  colleagues  in  office 
(and  mnch  obliged  to  me  too)  passing  my  door  constantiy  on  their  way  to 
Apsley  House  without  calling  upon  me.  Indeed,  no  one  of  them  cadled 
apon  me»  except  on  the  last  day  but  one  before  the  settlement  was  in  the 
papers ;  but  after  all  was  settied,  Melville  called  on  me ;  but,  upon  this 
solgect,  his  lips  were  not  opened.  In  the  meantime,  rumour  was  abroad 
that  I  had  refused  aU  office :  and  this  was  most  industriously  circulated, 
when  it  was  found  there  was,  as  there  really  does  appear  to  me  to  have 
been,  very  great  dissatis&ction  among  very  important  persons  on  my  ac« 
count,  as  neither  included  in  office,  nor  at  all,  not  in  the  least,  consulted. 
Rumoor  again  stated  that  I  was  too  obstinate  a  Tory  to  be  consulted  or  in- 
elnded.  Rumour  again  stated  that  the  interference  of  a  bidy  had  interposed 
hsr  an-influentiai  veto.  However,  there  was  a  degree  of  discontent  and 
anger  among  persons  of  consequence,  which,  - 1  suppose,  working  together 
with  its  having  been  somehow  communicated  that  I  was  much  hurt  at  this 
sort  of  treatment,  brought  the  D.  of  W.  to  me  again — and  the  otgect  of  his 
visit  seemed  to  be  to  account  for  all  this.  He  stated  in  substance  that  he 
had  found  it  impracticable  to  make  any  such  Administration  as  he  was 
matt  I  would  be  satisfied  with,  and,  therefore,  he  thought  he  should 
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only  be  giving  me  unnecessary  trouble  in  oomiog  near  me,  or  to  tliat  ettet$f 
I  observed  that  I  supposed  that  he  had  not  found  out  this  impracticability 
at  the  time  he  came  to  me  about  the  Chancellorship ;  if  he  had,  that  Ti8^ 
"irould  have  been  only  a  visit  of  "•  nnaecessary  trouble."  That  with  respeet 
to  its  being  impracticable  to  form  an  Administration  that  I  should  bc^ 
satisfied  with,  I  knew  no  reason,  founded  on  any  former  conduct  of  min^ 
which  should  have  led  him  to  conclude  that  I  should  urge  impracticabililie^ 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  would  have  been  not  too  much  to  expect,  tha^ 
during  a  whole  fortnight,  I  should  (not)  have  been  left  ignorant  of  wlul 
was  going  on,  and  that  I  was  not  to  suppose  that  in  that  I  had  any  con- 
cern *  —  that  though  I  should  have  been  gratified  if  an  offer  had  beev 
made  to  me  of  the  Presidentship  of  the  Council,  I  did  not  know  that  I 
should  have  accepted  it,  and  that  I  was  sure  that,  if  the  offer  had  been  mad^ 
and  accompanied  with  an  intimation  that  my  accepting  it  would  embarnui 
them  with  respect  to  any  other  person,  I  would  not  have  accepted  it.  Be 
mentioned,  as  a  probable  proof  that  I  would  not  have  fallen  into  his  views 
as  to  the  Administration,  that  he  doubted  that  I  did  not  approve  it  at 

formed.    I  told  him  he  was  right  there,  and  that  I  thought  it  a (t 

must  not  put  the  word  in  a  letter^  to  a  lady,  or  any  body)  a bad  one. 

We  conversed  together  till,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  we  both  became  a  good  deal 
affected ;  he  mentioned  some  things  that  he  proposed  to  my  acceptance  at 
propitiatory  —  not  of  much  consequence^ as  to  which  I  told  him  I  wouH 
consider  of  it ;  for  I  can  do  nothing  which  can  authorise  the  public  to  thinly 
that  I  can  deem  any  thing  that  could  be  proposed  as  compensating  for  un- 
deserved neglect  I  think  I  have  given  correctly  the  substance  of  what 
has  passed  —  the  very  words  it  is  impossible  to  give.  I  found  it  likely 
that  they  were  not  going  to  restore  Wetherell  to  the  Attorney  Generalships 
which  he  resigned  nobly  when  we  resigned,  and  by  which  step  he  has  lost 
the  Vice  Chancellorship.  The  D.  has  seat  me  word  that,  as  he  understood 
that  I  wished  that  Wetherell  should  be  restored  to  that  oi&ce,  he  is  re-ap- 
pointed. I  am  satisfied  that  irith  the  country  aU  this  has  raised  me,  and  as 
I  don't  want  office,  I  care  not  about  not  having  it  Lord  Bathurst  has,  at 
length,  been  also  with  me,  protesting  in  the  most  strong  terms  against  any 
intention  of  disrespect,  and  expressive  of  the  greatest  concern  that  any  part 
of  their  proceedings  should  have  hurt  me.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
they  have  heard  from  some,  if  not  from  many,  remonstrance  upon  tiie 
seeming,  if  not  real,  ill  treatment  of  me,  and  that  there  is,  at  least,  some- 
thing like  contrition  on  that  account  With  respect  to  the  part  I  have 
begun  to  take  and  to  pursue  in  Parliament,  it  does  not  become  me  to  appear 
angry  or  discontented,  or  to  thwart  the  measures  of  Government  by  treating 
the  Administration,  as  I  think  of  it,  as  not  a  desirable  one,  at  a  time  when 
I  think,  as  I  avowed  last  night,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  a  person,  sin* 
cerely  anxious  for  his  country,  must  feel  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  in- 
terpose nothing  that  can  delay  for  a  moment  the  most  active  measures  to 
secure  the  peace  of  Europe,  likely  to  be  interrupted  .by  the  ooeurrenees 
with  the  Sultan,  and  whieh  perhaps  may  be  secured,  if  the  present  moment 

♦  Sic  in  orig. 
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It  employed  ta  that  purpose,  instead  of  being  lotfc  in  a  sort  of  war  at  home 
;|f^at  places  and  offices." 

(February  2nd,  1828). 
"  All  the  newspapers  seem  to  be  employed  in  representing  to  the  public, 
bat  I,  in  a  conversation  with  the  Duke,  when  he  waited  upon  me,  spon- 
luieonslj  waived  all  office  and  all  sort  of  consultation  about  public  arrange- 
I  q«ents  or  matters.  Nothing  can  be  so  utterly  false  —  there  is  not  even  the 
iemblance  of  truth  in  it — but,  there  having  been  a  great  deal  of  public 
fteling  upon  this  subject,  the  underlmgs  of  Administration  have  resorted 
to  these  means  of  quieting  it  They  begin  in  the  papers  devoted  to 
Government  and  in  its  pay,  and  the  matter  is  copied  into  other  papers.  I 
don't  think  that  what  has  passed  has  done  me  any  harm.  I  have  been 
very  busy  in  receiving  and  returning  the  calls  of  many  very  respectable 
persons,  and  in  receiving  and  answering  the  letters  of  others  of  the  same 
^lass  of  persons.  I  think  those  who  have  treated  me  with-  apparent  dis- 
respect are  very  sorry  for  it,  and  as  much  (at  least)  hurt  about  it  as  I  have 
been.  What  is  the  real  reason  for  what  has  happened,  I  know  not,  and  it 
j^obably  neither  is,  nor  ever  will  be,  avowed.  A  lady  probably  has  had 
Qomethin^  to  do  with  it  At  the  same  time  there  may  be  something  in  the 
Duke's  saying  that  some  of  my  opinions  had  something  to  do  with  this,  for 
nobody  can  read  the  late  speeches  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Vezey  Fitz- 
gerald, without  being  apprehensive  that  most  dangerous  concessions  are 
about  to  be  thought  of  to  the  Catholics,  such  as,  shortly  and  surely,  will 
shake  the  foundations  of  the  Protestant  Church.'* 

"  Feb.  9th,  1828. 
**  The  ebaraeter  of  the  Ministry  is  given  very  much  in  the  same  words 
by  every  body :  —  *  It  is  better  than  the.hist,  but  it  is  not  what  was  wished 
and  expected.    It  will  be  supported,  but  not  cordially.' " 

The  battle  of  Navanno  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  11th  of  February,  when  Lord  Eldon  made  a  short 
speech,  Tindicating  the  conduct  of  the  Turkish  admiral : 

I  am  an  Englishman,  said  he,  an  old  Englishman  ;  I  have  English  habits 
and  English  feelings  $  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  a  Turkish 
or  a  French  fleet  came  dose  alongside  an  Engfish  fleet  in  one  of  our  own 
ports,  as  the  English,  French,  and  Russian  fleets  did  in  the  bay  of  Nava- 
nno, and  if  the  commander  of  the  English  fleet  did  not  fight  them  because 
they  came  there,  he  would  deserve  to  be  employed  no  longer.  The  law  of 
England  says  that  if  one  man  holds  his  fist  in  the  face  of  another,  even 
though  he  do  not  strike  him,  it  is  an  assault ;  so  might  the  advance  of  the 
combined  fleets  be  considered  an  assault  upon  the  Turks. 

Lord  Eldm  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes.  —(Extract) 

(18S8 :  probably  February) ;  House  of  Lords. 
**  I  don't  know  whether  I  told  you  that  Princess  Lieven  asked  me,  at  the 
Doohess  of  Kent's,  why  I  was  not  a  Minister.    An  impertinent  interrogap- 
tory  t    She  asked  me  for  a  sincere  answer.    I  told  her  I  would  give  her  a 
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sincere  answer.     My  answer  was,  <  I  don't  know  why  I  was  not  a 
minister ! ' " 

Before  the  close  of  February,  in  consequence  of  a  suggestkai 
made  the  preceding  month,  in  a  very  kind  letter  from  Lord 
Eldon  to  his  grandson,  that  the  time  was  come  when  it  would  lie. 
proper  for  the  latter  to  have  a  residence  and  an  establishment 
of  his  own,  Lord  Encombe  ceased  to  be  an  inmate  of  Loiii* 
Eldon's  abode,  and  took  a  house  in  Piccadilly,  very  near  Ids 
grandfather's. 

Lord  Eldm  to  Mrs,  H.  Ridiof. 

**  Dear  Fanny,  (Franked,  London,  March  3d,  1828.) 

**  I  am  qnite  unable  to  inform  you  whether  K.  or  D.  of  W.,  or  P.,  have 
received  any  such  conmiunications  as  you  enquire  about  I  begin  to  thiok 
that  what  D.  of  W.  said  to  me  (that  my  opinions  and  principles  were  so 
fixed  upon  certain  points,  that  it  was  somewhat  impracticable  to  form  aii- 
Administration  with  sentiments  conformable  widi  those  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples) may  be  correctly  true.  He  told  me  that  P.  would  not  accept  office 
without  Huskisson  ;  and  report  uniformly  represents  that  Huskisson  would 
not  accept  office,  if  Lord  £ldon  was  to  be  in  office.  This  may  be  a  due  to 
the  truth  :  for  if  Peel  would  not  accept  office,  the  D.  of  W.,  I  am  sore^ 
could  not  form  an  Administration  that  could  begin  work  in  the  Cbnunons. 
But  then  I  say  we  old  ones  should  have  met  Parliament  out  of  office  —  aU 
ofus-^  and  a  very  fittle  time  would  have  ensured  the  eountry  against  that 
sad  evil,  **  a  coalition  Ministry : "  .of  that  I  have  no  doubt  —  and  I  am  as. 
much  of  an  old  fox  in  these  matters  as  Mr.  Tiemey.  Aa  to  office,.  I  would 
not  step  across  the  street  to  be  placed  in  it  on  my  own  account.  I  could 
get  nothing  by  it  —  its  emoluments,  as  suck,  are  not  worth  my  having  — 
for  my  pension  is  larger  than  those  of  any  office  that  I  could  have  accepted ; 
and  from  the  pension  the  emoluments  of  office  would  be  to  be  deducted. 
But  then  they  might  have  given  me  an  opportunity  of  offering  my  services 
to  the  country,  and  relieving  it  from  the  pension,  to  the  extent  of  the  emo- 
luments o£  office.  It  is  not  because  office  was  not  offered  me  that  I  earn- 
plain  —  it  is  because  those  with  whom  I  had  so  long  acted  and  served  did 
not,  candidly  and  unreservedly,  explain  themselves  and  their  difficultiea  to 
me.  And  they  were  not  mine  adversaries  that  did  me  this  dishonour^  but 
mine  own  familiar  friends,  with  whom  I  had,  for  so  many  years^  tak&k 
sweet  counsel  together.'* 

♦  *  *  *  «  * 

Extracts  of  Letters  fiom  Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes. 

«  March  16th,  1828. 

'*  The  newspaper  has  g^ven  the  public  a  fine  paragraph,  representing  me 

as  elected,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Speaker,  during  the  absoice  of  others.  I 

think  you  know  I  am  too  proud  for  that     There's  not  a  word  of  troth  in 

it    I  sat  there,  part  of  one  morning,  to  g^ve  a  finish  to  a  Scotch  cause. 
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vliich  had  formerly  been  heard  in  my  time  and  sent  back  to  the  Scotch 
Coorts,  from  which  it  had  been  now  returned ;  and  cariosity  led  me  to  be 
pesent  at  another  Scotch  cause,  in  which  a  Scotchman  aaya  he  married  a 
lemale  in  April  1816,  and,  she  haying  married  another  Scotchman  in  May 
1816,  the  gentleman,  who  alleges  tiiat  he  was  married  to  her  in  April,  ^ 
attending  the  second  marriage  in  compliment  to  the  parties,  attending  their 
wedding  dinner,  accepting  wedding  gloves,  and  leaving  the  lady  in  qoiet 
ffmeBsatm  of  the  new  husband  by  whom  she  has  four  children,  and  con- 
stantly associating  with  them, — finds  it  conyenient  to  set  up  a  first  mar- 
riage in  consequence  of  the  lady's  having  become  entitled  to  a  large  for- 
tune, with  which  he  is  desiroos  to  take  her  to  his  own  arms,  leaving  the 
fear  children  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the  second  husband.  In  this 
project,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Scotch  Court,  this  worthy,  delicate  first 
husband,  as  he  calls  himself,  has  succeeded ;  and,  upon  the  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  I  have  gone  to  hear  it  out  of  curiosity,  and  witii  a  wish  to 
find  it  possible  to  defeat  such  an  iniquitous  business;  but  as  to  Deputy 
Speaker — tiiat  will  never  be  what  I  can  submit  to :  my  pride,  honest  and 
reasonable  I  hope,  is  above  that  —  much. 

**  Postscript  Poor  Reay  left  this  world,  I  trust  for  a  better,  the  day 
liefore  yesterday." 

•*  Friday  (ISIarch  28th,  1828). 

^  went  to  the  levee  yesterday — form  requiring  that  ceremony  at  the 
ihtt  levee  after  quitting  office.  The  multitude  there  was  very  great  —  the 
King,  I  thought,  did  not  look  well — he  could  not,  or  did  not,  stand  up  to 
receive  his  company,  but  each  person  passed  him  sitting  in  a  great  chair ; 
iod,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the  ceremony  between  him  and  99  out  of  100  of 
the  company  was  no  more  than  their  merely  bowing  their  heads  to  him  as 
they  passed,  and  he  in  return  bowing  his  head  to  them.  It  came  to  my 
tntn  to  pass.  I  thought  he  appeared  a  little  of  what  I  should  call,  for 
▼snt  of  a  better  word,  *  flustered ; '  — he  could  not,  I  think,  see  that  I  was 
approaching  him  till  I  was  dose  to  hiuL  When  I  made  my  bow,  he  held 
ovt  his  hand  to  me,  and  shook  hands  with  me,  and  said, '  My  Lord,  fresh  air 
seems  to  have  done  you  a  great  deal  of  good.'  I  then  moved  on,  and  that 
was  all  that  passed  with  me  at  that  moment  or  afterwards.  In  due  time, 
Bnoombe,  who  was  to-be  introduced,  and  who  was  most  gaily  and  hand- 
wmdy  dressed,  but  had  been  by  the  multitude  well  squeezed,  to  the  detri- 
ment and  injury  of  his  laced  ruffles,  and  whom  the  pressure  of  the  company 
had  made  not  a  little  hot,  arrived  towards  the  King,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Winchester  having  announced  him,  he  kissed  hands,  and  was  moving  off, 
▼hen  the  King,  recollecting  him,  as  he  was  withdrawing  with  his  face 
towards  his  Migesty  as  the  usage  is,  nodded  to  him  with  apparent  earnest- 
ness, and  as  well  as  I  could  hear,  asked  very  kindly  how  he  was,  and  ob- 
rioosly  meant  to  show  him  attention  and  kindness.  And  so  ends  my  ac- 
eonnt  of  the  ceremonials  of  the  day,  upon  which  I  forbear  comment** 

(April  1828.) 
**  I  suppose  the  Dissenters'  Bill  will  pass  the  Commons  to-day  *,  and  be 
brought  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  I  presume,  we  shall  not  debate  it 

♦  The  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
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till  after  the  hoUdaya.  We,  who  oppose,  shall  be  in  bat  a  irretdied  war 
nority,  though  the  indiyidiials  who  compose  it  will,  as  to  several,  £  Hbak, 
be  of  the  most  respectable  class  of  Peers :  bat  the  Administratioa  have-^ 
to  their  shame,  be  it  said — got  the  Archbish(^  and  most  of  the  Bisbuft 
to  support  this  revolutionary  bilL  I  voted  as  long  ago  as  in  the  years,  I 
think,  1787,  1789,  and  1790,  against  a  similar  measure ;  Lord  North  aad 
Pitt  opposing  it  as  destructive  of  the  Charch  Establifihment  —  Dr.  Piiestp 
ley,  a  dissenting  minister,  then  asserting,  that  he  had  laid  a  train  of  gnn- 
powder  under  the  Church,  which  would  blow  it  up  j  and  Dr.  Price,  an- 
other dissenting  minister,  blessing  God  that  he  could  depart  in  peaoe,  as 
the  revolution  in  France  would  lead  here  to  the  destruction  of  all  unloB 
between  Church  and  State.  The  young  men  and  lads  in  the  House  of 
Commons  are  too  young  to  remember  these  things.  From  1790  to  1827, 
many  and  various  have  been  the  attempts  to  relieve  the  Catholics,  but 
through  those  thirty-seven  years  nobody  has  thought,  and  evinced  that 
thought,  of  proposing  such  a  bill  as  this  in  Parliament,  as  necessary,  or  fit, 
as  between  the  Charch  and  the  Dissenters.  Canning  last  year,  positively 
declared  that  he  would  oppose  it  altogether.*' 

(April  1828.) 
**  Bessy  having  acted  the  part  of  secretary  yesterday,—  and  a  lady,  filling 
that  character,  seldom  idling  to  fill  the  letter  she  writes  with  all  that  can 
occur  to  her  as  good  matter  for  ocMrespondence  and  eommunication,  —  the 
incidents  of  the  world  since  yesterday  can  leave  me  nothing  to  add  as  to 
news  or  occurrences  that  can  be  unknown  to  yoo. 

^  The  Dissenters'  Bill  is  to  be  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
17th,  —  we,  who  oppose,  shall  fight  respectably  and  honourably  ;  but  vic- 
tory cannot  be  ours.  All  the  Whig  Lords  will  be  against  us:  as  Govern- 
ment began  in  the  Commons  by  opposition,  and  then  ran  away  like  a  par- 
cel of  cowards,  I  suppose  Government  also  will  be  against  ns ;  —  bat  what 
is  most  calamitous  of  all  is,  that  the  Archbishops  and  several  Bishops  are 
also  against  us.  What  they  can  mea^,  they  best  know,  for  nobody  else  can 
tell —  and,  sooner  or  later,— perhaps  in  this  very  year — almost  certainly 
in  the  next,  —  the  concessions  to  the  Dissenters  must  be  followed  by  the 
like  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  That  seems  unavoidable,  though, 
at  present,  the  policy  is  to  conceal  this  additional  purpose.  But  I  must 
weary  you  on  this  subject" 

'*  Saturday,  April  12th,  1828. 

**  We,  as  we  think  ourselves,  sincere  friends  of  the  Church  of  England, 
mean  to  fight,  as  well  as  we  can,  on  Thursday  next,  against  this  most 
shameful  bill  in  favour  of  the  Dissenters,  which  has  been  sent  up  to  us 
from  the  Commons — a  bill,  which  Peel's  declaration  in  the  House  as  to 
the  probability  of  its  passing  in  the  Lords,  has  made  it  impossible  to  resist 
with  effect  As  the  bill  is  constructed,  lit  operates  not  merely  Ibr  Protestant 
Dissenters :  but,  unless  the  language  of  it  can  be  materially  altered  in  the 
Lords'  house,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  favourable  to  Roman  Catholics, 
Deists,  Infidels,  Turks,  Atheists.  How  the  Bishops  can  have  overlooked 
its  extensive  and  deplorable  effects,  is  to  me  the  most  strange  thing  possible. 
If  the  Lords  won't,  at  least,  alter  it,  which  I  don't  believe  they  will,  I 
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don't  see  hov,  if  the  Commons  act  consistentlj  with  themaelveg,  Sir  F. 
Bordett  can  ^il  in  his  motion  on  the  29th,  in  fayoor  of  the  Roman 
'  Catholics.  The  state  of  minds  and  feelings  in  the  Tory  part,  and  aristo- 
oratical  part,  of  the  friends  of  LiyerpooFs  Administration,  is,  at  present, 
excessively  feverish,  and  they  support  Ministers,  because  they  know  not 
where  to  look  for  others.  It*s  obvious  that  the  Ministers,  who  were  Can- 
niog^s  foUowers»  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  role  the  roast,  or  at  least  have  too 
much  influence." 

The  acquiescence  of  a  portion  of  the  Episcopal  Bench,  in  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  was  so  annoying  to 
Lord  Eldon,  that  he  manifested  some  asperity  on  that  subject 
when  the  bill  was  passing  through  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
first  ^scussion  there  took  place  on  the  17th  of  April,  when 
Lord  Holland,  who  had  the  conduct  of  the  bill,  moved  the 
seeond  reading  of  it.  Neither  in  that  nor  in  any  subsequent 
stage,  was  there  any  division  upon  the  principle  of  the  bill,  the 
opponents  of  that  principle  composing  too  small  a  minority  to 
allow  with  prudence  a  precise  exhibition  of  their  numbers ;  but 
the  debates  were  long  and  earnest,  and  many  attempts  were 
made,  and  divisions  taken,  in  the  Committee  and  on  the  Report 
(though  with  little  success),  to  modify  the  measure  by  amend- 
ments.    On  the  second  reading, 

Lord  Eldon  condemned  the  measure,  as  a  sacrifice  of  the  substantial  se- 
earities  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  principle  of  supposed  expediency, 
declared  in  the  preamble.  The  principle  of  expediency  was  a  low  ground 
of  legislation.  That  Church,  he  contended,  was  not  an  establishment 
erected  for  mere  purposes  of  convenience,  but  was  essentially  and  insepa- 
rably connected  with  part  of  the  State.  The  sacramental  test,  for  which  it 
▼as  now  proposed  to  substitute  a  mere  declaration,  was  well  calculated  to 
maiTitftin  that  connection ;  and  it  was  in  vain  to  talk  of  substituting  for  that 
test  any  other  provision,  if  the  provision  to  be  so  substituted  was  of  inferior 
efficacy.  The  Constitution  required  that  the  Church  of  England  should  be 
supported  :  and  the  best  way  of  affording  that  support  to  her  was  to  admit' 
only  her  own  members  to  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  Their  Lordships 
shoold  take  care  that  they  did  not  put  those  asunder  whom  the  Constitu- 
tion had  joined  together.  The  petitions  in  fiivonr  of  this  bill,  were  gene- 
rally expressive  of  hostility,  not  only  to  the  imposition  of  tests,  but  to  the 
Established  Church  itself.  In  the  reign  of  George  XL  a  series  of  indemnity 
acts  had  been  passed,  and  it  was  now  represented  as  an  inconsistency  to 
have  gone  on  passing  indemnity  acts  year  after  year,  instead  of  at  once 
abolishing  the  law  which  they  were  intended  to  suspend  ;  but  he  considered - 
those  annual  indemnities  as  so  many  recognitions  of  the  principle  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  —  as  so  many  declarations  of  Parliament  that 
they  were  Acts  which  ought  not  to  be  repealed.  He  could  not  consent, 
then,  thus  to  give  up  the  Church  and  the  Constitution  together.    He  could 
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not  do  this  :  it  must  be  the  work  of  others  :  be  they  irithin  or  witfaovt  A^. 
Church,  it  mattered  Dot  to  him.  uis  prayer  to  God  was,  that  the  io/SSf^ 
yidoals  who  promoted  this  measure  might  have  afterwards  the  satis&ctiaii ' 
of  thinking,  that  as  they  had  intended  no  mischief  to  the  Church,  no  muK 
chief  had  ensued.  But  at  the  same  time  that  he  gare  them  credit  for  aii^ 
cerity,  he  claimed  a  similar  allowance  for  himself  when  he  solemnly  saii^' 
as  he  then  did  from  his  heart  and  soul,  **  Not  content ''  to  the  present  bi&r''. 

Another  debate  took  place,  April  21,  on  the  order  of  the  day 
for  going  into  Committee.     On  this  occasion, 

Lord  Eldon,  in  arguing  that  the  existing  securitiea  were  part  of  Ae 
British  Constitution,  relied  upon  the  establishment  of  analogous  tests  an 
Scotland,  where  it  was  a  condition  of  office  that  the  Confession  of  Failki 
should  be  subscribed.  The  Act  of  Union  had  provided  that  the  Church  of 
Enghmd  should  be  inviolably  preserved  ;  and  that  was  not  merely  a  simple 
declaration,  nor  confined  to  the  laws  therein  specifically  mentioned,  but  it 
was  a  declaration  that  all  and  singular  Acts  then  in  force,  not  merely  fat 
the  preservation  of  the  doctrines,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of 
the  Church,  but  for  the  preservation  of  the  Church  itself,  should  remain 
and  be  in  full  force  for  ever.  He  admitted  that  no  legislator  could  legis* 
late  inviolably  for  posterity ;  but  still  posterity  ought  not,  without  ample 
reasons,  to  legislate  against  laws  which  two  contracting  nations  had  laid 
down  as  fund^unentaL  The  King  himself  was  included  in  these  constitu- 
tional obligations ;  and  when  reference  was  made  to  the  thousand  petitions 
on  their  Lordships'  table,  —  he  knew,  though  he  would  not  say,  in  what 
way  they  had  been  obtained,  — stating  that  it  was  a  degradation  to  any  man, 
and  against  all  true  principles  of  Government,  to  have  such  tests,  their 
Lordships,  he  h<^ed,  would  let  him  remind  them,  that  his  Majesty  was 
obliged  to  take  the  Sacrament ;  and,  before  he  began  to  exercise  die  Royal 
functions,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  that  which  those  petitions  stated  to  be 
a  degradation.  Why  did  their  Lordships  impose  it  upon  the  King,  if  they 
considered  it  impr(^r  to  subject  persons  to  it  who  filled  inferior  offices?— 
His  opinion  was,  that  the  Church  of  England,  combined  with  the  States 
formed  together  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  were  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  that  Constitution. 
His  noble  friends  said,  it  was  time  enough,  when  any  danger  to  the  Con- 
stitution arose,  to  legislate  for  that  danger ;  but  he  could  never  agree  to 
that  doctrine  :  he  would  rather  rest  the  safety  of  the  Constitution  on  those 
securities  with  which  it  was  at  present  surrounded,  than  run  any  risks  on 
the  chance  of  future  legislation.  He  therefore  entreated  those  who  were 
the  guardians  of  the  Church,  to  pause  before  they  allowed'  her  to  be 
stripped  of  these  safeguards,  by  which  she  had  been  so  long  protected ;  lest 
those  miseries,  from  which  she  had  so  happily  been  rescued,  should  reton, 
in  which  case  they  would  have  to  look  again  to  the  restoration  of  the  Cod> 
stitution  such  as  it  was  established  in  the  time  of  Charlea  n.,  and  look 
perhaps  for  such  restoration  in  vain. 

In  Committee,  on  the  same  day,  he  moved  amendments,  upon 
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\iriddi  there  arose  some  altercation  between  him  and  the  then 
f^hop  of  Chester,  Dr.  Blomfield,  respecting  the  consistency  of 
&ch.  The  principal  of  these  amendments,  which  went  to  sub- 
l^tute  an  oath  for  the  proposed  declaration^  was  negatived  bj 
a  majority  of  100  against  32.  On  the  report,  24th  April,  he 
moyed  another  amendment  for  introducing  into  the  preamble 
some  words  declaring  all  the  Acts  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Religion  "  to  be  in  full  force  for 
ever."  The  object  of  this  amendment  was  to  prevent  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  deriving  from  the  bill  any  argument  for  the 
i^[>eal  of  their  disabilities.  It  was  considered,  on  the  other 
Iteiid,  that  such  a  declaration  would  go  to  prejudice  the  question 
of  such  a  repeal ;  and  as  the  general  feeling  was  that  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  ought  neither  to  be  damaged  nor  to  be 
promoted  by  the  present  measure,  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  majority  was  71  against  40.  The  further  consideration  of 
tiie  Report  being  a^oomed  to  the  following  day.  Lord  Eldon 
attempted  other  amendments  with  a  similar  object.  Some  of 
these  he  allowed  to  be  negatived  without  a  division ;  but  he 
pressed  the  principal  one,  which  proposed  to  insert,  in  the  de- 
claration, the  words  '^  I  am  a  Protestant :  " 

In  enforcing  his  argument  for  this  insertion,  he  defended  himself  against 
the  imputation  made  upon  him  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  of  having  exer- 
dsed  Ins  talents,  his  powers,  and  his  zeal  in  a  mischievous  manner  upon 
tliis  bill.  He  trusted  that  he  had  too  long  engaged  the  attention  of  Noble 
Lords  in  that  House,  not  to  receive  from  them  a  patient  hearing,  while  he 
replied  to  such  a  charge,  coming  from  such  a  place,  and  such  an  authority. 
He  had  served  his  country  to  the  best  of  his  abilities ;  he  had  endeavoured 
to  be  a  useful  servant  to  the  country ;  and,  if  he  were  now  engaged  in  any 
thing  calculated  to  be  mischievous  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  he  prayed 
to  God  that  he  might  be  forgiven ;  but  he  solemnly  declared  his  belief  that 
he  could  never  be  engaged  in  any  thing  so  nuschieTous  as  the  forwarding 
of  this  measure.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  fate  of  the  amendment  which 
he  now  proposed ;  but  such  was  his  conviction  of  the  evil  consequences  to 
be  apprehended  from  this  bill  in  its  present  form,  that  if  he  stood  alone,  he 
would  go  below  the  bar  and  give  his  vote  against  it ;  and  were  he  called 
t^t  night  to  render  his  account  before  Heaven,  he  would  go  with  the  con- 
soling reflection  that  he  had  never  advocated  any  thing  mischievous  to  his 
country.  He  cast  back  the  imputation  which  had  been  sought  to  be  thrown 
upon  his  conduct  by  the  Noble  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  with  all  the  scorn 
of  a  man  who  felt  himself  injured.  The  clergy  and  the  members  of  the 
Wblishment  in  general  had  been  praised  for  having  abstained  from  pe- 
titionmg  against  this  bill.  He  did  not  know  that  this  was  fit  matter  of 
eulogiom.  If  restless  activity  on  the  one  side  was  to  be  met  by  dormant 
ipathy  on  the  other,  let  the  consequences  rest  on  those  who  neglected  to 
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exert  themsehes.  No  man  could  entertain  a  higher  respect  than  h«  dji' 
for  the  Bench  of  Bishops ;  but  they  must  pardon  him  for  saying  that  tip 
support  which  was  given  by  some  of  them  to  this  measure  was  not  in  hli 
opinion  calculated  to  strengthen  the  Established  Church. 

The  House  divided  upon  Lord  Eldon'a  main  proposal  for  in- 
serting the  words  "  I  am  a  Protestant,"  and  rejected  it  hj  117 
against  55. 

On  the  third  reading,  28th  April,  Lord  £ldon  renewed  his 
attempts  to  modify  the  bill.    He  said, 

That  if  the  British  Parliament  were  to  l^islate  on  this  principle,  that  a 
State  had  no  right  to  inquire  into  the  religious  feelings  of  a  man  before  b« 
was  admitted  a  member  of  a  governing  community,  ^ere  would  be  an  end  ! 
to  the  foundation  on  which  the  Constitution  of  this  country  rested.  He 
considered  this  declaration  quite  insufficient ;  because  any  man  who  took 
office  might  say,  he  was  not  doing  any  thing  **by  virtue  of  his  office  "  to 
overturn  the  Established  Church ;  what  he  did  would  be  by  virtoe  of  his 
conscience,  and  its  dictates  would  lead  him  to  do  every  thing  ia  his 
power  to  overturn  the  ecclesiastical  establishment   to  which    he  was 

01 


In  a  further  stage  of  the  debate, 

He  explained  that  he  had  never  desired  to  retain  the  sacramental  test,  it 
any  other  eqmvaJeni  security  could  be  substituted. 

He  renewed,  on  the  same  evening,  his  former  motion  to  in- 
troduce the  words  "  I  am  a  Protestant,"  which  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  154  against  52.  After  some  further  discus- 
sions, the  bill  passed,  and  is  now  the  Statute  9  Geo.  4.  c.  17. 
Lord  Eldon,  maintaining  his  principles  to  the  last^  availed 
himself  of  his  privilege  to  enter  against  it  a  protest,  which  was 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  nine  other  Peers,  Lord 
Eldon  included,  and  stands  upon  the  Journal  of  the  28th  of 
April  1828. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J,  ^anAes.  ^  (Extract) 

(Franked  April  30th,  182S.) 
'*  I  am  hurt,  distressed,  and  fatigued,  by  what  has  lately  been  passing  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  I  hope  reflection  may  enable  me,  but  I  fear  I  cannot 
reasonably  hope  that  it  ever  will,  to  account  rationally  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Bishops.  It  is  not  rationally  accounting  for  it  to  say  that  they  were 
afi*aid  that  something  worse  would  happen  if  they  did  noi  agree  to  this 
measure :  fear  and  timidity  produce,  in  state  matters,  the  very  consequences 
which  they  are  alarmed  about  In  Charles  L's  time,  Mr.  Hyde,  afterwards 
Lord  Clarendon,  expressed  his  astonishment  to  the  virtuous  Falkland,  that 
he  could  give  a  particular  vote  agsanst  the  Church.  The  answer  was*  in 
the  very  language  of  this  day,  indulge  the  enemies  of  the  Church  in  this 
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Cite,  and  ibey  -will  ask  no  more.  Bach  ia  the  very  talk,  the  foolish  talk, 
this  daj.  The  historiaiL  observes,  that  after  this  was  granted,  every  thing 
tere  was  asked  that  ooold  be  asked,  and  though  Falkland  had  also  said 
#iat  the  MoBds  of  the  Establishment  would  snceessfhlly  oppose  every  thing 
line  that  was  asked,  they  dorst  not  venture  opposition  to  any  one  ftirther 
demand  of  the  disoontented.f  History  is  written  for  our  instmction ;  but 
we  may  as  well  not  troable  onrselves  with  reading  the  pages  of  hirtory. 
*  m  m  *  *  *  I  ^YQ  fooght  like  a  lion,  but  my  talons  have  been 
eotoS" 

Lord  Encombe  took  his  Bachelor's  d^ree  on  this  30th-  of 
April  Early  in  1825,  a  few  months  after  his  first  entrance  at 
the  University,  Lord  Eldon,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Farrer,  on  the  question  of  his  grandson's  claim  to  graduate  as  a 
Nobleman,  had  written  thus :  — 

**  When,  upon  ^e  fourth  offer  of  an  Earldom,  I  accepted  it,  it  became  a 
matter  of  great  nicety  to  find  oat  that  a  grandson  was  entitled  by  courtesy 
to  the  use  of  the  second  title, — a  claim  which  some  persons,  conversant  in 
keraldry,  absolutely  denied,  but  whose  opinions  were  overruled  by  the 
^ce  of  about  two  precedents.  Tet  these  things  are  very  whimsically 
tmnged ;  for  though  such  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  courtesy,  tables 
<f  precedence  in  general  give  no  place  to  an  earl's  grandson,  and  therefore 
^mg  place  as  they  do,  to  an  earl's  son,  place  the  son  in  a  degree  of  pre- 
eedence  to  the  grandson  who  is  not  named,  though  the  grandson  is  the  heir 
apparent** 

There  being  some  anomalies  of  this  kind,  at  Oxford,  still  un- 
corrected when  Lord  Encombe  took  his  degree,  he  was  pre- 
ceded from  the  privilege  now  incident  to  his  rank.  "  Although,'? 
says  he,  "  I  had  been  desired,  when  an  Undergraduate,  to  wear 
the  Nobleman's  dress,  I  was  not  allowed  to  take  my  degree 
earlier  than  the  usual  course.  Individually,  I  was  very  well 
pleased  to  stay  at  Oxford  the  full  time,  but  the  authorities  there, 
admitting  the  statute  to  be  faulty,  altered  it  as  soon  as  I  had 
taken  my  degree,  though  very  properly  not  sooner,  lest  they 
should  be  said  to  show  undue  favour  to  the  grandson  of  the 
^rd  Chancellor,  their  own  High  Steward." 

Extracts  of  Letters  from  Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J,  Bankes, 

(May  3rd,  1828.) 

**  The  Commons  last  night  agreed  to  the  amendments  made  in  the  Dis- 

Maten'  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  hill  is  to  receive  the  r<^al 

*^6ent,  it  is  said,  on  Tuesday.    The  amendments  in  the  House  of  Lords 

that  were  carried  were  poor  things — all  that  were  good  and  necessary  for 

t  Lord  Clarendon:  — History,  (8vo.  Oxford,  1707.)  VoL  L  235—429.? 
11.356.^  Life,  (8vo.  Oxford,  1769.)  VoL  L  101. 
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the  nudnteiumce  of  Church  and  State  irere  negatired.  So  that  the  bin  iif , 
in  my  poor  judgment,  as  had,  as  mischieyous,  and  as  revolationary,  as  iSkg^\ 
most  captions  dissenter  would  wish  it  to  he. 

**  John  writes  from  Oxford  that  he  has  the  honour  to  he  a  Bachelor ;  ao^ 
Lady  Londonderry  has  obtained  him  a  phtce  at  Ahnack's,  which  I  azucioiu^ 
hope  may,  neither  too  soon  nor  improvidently,  convert  him  out  of  H^i 
character  of  hachelor ;  but  I  must  read  him  a  quiet  cautionary  lectmo 
upon  the  arts  of  the  world." 

**  April  19th,  1828. 

**  Amidst  all  our  political  difficulties  and  miseries,  the  generality  of  folks 
here  direct  their  attention  to  nothing  but  meditations  and  controversies 
about  the  fiice,  and  figure,  and  voice  of  the  new  lady  who  is  come  over  here 
to  excite  raptures  and  encores  at  the  Opera-house,  y'vL  Madame  Sontag. 
Hardly  any  other  subject  is  touched  upon  in  conversation,  and  all  the 
attention  due  to  Church  and  State  is  withdrawn  from  both,  and  bestowed 
on  this  same  Madame  Sontag.  Her  fiice  is  somewhat  too  square  for  a 
beauty,  and  this  sad  cireumstance  distresses  the  body  of  fiishionables  ex- 
tremely !'* 

(May  15th,  1828.) 

**  This  is  Ascension-day.  Sixty-two  years  ago,  I  left  Newcastle  school 
on  this  day  and  set  out  for  Oxford.  That  was,  as  the  Scotch  say,  *  AnJd 
lang  syne.'  I  am  better  in  health  now  than  I  was  then,  notwithstanding 
all  the  toils  and  troubles  I  have  gone  through — praised  be  God  ! " 

(May  17th,  or  19th,  1828.) 

'*  The  Duchess  of  Gordon  writes  to  me  thus — '  I  cannot  say  how  much 
enchanted  I  was  with  Encombe  ;  the  view  firom  the  West  Point  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  Mr.  Calcraft  conducted  me  in  his  tandem,  is  almost  mag- 
nificent.' 

**  John,  the  dancer,  is  grown  an  amateur  entirely  of  the  employment, 
which  it  was  but  a  little  while  ago  that  he  spoke  of  with  contempt,  if  not 
with  disgust  He  is  a  constant  attendant  at  Almack's,  and  figures  away  in 
the  dance  always.  He  retains  his  entire  want  of  the  fashionable  affectation 
of  an  inordinate  love  of  music.  The  Sontags  and  the  Pastas  have  no 
charms  for  him." 

(May,  1828.) 

**  The  Wellesley  children's  case  is  going  on  in  the  House,  where  the  first 
counsel  upon  the  appeal  has  employed  four  days  at  about  the  rate  of  six 
hours  It  day,  to  prove  the  decision  wrong.  I  take  no  part  in  the  nmtter, 
the  appeal  being  from  myself,  and  I  think  it  more  decorous  to  leave  it 
entirely  to  others,  who  may  do  what  they  think  best  I  can't  alter  my 
opinion.  The  lawyers  who  attend  this  rehearing  as  judges,  are  Lords 
Manners,  Redesdale,  and  Lyndhurst 

'*  I  have  letters  from  all  parts,  day  by  day,  of  thanks  for  the  stand  I 
made  against  the  Dissenters*  BiU,  and  of  lamentation  about  the  event,  and 
of  severe  remarks,  more  so  than  one  would  wish,  against  the  Bench.  It 
was  curious  to  hear  some  of  the  Bishops  professing  that  they  supported  the 
bill  because  the  petitions  spoke  the  sense  of  the  people.  Now  the  petitions 
of  the  Dissenters  certainly  were  very  numerous.    I  believe  I  may  say 
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The  petitions  on  the  other  side  were  not  twenty — the  friends 
f&e  Establishment  were  all  asleep :  but  what  was  it  that  the  petitions, 
Ach  are  to  be  considered  as  speaking  the  sense  of  the  people,  proceeded 
1?  Nothing  less  than  that  there  should  be  no  egttMiskmaU  c^  religion 
tan,  bat  that  all  sects  should  take  their  chance;  and  those  of  the  Bench 
I  lAosapported  the  bill,  could  not  possibly  have  read  the  petitions,  which 
ttey  said  contained  the  sense  of  the  people,  and  conld  only  have  seen  the 
enteidesofthem. 

**  The  Duchess  of  Kent,  who  is  remarkably  civil,  has  sent  me  an  in- 
iitstion  to  dine  at  Kensington  Palace  oa  the  28th,  which  I  can't  accept 
beeause  it  is  Pitt's  birth-day 

I  On  the  28tk,  Lord  Eldon  aocordingly  attended  the  anniversary 
I  meeting  for  the  sake  of  which  he  had  declined  the  royal  inyi- 
;  tation,  and  was  accompanied  thither,  for  the  first  time,  by  Lord 
Encombe.  After  dinner,  he  stated  the  reasons  for  which  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  attend  those  conmiemorations  of  Mr. 
:  Pitt  as  long  as  life  and  strength  were  continued  to  him : 

I  "  hi  the  first  place,"  he  said,  **  personal  gratitude  to  the  great  man, 
vhose  memory  and  principles  the  Club  was  intended  to  commemorate^  had 

>  itfloenced  his  mind.  In  the  next  place,  judging  not  as  a  mere  indiyidual, 
hot  as  a  member  of  that  great  society  in  which  they  were  all  enrolled,  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  endeavour  to  n^iintain  the  principles  from  the 
qpention  qf  which  the  country  had  derived  such  essential  benefits.  But  a 
tfaSi  more  important  reason  had  determined  him  in  forming  the  resolution 
be  had  adopted.  He  regarded  meetings  of  that  sort — meetings  which  paid 
aa honourable  homage  to  patriotic  exertions  and. superior  virtue — as  cal- 
culated to  work  a  great  public  good.  They  were  not  only  a  just  tribute  to 
pre-eminent  services,  but  they  roused  the  emulation  of  young  men  (who 
perhaps  but  for  them  would  have  remained  in  ignorance  upon  the  subject) 
▼hen  they  witnessed  such  noble  and  generous  scenes  as  some  had  witnessed 
that  day  perhaps  for  the  first  time.  He  would  ask,  was  it  possible  for  any 
<>Qet  possessed  of  generous  feelings,  to  be  present  on  such  an  occasion,  to  see 
the  fervent  manner  in  which  the  remembrance  of  the  services,  and  the 
Senim,  and  the  lofty  virtues  of  the  illustrious  deceased  were  held,  and  not 
^  better  from  witnessing  such  a  scene  ?  If  called  upon  to  discharge  a 
pablic  duty,  would  he  not  proceed  to  it  with  increased  vigour,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  emulate,  in  as  fiu*  as  possible,  he  conduct  of  that  great  man, 
▼hose  name  would  descend  from  generation  to  generation,  he  most  sin- 
cerely hoped,  as  long  as  England  should  exist  ?  " 

In  the  conrse  of  this  month,  some  differences  had  arisen  among 
the  Ministers  about  the  disposal  of  the  franchise  forfeited  by 
the  borough  of  East  Retford.  This  led  to  the  retirement  of 
Ux.  Huskisson,  Lord  Falmerston,  Lord  Dudley,  Mr.  Grant, 
4nd  Mr.  W.  Lamb,  afterwards  Lord  Melbourne,  who  were  re- 
spectively succeeded  by  Sir  Greorge  Murray,  Sir  Henry  Har- 
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dinge,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Vesej  Fitzgerald,  and  Lord  Francii 
Egerton. 

Lord  JEIdon  to  Lady  F,  J,  Banie^ — ^(Extract) 

(Maj  29th  or  30tli,  1828.) 
'*  The  Minister  will  have  great  difficulties  to  stn^le  witk.  Tit 
Whigs,  the  Canningites,  and  the  Hnsklssonites,  will  join  and  be  rof 
strong.  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  the  great  Tory  par]i» 
mentarj  Lords  are  not  propitiated  hy  the  new  arrangements,  and  many  «f 
them  will  either  be  neater  or  adverse." 

A  resolution  in  favour  of  the  Boman  Catholic  claims  was  pro- 
posed to  the  House  of  Lords  hj  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown^  <m 
the  9th  of  June.  The  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  10th :  and 
Lord  Plunkett  having  then  spoken  in  support  of  the  motion, 

Lord  Eldon  rose.  He  said  that  when,  some  years  since,  it  was  proposed 
in  that  House  to  enter  upon  the  general  consideration  of  the  question,  i| 
consequence  of  a  petition  fix>m  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  a  motion  not  yery 
much  unlike  what  ^as  now  proposed,  the  House  thought  proper  to  negatiys 
the  proposition,  on  this  ground  expressly — that  it  would  have  the  effect, 
perhaps,  of  unnecessarily  alarming  the  Protestant  part  of  the  commanityi 
and  perhaps  also  of  raising  the  expectations,  without  its  being  in  the  pow« 
of  Parliament  to  gratify  the  wishes,  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  otjected 
to  enter  into  the  consideration  df  any  proposition  so  general  in  its  terms  as 
the  present.  He  was  reluctant  to  fatigue  their  Lordships  with  going  over 
the  historical  detail  of  the  acts  that  had  been  passed  for  the  exclosion  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  He  had  been  represented  somewhere  or  other.as 
if  he  was  an  Almanack-maker,  because  he  followed  this  course.  But  no 
less  a  man  than  Lord  Bacon,  when  he  was  addressing  his  Sovereign,  with 
respect  to  a  Spanish,  or  some  other  war,  had  concluded  his  observations  by 
saying,  that  he  was  afraid  he  should  be  taken  for  an  Almanack-maker. 
As  it  was  necessary,  for  the  dae  information  of  the  House,  that  he  should 
re-state  those  facts,  he  would  hazard  the  risk  of  being  again  taken  for  an 
Almanack-maker,  when  he  had  Lord  Bacon  to  share  the  honour  with  him. 
He  should  now  proceed  to  observe  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  disabili- 
ties had  been  imposed,  and  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  a  great  many  acts  were  passed  to  deprive  the  see 
of  Rome  of  any  jurisdiction  in  these  realms.  In  the  reign  of  his  daughter, 
Queen  Mary,  a  great  many  acts  had  also  been  passed  on  the  same  subject, 
but  with  a  different  purpose,  for  their  object  was  to  give  the  Pope  of  Rome 
a  temporal  jurisdiction  in  many  important  matters  in  this  country.  On  the 
accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  dlS^^rent  apirit  prevailed ;  and  by  one  act 
of  the  earUest  part  of  her  reign,  twenty Kme  of  the  Statutes  last  alluded  to 
were  repealed,  the  object  of  which  repeal  was  stated  expressly  to  be,  to 
relieve  her  Majesty's  subjects  from  the  cruel  bondage  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary.  Their 
Lordships  might,  when  they  went  home,  have  the  curiosity  to  look  into 
these  acts,  and  they  would  find,  that,  in  many  instances,  the  see  of  Roott 
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^Hns  allowed  by  tlnem  to  exercise  a  direct  authority  in  spiritual  matters,  and 
,  Id  matters  of  a  mixed  spiritual  and  temporal  nature,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  in  ordme  ad  spirituale.    More  degrading  and  humiliating  legislative 
measures  had  never  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  any  kingdom.    It  was 
afterwards  enacted  that  no  member  should  be  admitted  to  take  his  seat  in 
j  fte  House  of  Conunons  until  he  had  taken  the  Oaths,  not  only  of  AUegi- 
Vkoe,  but  of  Supremacy  also.    Lawyers,  such  as  himself,  whether  they  were 
■  cODtidered,  as  a  Right  Rev.  Prelate  had  called  them,  **  book-read  block- 
•heads,"  or  as  blockheads  without  book-reading,  were  apt  to  take  their  in- 
fennation  fron^soch  books  as  they  were  compelled  to  read.    In  one  of 
those  boc^LS,  a  work  of  Lord  Hale's,  there  was  something  on  this  point 
iriiieh  was  singolarly  illustrated  and  corroborated  by  what  Dr.  Doyle  had 
laid  in  his  evidence  before  their  Lordships.    When  asked  if,  by  virtue  of 
his  oath,  he  should  feel  himself  obliged  to  disclose  to  his  Sovereign  any 
treasons  committed,  or  about  to  be  committed,  which  had  been  revealed  to 
him  in  eonfession,  he  said,  *<  No :  it  was  true  that  the  words  of  his  oath 
required  him  to  do  so,  but  every  body  knew  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  did  not  think  it  their  duty  to  disclose  what  was  revealed  to  them  in 
eonfession.**     So  that  he  proved  beyond  question,  that  the  words  of  the 
oath  did  not  hurt  him,  but  only  helped  to  show  how  much  of  what  he 
sirare  to  be  was  bound  by.    Lord  Hale's  observations  were  on  the  same 
•alQeet    He  said  the  Pope  of  Rome,  in  order  to  increase  his  power  in  this 
kingdom,  took  a  subtle  distinction  between  what  was  spiritual  and  what 
vas  temporal  in  ordine  ad  ^irihude,  and  he  added,  that  the  Oath  of  Supre- 
macy was  framed  in  order  to  meet  this  difficulty.     As  this,  however,  was 
fcimd  insufficient,  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation  was  resorted 
to,  because,  nntil  the  character  of  an  individual  could  be  got  at,  it  was  im- 
possible to  know  by  how  much  of  the  oath  he  swore  to  he  was  bound.     In 
the  course  of  this  debate,  a  Noble  Lord  had  alluded  to  the  necessary  rejec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  on  account  of  his  faith,  should  he  present 
lumlelf  to  that  House  to  assume  the  right  of  his  ancestors.    With  respect 
to  himself  individually,  he  could  only  say,  that  a  more  painful  duty  than 
tiuit  suggested  could  not  by  possibility  have  been  imposed  on  him,  while 
he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  upon  the  woolsack.    But,  if  the  Sovereign 
lumadf  should  appear  there  without  having  previously  taken  the  Oaths  and 
the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation  as  required  by  law,  he  should 
be  constrained  to  inform  him,  that  he  was  ipso  facto  incapacitated  from 
discharging  the  constitutional  functions  of  king.     Touching  the  Corona- 
^  Oath,  he  would  say,  if  in  this  Protestant  state  and  kingdom — for  such 
the  acts  of  parliament  warranted  him  in  calling  it — his  Majesty  should 
thmk  that,  consistently  with  lus  duty,  he  could  not  give  his  consent  to  bills 
for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  would  be  under  as  solemn  an  obli- 
gation as  any  man  could  ever  be  placed  under  to  refhse  that  consent,  although 
^kose  bills  ^ould  have  passed  both  Houses.    It  was  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  act  which  set  forth  the  unconstitutional  attempts  of  James  II.,  previous 
to  his  abdication,  did  not  merely  declare  that  he  had  sought  to  subvert  the 
Iftirs  and  constitution  of  this  country,  but  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  subvert 
the  Protestant  religion  and  the  Protestant  government  of  the  state.  When 
^t  Act  of  Settlement  was  passed,  it  was  required  that  the  King  should  be 
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in  the  commiinion  of  the  Church  of  Enghind,  and  not  be  united  in  marxiagii 
to  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  They  had,  therefore,  a  Kiagp 
upon  the  throne  who  was  obliged  to  be  in  communion  with  the  Church,  tol 
make  the  declaration  against  Transabstantiation,  and  to  fulfil  all  thoser 
other  duties  which  the  Parliament  thought  fit  to  impose.  From  that  time- 
to  the  present  day,  the  constitution  in  all  its  branches  had  been  essentiaUir 
Protestant  The  act  of  Union  with  Scotland  was  founded  on  the  saniec 
principle,  and  the  Scotch  act  on  this  subject  actually  went  the  length  o£ 
declaring,  that  Roman  Catholics  should  neither  be  electors  nor  ^ected,  in 
the  representation  of  the  kingdom.  They  had,  therefore,  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement, the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  all  subsequent  acts,  the  fundamental  lawr 
of  the  kingdom,  which  declared  it  impossible  that  Catholics  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  power.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  a  great  deal  had  been  said 
about  securities  ;  but  they  should  recollect,  that  the  proposition  they  had 
now  to  discuss  did  not,  in  the  remotest  degree,  allude  to  that  important 
topic.  Their  Lordships  undoubtedly  had  authority  to  guard  the  Church 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  at  present  guarded ;  it  was  competent  to 
them  to  secure  it  with  still  stronger  protection ;  but  they  had  no  authority 
to  plunge  the  country  into  a  state,  into  which  it  had  never  before  been 
plunged,  and  in  which  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic  could  know  what 
could  be  done.  That  difficulty— the  absence  of  all  definite  proposals  of  seen* 
rity — would  alone  justify  him  in  refusing  his  consent  to  the  present  motion. 
— There  was  one  other  point  to  which  he  was  desirous  to  advert ;  he  alluded 
to  the  language  and  sentiments  promulgated  by  the  Catholic  Assoda- 
tion.  He  should  pass  totally  over  the  indiscriminate  virulence  of  their 
invectives,  as  great  allowance  was  to  be  made  for  the  feelings  of  persons 
continually  speaking  on  such  popular  and  inflammatory  topics.  What  he 
wished  particularly  to  notice  on  this  occasion  was,  a  recent  proscriptioi^ 
by  their  chief  orator,  of  twenty-eight  county  and  borough  membez& 
From  the  tone  of  confidence  in  which  the  speaker  calculated  on  removing 
those  obnoxious  representatives,  it  appeared  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
already  sufficient  elective  power  in  their  hands,  and  ought  not  to  require 
that  it  should  be  increased.  The  Noble  and  Learned  Earl  concluded  by 
conjuring  their  Lordships,  by  what  they  owed  to  their  King,  their  country, 
and  to  the  Protestant  Church,  to  refuse  their  assent  to  this  resolution. 

Lord  Eldm  to  Lady  F.  J.  Banhes.  —  (Extracts.) 

(June  30th,  1828.) 
<(  The  multitude  are  flowing  fSeist  out  of  town,  and  they  would  be  flowing 
flutter  if  Queen  Elizabeth's  FSte  was  not  to  take  place  to  night  in  Paik 
Lane,  at  Lady  Londonderry's,  junior's.  You  would  see  in  your  news- 
paper the  names  of  the  performers,  and  the  several  parts  they  are  to  act* 
Queen  Elizabeth's  dress,  without  her  diamonds,  is  said  to  cost  20002. '  She 
is  not  to  cut  off  Queen  Mary  of  Scots's  head  :  but  her  Migesty  Elizabeth 
has  sent  her  commands  to  her  Majesty  Mary  to  leave  all  her  proposed 
maids  of  honour  at  home,  because  she  has  not  room  to  receive  theuL    It 

*  Queen  Elizabeth  was  represented  by  Lady  Londonderry,  and  Qoeea 
Mary  by  Lady  Ellenborough. 
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jTABeh  donliCed  among  tbe  fashionables  vhether  tho  modern  Mary  bears 
;4fm  command  of  the  rival  Qaeen,  as  the  former  Mary  did  the  order  to 
^hsYe  her  head  chopped  o£E;  with  reasonable  equanimity. 

**  Somebody  is  to  be  Earl  of  Essex ;  whether  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  like  the 
ftfmer  Queen  of  that  name,  will  sign  a  warrant  for  catting  off  his  head,  I 
hare  not  learnt,  bat  it  is  said  that  the  individual,  who  is  to  represent  Essex, 
•has  not  much  of  an  head  I    I  declined  my  invitation. 

**  Hia  Majesty,  on  Saturday,  gave  a  good  dinner,  in  his  Palace  here,  to 
'  The  Jockey  Club,'  which  venerable  society  comprehends  some  individuals, 
who  are  scarcely  fit  visitors  at  a  royal  mansion  in  a  King's  Palace.  These 
things  are  topsy  turvy  doings." 

**  July  2nd,  1828. 

**  Youll  see  in  the  papers  all  the  particulars  of  the  Congress  between 
^Qneen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Mary  —  so  I  need  say  no  more  as  to  that, 
save  to  observe,  that,  to  keep  Mary  in  goodlmmour,  her  maids  of  honour 
were  finally  allowed  to  enter  the  presence  of  Queen  Bess.  I  hear  the  ap- 
pearance of  all  was  very  splendid — the  characters  but  so  so  performed. 

(July  3rd,  1828.) 

**  I  should  have  sent  you  a  better  scrap  to-day,  if  two  causes  had  not 
prevented  it:  the  one,  the  most  excessive  heat  of  the  day,  which  makes 
one  quite  idle ;  the  other  (who  could  believe  it  ?)  that,  having  last  night 
received  a  message  from  the  Sovereign,  intimating  that  I  should,  as  a  friend, 
esll  upon  him,  I  have  had  a  conversazione  with  him  of  some  length  this 
Borning.  It  had,  however,  no  matter  in  it,  but  civil  speeches  and  profes- 
aons  of  friendship  and  regard ;  but  no  word  to  account  for  what  I  don't 
tkink  Tery  consistent  with  such  speeches  and  professions.  So  much  for  that, 
iHdeh  1  mention,  because  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  papers  may  make 
mention  of  my  visit,  with  many  coigectures  and  guesses  what  it  could  be 
lAout.'* 

**  July  9th,  1828. 

**  I  am  again  shut  up  in  the  House  of  Lords,  amidst  the  noise  and  brawl 
efooimseL 

**  Nodung  is  talked  of  now,  which  interests  any  body  the  least  in  the 
world,  except  the  election  of  Mr.  O'Connell  f ,  and  the  mischief  that  it  will 
produce  among  debaters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  more  serious 
mischief  which  it  will,  in  all  human  probability,  excite  in  L*eland.  As 
(KConneU  will  not,  though  elected,  be  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  unless  he  will  take  the  oaths,  &c,  (and  that  he  won't 
do,  unless  he  can  get  absolution,)  his  rejection  from  the  Commons  may  ex- 
cite rebellion  in  Ireland.  At  all  events,  this  business  must  bring  the 
Eoman  Catholic  question,  which  has  been  so  often  discussed,  to  a  crisis  and 
a  eoBclusian.  The  nature  of  that  conclusion  I  don't  think  likely. to  be 
favourable  to  Protestantism. 

The  Dissenters,  who  got  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  lately  in  effect 
repealed,  have  subscribed,  as  appears  in  an  Irish  publication,  handsomely, 

f  For  the  county  of  Clare. 
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—  to  support  O'Connell's  election  fs  likely  to  give  the  Roman  Gatholitt 
the  same  benefits  as  the  Dissenters  have  received  by  the  late  act  here :  aai 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  publicly  aTOW  their  determination  to  oveii^ 
set  the  Established  Church.  We  shall  see  whether  onr  present  mlers  havtf' 
the  courage  with  which  a  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  acted  under  present  cop^ 
cumstances.    I  don't  expect  it  of  them. 

«  July  14th,  1828. 

*'  The  world  affords  litUe  of  novelty.  The  great  Irish  agitator,  0*Ceft> 
nell,  it  is  understood,  is  not  to  make  his  appearance  this  Session,  it  brii^ 
manifest  that  he  can  do  more  mischief  by  prolonging  his  exist^ce  as  ^ 
pretended  M.P.,  than  he  could  do,  if  he  was  now  to  appear  and  be  tozna^ 
out  of  the  House  of  Cbmmons :  and  indeed,  if  he  was  now  so  to  be  tunui 
out,  unless  Parliament  passed  at  the  same  time  an  act  to  oblige  candidates 
at  elections  to  take  oaths  and  make  ihe  declaration  agiunst  ^bransubstantia- 
tion,  which  they  are  now  obliged  to  take  when  they  take  their  seats  m  Av 
Houset  the  only  consequence  would  be,  that  the  same  force  and  seena 
of  riot  and  confusion  would  be  acted  oye»  again  during  the  recess  of 
Parliament" 

"  Saturday  (probably  July  19th,  1828). 

"  0'Connell*s  proceedings  in  Ireland,  which  you'll  see  in  the  papers,  and 
the  supposed  or  real  ambiguity  which  marked  tiie  D.  of  W.*s  speech,  have 
led  to  a  yery  general  persuasion,  that  Ministry  intend,  or  at  least  that  the 
Duke  intends,  next  Session,  to  emancipate  the  R<nnan  Catholics,  as  he  has 
the  Dissenters  ;  and  the  world  is  uneasy.'* 

(End  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  1828.) 
^  Give  my  respects  to  your  Bishop,  if  he  will  be  pleased  to  accept  them, 
from  one  somewhat  less  friendly  than  he  is  to  the  Pope.  Diversity  of  senti- 
ment, honestly  entertained  on  both  sides,  does  not  weaken  mutual  regard 
and  good  will,  where  there  is  real  worth  in  the  character,  the  whole  of  the 
man  being  taken  together. 

*  «  *  «  *  * 

**  The  King  giyes  a  grand  dinner  on  the  12th  at  Windsor  Castle.  He 
has  not,  as  one  of  his  guests,  invited  a  person  of  whom  I  can  be  boU 
enough  to  say,  that  the  K.  is  more  indebted  to  him,  than  he  is  to  any  other 
subject  he  ever  had  in  a  civil  department,  adding,  by  way  of  shewing  a 
little  modesty,  the  old  expression,  *  though  I  say  it  who  should  not  say 
it.'" 

The  autumn  was  passed  by  Lord  Eldon  and  his  family  as 
usual,  at  Encombe,  whence,  about  the  beginning  of  September, 
he  wrote  to  his  grandson,  inviting  him  thither,  and  adding,  — 

"  We  are  living  in  seclusion,  and  mamma's  state  renders  that  nrntter  of 
necessity." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  StoweH  —  (Extract.) 

(Probably  beginning  of  Sept.  1828.) 
"  I  should  be  glad  to  comply  with  your  request  as  to  sending  political 
news  ;  but,  as  the  time  is  past  in  which  any  person  corresponds  with  me 
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'W^6a  political  siAifeets,  I  hare  neither  any  rach  newf,  nor  any  person  to 
%>liom  I  can  apply  for  sqcIl  The  newspapers  tell  me  that  EUenborongh 
^gofu  to  the  India  Board,  MeWfiOe  remoring  to  the  Admiralty,  and  it  is  in- 
tensted  that  Westmoreland  will  succeed  EUenborongh.  I  rather  take 
^l^estmoreland  to  have  relaxed  as  to  tiie  Catholic  question  somewhat,  bat  I 
iton't  know  that  to  be  the  tacL  If  this  appointment  of  Westmoreland  takes 
place,  Lord  Eldon  seems  to  be  the  only  person,  in  onr  Cabinet  formerly 
working  with  the  present  Minister,  totally  set  aside.  These  things  natn- 
I  sally  make  London  Tery  disagreeable  and  irksome  to  me.  Ton  mention  a 
ijperson  yon  have  seen  at  Worthing  very  shy  as  to  talking  politics.  That 
Ibrms  a  sample  of  the  uncomfortably  cold  treatment  one  meets  with  from  per- 
Itfons,  an  oyer  attachment  and  love,  as  it  were,  some  little  time  ago.  I  lore 
jgrnmbling  here  in  solitude,  when  my  own  mind  happens  to  turn  to  the 
iMntemplation  of  these  things  —  at  least  I  prefer  it  to  having  that  gram- 
teng  called  forth  in  every  street  where  one  meets  an  old  political  brother 
%<0rkman. 

**  I  look  on  the  Boman  Calholic  question  as,  bit  by  bit,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little,  to  be  ultimately,  and  at  no  distant  day,  carried.  I  have  no 
conception  that  even  Oxford  will  struggle  effectually  against  the  great 
church  interests  which  will  patronise  that  question,  and  those  who  support 
it  in  Parliament" 

Lord  Redesdale  to  Lord  Eldon, 

"  Batsford  Park,  Sept.  6th,  1828. 

*  *  «  *  4K  « 

**  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  now  openly  preparing  for  personal  con- 
test If  the  former  should  gain  the  victory,  it  seems  to  me  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  they  will  be  content  without  obtaining  the  church  establishment 
la  those  foreign  cotmtries  where  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  said  to  live 
together  in  unity,  the  Catholics  have  their  church  establishment  Such  is 
the  case  in  the  Russian  and  Prussian  dominions  in  Poland,  Silesia,  &c. 
But  the  Government  is  supreme  over  all ;  they  have  no  Catholic  members 
«f  Parliament  Catherine  of  Russia  and  Frederick  of  Prussia  gave  the  law 
to  all,  and  suffered  no  interference  of  the  Court  of  Rome  but  under  the 
nncdon  of  their  authority.  In  this  country  the  limit  to  the  power  of  the 
Crown  does  not  admit  of  the  same  controL  It  is  impossible  to  put  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  same  footing 
with  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Greeks  in  Russian  or  Prussian  Poland, 
or  in  Silesia  and  other  countries  where  both  religions  have,  in  separate  dis- 
tricts, distinct  establishments.  There  is  no  resemblance  between  the  state 
of  religion  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  state  of  religion  in 
the  Russian  or  Prussian  or  Austrian  dominions ;  or  in  the  Netherlands,  or 
now  in  France.  The  example  of  those  countries  is,  therefore,  no  example 
tons. 

**  In  Ireland  the  Catholic  clergy  are  independent  of  the  laity  of  their  own 
Church,  to  a  degree  which  never  existed  in  any  country  except  perhaps 
the  Pope's  temporal  dominions ;  and  I  believe  that  even  there  the  clergy  are 
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not  80  wholly  independeitt  of  the  laity,  as  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Izeiaiid  i 
independent  of  the  Catholic  laity.  And  even  in  the  patrimony  of  J 
Peter,  the  clergy  are  dependent  on  the  Cfovemment  of  the  country,  1 
that  GoTemment  is  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.  The  Court.  < 
Rome  is  jealous  of  its  temporal  power  over  its  immediate  satjects,  i 
distinguishes  its  temporal  from  its  spiritual  power,  and  is  not  dispoaed  i 
allow  its  priests,  as  such,  to  interfere  with  its  temporal  authority." 


Lord  EUon  to  Lady  F,  J,  Bankes,—  (Extract) 

«  Monday,  (Sept  22nd,  1828.) 


«  Farmer  Eldon  has  sent  some  sheep  to  Woodbury  HilL    The 
hopes  they  may  be  fimcied  and  bought,  as  we  agriculturists  are  in  but 
piteous  condition  as  such.    Our  wool  is  a  perfect  drug  —  an  un«aleab|i 
commodity."  ^ 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J,  Bankes.  —  (Extract) 

(End  of  Sept  1828.) 
"  Have  you  seen  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  letter  to  Lord  Kenyon  in  te 
*  Morning  Post  ? '  It  is  well  worth  reading.  He  must  expect  that,  w^hiltt 
many  people  will  admire  his  spirit  and  think  his  observations  very  jusi^ 
multitudes  of  Radicals  and  Liberals  will  abuse  him  unsparingly ;  whilst  th« 
friends  and  foes  of  Ministers  will  praise  him  and  blame  him  with  all  seal 
and  earnestness.  He  is  a  fellow,  at  all  events,  of  good  spirit,  and  no 
flincher  —  he  speaks  out  most  boldly.  Whatever  one  party  may  think  of 
him  as  a  politician,  no  party  can  refuse  to  him  the  character  of  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  virtuous  man  in  private  life.  If,  in  these  times,  it  is  a  £Milt  to 
be  much  attached  to  the  Established  Church,  as  some  seem  to  think,  he  is 
certainly  as  much  attached  as  any  body  living  to  it  Whether  he  will  per- 
suade his  countrymen  to  rally  round  that  Church,  as  he  desires  to  persuade 
them,  is  another  matter.  I,  who  think  that  the  State  is  as  much  aimed  at 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Church  as  the  Church  itself,  am  afraid  that  his 
countrymen  have  been  so  long  fast  asleep,  that  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to 
awaken  them." 


The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Eldon  to 
Lord  Howe,  in  answer  to  a  request  of  the  latter  for  some  advice 
from  Lord  Eldon  respecting  the  expediency  of  forming  Bruns- 
wick Clubs: 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Howe,  —  (Extracts.) 

"  My  dear  Lord,  (Probably  Oct  1828.) 

"  Your  Lordship's  letter,  which  I  received  yesterday,  asks  my  opinion 
upon  a  subject,  under  present  circumstances,  of  very  great  difficulty.  But 
if  the  difficulty  was  tenfold  greater  than  it  is,  I  shall  feel  it  to  be  duty  to 
you  from  me  to  attempt  to  state  that  opinion. 
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e  •*  Whilst  I  was  in  town,  it  was  proposed  that  the  friends  of  the  Protestant 
,  who  FOted  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  should,  in  some  manner, 
imore  in  a  state  of  union  and  connection  than  they  had  hitherto  been, 
t  that  they  should  form  a  club  in  town,  occasioniQly  dining*  with  each 
It  was  proposed  that  this  club  should  be  denominated  the  Protes- 
I  Club ;  to  which  I  objected,  after  expressing  my  perfect  willingness  to' 
he  one  of  those  who  should  occasionally  dine  together,  not  adopting  that 
name  of  distinction,  the  prudence  and  propriety  of  which  I  doubted.  I 
doubted  the  prudence,  because  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  might  provoke 
others  to  the  institution  of  counter  institutions,  which,  in  the  number  of 
members,  might  be  such  as  to  found  an  argument  that  majorities  were  in 
&Toar  of  the  Catholics :  —  I  doubted  the  propriety  of  it,  because,  without 
great  deliberation  antecedently  exercised  upon  the  subject,  and  fixing  the 
^pinciples  upon  which  the  body  should  act,  and  so  fixing  them  that  there 
tshonld  be  no  danger  of  adopting  measures  which  those  principles  would 
taot  sanction,  there  could  not  but  be  danger  that  measures  might  be  adopted, 
which  it  might  not  be  very  «asy  to  prove  to  be  perfectly  constitutional,  — ^ 
as  completely  clear  of  objections  as  might  be  wished." 

****** 
•*  Already  very  inconvenient  questions  seem  to  have  been  stated,  whether 
the  calls  upon  the  people  of  the  country  have  not,  some  of  them,  been  ex- 
^iressed  in  such  terms,  as  make  it  questionable  whether  those,  who,  in  such 
^ferms,  make  such  calls,  act  as  legally  as  they  ought  It  is  true,  those  who 
*  may  so  complain  may  most  justly  be  told  that  they  have  not  so  objected  to 
|*the  shamefully  illegal  proceedings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association : 
and  I  think  it  not  impossible  that  we  may  hear  some,  abusing  in  Parlia- 
Vbent  the  proceedings  of  Protestant  Associations,  who  have  mainly  en- 
oooraged  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association; — but  this 
is  an  example  not  to  be  followed." 

•  *  •*  «  *  «  * 

**  1  think  an  association  of  persons,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
senting to  their  fellow-subjects  the  necessity,  under  present  circumstances, 
of  their  informing  Parliament,  in  due  and  respectful  language,  of  their 
feelings  regarding  the  Catholic  claims,  —  and  of  not  continuing  to  leave 
Parliament  uninformed,  or  under  mistake  as  to  their  feelings  upon  that 
important  subject,  —  may  be  very  justifiable,  provided  such  representation 
is  made  in  the  terms  in  which  Parliament  ought  to  be  mentioned,  —  of 
coarse,  respectful  terms. 

**  If  your  Club,  proposed  Brunswick  Club,  is  an  association  going  beyond 
this,  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Lord,  I  cannot  give  you  any  advice  upon  the 
subject,  without  very  precise  and  particular  information  how  it  is  to  be 
formed,  and  what  are  the  objects  and  purposes  of  it,  and  how  those  olgccts 
and  purposes  precisely  are  to  be  sought  to  be  obtained. 

*'  I  write  this  most  hastily  —  if  any  thing  farther  occurs  to  me,  I  will 
write  again  —  or,  if  I  hear  farther  from  you,  I  will  immediately  answer 
your  letter.  "  I  am, 

"  Very  dear  Lord, 

"  Yours  most  faithfully, 

"  Eldon." 

VOL.  II.  L 
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Lord  Ehkn  to  Lord  StoweS,  ~  (Extract) 

(Postmark.  November  28tli,  1828,) 

"  If,  BB  the  Liberals  say,  religions  opinions  ought  to  have  no  influence  on 
the  exercise  of  political  power^  -why  should  the  Sovereign's  professing  tiu 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  marrying  a  Roman  Catholic  Princess,  be,  at 
by  law  it  is,  a  forfeiture  of  the  Crown  ?  If  this  be  a  just  principle,  hoir 
can  opposition  to  restoring  to  the  Roman  Catholics  that  establishment 
which  formerly  belonged  to  them  and  their  priesthood  be  justified.  I^  m 
the  other  hand,  you  say  that  religous  opinions  ought  to  have  such  inflnenci 
where  the  religious  opinions  may  lead  persons  to  do  what  is  wrong,  (stiS,} 
if  making  both  Houses  of  Parliament  replete  with  Roman  Catholiei 
(nothing  religious  opinions  withstanding)  would  not  lead  them  to  do  vnron^ 
-Whj  is  it  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  King,  being  of  the  same  religioai 
persuasion  as  his  Parliament,  will  do  wrong  ?  The  project  of  emancipat 
tion  seems  tome  to  be  founded  on  assumptions,  which,  if  just,  render  mnefc 
which  was  done  in  1688,  and  the  Act  of  Settlement  on  the  Princess  Sophia 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body  being  Protestants, —  the  forfeiture  of  the  Crown 
by  conversion  or  marriage,  —  sdtogether  unjust ;  and  that,  if  the  Ministeif 
of  the  Crown  advise  his  Majesty  to  consent  to  emancipation  as  it  is  askecL 
they  advise  him  to  give  his  assent  to  a  libel  on  his  title  to  the  throng 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  cannot  forbear  to  think  that  the  stroi^ 
language  used  in  many  of  the  clubs  is  most  mischievous,  and  deters  many 
from  meeting  to  express  in  sober  and  temperate  petitions  their  feelings. 
My  language  in  town,  to  those  who  talked  to  me,  was  to  do  nothing  more 
than,  as  individuals,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  endeavour  to  con- 
vince their  neighbours  that  it  was  dangerous  to  leave  Parliament,  by  nSt 
respectfully  petitioning,  to  act  upon  what  was  there  so  often  and  so  con- 
fidently said,  that  the  country  did  not  care  what  became  of  the  question.'* 
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CHAPTER  LIL 

1829. 

JjdSD  Eldon  had  not  been  deceived  in  his  anticipations  of  a 
'change  in  the  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics.  Two  or 
ihree  days  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  which  was  fixed 
tor  the  5th  of  February  1829,  a  whisper  was  heard  in  the  in- 
terior circles  of  political  society,  that  the  concession  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  Govern- 
ment. And  upon  the  4th  of  February  the  King's  Speech,  which, 
pi  is  usual  on  the  day  preceding  the  commencement  of  the 
Session,  was  read  by  the  Ministerial  leader  of  each  branch  of 
Hhe  L^slature  to  a  party  of  the  immediate  parliamentary  con- 
I  tiections  of  the  Grovemment  assembled  at  his  own  house,  was 
I  feidid  to  contain  a  paragraph  recommending  it  to  Parliament 
''to  review  the  laws  which  impose  civil  disabilities  on  his 
^  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects." 

On  the  following  night,  when  the  Address  in  answer  to  his 
Msjeetfa  Speech  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl 
of  Eldon  was  at  his  post.  He  spoke  early,  and  declared  his 
resolution  of  opposing  to  the  utmost  the  removal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  disabilities : 

If  he  bad  a  voice  that  wotild  sonnd  to  the  remotest  comer  of  the  empire, 
heirould  re-echo  the  principle,  which  he  most  firmly  believed, — that  if 
ever  a  Roman  Catholic  was  permitted  to  form  part  of  the  legislature  of 
tids  (M>nntry,  or  to  hold  any  of  the  great  executive  offices  of  the  Gtjvem- 
ment,  from  that  moment  the  sun  of  Great  Britain  would  he  set  lA  laughJ] 
His  opinions  might  be  received  with  laughter  and  contempt :  opprobrium 
might  he  heaped  upon  their  author :  he  nevertheless  was  prepared  to  con- 
tend that  they  were  correct,  but  trusted  they  would  never  he  realisetf.  A 
Kohle  Lord  (Lord  Holland),  than  whom  no  man  had  ever  argued  the 
Roman  Catholic  question  with  greater  fairness  or  moderation,  had  said 
upon  one  occasion,  that  **  toleration  was  a  word  which  he  one  day  hoped  to 
ihid  forming  no  part  of  the  English  language."  He  would  say  of  his  Noble 
S*«iend,  that  no  individual  could  he  found  that  had  paid  greater  or  more 
careful  attention  to  the  subject  of  Catholic  disqualification.  That  Noble 
Lord  bad  expressed  the  wish  already  alluded  to,  and  had  advocated  his  side 
of  the  question  on  the  ground  that  "  religious  opinions  had  nothing  to  do 
with  politics.**  Now,  if  that  were  true  —  if  that  principle  were  correct — 
the  King  had  no  right  to  be  upon  the  throne  of  these  realms.     The  fact 
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was  that  liis  Majesty  sat  upon  that  throne  by  virtne  and  in  conseqaenoe  «f 
peculiar  religious  opinions.     The  present  line  had  been  called  thither  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  Protestant  establishment  of  this  \ 
country.     No  man  had  any  abstract  right  to  political  office ;  his  eligibility ' 
must  depend  upon  the  public  voice,  and  embraced  various  questions  of 
fitness,  expediency,  or  otherwise.     He  granted,  and  he  did  so  readily,  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  incapacitated  from  serving  the  state,  except  on  grounds 
of  state  policy  —  strong,  cogent,  and  paramount  reasons  of  state  —  unless, 
in  fact,  his  enjoyment  of  office  were  considered  as  likely  to  prove  injuriow 
to  the  general  interest.    But  this,  he  contended,  was  precisely  the  situation 
of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  he  challenged  his  opponents  to  prove  the- 
converse  of  the  proposition.     Had  he  not  felt  this  question  to  be  a  questioiir 
of  vital  importance  to  the  State  generally  —  to  his  Sovereign  —  to  his 
fellow-subjects  —  and  to  religion  too  —  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  been  too 
much  neglected  during  the  last  Session,  and  precisely  by  those  i>ersoQS 
who  ought  to  have  taken  more  care  of  it  [hear  /] —  if  he  had  not  felt  this 
to  be  the  case,  he  should  not  have  taken  the  active  part  he  had  hitherto 
done,  and  was  still  prepared  to  do,  with  regard  to  this  subject    As  matters, 
then  stood,  and  influenced  by  his  present  feelings  and  conviction,  no  con-r 
sideration  on  this  side  of  the  grave  could  induce  him  to  give  his  consent  to. 
the  introduction  of  a  single  Roman  Catholic  into  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment or  to  any  political  office  whatsoever.    What  had  the  Roman  Catholic 
Association  dope  ?    What  were  they  doing  daily  ?     They  were  taxing  the 
King's  subjects,  and  assuming  the  powers  of  Parliament ;  they  governed 
the  country  more  absolutely  than  the  Sovereign  or  the  laws ;  nay,  they 
governed  the  Government  itself.     If,  instead  of  putting  down  the  ^Asso- 
ciation, the  Imperial  Legislature  proceeded  to  strengthen  its  hands   by 
granting  the  Catholics  additional  privileges,  it  would  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  surrender  of  the  throne  and  the  Constitution  into  the  hands  of 
those  persons.     When  he  heard  the  Catholic  leaders  talk  of  universal 
suffrage  —  when  he  saw  the  Association  acting  the  part  of  Government, 
and  screwing  from  the  pockets  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Ireland  their 
miserable  pittances  as  contributions  to  the  Catholic  rent  —  when  he  ob- 
served them  obtaining  the  assistance  of  France  and  America — he  could 
not  but  feel  that  such  an  Association  ought  to  be  put  down.     Bat  this . 
could  only  be  done  by  making  the  leaders  of  the  Association  answerable  to 
the  common  law  for  their  acts.     There  was  no  use  in  dissolving  the  Asso- 
ciation, except  it  were  prevented  from  ever  agsdn  rising  into  existence. 
The  members  of  it  had  threatened  to  take  the  field  if  the  40«.  freeholds 
were  put  an  end  to.     They  told  us  that  they  would  look  to  America,  and 
set  up  their  Constitution  for  ours.     While  seeking  admission  to  the  Con- 
stitution they  endeavoured  to  destroy  it.     In  fact  their  object  .was  far 
beyond  emancipation.    Parliament  should  see  that  there  was  a  mighty 
difference  between  granting  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  Constitution,  and 
allowing  its  destruction. 

On  the  9th  and  on  the  19th  of  February  he  presented  great 
numbers  of  petitions,  and  on  both  these  occasions,  as  well  as  on 
other  discussions  preliminary  to  the  debates  upon  the  Relief 
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^*BiU,  he  supported  his  opinions  with  his  usual  earnestness.  The 
total  number  of  petitions  entrusted  to  him  against  this  measure, 
in  the  course  of  its  progress,  is  said  to  have  exceeded  900. 

Mr.  Peel,  having  felt  himself  constrained  by  public  duty  to 
take  a  course  contravening  the  opinions  which,  at  the  time  of 
his  election  to  represent  the  University  of  Oxford  in  Parlia- 
ment, were  understood  to  be  held  by  him  in  common  with  its 
electors,  considered  it  a  point  of  honour,  in  this  altered  state  of 
circumstances,  to  surrender  his  trust  into  the  hands  of  his  con- 
stituents. A  large  body  of  them  were  anxious  for  his  re- 
election ;  but  a  still  more  numerous  party  were  resolved  upon 

An  Anti-Catholic  representative.  Many  of  these  last  were 
turning  their  thoughts  upon  Lord  Encombe,  whose  rank  and 
personal  character  recommended  him  on  general  grounds,  while 
his  descent  from  the  Earl  of  Eldon  was  an  especial  pledge  for 
his  resistance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  :  and  three  Heads 
of  Colleges  expressed  to  the  Anti- Catholic  committee  their 
readiness  to  support  him  if  he  should  be  proposed.     Lord  En- 

.  combe  was  just  then  at  Oxford,  in  residence  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  had  no  conception  that 
he  could  in  any  way  be  personally  affected  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
resignation,  until  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Risley,  a  member  of 
Convocation,  that  he  had  been  spoken  of  as  a  candidate  against 
the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  intelligence  was 
followed  by  a  suggestion  that,  as  it  is  against  the  etiquette  of 
the  University  for  one  who  aims  at  the  honour  of  representing 
it  to  be  in  Oxford  during  the  canvassing  and  polling,  it  would 
be  expedient  that  Lord  Encombe  should  go  away.  This  advice 
he  took  by  making  a  visit  of  some  days  at  Mr.  Risley's  owi^  re- 
sidence a  few  miles  distant.  During  his  absence,  however,  it 
was  considered  by  his  well-wishers,  in  reference  to  his  youth 
and  want  of  political  experience  (for  he  had  not  yet  been  in 
Parliament),  and  in  regard  also  to  the  state  of  the  interests  in 
the  great  CoUege  of  Christ  Church,  that  his  claims  should  not 
be  pressed. 

Some  days  elapsed  before  Lord  Eldon  was  apprised  of  any 
intention  in  favour  of  his  grandson  ;  and  he  at  once  felt  all  the 
difficulty  of  the  young  candidate's  position.  ^ 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe,  —  (Extract.) 

"  Dear  John,  (Feb.  17th,  1829.) 

"  It's  a  long  time  since  T  hesu-d  from  you.    I  hope  you  are  well.    Ox- 
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ford  most  afford  a  great  deal  of  news  after  all  tliat  has  been  passing^p  asDdJ 
should  be  glad  to  hear  of  it :  if  by  retam  of  post,  so  xnneh  the  better. 

"  I  am  told  here  that  some  well-wishers  had  written  to  Oxford  to  think 
of  you  on  the  vacancy.  This  was  entirely  without  my  knowledge ;  ft* 
though  my  warmest  affections  and  best  wishes  will  ever  attend  joa^  I 
should  not  have  thought  that  such  a  proposition,  at  your  standing  aad  ^ame 
of  life,  would  do  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Peel  (if  any  thing  would  do  injoi^ft- 
sition  to  him),  and  it  is  very  essential  that  the  attempt  to  change  tiisir 
member  at  Oxford  should  not  faiL  But  infinite  exertions  of  great  .meo 
will  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

**  I  presume  your  opinions  and  sentiments  are  Anti-Catholic  ;  indeed*  I 
think  I  am  sure  of  it ;  but  I  have  this  question  so  often  put  to  me  that 
whether  this  is  so  or  not,  speaking  according  to  the  real  dictates  of  your 
own  heart,  pray  tell  me,  in  a  line  from  you  as  immediately  aa  you  caa 
Why  I  am  so  often  asked  it  I  can't  say.  I  dare  say  you  agree  with  me 
that  if  any  body  asks  it  with  a  view  to  Parliament,  a  person  should  go  there 
unshackled  and  unpledged  as  to  his  general  future  conduct ;  but  as  to  con- 
duct upon  this  depending  measttrey  no  man  will  b6  sent  there  by  any  body 
who  does  not  speak  out  plainly  what  he  would  do  as  to  this  depending 
measure.  The  curiosity  to  which  I  allude  may  have  no  distinct  object  re- 
specting you,  but  if  I  should  be  mistaken  in  this,  and  even  though  it  is  not 
probable  thtft  I  am  mistaken,  I  don't  think  it  right  to  give  any  answer 
upon  it  without  your  authority." 

By  the  time  when  Lord  Encombe  received  this  letter,  it  had 
been  finally  resolved  to  put  Sir  Robert  Inglis  in  nomination ; 
and  Lord  Encombe  gave  an  immediate  answer  to  Lord  Eldon 
as  follows : — 

Lord  Encombe  to  Lord  Eldon, — (Extract) 

"  My  dear  Grandfather,  Wednesday,  Feb.  18th,  1829. 

"  I  lose  no  time  in  answering  your  letter,  received  this  morning ;  and  I 
have  good  reason  to  hope  that  you  will  not  be  dissatisfied  with  the  causes 
of  my  not  having  written  so  recently  as  you  have  expected.  On  the  Fri- 
day before  last*,  I  sent  you  a  letter  to  announce  all  I  could  about  Mr. 
Peel's  resignation,  and  though  I  preferred  in  that  letter  to  omit  expressly 
alluding  to  the  probability  of  my  being  named  to  succeed  him,  (thinking 
that  possibly  you  might  wish  to  show  my  letter  to  any  one  respecting  the 
facts  mentioned  in  it,)  I  was  daily  hoping  and  expecting  to  receive  from 
you  instructions  what  my  conduct  ought  to  be  in  case  of  this  being  pro- 
posed to  me.  Not,  however,  receiving  any  intelligence  from  you,  I  at  last 
began  to  think  that  you  wished  me  to  act  on  my  own  judgment  and  to  let 
me  try  my  chance,  without  involving  your  name  or  character  in  a  defeat, 
which  might  possibly  ensue,  but  which  could  not  hurt  my  character,  youth 
and  inexperience  being  the  only  objections  to  me.  Under  the  impression 
therefore  that  you  wished  to  drop  all  further  communication  with  me  for 

*  Feb.  6th. 
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to  time,  I  abstained  from  'writing  to  yon  $  and  being  asked  b j  a  friend  of 
^e  if  I  would  aathorise  him  to  state,  that  I  had  no  objection  to  stand  the 
iHrtest  should  my  name  be  proposed,  I  gave  him  that  authority  on  my  own 
^termination,  and  without  inyolving  you  or  any  one  else.  With  regard, 
oally,  to  my  opinion  on  the  Catholic  question,  it  is  ahnost  neediest,  after 
^hat  I  have  stated  above,  to  add,  that,  having  professed  myself  ready  to 
tke  the  field  even  against  Mr.  Peel,  I  am  as  much  pledged  by  that  act  to 
ppose  the  measures  in  &vour  of  the  Catholics,  as  if  I  had  at  this  moment 
ten  sitting  in  Parliament  as  the  member  for  the  University  in  the  place  of 
|r.  PeeL  I  will  now  merely  add  that  I  intend  to  be  in  town  on  Monday 
leKt,  February  23rd,  having  been  for  the  last  few  days  at  Mr.  Risley's,  at 
baldem. 
f  *'  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Peel  or  Sir  R.  Inglis  (now  the  avowed 

Opposition  candidate)  will  succeed.     At  the  Opposition  committee  his 

name  and  mine  were  the  only  two  discussed.*' 

The  contest  terminated  in  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  j&ncom6«.— (Extract) 

«  My  dear  John,  (Feb.  19th,  1829.) 

**  I  don't  know  whether  I  may  be  able  to  write  to  you  again  to-day :  to- 
morrow I  certainly  will  write. 

**  I  grieve  that  things  have  been  so  unluckily  managed  about  Oxford. 
I  quite  approve  of  your  consenting  to  be  nominated ;  I  think  you  did  quite 
ri^  But  I  am  very  anxious  to  stand  acquitted  of  any  inattention  to  you. 
If  I  had  heard  from  any  person  that  there  was  a  probability  of  your  being 
thought  o^  I  should  have  used  all  possible  means  of  forwarding  your  suc- 
cess ;  but  no  one  person  in  the  world  ever  mentioned  it  to  me,  though, 
since  the  idea  was  dismissed,  I  have  been  informed,  that  people  here 
thought  of  it,  and  now  think  that  you  might  have  succeeded,  and  that 
Sir  R.  H.  I.  will  not.  My  earnest  entreaty  is,  that  you  will  not  suppose 
that  my  silence  was  owing  to  any  thing  but  absolute  ignorance  that  the 
matter  was  at  all  thought  of  by  any  body.  I  now  hear  that  Lord  Stowell 
bad  written  to  some  person  at  Oxford  about  it ;  but  this  he  did  without  in- 
forming me  of  his  intention." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe, — (Extract) 

**  My  dear  John,  (Franked,  Feb.  20th,  1829.) 

"  I  hope  my  letter  of  yesterday  would  relieve  you  from  any  tendency 
to  a  feeling  that  I  had  been  wanting  in  attention  to  you  about  Oxford.  It 
is  impossible  that  I  could  knowingly  be  so.  I  cannot  blame  myself,  and  I 
have  only,  as  to  you,  to  say  that  I  thoroughly  approve  your  conduct 

"  Your  statement  and  conduct  fully  justify  the  conviction,  that,  if  you 
were  now  in  Parliament,  you  would  oppose  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
present  Catholic  measures.  They  will  commence  again  there,  after  Mr. 
Peel,  for  some  place,  Oxford  or  some  other,  is  returned  to  Parliament 

"  A  seat  was  mentioned  to  me,  with  a  question  whether,  if  you  came 
into  Parliament,  you  would  immediately  begin  a  vigorous  and  active  attack 
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and  leading  conduct  as  to  the  Catholic  business.  I  thought  that  though  yoa 
.would  be  very  zealous  upon  that  and  other  points,  it  required  not  onlj 
abilities,  but  great  experience,  to  numage  such  attack  and  conduct  —  that  it 
.would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  it  —  that  failure  at  first  in  Parliament  is 
generally  the  effect  of  not  waiting  to  learn  by  the  experience  which  ob- 
servation, carefully  thrown  upon  what  passes  there,  furnishes  :  and  nise 
persons  out  of  ten,  indeed,  a  greater  proportion,  fell  by  such  early  at- 
tempts, and  after  failure  never  recover.  I  was  clear  therefore  that  this 
could  not  do." 

But  the  grandson  of  Lord  Eldon  was  not  long  without  a  seat. 
The  two  members  for  Truro,  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  and  Mr. 
Tomline,  having  vacated,  an  arrangement  was  made  through 
Lord  Falmouth,  who  had  a  leading  interest  in  that  borough,  that 
Lord  Encombe  should  be  one  of  its  representatives.  He  was 
accordingly  returned  for  it  on  the  6th  of  March,  and  continued 
to  represent  it  in  that  and  the  two  succeeding  Parliaments: 
after  which,  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
he  withdrew  from  the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J,  Bankes.  —  (Extract) 

(1829.) 
"  The  newspapers  seem  all  employed  in  endeavouring  to  rouse  the 
country  to  petition  against  the  Roman  Catholic  relief  measures,  and  the 
language  those  papers  address  to  the  public  on  this  matter  seems  proof 
enough  that  the  country  cares  very  little  about  the  matter.  We  fear  there 
is  a  falling  off  in  the  Lords,  which  will  reduce  the  former  majority.  Some 
say,  after  what  you  have  done  for  the  dissenters,  the  republicans,  we  won't 
vote  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  are,  at  least,  friends  to  monarchy : 
other  Lords  say,  we  can't  continue  for  ever  in  a  contest  of  the  kind  we 
have  been  so  long  engaged  in ;  and  though  some  folks  tell  us  that  there  is 
a  great  Anti-Catholic  feeling  in  the  people,  we  perceive  no  signs  of  it ;  and 
it  looks  as  if,  ere  long,  the  great  body,  who  belong  to  the  Established 
Church,  will  wake  some  morning  from  their  sleep,  and  hearing  the  news 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  succeeded,  will  dispose  of  the  matter  with 
*  Oh  dear,  who  could  have  thought  it ! ' " 

The  Birmingham  petition  against  the  Eomsbi  Catholic  claims 
was  presented  on  the  10th  of  March  by  Lord  Eldon ;  and  on 
the  13th  he  moved  for  an  account  of  the  Roman  Catholics  who, 
from  the  year  1815,  had  taken  the  oath  and  declaration  in 
England  under  the  act  of  1791,  or  in  Scotland  under  the  act  of 
1793 ;  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he 
withdrew  this  motion.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  Chan- 
cellor attacked  Lord  Eldon  with  some  severity  ;  and  the  latter 
was  so  much  displeased,  that,  after  having  addressed  himself  to 
some  observations  of  Lord  Plunkett,  he  finished  by  saying, 
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"  I  will  not  answer  what  has  fallen  from  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord 
**  on  the  Woolsack.  K  he  says  that  my  honest  opinions  were  attered  with 
"  an  insidious  design,  my  character,  known  to  my  country  for  more  than 
**  fifty  years,  is,  I  feel,  more  than  sufficient  to  repel  so  imfounded  an  in- 
"  sinoation/' 

On  the  1 9th  of  March,  when  Lord  Eldon  presented  some 
petitions  from  Newcastle, 

Lord  Grey  threw  out  some  animadversions  upon  the  character  of  the 
Anti-Catholic  petitions  in  general,  and  upon  the  junction  which  appeared 
to  have  been  formed  between  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  the  Church  of 
England. 

Lord  Eldon  defended  the  clergy  of  Newcastle  for  the  part  which  they 
had  taken  in  these  petitions.  Having  now  presented  six  hundred,  not  one 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  he  had  presented  the  other  even- 
ing for  a  Noble  Lord,  he  had  omitted  to  look  at,  he  might  venture  to  say 
that  there  were  many  names  atttached  to  those  petitions,  of  individuals 
▼ho  would  do  honour  to  either  House  of  Parliament  As  to  the  junction 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  when  those  by 
▼horn  Parliament  was  addressed  were  Protestants,  he  should  like  any  one 
to  tell  him  why  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  not  Protestants,  and  had 
not  a  right  to  join  in  such  addresses  ?  For  his  own  part,  having  had  mul- 
titudes of  provincial  papers  transmitted  to  him  containing  reports  of  the 
debates  which  had  taken  place  at  numerous  meetings  in  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  petitioning  Parliament  against  farther  concession  to  the 
Catholics,  he  had  been  astonished  to  observe  the  ability  and  knowledge 
manifested  by  the  ministers  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  who  had  taken 
part  in  those  debates.  The  petitions  were  not  presented  to  their  Lord- 
ships as  the  petitions  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England;  they  were 
presented  as  the  petitions  of  Protestants,  protesting  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  measures  which,  in  their  opinion,  were  hostile  to  the  Protestant 
Constitution  of  the  realm.  Adverting  to  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  he 
hegged  to  remind  their  Lordships  that  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
had  reprimanded  a  clergyman  in  the  city  of  London,  for  inviting  persons 
into  his  church  after  the  service  for  Ihe  purpose  of  signing  a  petition. 
Bat,  had  any  Noble  Lord  said  a  single  word  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  who,  it  was  well  known,  during  a  late  cele- 
brated election  in  that  country,  had  allowed  their  churches  to  be  applied 
to  the  furtherance  of  political  objects  ? 

Lord  Mountcashel,  on  the  following  day,  observed  upon  a 
petition,  which  had  been  presented  by  Lord  Plunkett  as  "  signed' 
by  about  one  half  of  the  Protestant  members  of  the  Lrish  Bar," 
in  favour  of  the  Relief  Bill,  that  "  no  doubt  they  had  done  so  to 
"preserve  their  fees.'*  Lord  Eldon,  though  opposed  to  the 
views  of  the  petitioners,  did  not  suffer  this  aspersion  upon  them 
to  pass  unnoticed  : 
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He  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Bar  was  as  independent  a  body  as  any 
in  the  kingdom.  He  had  now  ceased  to  be  **  a  learned  lawyer :"  but  his 
recollection  of  the  English  Bar  enabled  him  to  bear  testimony  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  that  profession. 

To  the  opponents  of  Roman  Catholic  Relief^  the  measure  was 
rendered  the  more  obnoxious  by  the  sudden  change  in  th& 
opinions  of  various  members  of  both  Houses,  who  had  up  to 
that  time  been  strenuous  Anti-Catholics.  Lord  Eldon,  however, 
unlike  some  of  his  party,  had  preserved  his  jt^nper  throughout 
One  of  the  petitions  which,  he  had  presented  was  from  some 
tailors  at  Glasgow,  who  disapproved  of  the  change  in  the 
opinions  of  the  leaders  of  the  Grovemment.  When  he  laid  it 
on  the  table,  Lord  King,  who  was  verjr  zealous  for  the  bill, 
cried  out,  "  What !  do  the  tailors  trouble  themselves  about  such 
a  change  ?"  —  "  No  wander,"  replied  Lord  Eldon ;  "  you  can't 
suppose  that  tailors  like  turncoats  !** 

This  story  Lord  Eidon  himself  used  to  relate.  That  which 
follows,  in  a  similar  vein,  is  reported  in  the  Parliamentary  De- 
bates of  19th  February  1829.  On  that  day,  after  presenting  a 
great  number  of  Petitions  against  further  concessions  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he  said, 

There  was  one  of  them  which  he  did  not  well  know  how  to  treat  It 
was  a  petition  signed  by  a  great  many  ladies.  He  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  precedent  to  exclude  the  ladies  from  their  Lordships'  house ; 
but  he  would  look  into  the  Jonraals,  and  see  whether  there  existed  any 
precedent  to  prevent  the  ladies  from  forwarding  their  remonstrances  to  that 
House,  against  measures  which  they  considered  injurious  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Lord  King  inquired  whether  the  petition  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
young  or  old  ladies  ?     {.A  laugh,} 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  said,  he  could  not  answer  the  Noble  Lord  as  to  that 
point ;  but  of  this  he  was  sure,  that  there  were  many  women  who  possessed 
more  knowledge  of  the  Constitution,  and  more  common  sense,  than  some 
descendants  of  Chancellors.     [^  laugL"] 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3 1st  of  March,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  having  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
read  a  first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords :  and  Lord  Eldon  and 
other  Peers  contended,  but  without  success,  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  so  early  a  day  as  the  2nd  of  April  for  the  second  read- 
ing. On  the  2nd  of  April  the  debate  began,  and  continued 
during  that  and  the  two  succeeding  nights ;  on  the  last  of 
which,  Lord  Eldon  made  another  stand  against  the  principle  of 
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concession  to  the  Eoman  Catholics,  although,  being  oppressed 
bj  goat,  he  avoided  going  at  large  into  the  question : 

After  giving  credit  to  the  Duke,  to  Mr.  Peel,  and  to  other  members 
Q^  the  GoTernment  ^ho  had  formerly  resisted  the  admission  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  for  the  motives  which  had  induced  them  to  change  their 
policy,  and  after  defending  himself  upon  some  points  on  which  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  having  been  unfairly  attacked  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Lyndhurst,  he  reviewed  the  course  of  his  own  life  in  regard  to  these 
dahns,  and  adverted  to  the  obloquy  which  he  had  experienced  in  oflBce  by 
reason  of  his  resistance  to  them.  He  had  hoped  to  be  freed  from  that  ob- 
loquy now  that  he  had  withdrawn  into  private  life  ;  but  regretted  to  find 
that  it  was  still  thought  a  pleasant  thing  in  Parliament  to  have  a  dash  at 
the  old  Chancellor.  "  It  brings  to  my  mind,"  continued  he,  "  an  anecdote, 
"  which,  thongh  not  perhaps  well  suited  to  this  serious  question,  I  will, 
"  with  the  patience  of  the  House,  take  the  liberty  to  mention.  I  was  once 
**  at  Buxton  with  my  venerable  friend  Lord  Thurlow,  who  went  there  for 
"  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  I  called  on  him  one  evening  at  the  inn  where 
**  he  was  sitting,  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  heard  there  were  six  or  eight 
**  persons  in  the  house  who  meant  to  have  a  dash  at  the  ex-Chancellor  in 
"  the  bath  the  next  morning.  I  asked  him  what  course  he  intended  to 
"  take,  and  he  replied  prudently,  that  he  meant  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 
"  The  misfortune  is,  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  those 
"  who  have  been  anxious  to  have  a  dash  at  me.**  [Hear,  and  a  laugh.']  — 
He  went  on  to  say,  that  the  Government  he  belonged  to  had  been  taunted 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  with  having  some  years  since  acceded  to  a  large 
measure  of  relief,  which  that  said  Government  had  previously  refrised  on 
its  accession  to  office  in  1807.*  The  fact  was  simply  this : — He  had  been 
of  opinion  that  officers  of  the  army  or  navy,  qualified  to  serve  in  Ireland, 
were  qualified  to  serve  in  the  same  capacities  in  England.  But  doubts  ex- 
isted upon  this  point :  and  it  had  not  been  thought  prudent  that  such  a  matter 
should  be  rested  on  any  authority  less  conclusive  than  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Therefore  it  was  that  he  had  concurred  in  a  statute,  which  removed 
this  doubt,  and  with  which  his  opinion  exactly  accorded — He  would  not  in 
that  place  enter  upon  any  consideration  of  the  Coronation  oath  :  that  ques- 
tion was  one  to  be  settied  between  the  King  and  his  God.  He  admitted 
the  strict  right  of  the  Legislature  to  dissolve,  if  necessity  should  require  it, 
the  Constitution  which  had  been  settled  at  the  dates  of  the  Revolution  and 
^  the  Union  with  Scotland  :  but  the  necessity  should  be  proved,  and  there 
ought  to  be  no  strong  and  reasonable  apprehension  as  to  the  consequences. 
The  Constitution  of  1688  was  the  pride  and  honour  of  the  country ;  and 
they  could  not  make  an  alteration  in  it  without,  in  some  degree,  altering 

*  The  statute  57  Geo.  3.  c.  92.  was  referred  to  as  the  act  giving  this  re- 
lief But  that  act  merely  abolished  tests  precedent  to  the  delivery  of  naval 
or  military  conmiissions,  retaining  all  tests  required  to  be  taken  after  such 
commissions  should  have  been  accepted.  The  act  which  enabled  officers, 
qoalified  in  Ireland,  to  serve  in  England  and  elsewhere,  was  the  53rd  of 
Geo.  3.  c.  128.     See  Chap.  XXXV.  of  this  work. 
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tiie  notions  of  the  people  as  to  its  excellence.    To  produce  doubt,  alarm/ 
and  discontent  among  Uie  people  was  a  practical  evil  which  it  was  difficult 
to  counterbalance  by  any  theoretical  good.     The  people  were  justly  at- 
tached to  the  constitution  of  1688  ;  they  looked  to  it  as  the  foundation  and 
bulwark  of  their  freedom.    If  a  part  were  changed,  there  might  be  a- 
change  of  the  whole ;  and  that  change  they  dreaded.    Perhaps  the  state, 
of  the  opinions  of  the  people  might  be  more  manifest  to  one  who  had  risen 
from  the  people,  and  who  had  been  long  in  communication  with  the  people, 
the  strength  and  ornament  of  the  empire,  than  to  most  of  their  Lordships, 
the  proprietors  of  hereditary  titles.     The  people  felt  it  to  be  their  Lord-, 
ships'  duty,  and  a  duty  the  most  paramount  that  .they  had  to  execute,  to. 
preserve,  in  this  Protestant  kingdom,  the  Protestant  religion.    He  desired. ' 
to  reserve  himself  upon  the  accompanying  measure  for  the  alteration  of  the 
elective  franchise  in  Ireland  :  but  as  to  the  securities  offered  by  that  mea- 
sure, his  humble  opinion  was  that  they  were  a  perfect  nullity.     He  re- 
curred to  his  pften-declared  opinions  respecting  the  necessity  for  a  strict- 
union  between  the  Church  and  the  State  —  enforced  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  for  its  subjects  the  present  system  of  Christianity  —  and  contended 
that  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  could  not  be  endangered  without 
some  peril  to  the  Established  Church  of  England.     He  insisted  on  the  ne- 
cessity for  maintaining,  and  on  the  duty  of  the  Ministers  to  maintain,  the 
supremacy  of  the  King,  which  this  bill  proposed  to  abandon.     He  scouted 
the  notion  that  this  bill,  any  more  than  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Acts,  would  bring  romid  to  the  support  of  the  Church  those  oppo- 
nents, who,  whether  Roman  Catholics  or  Dissenters,  alike  regarded  her 
with  abhorrence,  though  for  different  reasons.     He  regretted  the  apathy, 
both  of  the  people  and  of  the  clergy,  in  this  great  crisis. 

Tlie  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  105.  The 
7th  and  8th  of  April  were  occupied  in  Committee  on  the  bill. 
Lord  Eldon  taking  an  active  and  frequent  part.  On  the  former 
of  these  two  days,  the  first  clause  having  been  read. 

Lord  Eldon  said  he  considered  each  clause  of  the  bill  as  being  open  to 
the  exception,  that  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  superseded.  No  less  a  man 
than  Lord  Chatham  had  said,  that  the  Legislature  had  as  good  a  right  to 
repeal  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  the  oath  of  supremacy.  But  by  this  bill  the 
Protestant  alone  was  required  to  take  it,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  was  ab- 
solved both  from  that  oath  and  from  all  the  declarations  against  those  doc- 
trines of  the  Romish  Church,  which  had  until  that  time  been  designated  as 
idolatrous.  *****  A  Right  Reverend  Prelate  had  that  evening  said, 
and  said  very  truly,  that  we  were  all  members  of  the  Christian  Churcli.. 
If  that  was  inserted  into  the  oath  to  be  taken  under  this  bill  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  then,  indeed,  there  would  be  something  admitted  by  them.  But 
who  ever  found  that  the  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  admitted 
any  such  thing  as  that  the  Protestant  Church  was  a  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church,  or  its  members,  members  of  the  Christian  Church  ?  If 
they  would  admit  that  into  the  oath  it  would  be  a  very  great  satisfaction 
to  him :  but  looking  at  the  proceedings  that  had  taken  place,  and  the  doc-' 
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lirmes  lately  preached  in  Ireland,  every  Noble  Lord  mnst  see,  that  if  snch 
a  passage  were  admitted  into  the  oath,  the  Roman  Catholics  would  not 
mach  admire  the  bill.  By  this  bill,  Catholics  were  not  required  to  admit 
tlie  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  ecclesiastical  matters  ;  but  let  their  Lord- 
ships look  at  their  history,  their  Constitution,  their  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  their  Law  Books,  and  tell  him  if  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  in 
aiatters  ecclesiastical,  was  not  a  material  part  of  the  British  Constitution  ? 
He  beg^^ed  their  Lordships  to  think  indulgently  of  him,  who  had  sworn 
over  and  over  again — ay,  forty  times — that  his  Majesty  had  this  supremacy, 
—he  begged  of  them  to  think  indulgently  of  him,  if  he  could  not  presume 
to  take  away  a  supremacy,  which  had  been  recognised  as  an  indisputable 
tight  of  the  Crown  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  He 
could  uot  —  he  would  not — break  the  oath  he  had  so  taken.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  admitting  that,  on  a  late  occasion,  he  did  not  like  to  oppose 
himself,  under  the  influence  of  a  teasing  gout,  to  the  formidable  alliance  of 
those  who  took  different  yiews  on  this  subject ;  but,  if  he  were  able  to  at- 
tend on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  he  Would  go  through  it  more  largely. 

Being  called  up  again,  by  some  observations  of  the  Bishop  of 
Llandafir, 

Lord  Eldon  added,  that  a  man  who  would  not  allow  the  Right  Reverend 
Prelate  to  be  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  the  Roman  Catho^ 
lies  denied  him  to  be,  was  not  very  fit  to  become  the  companion  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Prelate  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

Thp  Lord  Chancellor  combated  the  assertion  \hat  the  Catholics  denied 
the  Church  of  England  to  be  a  Christian  Church,  upon  which  point  he  re- 
ferred to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle.  He  controverted  some  of  Lord  Eldon's 
reasonings  respecting  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  intimated  that  Lord  Eldon 
had  been  arguing  against  his  better  knowledge.  ^  Now,  my  Lords,"  con- 
tinued the  Chancellor,  "  are  we  to  be  overborne  by  the  talent,  the  learning, 
and  the  name  of  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  who  comes  down  here  and 
deals  with  subjects  of  so  much  importance  in  this  way  ?** 

Lord  Eldon  briefly  defended  himself  against  this  imputation  of  uncandid 
dealing,  and  said  he  had  with  him  the  authorities  which  he  considered  to 
bear  out  his  argument.  **  I  have  now,"  continued  he,  "  been  twenty-nine 
years  in  this  House,  and  have,  on  all  public  questions,  spoken  my  opinions, 
sometimes  perhaps  in  language  too  strong ;  but  I  have  now  to  tell  the  Noble 
and  Learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  that  I  have  never  borne  down  the 
House,  and  I  will  not  now  be  borne  down  by  him,  nor  twenty  such." 

On  the  lOth  of  April,  before  the  motion  for  the  third  reading 
of  the  Relief  Bill,  many  petitions  were  presented  for  and  against 
it.  In  the  course  of  the  discussions  upon  them.  Lord  Eldon, 
who  had  referred  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Canning,  was  corrected 
by  Lord  Haddington  ;  in  reply  to  whom, 

Lord  Eldon  said  that  he  had  long  acted  in  oflBce  with  Mr.  Canning,  and 
he  begged  the  Noble  Earl  to  believe  that  he  had  not  spoken  of  him  with 
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disrespect    He  never  would  speak  dlsrespectfiiUj  of  any  great  man  aHex 
bis  decease. 

Lord  Grey  having  presented  a  petition  from  the  students,  at 
law, 

Lord  Eldon  took  occasion  to  state,  that  he  had  himself  forborne  to  pre^ 
sent  a  petition  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  most  nmnerously  and  respeet« 
ably  signed  by  the  under-gradoates  and  bachelors  of  arts  in  the  Umversity 
of  Oxford  and  drawn  up  in  excellent  language,  because,  with  the  utmost 
respect  for  the  petitioners,  he  considered,  haying  the  honour  to  hold  the 
distinguished  office  of  High  Steward  in  that  University,  that  it  was  right 
to  discountenance  petitions  of  this  kind  from  young  persons  in  a  coarse  of 
discipline  and  education. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  presently  afterwards  moTed  the 
third  reading  of  the  Relief  Bill.  Lord  Camden  began  the 
debate,  and  was  followed  by  Lord  Granville. 

Lord  Eldon  then  addressed  the  House, — probably,  he  said,  for  the  last 
time.    After  five-and-twenty  years  of  conscientious  opposition  to  measures 
like  the  present,  he  was  anxious  to  take  this  final  opportunity  of  stating  his 
opinion  and  the  grounds  of  it    He  assured  the  House  that  after  this  ImII 
should  have  passed,  strong  and  deep-rooted  as  were  his  objections  to  it,  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  endeavour,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to 
soothe  down  the  agitation  which  it  had  created,  to  let  his  countr3anen  know 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  obey  the  laws,  however  they  might  have  been  op- 
posed to  them  while  in  their  progress  through  Parliament    It  was  not  his 
desire  —  God  forbid  !  —  to  add  in  any  way  whatever  to  the  agitation  which 
he  knew  existed  in  the  country  to  an  extent  at  which  he  was  affrighted. 
He  would  be  satisfied  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  from 
public  life  —  satisfied  that,  during  the  many  years  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  in  public  life,  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty,  and  that  he  had 
done  it  sincerely  and  conscientiously  in  opposing  the  present  bilL     During 
a  long  course  of  years  he  had  considered  the  nature  and  tendency  of  such 
a  bill  as  this  with  all  the  attention  in  his  power  ;  and  though  he  admitted 
that  consistency  in  error  was  one  of  the  greatest  blots  which  could  attach  to 
the  character  of  a  statesman,  —  and  though  he  should  be  ashamed  to  claim 
credit  for  consistency  in  any  opinion  if  he  could  for  an  instant  see  that  it 
was  one  which  he  could  not  justify, — yet  with  every  disposition  to  discover 
the  error  in  his  opinion,  if  error  there  was,  he  had  considered  this  question 
over  and  over  again  in  every  possible  point  of  view ;  and  after  all  that  coo- 
sideration,  he  would  say,  that,  so  help  him  God  I   he  would  rather  pensh 
that  moment  than  give  his  consent  to  the  bill  before  their  Lordships.    He 
thought  this  bill  the  most  dangerous  that  had  ever  been  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  Parliament.    Could  it  be  a  matter  of  pleasure  or  of  com- 
fort to  him  to  stand  in  the  situation  he  did,  in  opposition  to  the  Noble  Doke 
and  those  other  friends  fh>m  whom  he  now  differed  so  widely  on  this 
point?    He  owned  it  would  have  given  him  pleasure  to  support  them,  if  he 
could  have  done  so  conscientiously.    The  Noble  Duke  would  do  him  the 
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-Jostiee  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  not  found  him  inflexible  on  other  pointy 
or  in  any  public  measare,  except  on  this.  That  he  differed  from  him  on 
this,  he  regretted  ;  but  his  opinion,  after  all  he  had  heard  on  it,  was  unal- 
tered and  unalterable.  With  respect  to  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary,  the 
leader  in  the  other  House  *,  he  must  say,  that  there  neyer  was  a  man  to 
whose  feelings  and  opinions  he  was  more  sincerely  attached,  and  no  cir- 
eomstance  of  his  life  gave  him  more  pain  than  the  divulsion  from  him  on 
this  snl]ject  —  He  adverted  to  the  general  impression  from  the  publication 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  letter  to  Dr.  Curtis,  that  no  concession  to  the 
Boman  Catholics  would  be  introduced  in  that  Session,  and  complained  of 
the  present  measure  as  being  consequently  a  surprise  upon  the  public 
He  insisted  upon  the  incompatibility  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Irish  priest- 
hood with  the  law  of  the  land.  He  blamed  the  Government  for  not  having 
instituted  prosecutions  against  Mr.  O'Connell  and  other  leading  agitators, 
and  foreboded  that  the  bill  then  in  progress  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association  would  be  ineffectual  for  its  purpose.  He  quoted 
a  declaration  of  Dr.  Doyle  iu  his  pastoral  letter,  that  matters  would  never 
be  set  right  until  there  were  a  Roman  Catholic  King  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
Legislature.  In  that  opinion  he  could  not  avoid  coinciding.  If  the  present 
law  were  considered  an  insult  by  the  Catholics,  they  would  still  feel  them- 
selves insulted  so  long  as  a  Catholic  was  disabled  from  sitting  on  the  throne. 
MThen  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  to  power,  the  principle  was  con- 
ceded, and  there  could  be  no  limitations  as  to  number.  When  Noble  Lords 
looked  at  the  manner  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  was  filled,  he  would 
ask  whether  all  that  was  stated,  about  only  twenty  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
bers getting  into  the  House,  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  every  man  who 
knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  downright  nonsense  ?  The  forty- 
shilling  freeholders  were  to  be  disfranchised,  but  the  influence  of  the  priests 
would  be  exercised  upon  the  electors  who  remained ;  and  after  the  act  was 
pissed,  what  was  to  prevent  as  many  Roman  Catholic  members  from 
getting  into  the  House  of  Commons  as  there  were  means  to  provide  seats 
for,  whatever  those  means  might  be  ?  The  advocates  of  the  measure  con- 
tended, that  little  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  it,  because  it  was  not 
likely  that  a  Protestant  King  would  place  a  Roman  Catholic  in  any  impor- 
tant office  of  trust  What  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Why,  that  instead 
of  the  feeling  of  dissatis&ction  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  being  directed 
against  the  law  of  the  country  as  heretofore,  the  King  would  be  placed  in 
soch  a  situation,  that  it  must  be  directed  against  him —  After  reviewing 
and  insisting  upon  the  settlement  made  of  the  constitution  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  and  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland,  and  indicating  his  doubts 
respecting  the  fitness  of  the  Irish  disfranchisement  which  was  intended  to 
accompany  this  relief  bill,  he  protested  against  the  present  measure,  as 
fraught  with  ruin  to  the  purest  Church  and  the  purest  system  of  Christianity 
which  the  world  had  ever  seen.  **  I  believe,**  concluded  he,  "  that  I  know 
**  something  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  of  their  feelings  towards  our  Pro- 
**  tettant  Church  :  and  though  it  is  late  in  life  for  me  to  alter  my  opinion, 
"  I  should  be  willing  to  think  better  of  them  if  I  could.    But  I  do  dedare, 

♦  Mr.  PeeL 
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"  mj  Lords,  that  I  would  rather  hear  at  this  moment  that  to-morrow  mj. 
**  existence  was  to  cease  —  an  illustration,  however,  which  I  put  as  of  mi 
**  great  force,  since  I  should  look  upon  that  event  as- any  thing  but  an  affile*' 
"  tion  —  than  to  awake  to  the  reflection  that  I  had  consented  to  an  ad;; 
"  which  had  stamped  me  as  a  violator  of  my  solemn  oath,  a  traitor  to  mjr 
"  Church,  and  a  traitor  to  the  Constitution !" 

At  the  close  of  this  debate,  the  House  divided  for  the  lasfc 
time  upon  the  great  question  contested  in  it.  The  third  read- 
ing of  the  Rehef  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  213  against 
109  ;  and  a  protest,  signed  by  many  Peers,  of  whose  names  that 
of  Lord  Eldon  is  the  first,  remains  upon  the  journals  of  that 
day,  the  10th  of  April,  as  the  concluding  memorial  of  his  power- 
ful eflforts  in  this  long  struggle. 

The  passionate,  but  weak  resistance  of  George  IV.  to  the 
Catholic  Belief  Bill,  is  described  in  a  long  memorandum, 
minuted  by  Lord  Eldon  himself,  of  two  interviews  which  he 
obtained  from  the  Bang  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  numerous 
addresses  against  the  measure.  This  paper  pourtrays,  very 
graphically,  the  fluctuations  in  the  mind  of  George  IV.,  and 
exhibits,  in  a  striking  point  of  view,  the  contrast  between  his 
character  and  that  of  his  father.  The  first  of  Lord  Eldon's 
two  visits  was  on  the  28th  of  March  1829,  and  lasted  about 
four  hours  : 

"  His  Majesty  employed  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  stating 
all  that  he  represented  to  have  passed  when  Mr.  Canning  was  made 
Minister,  and  expressly  stated  that  Mr.  C.  would  never,  and  that  he  had 
engaged  that  he  would  never,  allow  him  to  be  troubled  about  the  Roman 
Catholic  question. 

*'  He  blamed  all  the  ministers  who  had  retired  upon  C's  appointment ; 
represented,  in  substance,  that  their  retirement,  and  not  he,  had  made  C. 
minister."    He  excepted  from  this  blame,  in  words,  myself." 

Lord  Eldon's  memorandum,  after  refuting  this  allegation  of 
the  King's  as  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Canning's  appointment,  reca- 
pitulates some  other  less  important  passages  of  the  conversation, 
and  then  reports  his  Majesty  to  have  said,  with  reference  to  the 
formation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Government  in  1828, — 

"  That  at  the  time  the  Administration  was  formed,  no  reason  was  given 
him  to  suppose  that  any  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  intended  or  thought  of  by  ministers  : — ^that  he  had  frequently  himself 
suggested  the  absolute  necessity  of  putting  down  the  Roman  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation—  of  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  to  destroy  the  powers  of 
the  most  seditious  and  rebellious  proceedings  of  the  members  of  it,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  time  that  Lawless  made  his  march  :  —  that  instead  of  fol- 
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king  what  he  had  so  strongly  recommended,  after  some  (the  exact  time  I 

not  recollect  that  he  mentioned,  but  some)  time,  not  a  very  long  time 

bre  the  present  Session,  he  was  applied  to  to  allow  his  ministers  to  pro- 

i  to  him,  as  an  united  Cabinet,  the  opening  the  Parliament  by  sending 

ft  message  as  his  speech  contained  :  —  that,  after  mach  struggling 

;  it,  and  after  the  measure  had  been  strongly  pressed  upon  him  as  of 

olnte  necessity,  he  had  consented  that  the  Protestant  members  of  hisT 

oet,  if  they  could  so  persuade  themselves  to  act,  might  join  in  such  a 

utation  to  him,  but  that  he  would  not  then,  nor  in  his  recommend- 

bn  to  Parliament,  pledge  himself  to  any  thing.    He  repeatedly  men- 

ned  that  he  represented  to  his  Ministers  the  infinite  pain  it  gave  him  to 

at  even  so  far  as  that 

"  He  complained  that  he  had  never  seen  the  bills — that  the  condition  of 
Ireland  had  not  been  taken  into  consideration  —  that  the  Association  Bill 
had  been  passed  through  both  Houses  before  he  had  seen  it  —  that  it  was  a 
very  inefficient  measure  compared  to  those  which  he  had  in  vain,  himself 
fecommended  —  that  the  other  proposed  measures  gave  him  the  greatest 
possible  pain  and  uneasiness — that  he  was  in  the  state  of  a  person  with  a 
pistol  presented  to  his  breast  —  that  he  had  nothing  to  £Edl  back  upon  — 
that  his  Ministers  had  threatened  (I  think  he  said  twice,  at  the  time  of  my 
seeing  him)  to  resign,  if  the  measures  were  not  proceeded  in,  and  that  he 
had  sud  to  them  *  Go  on,'  when  he  knew  not  how  to  relieve  himself  from 
I  the  state  in  which  he  was  placed  :  —  and  that  in  one  of  those  meetings, 
1  vhen  resignation  was  threatened,  he  was  urged  to  the  sort  of  consent  he 
gave,  by  what  passed  in  the  interview  between  him  and  his  Ministers,  till 
\  the  interview  and  the  talk  had  brought  him  into  such  a  state,  that  he  hardly 
'  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he.  after  several  hours,  said  *  Go  on.' — He 
:  tiien  repeatedly  expressed  himself  as  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  miser}%  re  • 
peatedly  saying  '  What  can  I  do  ?  I  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  : '  and 
srasmg  for  some  time,  and  then  again  repeating  the  same  expression. 

•  •*  In  this  day's  audience  his  Majesty  did  not  show  me  many  papers  that 
he  showed  me  in  the  second.  —  I  collected,  from  what  passed  in  the  second, 
that  his  consent  to  go  on  was  in  writings  then  shown  to  me.  After  a  great 
deal  of  time  spent,"  (still  in  the  first  interview)  **  in  which  his  Majesty  was 
sometimes  silent  — apparently  uneasy  —  occasionally  stating  his  distress  — 
the  hard  usage  he  had  received  —  his  wish  to  extricate  himself — that  he 
had  not  what  to  look  to  —  what  to  fall  back  upon  —  that  he  was  miserable 
heyond  what  he  could  express; — I  asked  him  whether  his  Majesty,  so 
frequently  thus  expressing  himself,  meant  either  to  enjoin  me,  or  to  forbid 
me,  considering  or  trying  whether  any  thing  could  be  found  or  arranged, 
apon  which  he  eovld  fall  back.  He  said,  *  I  neither  enjoin  you  to  do  so, 
'  nor  forbid  yon  to  do  so  ;  but,  for  God's  sake,  take  care  that  I  am  not  ex- 
;  •  posed  to  the  humiliation  of  bemg  again  placed  in  such  circumstances,  that 
'.  I  must  submit  agidn  to  pray  of  my  present  Ministers  that  they  will  remain 
'  with  me.'  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  exceedingly  miserable,  and  intimated 
that  he  would  see  me  again. 
<  **  I  was  not  sent  for  afterwards,  but  went  on  Thursday,  the  9th  April, 
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with  more  addresses.  In  the  second  interview,  which  began  a  little  hefei| 
two  o'clock,  the  King  repeatedly,  and  with  some  minutes  interposed  betwoM 
his  such  repeated  declarations,  musing  in  silence  in  the  interim,  expresMl 
his  anguish,  and  pain,  and  misery,  that  the  measure  had  ever  been  thoa^ 
of,  and  as  often  declared  that  he  had  been  most  harshly  and  craelly  treatci 
— that  he  had  been  treated  as  a  man,  whose  consent  had  been  asked  iritkl 
pistol  pointed  to  his  breast,  or  as  obliged,  if  he  did  not  give  it,  to  leapdovi 
from  a  five  pair  of  stairs  window  —  what  could  he  do  ?  What  had  he  H 
fSsdl  back  upon  ? 

I  told  him  that  his  late  Majesty,  when  he  did  not  mean  that  a  measmf 
proposed  to  him  should  pass,  expressed  his  determination  in  the  most  eai|f ! 
stage  of  the  business  :  —  if  it  seemed  to  himself  necessary  to  dissent,  Im 
asked  no  advice  about  dismissing  his  Ministers  :  he  made  that  his  own  act 
—  he  trusted  to  what  he  had  to  hope  for  from  his  subjects,  who,  —  when 
he  had  placed  himself  in  snch  circumstances,  and  protected  them  from  the 
violence  of  party,  if  party,  meaning  to  be  violent,  should  get  uppermost,  -r 
could  not  leave  him  unsupported— that  on  the  other  hand,  there  could  nol 
but  be  great  difficulties  in  finding  persons  willing  to  embark  in  office,  when 
matters  had  proceeded  to  the  extent  to  which  the  present  measures  had 
been  carried,  —  as  was  supposed,  and  had  been  represented,  after  fviH  ex*  | 
planatUm  of  them  to  his  Majesty,  —  !md  he  had  so  far  assented. 

"  This  led  to  his  mentioning  agun  what  he  had  to  say  as  to  his  assent 
In  the  former  interview  it  had  been  represented  that,  after  much  conversa- 
tion twice  with  his  Ministers  or  such  as  had  come  down,  he  had  said,  *  Go 
on ; '  and  upon  the  latter  of  those  two  occasions^  after  many  hoars'  fiitigoe^ 
and  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  conversation,  he  had  said,  *  Gk)  on.'  He 
now  produced  two  papers,  which  he  represented  as  copies  of  what  he  had 
Written  to  them,  in  which  he  assents  to  their  proceeding  and  going  on  with  the 
bill,  adding  certainly  in  each,  as  he  read  them,  very  strong  expressions  of 
the  pain  and  misery  the  proceedings  gave  him.  It  struck  me  at  the  time 
that  I  should,  if  I  had  been  in  office,  have  felt  considerable  difficulty  about 
going  on  after  reading  such  expressions  ;  but  whatever  might  be  fiiir  ob- 
servation as  to  giving,  or  not,  effect  to  those  expressions,  /  told  his  Majesty 
it  was  impossible  to  maintain  that  his  assent  had  not  been  expressed,  or  to  cure 
the  evils  which  were  consequential,  —  after  the  bill,  in  such  circumstancest 
had  been  read  a  second  time,  and  in  the  Lords*  House  with  a  majority  of 
105.  This  led  him  to  much  conversation  upon  that  fact,  that  he  had,  he 
said,  been  deserted  by  an  aristocracy  that  had  supported  his  father  —  that, 
instead  of  forty-five  against  the  measure,  there  were  twice  that  number  of 
Peers  for  it — that  every  thing  was  revolutionary  —  everything  was  tend- 
ing to  revolution  —  and  the  Peers  and  the  aristocracy  were  giving  way  to 
it  They  (he  said  more  than  once  or  twice  more),  supported  his  &ther ; 
but  see  what  they  had  done  to  him.  I  took  the  liberty  to  say  that  I  agreed 
that  matters  were  rapidly  tending  to  revolution  —  that  I  had  long  though 
that  this  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation  was  meant  to  be  and  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  step  towards  producing  it — that  it  was  avowed  as  snch  with  the 
Radicals  in  1724,  '5,  and  '6  :  —  that  many  of  the  Catholic  Association  wen 
understood  to  have  been  engaged  in  all  the  transactions  in  Ireland  in  1798 
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"and  what  had  they  not  been  threatening  to  do  if  this  measure  was  not 
t  and  even  if  it  was  carried  ?  But  I  thought  it  only  just  to  some  of 
i  Peers  who  voted  for  the  bill  to  suppose  that  they  had  been  led,  or 
ded,  to  believe  that  his  Majesty  had  agreed  and  consented  to  it. 
If  **  He  then  began  to  talk  about  the  Coronation  oath.  On  that  I  could  only 
f^«peat  what  I  had  before  said,  if  his  Majesty  meant  me  to  say  any  thing 
;apon  the  subject.  Understanding  that  he  did  so  wish,  I  repeated  that,  aa 
.-&r  as  his  oath  was  concerned,  it  was  a  matter  between  him,  God,  and  his 
oonscience,  whether  giving  his  Royal  Assent  to  this  measure  was  *  support- 
*  ing,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  Protestant  reformed  religion.'  That 
ft  vas  not  my  opinion,  nor  the  opinions  of  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  or 
Xay  Peers  (all  which  he  must  know,  as  well  the  opinions  in  favour  of  the 
I  aeasure  as  those  against  it)  that  were  to  guide  and  govern  him ;  bat  he 
▼as  to  act  according  to  his  own  conscientious  view  of  the  obligations  under 
*  which  such  an  oath  placed  him. 

**  little  more  passed  —  except  occasional  bursts  of  expression,  -—  *  What 
^eanldo?  What  can  I  now  fall  back  upon?  What  can  I  fall  back 
;  *  upon?  I  am  miserable,  wretched,  my  situation  is  dreadful ;  nobody  about 
*•  me  to  advise  with.  If  I  do  give  my  assent,  1*11  go  to  the  baths  abroad,  and 
I  'from  thence  to  Hanover  ;  Til  return  no  more  to  England —  111  make  no 
^  Rofman  Catholic  Peers — I  will  not  do  what  this  bill  wiU  enable  me  to  do 
'—Fll  return  no  more  —  let  them  get  a  Catholic  King  in  Clarence.'  I 
UiudL  he  also  mentioned  Sossex.    *  The  people  will  see  that  I  did  not  wish 

«tili8.' 

**  There  were  the  strongest  appearances  certainly  of  misery.  He,  more 
tbanonce,  stopped  my  leaving  him.  When  the  time  came  that  I  was  to  go, 
he  threw  his  arms  round  my  neck  and  expressed  great  misery.  I  left  him 
tbottt  twenty  minutes  or  a  quarter  before  five. 

^  I  certainly  thought,  when  I  left  him,  that  he  would  express  great  diffi- 
culty when  the  Bill  was  proposed  for  the  Royal  assent  (great,  but  which 
VQold  be  overcome)  about  giving  it.  I  fear  that  it  seemed  to  be  given  as 
matter  of  course." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes. 

(April  14th,  1829.) 
*'  The  &tal  Bills  received  the  Royal  assent  yesterday  afternoon.      After 
^  Ihad  heard  in  my  visits,  not  a  day's  delay  I    God  bless  us,  and  Hia 
ChTurchl" 

Extracts  of  Letters  from  Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J,  Bankes, 

(April  30th,  1829.) 
**  I  went  to  the  Levee  in  consequence  of  a  communication  that  it  was 
mnch  desired  that  I  should  do  so  by  the  King.  I  was  grieved  that  my  visit 
▼as  a  visit  of  duty  to  a  Sovereign  whose  supremacy  is  shared  by  that  Ita- 
^  priest,  as  Shakespeare  calls  the  Pope.  But  I  heard  that  he  much  wished 
it,  and  I  understood  that  it  would  be  a  relief  if  1  would  go.  I  was  certainly 
Reived  with  a  very  marked  attention.     I  followed  those  who  are  in  the 
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high  places  of  office,  to  yrhom  one  bow  was  made.  When  I  was  aboni  to 
.pass,  expecting  the  same  slight  notice,  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  shook 
it  heartily,  speaking  with  great  kindness.  It  was  very  much  remarked 
that  he  showed  to  the  late  minority  a  degree  of  attention,  not  manifested  to 
those,  who,  I  understand,  he  much  complained  of,  as  having  forced  him  to 
the  late  disastrous  measure.  I  have  been  told  this  morning,  that,  at  his 
dinner,  he  expressed  great  pleasure  at  having  had  his  friend  Lord  EldflQ 
by  the  hand  at  his  Levee  — 

-  ♦♦**»* 
He  is  certainly  very  wretched  about  the  late  business.  It  is  a  pity  he 
has  not  the  comfort  of  being  free  from  blame  himself!  The  ladies 
to-day  are  swarming  to  the  drawing-room  :  but  I  don't  go  to-day,  my 
visit  of  yesterday  being  occasioned  by  particular  circumstances,  which  I 
have  mentioned." 

"  May  2nd,  1829. 

"  The  universal  talk  here  is  about  the  manner  in  which  the  King,  at  the 
Levee,  received  the  voters  for  the  Catholics  —  most  uncivilly  —  markedly 
so  towards  the  Lords  Spiritual,  the  Bishops  who  so  voted, —  and  the  civi- 
lity, with  which  he  received  the  anti-Catholic  voters,  particularly  the 
Bishops.  It  seems  to  be  very  general  talk  now,  that  his  Ministers  went 
much  beyond  what  they  should  have  said  in  Parliament  as  to  his  consent 
to  the  measure.  Consent  however  he  certainly  did;  but  with  a  lan- 
guage of  reluctance,  pain,  and  misery,  which,  if  it  had  been  represented, 
.would  have  prevented  a  great  deal  of  that  ratting,  which  carried  the 
measure. 

.  "  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  dined  with  me  yesterday.  No  company  but 
Mamma  and  Bessy." 

(Probably  May,  1829.) 

"  If  your  scrap,  laudatory  of  your  father,  which  came  in  your  letter,  is 
not  returned  in  this,  you  may  be  assured  it  will  be  returned  in  some  other 
•epistle.  I  fought  as  well  as  I  could,  but  I  am  not  what  I  was ;  and  I  never 
was  what  a  statesman  —  an  accomplished  statesman — ought  to  be.  Indeed 
a  lawyer  hardly  can  be  both  learned  in  his  profession  and  accomplished  in 
political  science.  The  country  will  feel  —  deeply  feel  —  the  evils  arising 
from  this  late  measure.  Not  that  those  evils  will  be  felt  in  its  immediate 
effects.  Those  in  whose  favour  the  measure  has  taken  place  are  too  wary 
— far  too  wary  — to  give  an  alarm  immediately;  but  few  years  will  pass 
J[>efore  its  direful  effects  w:ill  be  made  manifest  in  the  ruin  of  som£  of  oar 
most  sacred,  and  most  reverenced,  and  most  useful  establishments." 

(May  9th,  1829.) 
"  We  have  had  an  instance  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  human  judgment, 
even  where  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  most  able  to  judge,  as  to  the  matter  of 
which  they  judge.  Lord  Colchester  has  been  long  ill :  Pennington  told 
us  on  Thursday  afternoon,  that,  though  he  was  still  very  unwell,  he  was 
sure  to  get  well.  Poor  fellow  !  he  died  yesterday  morning.  He  was  a 
worthy  man — very  laborious — and  had  acquired  very  considerable  know- 
ledge, particularly  of  parliamentary  and  constitutional  matters.  He  was 
somewhat  vain — but  who  is  without  faults  ?    We  had  a  great  loss  from  his 
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absence,  from  illness,  daring  the  late  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon- 
the  Catholic  Bill.  He  understood  that  business  well,  and  was  quite  alive 
to  all  the  erils  of  it" 

The  only  subject,  upon  which  Lord  Eldon  entered  into  debate 
between  Easter  and  the  close  of  this  Session  was  the  bill  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst,  for  expediting  the  business  of  the 
Courts  of  Equity.  This  bill  proposed  that  the  Crown  should 
have  power  to  appoint  an  additional  Equity  Judge.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  it,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  did  justice  to  Lord  Eldon's  labours  in  the  following 
terms :  — 

"  I  owe  it  to  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  to  say,  that  the  same  evil 
"  exists  —  to  the  same  extent,  in  my  time,  as  it  existed  in  his.  It  is  im-' 
*«  possible  for  me,  —  notwithstanding  the  political  differences  which  now' 
**  divide  us,  —  it  is  impossible  for  me,  I  say,  having  once  mentioned  the 
^  name  of  that  Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  not  to  add,  that  no  man,  sitting  on 
"  the  same  Bench  which  he  so  long  filled  and  considering  the  nature  of  his 
**  decisions,  can  refram  from  admiring  his  profound  sagacity,  his  great 
**  emotion,  and  his  extraordinary  attainments.  It  has  been  often  said  in 
'^  the  profession,  that  no  one  ever  doubted  his  decrees,  except  the  Noble 
**  and  Learned  Lord  himself.  I  am  sure,  from  the  short  opportunity  which 
"  I  have  had  of  judging  of  them,  that  none  of  his  predecessors  ever  had  a 
**  more  complete  command  of  the  whole  complicated  system  of  Equity,  than 
**■  that  Noble  and  Learned  personage.  I  therefore  feel  myself  bound  to  say, 
"  that  I  do  not  ascribe  the  delays  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Court  of 
"  Chancery  to  the  Noble  Earl,  but  to  the  system  established  in  that  Court. 
^  I  say  that  there  has  never  been  sufficient  power  in  the  judge,  to  dispose  of. 
"  causes  when  ready  for  hearing,  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Court 
"of  Chancery." 

Lord  EUdon,  after  requesting  that  time  might  be  allowed  for  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  measure,  adverted  to  the  complimentary  language  em- 
{doyed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  said,  that  whatever  might  have  been 
the  political  differences  between  himself  and  the  Noble  Lord,  he  was  not 
the  person  unwilling  to  be  reconciled ;  particularly  when  more  had  been 
said  in  his  praise  than  he  deserved.  He  had,  indeed,  done  all  in  his  power 
to  administer  justice  with  industry,  diligence,  and  fidelity :  beyond  that,  he 
must  claim  no  credit.  He  then  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  frequent 
sittings  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  not,  he  said,  for 
the  purpose  of  insinuating  that  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  was  inclined  to 
be  remiss  in  this  respect,  but  in  order  to  induce  some  alteration  in  the  ex- 
isting arrangement  of  the  business  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  made  it 
impossible  for  any  Lord  Chancellor  to  give  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  a 
sufficient  portion  of  his  time.  He  suggested  that  a  Court  of  Error  should 
he  constituted  in  Scotland,  which  he  thought  would  have  the  effect  of  di- 
minishing the  appeals  from  that  country :  as,  in  English  cases,  it  was  founds 
that  parties  were  generally  satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  Judges 
of  Westminster  Hall.    He  concurred  in  the  observations  which  the  Lord 
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Chancellor  had  made  upon  the  necessity  that  the  leading  Connsel  ahooU 
discontinue  the  practice  of  attending  more  Courts  than  one.  Without  such 
ft  regulation,  the  increase  of  Courts  would  be  an  evil  rather  than  a  benefit 
He  had  himself  been  blamed  for  not  deciding  cases  until  he  had  personally 
looked  into  the  papers ;  but  the  necessity  had  been  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  modem  practice  of  the  Bar.  He  himself  and  Sir  James  ManafieM, 
when  they  were  the  leaders  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  had  made  it  a  rale 
to  decline  holding  briefb  in  the  Exchequer,  except  when  they  could  do  bo 
without  detriment  to  their  Chancery  clients.  But,  at  the  present  day,  not 
only  were  causes  impeded  by  the  absence  of  leading  counsel,  but  replies 
were  made  to  speeches  of  which  not  one  word  had  been  heard  by  the  re- 
plying barrister,  who  had  all  the  while  been  engaged  in  another  Court  It 
was  not  likely  that  this  could  satisfy  the  conscience  of  a  judge :  and  he  had 
therefore  been  obliged  to  take  the  papers  home,  and  so  endearonr  to  get  at 
the  information  which  it  was  the  duty  of  counsel  to  have  given  him.  He 
was  wilUng  that  the  bill  should  now  be  read  a  second  time,  on  the  under- 
standing that  opportunity  was  to  be  given  for  full  consideration  of  it  in  its 
further  stages.  No  man  could  deny  that  something  must  be  done  with  re- 
spect to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  whatever  the  difficulty  of  discovering  what 
that  something  ought  to  be. 

The  third  reading  was  moved  on  the  21st  of  May,  when 

Lord  EldoD,  without  opposing  it  or  denying  the  necessity  of  additional 
force  for  the  administration  of  Equity,  objected  to  the  appointment  of  any 
new  Equity  Judge,  until  it  should  be  known  what  changes  were  contem- 
plated in  the  Exchequer  and  other  Courts.  He  observed  also  upon  the 
great  assistance  which  the  standing  commission  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
had  formerly  afforded,  when  worked  by  a  Conmion  Law  Judge  and  two 
Masters :  speaking  in  high  terms  of  the  services  thus  rendered  by  the 
Masters  in  Chancery,  whose  opinion  had  sometimes  overruled  that  of  the 
Common  Law  Judge  associated  with  them,  and  been  ultimately  sustained 
by  the  Chancellor.  Further,  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  some  judges 
from  the  Common  Law  Courts  had  formed  almost  as  good  judges  in  Chan- 
cery as  had  ever  sate  in  that  Court 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time ;  but,  the  Session  being  far 
advanced,  the  subject  was  postponed  to  the  following  year. 

In  this  month  of  May,  the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  the 
foundation  of  the  Eldon  Law  Scholarship  now  established  at 
Oxford.  ScYcral  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  admirers  of  the 
character  of  Lord  Eldon,  assembling  at  the  house  of  the  late 
Lord  Arden  in  St.  James's  Place,  on  the  14th  and  I8th  of  May 
1829,  agreed  to  open  a  subscription, 

For  the  purpose  **  of  manifesting,  by  a  suitable  and  lasting  testimony, 
**  the  deep  and  grateful  sense  '*  entertained  by  themselves  and  their  coun- 
trymen *'of  the  eminent  services  of  John  Earl  of  Eldon,  throughout  a  long 
^  atid  laborious  public  life,  during  which  his  exertions  "  had  '*  been  ably 
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•^Moi  muformlj  directed  to  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  the  Pro- 
f  testant  Constitution  of  his  country." 

A  subscription  was  opened  accordingly,  of  which  the  par- 
ticular application  will  b^  stated  hereafter,  in  reference  to  the 
eorresponding  period  of  the  succeeding  year.f 

Lord  EUon  to  Lady  F,  J,  Bankes,  —  (Extract) 

"  Tuesday  (19th  May  1829). 
"  Toa  will  see  in  the  papers  that  some  persons  have  advertised  to  form 
in  Eldon  memorial,  and  have  published  their  names  and  subscriptions,  and 
bave  desired  all  other  well-disposed  persons  to  do  the  like.  I  have  been 
iofbnned  that  the  Catholic  friends  say  they  would  very  readily  have  sub- 
scribed, if  the  advertisement  had  not  made  my  Anti-Catholic  Protestant 
principles  the  prominent  feature  in  the  advertisement.  To  be  sure  the 
Catholic  friends,  if  there  are  any,  can*t  subscribe,  —  and  the  advertisers 
▼odd  not  subscribe,  if  they  could  and  would.  So  the  thing,  which  was 
unknown  to  me  till  I  read  the  newspaper,  must  take  its  chance.  No  sub- 
scription to  be  above  20/. ;  there  are  subscriptions  to  about  1500/.  to  begin 
▼ith,  on  the  first  day." 

In  the  year  1829  was  also  established  the  Eldon  School  at 
Yauxhall,  founded  and  supported  by  Charles  Francis,  Esquire, 
"to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  John,  Earl  of  Eldon,  Lord  High  / 
"  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain ;  and  to  commemorate  his  able, 
"zealous,  and  constant  defence  of  the  Protestant  Reformed 
**  religion  against  every  innovation."  The  school-house  is  a 
neat  Grothic  structure,  capable  of  accommodating  150  boys. 
The  principal  front  has  a  niche  containing  a  statue  of  the  Earl. 
The  school  is  conducted  on  the  system  of  Dr.  BeU. 

About  the  end  of  May,  some  new  arrangements  of  the 
Cabinet  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the 
office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  Lord 
Melville  again  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  was 
lucceeded  at  the  Board  of  Control  by  Lord  EUenborough,  who 
had  held  the  Privy  Seal. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J,  Bankes. 

(1st  June  1829.) 
"  We  understand  that  Lord  Rosslyn  is  to  be  Privy  Seal. 

♦  ♦**•* 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  wish  was  to  have  Lord  Grey;  but,  that  not  being 
lilwly  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  E.,  they  took  Rosslyn  as  another  Whig. 
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**  The  prevailing  notion  now  is,  that  the  Ministers  will  sednce,  oat  «f 
the  three  parties, —  1.  the  Whigs  —  2.  the  party  of  Goderich  and  HB8k» 
son  —  and,  3.  the  seceding  Tories  —  not  a  batch  of  any  one  of  them  — but 
will  pick,  out  of  each,  snch  individuals  as  are  open  to  kind  embraces,  and 
so  decimate  each." 

Extrctcts  of  Letters  from  Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes. 

(June  1829.) 
"  I  amused  myself  yesterday  morning  with  a  visit  to  Duchesses,  in  num- 
ber two,  both  violent  anti-papists  —  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Rutland.  They  have  each  an  immense  quantity  of  speeches  — " 
the  latter,  some  in  gold  letters,  made  in  better  days  in  favour  of  Protestant- 
ism ;  but  they  may  as  well  now  throw  them  all  into  the  fire.  Report  gives- 
the  young  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  warmly  opposed  the  Catholic  Bill,  a 
fixed  purpose  of  general  opposition  to  the  present  Government.  Tou  may 
remember  he  did  very  well  in  all  he  said  during  the  debates  in  the  last 
Session.  I  hear  that  he  is  a  great  favourite  -with  the  K.,  which  seems  not 
to  be  the  fortune,  be  it  good  or  bad,  at  this  moment,  with  those  addicted  to 
his  Ministers." 

(June  or  July  1829.) 
"  Bessy  wrote,  I  understand,  yesterday,  as  I  was  shut  up  nearly  the 
whole  day  in  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords : 

*  4>  «  «  4i  ' 

afterwards  in  an  opposition  to  a  bill  to  authorise  the  sale  of  game,  and  to 
allow  every  man  who  had  twenty  acres  of  land  to  kill  game.  The  Prime 
Minister  opposed  this  bill  also,  and  we  old  Tories  thought  ourselves  safe  in 
our  views  of  defeating  it ;  but  many  of  the  old  Tories,  being  very  much 
out  of  humour,  would  not  buckle  to,  and  the  Whigs,  the  old  Opposition,  all 
sticking  together,  and,  I  suppose,  courting  popularity  with  the  lower  orders 
by  their  vote,  let  the  Duke  have  something  like  a  proof  that  they  were 
mightier  than  he,  and  so  he  was  in  a  n^inority." 

Lord  Eldon  now  suffered  some  uneasiness,  from  the  indis- 
position of  his  son  William  Henry,  whose  eccentricities  seem 
not  to  have  abated  his  father's  interest  in  him  : 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes — (Extract) 

"  30th  July  1829. 
"  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  W.  H.  is  looking  better.  When  he  was  in  town, 
William  Surtees  tells  me  he  looked  bloated,  which  William  regretted ;  bat 
that  his  behaviour  was  as  good  as  possible.  May  that  Being,  who  is  the 
source  of  all  happiness,  lead  to  him  to  right  ways  of  thinking,  and  by 
them,  to  that  happiness  which  no  man  ever  wished  a  son  to  enjoy  more 
than  I  have  most  anxiously  wished  him  to  enjoy."  '  > 

About  this  time  an  inflammatory  letter  upon  Irish  politicfi, 
falsely  purporting  to  be  written  and  franked  by  Lord  Eldon, 
was  sent  by  the  post  to  some  person  in  Ireland,  through  whom  it 
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found  its  Why  to  the  public.    This  forgery  was  the  subject  of 
Bumy  comments  in  the  newspapers. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Enconibe, — (Extract) 

(August  23rd,  1829.) 
*  «  «  *  *  • 

*^  I  am  sadly  plagued  with  inquiries  from  different  persons  about  my  supr 
posed  letter  to  Ireland.  Sir  Francis  Freeling  at  the  Post  Office  states  the 
l^nk  to  be,  as  it  is,  a  palpable  forgery  ;  and  his  surprise  that  it  could  pass 
those,  -who  there  marked  it  *  free,'  as  it  is  so  plainly  such  and  my  hand- 
▼riting  and  mode  of  franking  is  so  perfectly  known  there :  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  hope  that  the  forger  can  be  discovered." 

The  yacation  was  passed  at  Encombe:  and  here  follow 
specimens  of  its  gossip. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  -S^towcfl.— (Extract) 

(Post-mark,  2l8t  Sept,  1829.) 
**  I  don't  know  what  state  you  are  in,  in  London,  but  here,  one  should 
think  that  a  second  deluge  has  been  ordained  :  and  a  tenant  of  mine,  of  a 
house  in  Kingston  here,  says,  '  It  is  all  owing  to  the  bill  in  favour  of  the 
Romans : '  like  unto  what  was  reported  of  a  maid-servant,  of  Lady  Gode- 
rich  who,  complaining  of  wet  weather,  was  informed  by  the  servant,  'Why, 
madam,  you  know  that  Lord  Eldon  said,  if  **  the  bill  **  passed,  the  sun  of 
Great  Britain  was  set  for  ever.* " 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes.-^  (Extract) 

♦*  Thursday  (Oct  29th,  1829). 
*^  I  was  amused  to  find  here,  working  in  the  garden,  now  something  of  a 
man,  a  person,  formerly,  when  a  boy,  a  favourite  with  William  Henry,  and 
christened  by  him  Jack  Nasty.  He  does  his  work  well,  and  the  gardener, 
moreover,  iiiforms  us,  that  he  is  a  *  droll  subject,'  and  is  very  useful  at  all 
hops  and  dances  in  this  neighbourhood  as  a  musician.  He  retains,  I  under- 
stand, a  very  warm  affection  for  W,  H.,  though  he  has  not  got  him  a  place 
in  the  Victualling  Office,  which  Jack  N.  supposes  to  be  a  mere  place  for 
eating  and  drinlung." 

Early  in  this  October,  Lady  Eldon  was  seized  with  a  violent 
affection  of  the  brain,  arising  from  a  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  and  producing,  for  the  time,  a  total  aberration  of  the 
mind.  "  I  shall  long  remember,"  says  the  present  Earl,  "  the 
distress  in  which  Lord  Eldon,  to  whom  such  a  thing  was  wholly 
new,  came  down  stairs  to  me,  and  told  me  that  my  grandmother 
did  not  know  him.  Mr.Everingham,her  medical  attendant;  being 
pressed  by  Lord  Eldon  to  state  the  truth,  expressed  bis  fear 
VOL.  II.  M 
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fliat  she  would  not  survive  the  night,— >perliaps  not  n^aay 
hours.  No  one'  but  myself-  was  visiting  at  Enocnnbe  at  Urn  ■ 
time,  and  we  sat  up  during  a  wretched  night,  in  the  course  of 
which  mj  grandfather's  mental  anxiety  considerably  aggravatel 
a  fit  of  gout  which  had  already  threatened  him.  It  pleased 
God,  however,  to  ward  off  the  fatal  blow.  The  application  of 
a  strong  blister  at  the  bade  of  the  patient's  head  had  drawn 
away,  by  morning,  the  chief  cause  of  alarm,  and  a  gradnd, 
though  not  uninterrupted,  amendment  enabled  her  in  No- 
vember to  return  with  Lord  Eldon  to  London,  which,  for  the 
remainder  of  her  Ufe,  she  did  not  quit." 

One  day,  toward  the  period  when  he  finished  the  AQecdote 
Book,  which  was  about  the  end  of  1827,  he  happened  to  say, 
looking  over  a  volume  of  Sayers's  Cariciatures,  in  his  libraiy, 
that  an  interesting  account  might  be  written  in  illustration  of  i 
them.    His  grandson,  to  whom  the  observation  was  made,  im-  \ 
mediately  provided  a  book  for  this  purpose,  like  that  in  which  | 
the  anecdotes  had  been  written ;  but  Lcard  Eldon  made  no  in-«  ; 
sertion  in  it  till  the  16th  of  October  1829.    By  the  5th  of 
November  he  had  written  twenty-four  pages ;  but  he  never 
afterwards  resumed  the  occupation.    Among  these  illustrations 
of  his,  the  two  following  may,  perhaps,  amuse  the  reader : 

^^  John  Lee,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  one  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  in  his  politics  was  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  Charles  Fox,  and  acted  as  such,  in  common  with  most 
of  those,  members  who  had  supported  Lord  Bocdingham's 
administration.  He  was  bom  of  a  dissenting  family,  and  edu- 
cated as  a  dissenter.  But  his  moderation  as  a  dissenter  was 
great,  and  through  life  he  manifested  that  moderation.  In  pri- 
vate and  in  public,  he  always  spoke  of  the  Established  Church 
^ith  great  respect,  and  he  often  attended  the  service  of  it.  BBs 
conversation  and  conduct  at  all  times  were  such  as  proved  him 
to  be  a  person  of  great  suavity  of  temper,  and  remarkable  kind- 
ness of  heart.  He  was  not^  perhaps,  a  deep-read  lawyer,  bat 
he  had  a  most  vigorous  understanding,  and  the  English  Bar 
never  furnished  a  more  powerful  Nisi  Frius  advocate.  It 
pught  to  be- recorded  of  him  that  he  was  the  sincere  and  active 
friend  of  young  men  at  the  Bar,  r^oicing  in  promoting  and 
witnessing  their  success  in  the  profession.  In  the  debates  upon 
the  India  Bill,  he  unfortunately  spoke  most  contemptuously  about 
charters,  particularly  that  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and  ex- 
pressed in  strong  terms  his  surprise  that  there  could  be  sudi 
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I'^Hfical  strife  about  what  he  called  '  a  piece  of  parchment,  with 
41  tat  of  wax  dangling  to  it/  This  most  improvident  ezpres* 
jnon  uttered  by  a  Crown  lawyer,  formed  the  subject  of  comment 
and  reproach  in  all  the  subsequent  debates  in  Parliament,  in  all 
-pnblications  of  the  times,  and  in  every  body's  conversation. 
Tew  men  could  have  survived  the  odium  this  expression 
created ;  but  the  man  was  beloved,  and  his  fault  was  for* 


''Lord  Grantley,  before  his  creation  as  a  peer,  was  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton.  He  was,  in  politics  an  adherent  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  party :  —  though  probably  not 
much  to  be  depended  upon  by  any  party.  He  was  bred  to  the  . 
Bar,  and  was,  for  many  years,  leader  of  the  Northern  Circuit, 
had  the  principal  business  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Attomey-GeneraL  He  was  never- 
theless not  a  lawyer,  but  by  force  of  a  very  quick  and  vigorous 
understanding,  and  a  most  bold  if  not  most  impudent  manner, 
and  not  being  troubled  with  many  scruples,  as  to  assertions  or 
conduct,  he  rose  to  the  eminent  station  he  held  in  the  profes- 
(oon.  He  was  much  known  by  the  name  of  Sir  Bull-face 
Doable  Fee.  He  was  remarked  as  betraying  the  same  in- 
accuracy in  his  assertions  in  conversation,  as  in  his  pleading. 
R^bably  conscious  of  not  being  deeply  versed  in  professional 
learning,  it  has  been  reported  that  he -never  gave  his  opinions, 
M  Attorney-General,  in  writing.*  He  became  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  after  he  was  removed  from  that  office, 
he  was  created  Baron  Grantley.  It  was  understood  that  there 
had  been  some  quarrel  between  him  and  Lord  North  about  the 
oftce  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  when  Lough- 
borough was  appointed  to  it.  He  is  said  to  have  spoken  dis- 
Wspectfully  of  Lord  North,  and  Lord  North  had  no  respect  for 
him.  The  latter  having  heard  that  Sir  Fletcher  had  spoken  of 
himsdf  as  not  in  good  health,  and  Sir  F.  being  supposed  to  have 
made  that  representation  with  some  particular  view,  though  he 
was  perfectly  well,  took  occasion,  after  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved, and  a  new  Speaker  was  to  be  chosen,  to  express  his 
^p  concern  that  the  health  of  Sir  F.  Norton  made  it  im- 
possible to  propose  him  again,  and  his  conviction  that  the 
House  could  not  expect  that  in  Sir  F.'s  state  of  health,  he 
should,  at  the  risk  of  his  existence,  again  undertake  the  arduous 

*  But  Me  Lord  £ldon*8  Speech,  I4th  Sept.  1831,  Chap.  LIV. 
U  2 
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duties  of  the  Speaker's  office,  and  then  proposed  that  another 
gentleman  should  be  placed  in  the  Chair,  Sir  Fletcher,  again, 
and  again,  and  again,  assured  the  House  that  he  was  never  in 
better  health — that  he  was  perfectly  able  to  undertake  and 
execute  the  duties,  however  arduous,  of  the  office,  and  that  tfce 
House,  he  hoped,  would  not  discard  him,  who  had  before  been 
their  servant  and  Speaker.  Lord  North  rose  again,  and  statei 
his  extreme  reluctance  to  resist  the  importunity  of  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  so  valuable  a  servant  of  the  House,  but  that 
humanity  forbad  him  to  think  of  gratifying,  however  anxious 
he  was  to  gratify,  Sir  F.'s  wishes.  The  majority  of  the  House 
did  not  like  Sir  Fletcher,  they  were  under  the  influence  of  Lon} 
North,  and  they  voted  another  gentleman  into  the  Chair." 

This  was  the  last  year  in  which  Lord  Eldon  took  his  once 
favourite  diversion  of  shooting.     The  "  Sporting  Magazine"  of 
February  1838,  observes  that  "  to  the  last  he  did  not  like  shoot-    I 
"  ing  in  company,  and  entertained  a  good  old  gentlemanly  con-    j 
**  tempt  for  battues."  His  grandson,  who  was  an  exception  to  th^    | 
venerable  Earl's  dislike  of  company  in  the  field,  says,  that  in    ' 
the  autumn  of  1829  he  twice  went  out  at  Encombe  with  his 
gun  —  but  never  again  resumed  it.     This  discontinuance  of  his    , 
old  amusement  was  occasioned  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
above-mentioned  illness  of  Lady  Eldon.     In  the  succeeding 
year,  it  was  not  judged  prudent  that  she  should  forego  the 
benefit  of  London  advice,  even  during  a  few  weeks  of  autumn  j 
and  when,  after  her  death  in   1831,  Lord  Eldon  resumed  his 
visits  to  Encombe,  he  had  no  longer  strength  or  spirit  for  the 
amusements  of  the  field.     His  activity  in  following  his  game  at 
a  late  period  of  his  life  had  obtained  for  him  in  public  report 
the  character  of  a  better  shot  than  his  skill  quite  justified.    He 
then  carried  a  single-barrelled  percussion  gun,  made  by  Manton, 
He  used  to  declare  that  he  was  far  from  being  so  good  a  shot 
in  later  life  as  he  had  been  when  a  young  Oxonian,  without  a 
qualification,     "  By  the  time  I  got  a  qualification,"  said  he,  "I 
found  myself  disqualified." 

"  His  conclusion  of  each  season  at  Encombe,"  says  the  pre* 
sent  Earl,  "is  recorded  to  have  been  a  general  jubilee  for  all  his 
dogs.  Pointers,  Spaniels,  Newfoundlanders,  &c.,  of  whatever 
species  and  in  whatever  number  they  happened  to  be,  were 
alike  permitted,  to  share  in  making  or  marring  the  fo|tune8of 
the  day." 

"  I  have  been  told,"  says  Miss  Forster,  "  that  one  day,  during 
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a  Tftcation,  when  Lord  Eldon  was  going  out  to  shoot,  the  game- 
keeper ordered  bdck  some  useless  dogs  of  the  establishment, 
Which  immediately  uttered  a  whine  of  lamentation.  On  Lord 
Eldon's  desiring  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  accompany  him, 
the  gamekeeper  respectfully  remonstrated,  saying,  they  would 
destroy  all  chance  of  sport.  *  Oh,  never  mind,'  answered  his 
kind-hearted  master,  *  let  them  go,  poor  things,  it  is  a  pity  they 
should  not  have  the  enjoyment.' " 

Lord  Eldon  told  his  niece,  Mrs.  Forster,  that  Lord  Stowell, 
who  never  was  a  sportsman,  being  asked  what  his  brother.  Lord 
Eldon,  usually  killed  when  he  was  at  Encombe,  answered, 
«  Nothing  but  time." 

Toward  the  close  of  his  stay  at  Encombe,  in  1829,  he  wrote 
eeveral  letters  to  his  grandson ;  and  in  one  of  them,  written 
during  a  fit  of  gout  which  had  confined  him  for  some  days  to 
the  house,  he  says,  "  I  shot  yesterday  fourteen  rabbits  and  a 
hare."  This  looked  a  little  strange  from  a  man  who  could  not 
set  foot  to  ground.  But  the  next  line  explains  that  he  had 
performed  this  feat  by  deputy,  to  wit,  by  his  gamekeeper ;  and 
he  justifies  his  claim  to  the  credit  of  the  game  killed,  by  adding, 
"  Qui  facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se."  The  gout  continued  im- 
portunate for  some  days  longer,  but  even  in  pain  he  had  always 
kind  thoughts  of  his  friends.     He  writes  to  his  grandson, 

**  Pray  "be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  how  (Miver  Farrer  is.*  I  am 
*'  boand  to  enquire  after  him,  he  is  so  good-tempered,  and  always  so  kind 
**  to  OS.    I  wish  his  gout  was  as  mild  as  mine.^' 

Mr.  Morton  Pitt,  when  he  sold  Encombe  to  Lord  Eldon,  held 
but,  as  one  of  its  advantages,  that  the  principal  turnpike  road 
io  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  the  road  by  Kingston  Hill,  passed  near 
it;  but  afterwards,  having  parted  with  all  his  estate  in  that 
neighbourhood  and  bought  property  in  Swanage,  he  tried  hard, 
tinder  the  plea  of  a  shorter  cut,  to  get  the  main  road  carried 
away  from  Kingston  Hill  in  a  direction  by  which  Swanage 
would  be  more  accommodated,  enforcing  his  object  on  the  public 
;nind  by  long  printed  letters.  Lord  Eldon  was  rather  annoyed 
at  this  attempt.  He  alludes  to  it  in  n  note  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes, 
not  dated,  but  written  apparently  about  the  beginning  of 
November  1829: 


**  Brother  of  the  Master  in  Chancery. 
X  3 
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*<  S^^y  Monirog. 
«<  Our  affectuHis  to  Mr.  Banker.  Tell  him  his  friend  t  Swanage  is  eon* 
tinmng  the  trade  of  authorship,  and,  as  Hanniba2  reduced  the  Alps  hf 
Tinegar,  seems  determined  to  break  down  Kingston  Hill  hy  the  appyiOKdoii 
of  ink.  What  a  strange  thing  it  is  that  the  Pitt'fiimily  nerer  fonad  oof 
that  that  was  a  hill  of  tremendously  steep  acclivity  and  that  the  rood  from 
Corfe  to  Swanage  would  be  much  shorter  in  its  present  intended  conne 
than  it  was  through  Kingston  and  Langton— till  they  left  Enoombe,  and 
Eldon  came  there !    But  nothing  astonishes  me  much.'* 

The  part  which  Lord  Eldon  had  taken,  in  the  sessioii  of 
1829,  against  the  admission  of  the  Roman  Catholics  topoHti<!il 
power,  procured  for  him  innumerable  marks  of  respect  and  con- 
fidence from  those  who  saw  in  that  measure,  as  he  did,  an  ill 
omen  for  the  Church  of  England.  Among  those  indications  of 
ieeling  was  an  address  from  the  Clergy  of  York  and  of  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire  :  a  testimonial  the  more  grateful  to  him, 
because,  as  he  was  known  to  have  given  up  the  prospect  and 
even  the  wish  of  returning  to  his  former  office,  no  views  of  pre- 
ferment were  likely  to  have  influenced  the  subscribers.  In  his 
letter  of  thanks,  addressed  to  tlie  Clergyman  who  brought  it  to 
London,  he  says :  — 

«  23rd  Nov.  1829. 
**  I  cannot  express  the  satis&ction  with  which  I  have  received  this  testi- 
mony of  the  approbation  of  tli^ose,  whose  approval  of  my  public  conduct  I 
must  ever  consider  as  a  most  valuable  proof  that  a  body  of  persons,  eotitied 
to  the  highest  respect,  have  considered  that  conduct  as  establishing  that  I 
have  intended  to  act  as  a  fkithfiil  servant  to  the  King,  and  as  a  fHend  of 
my  country.  That  the  apprehension  that  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church  and  the  State  are  brought  into  danger  may  eventually  prove  to  be 
ill-founded,  cannot  but  be  the  anxious  wish  of  every  friend  to  the  country. 
Such  I  profess  to  be  my  most  anxious  wish.  But,  not  being  able  to  remove 
that  apprehension  from  my  mind,  I  must  continue  to  regulate  my  condoet 
with  respect  to  the  Established  Church  and  the  State,  as  fkr  as  it  is  now 
possible,  by  the  same  principles  as  have  hitherto  governed  my  conduct 
May  I  take  the  liberty  to  request  you.  Sir,  to  communicate  the  suhstuoe 
of  this  letter  in  such  a  manner,  as  you  may  think  most  proper  and  moit 
respectful,  to  the  clergymen  who  have  signed  the  address,  as  I  know  not 
how  to  act  for  that  purpose,  but  by  writing  to  you,  who  did  me  the  honoor 
to  bring  the  address  to  Hamilton  Place  ?  I  regret  that  my  absence  pn* 
vented  my  paying  my  respects  to  you  personally  when  you  were  in  town, 
**  I  am,  Sir,  with  much  respect, 

**  Your  obliged  Servant, 

•*Eldoh." 

The  present  Earl  relates,  that,  from  the  same  feeling  which 
had  influenced  the  Clergy  of  Yorkshire,  several  persons  totally 
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QHQOiinected  with  him  named  their  children  after  faim«  When 
focK  QomTniiTiications  were  made  to  him,  he  would  replj,  in 
oWgiJE^  and  suitable  terms,  of  which  the  following  letter  may 
he  tak&k  as  an  iastance.  It  is  addressed  to  John  Jn.  Butler^ 
Esq.  17.  A^iCTft  Streel^  North  Strand,  Dublin :  — - 

«  Sir,  (Franked  Gorfe  Castle,  September  27ih^  1829.) 

'^  I  thank  joa  for  the  &yoar  of  yoor  letter,  which  I  receiyed  here  two 
4i^iigo. 

"  I  hope  my  yonng  namesake  will  be,  hereafter,  as  anxious  as  I  have 
been,  to  form  jpst  opinions  with  respect  to  the  demands  which  the  country 
has  npon  all,  tii^t  belong  to  it ;  and  that  he  may  succeed  in  avoiding  any 
errors,  into  which  I  may  haye  fiUlen,  howeyer  anxiously  I  hare  endeayoured 
to  ascertain  whi^t  is  right,  and  to  act  according  to  what  has  appeared  to  me 
to  be  right.    ^Wishing  him  all  happiness  in  future  life,  I  am,  Sir, 

**  Your  most  obedient  Senrant, 

.«Eldow." 

Lord  Eldon  had  the  gratification  likewise,  both  before  and 
ftftar  this  final  struggle  with  the  Boman  Catholics,  of  receiving 
municipal  freedoms  and  other  testimonials  of  public  approbation 
from  manj  important  Corporations,  such  as  those  of  the  cities 
of  Bristol,  Cork,  Exeter,  Dublin,  and  the  Merchant  Tailors' 
Company  of  London.  A  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
acknowledged  these  tributes  will  be  found  hereafter,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Exeter,  under  the  date  of  September 
1884. 
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CHAPTER  Lm. 
1830. 

LoKD  Eldon  took  part  in  the  business  of  the  House  of  Lords  oi 
several  occasions  during  the  year  1830.  On  the  25th  of  Fe- 
bruary, when  a  petition  was  presented  against  the  projected 
Alteration  of  the  Welsh  judicature, 

He  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  proposal,  on  this  among  other 
grounds,  that  the  Welsh  Circuit  Courts,  as  then  constituted,  inth  an 
equitable  as  well  as  a  legal  judicature,  brought  home  the  administradon  of 
Equity  to  the  doors  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Principality,  and  this  so  satis- 
factorily, that  in  twenty-five  years  he  remembered  only  one  appeal: 
whereas  the  new  arrangement  would  force  aU  Welsh  suits  in  Equity  to  the 
#netropolis» 

Lord  Clanricarde  having  asked,  on  the  same  evening,  fof  the 
production  of  an  opinion,  given  to  the  Crown  by  its  law  officeri 
on  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  and  quoted  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  a  recent  debate, 

Lord  Eldon  supported  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Chancellor  h 
resisting  the  request.  Considering,  however,  that  the  opinions  of  the  law 
officers  must  necessarily  have  an  influence  with  the  House,  he  thought  that, 
as  they  could  not  be  produced  by  the  Ministers,  the  Ministers  ought  not  to 
quote  them. 

Later  in  the  same  evening.  Lord  Stanhope's  motion  for  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  internal  state  of  the  country,  then 
labouring  under  extreme  distress.  Lord  Eldon  again  addressed 
the  House,  condemning  the  language  employed  in  the  King's 
speech,  and  censuring  the  tone  of  the  Ministers ;  but  as  these 
topics  were  of  a  temporary  nature,  the  repetition  of  them  here 
would  hardly  interest  the  reader.  The  same  observation  is 
applicable  to  the  greater  part  of  his  speech  of  March  the  18th, 
in  support  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion  for  a  Committee 
on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  and  the  effect  of  tax- 
ation. 

The  following  extracts,  from  a  letter  to  Lord  Stowell,  will 
show  the  uneasiness  with  which  Lord  Eldon  now  contemplated 
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the  state  of  public  affairs.  It  is  not  dated,  but  appears  to  bave 
been  written  about  April  1830,  sbortlj  after  the  meeting  of  the 
French  Chambers : 

Lord  Eldm  to  lard  StoweO. — (Extract) 

**  My  -very  dear  Brother, 

**  Of  1^7  Eldon  I  have  better  hopes  than  I  hare  had  for  the  last  four 
yean — vast  as  is  that  space  of  tiine  which  is  gone  by,  at  her  age. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  what  is  passing,  and  to  which  you 
refer,  without  apprehensions  of  a  yery  serious  kind.  What  is  so  passing 
is  a  renewal,  of  a  more  frightful  kind  than  the  prospects  pf  1791, 2,  3,  4« 
and  5.  The  occurrences  of  those  days,  involving  the  Crown  as  well  as  the 
Uonses  of  Parliament,  by  express  mendon,  in  revolutionary  projects — the 
language  '  No  King' — gave  a  treasonable  character  to  the  proceedings  of 
that  era,  which  enabled  Government  to  deal  with  it  by  law.  This  is  now, 
in  their  revolutions,  and  declarations,  and  petitions,  carefully  avoided;  and 
the  proceedings  of  this  day,  therefore,  are  more  difficult  to  be  dealt  witb^ 
becfuise  more  difficult  to  be  met  by  the  existing  laws.  They  are,  of  course, 
more  dangerous.  The  sacrifice  too  of  the  Test  Act,  and  the  passing  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  to  the  intimidation  effected  by  the  un- 
ponished, — the  rewarded — threats,  of  the  Irish  Association  of  O'Connell 
and  Co.,  have  established  a  precedent  so  dangerous,  so  encouraging  to  the 
present  attempts  at  revolution  under  name  of  Reform,  that  he  must  be,  in 
my  judgment,  a  very  bold  fool,  who  does  not  tremble  at  what  seems  to  be 
fast  approaching. 

**  Look  too  at  France.  The  Ministers  beat  in  the  Chamber,  on  the  first 
day,  by  a  very  considerable  majority  !  What  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will 
do,  I  pretend  not  to  guess.  What  will  be  said  now  about  the  fact  that  all 
the  occasional  laws  against  sedition  have  been  suffered  to  expire  ?  Heavei) 
save  us  now  I  for  in  man  there  is  no  sufficient  help. 

•*  Yours,  in  very  low  spirits, 
"  Eldon." 

Though  his  political  position  was  no  longer  a  commanding 
one,  his  influence  with  the  Peers  upon  legal  subjects  was  un- 
diminished. There  was  an  instance  of  this  during  the  Session 
of  1830,  upon  a  private  bill  respecting  the  estates  of  the  JIar- 
qois  of  Hastings.  It  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Eldon  himself,  during  whose  Chancellorship  a  former  bill 
had  passed  in  1826,  relating  to  the  same  estates ;  and  he  now 
come  down  to  the  Committee  to  support  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  and  to  advise  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  par* 
ticularoase,  the  Committee  should  recommend  it  to  the  House 
to  dispense  with  the  Standing  Orders,  none  of  which  the  pro**; 
meters  of  the  bill  had  complied  with.  Mr.  Preston,  the  cele-' 
brated  convejancer,  was   in  readiness  to  give  the  necessary 
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ezpknatioiifls  but  Lord  Eldon  liaviog  Mefly  opened  the  ol^ect 
iif  the  bill^  with  an  intimatioii  of  Ids  own  opinion  that  it  wm 
justified  bj  general  principle^  and  that  its  dreomstanceB  ve- 
quired  the  suspension  of  the  Standing  Orders,  the  Peers  pce- 
sent,  who  were  unusually  numerous,  said  with  one  voice :  *'  Since 
*'  your  Lordship  is  satisfied,  the  Committee  is  satisfied,  and  there 
^'  is  no  occasion  at  all  to  trouble  counseL**  They  reported  in 
favour  of  the  dispensation,  24th  of  May  1830,  and  the  orders 
were  dispensed  with  accordingly.  Now,  of  course,  tame  allow* 
ance  must  be  made  foir  the  natural  disinclination  of  their  Lord- 
ships  to  hear  a  long  argument  about  the  bearing  of  the  Standing 
Orders  and  the  technicalities  of  conveyancing,  even  from  so 
profound  a  lawyer  as  Mr.  Fteston  (by  whose  kindness  this 
anecdote  is  furnished) :  but,  at  least,  it  was  a  strong  reoognitioii 
of  Lord  Eldon's  supremacy,  to  accept  his  single  and  unofficial 
opinion  in  full  of  all  the  customary  precautions  of  the  House. 

Li  the  month  of  May  1830,  the  subscription  which  had  been 
opened  in  the  preceding  year  for  the  Eldon  testimonial  amounted 
to  almost  7800/L,  of  which,  after  aU  expenses  were  deducted,  a 
clear  sum  of  7562/.  remained  applicable  to  the  object  of  the  sub* 
scription.*  It  has  since  received  still  further  additions,  and,  at 
the  end  of  1843,  it  consisted  of  8738/.  consols,  and  350/.  cash. 

*  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  held  at  the  Thatched  Hoofe 
Tavern,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1830,  the  Doke  of  Richmond  bdng  in 
the  Chair,  a.  series  of  resolutions  were  passed,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  material : — 

That  it  appears  to  this  meeting,  that  a  testimonial  at  once  cre^table  to 
the  subscribers  and  honourable  to  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  would  be  the 
establishment  of  an  Eldon  Law  Scholarship  at  Oxford,  thereby  reooidiiig 
Lord  Eldon's  connection  with  the  profession  of  the  Law,  and  with  fStm 
University  of  which  he  was  so  distingnished  an  ornament ;  and  at  the 
same  time  conferring  a  real  benefit,  as  weU  as  a  distinction,  upon  merilini* 
ons  indiridnals  who  may  haye  to  struggle  with  difficulties  in  tiie  eariypatt 
of  their  professional  career. 

That  the  candidates  be  Protestants  of  the  Church  of  Engiand  aad 
Members  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxfi>rd,  who  baring  passed  their  ecaaii^' 
ation  for  the  Degree  of  Bwshelor  of  Arts,  shall  haye  been  rated  ni  the  tat 
class  in  one  branch  at  least  of  examination,  or  shall  haye  gained  one  of  the 
Chancellor's  prizes,  and  who  shall  intend  to  follow  the  profession  of  the 
Law. 

That  the  Trustees,  at  a  meeting  at  which  not  less  than  fiye  shall  be 
present,  shall  select  one  of  these  candidates,  and  that  the  eleetioii  tike 
effect  from  the  4th  of  June,  being  Lord  Eldon's  Inrthday. 

That  the  Trustees  shall  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  200^  per  annuiB,  Ibr 
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Iiord  LyndhiiTst,  who6e  bill  of  the  preceding  year,  for  iSMafi* 
tMing  the  diqx>8al  of  suits  in  Equity  by  means  of  an  additional 
jqdge»  had  failed  from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  introdaoed,  in 
tke  piesent  session,  another  bill  having  a  similar  object 

Ob  the  motion  for  the  third  reading,  S6th  of  May,  Lord  Eldon  repeated 
his  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  a  new  Jadge  migbt  be  dispensed  with 
by  due  reoonrse  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  to  a  Commission  of  Assist- 
flBoe,  eompoeed  of  a  poisne  Baron  and  two  Hasten  in  Chancerj:  setting 
great  Takie  upon  the  Masters,  who  disposed,  he  said,  of  more  qniesdons  of 
iH^ortanee  in  the  eonrse  of  the  year  than  any  of  the  puisne  Barons. 
Therefore,  until  the  decision  of  the  Legislature  upon  the  then  pending  pro^ 
poeal  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  Judge  in  each  of  the  Commoa 
Taw  Courts, — which,  if  exeoated,  would  make  one  of  the  Exchequer 
Barons  aTaihible  for  Equity,  and  thus  render  it  unnecessary  to  appoint  the 
additional  Judge  whom  this  bill  proposed  to  constitute, — he  would  rather 
postpone  the  consideration  of  the  present  bill ;  and  he  moTcd  that  its  third 
reading  should  take  place  on  that  day  fortnight 

This  amendment  was  negatived,  on  a  division,  by  11  against 
4y  and  the  biU  went  down  to  the  Commons ;  where  it  was 
strongly  opposed,  and  ultimately  abandoned  by  reason  of  the 
premature  termination  of  the  session,  consequent  upon  the  de- 
mise of  the  Grown. 

Although  the  official  career  of  Lord  Eldon  had  finally  closed 
in  the  year  1827,  he  now  saw,  with  much  regret  and  sympathy, 
the  decay  in  the  constitution  of  Song  George  lY.,  who,  for 

fliree  years,  to  each  Eldon  Scholar,  by  which  time  he  may  be  called  to  the 
Bars  Aat  the  payment  be  made  half-yeariy,  and  that  tiie  Scholar  must 
pioduoe  proof  that  he  has  regularly  kept  his  terms  at  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Coorty  or  that  he  has  been  prerented  by  such  ilhiess  as  the  Trustees  con- 
iider  to  jnstiiy  and  require  a  departure  from  this  rule. 

That  upoa  the  death  or  resignation  of  an  Eldon  Schohur,  or  upon  his 
finliiig  to  keep  his  terms  as  abo^e  provided,  the  Trustees  shall  withhold 
teir  payments,  and  shall  elect  another  Scholar. 

That  whenever,  and  as  often  as,  by  accumulation,  by  donations  which 
hsie  not  yet  been  received,  but  which  may  be  expected,  or  by  bequests, 
thfaann  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  shall  be  increased,  so  as  to  afford  the 
SMsins  of  establishing  an  additional  Scholarship  of  equal  value,  the  Trustees 
diaU  eleet  another  Scholar  upon  similar  conditions. 

That  the  entire  management  of  the  fonds  and  the  arrangement  of  all 
details,  be  left  to  the  Trustees. 

Thai  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Tenterden,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
be  requested  to  accept  the  office  of  Visitor  to  this  foundation,  and  that 
whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur,  the  Trustees  shall  appoint  another 
Visitor,  who  must  be  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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many  years,  had  disiiDgaished  him  not  only  with  his  polildcai 
but  with  his  personal  favour.  At  the  end  of  May  1830,  the 
pain  and  weakness  under  which  his  Majesty  laboured  had  made 
it  necessary  to  pass  an  act  of  parliament  allowing  the  substita- 
tion  of  a  stamp  for  his  manual  signature;  in  the  case  of  those 
documents  which,  by  common  law,  required  the  sign  maimaL 
In  the  following  month  the  progress  of  dropsy  became  rapid : 
and  on  Saturday  the  26ih  of  June  the  King  expired. 

King  William  IV.^, on.  succeeding  to  the  Crown,  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Parliament,  in  4;he  latter  part  of  which  he  recommended 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  public  service  during  the 
interval  that  might  elapse  between  the  close  of  that  session  and 
the  meeting  of  another  Parliament.  When  this  part  of  the  mes- 
sage was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  30th  of  June,  Lord  Grey  moved  an  adjournment^ 
in  order  that  time  might  be  afforded  for  deliberating  upon  the 
best  mode  of  provision  for  the  possible  demise  of  the  Crown 
before  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament,  in  which  event  an 
infant  Sovereign  would  succeed  to  the  Throne. 

Lord  Eldon  .supported  the  motion.  The  Mmisters,  he  said,  might  like 
to  have  an  infant  Sovereign,  a  little  King  or  Queen  that  one  might  play 
with :  if  he  were -a  Prime  Minister,  there  was  nothing  he  should  like  more. 
But  surely  some  provision  oaght  to  be  made  beforehand  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Government  in  a  manner  less  objectionable  than  by  the  direct 
agency  of  a  child  of  tender  years.  If  an  infant  Sovereign  were  to  be  on 
the  Throne,  whose  head  could  not  be  seen  over  the  integument  which 
covered  the  head  of  his  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack,  he 
would,  by  what  the  Scotch  call  a  fiction  of  law,  and  by  what  the  English 
called  presumption,  in  favour  of  a  Royal  infant,  be  supposed  to  have  as 
much  sense,  knowledge,  and  experience,  as  if  he  had  reached  the  years  of 
three-score  and  ten  ;  but  admitting  the  truth  of  the  supposition  in  a  oonsti-i. 
tutional  sense,  was  it  unreasonable  to  ask  that  there  should  be  some  party 
acting  for  the  Sovereign,  during  what  might  be  termed  his  natural,  though 
not  his  political,  minority  ?  But  there  were  other  cases  for  which  it  wa* 
the  duty  of  Parliament  to  make  some  provision,  and  he  admitted  the  pro- 
dence  of  considering  that  to  which  a  Noble  Earl  (Harrowby)  had  adverted, 
— the  possibility  of  a  successor  to  the  throne,  though  not  yet  visible,  being 
in  existence  at  the  demise  of  the  Crown.  There  must  then  be  a  real  or  a 
phantom  King,  and  it  was  just  the  same  in  principle  whether  this  little 
King  was  not  able  to  speak  or  walk,  or  whether  he  was  only  en  ventre  sa 
mere.'  To  prevent  the  difficulty  to  which  this  would  give  rise,  recourse, 
should  be  had  to  the  authority  of  a  Sovereign,  who  was  really,  as  well  as 
constitutionally,  able  to  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  the  Throne. 

The  motion  for  the  adjournment  was  negatived. 
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July  was  a  busy  time  in  the  House  of  !Lords.  Among  the 
l>ills  sent  up  from  the  House  of  Commons,  was  one  on  the 
subject  of  forgery,  containing  a  clause  which  went  to  abolish 
capital  punishment  for  the  forgery  of  negotiable  securities, 
stock  transfers,  or  stock  receipts.  On  the  1st  of  July,  the  Chan- 
cellor having  moved  the  omission  of  this  clause, 
/■■,,.. 

Lord  Eldon  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  proposal  of  the  Noble  and 
LfCamed  Lord.  This  was  not  an  offence  to  be  treated  lightly.  In  very 
many  instances  it  would  be  committed  only  by  some  person  in  whom  the 
injured  party  placed  the  fullest  confidence.  If  Noble  I^ords  would  look  to 
the  public  stocks,  they  would  see  how  easy  it  was  to  commit  a  forgery  and 
nbscond,  and  how  all  hut  impossible,  when  the  criminal  was  once  out  of 
reach,  to  lay  hold  of  him  again. 

The  amendment  was  carried ;  but  the  session  closed  before 
the  alteration  thus  made  in  the  bill  could  be  considered  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Some  discussion  took  place  on  the  12th  of  July,  when  Lord 
Chancellor  Lyndhurst  moved  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  for  the 
introduction  of  trial  by  jury  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Court 
of  Session  in  Scotland. 

Lord  Eldon  wished  to  have  the  measure  postponed  with  a  -view  to  a 
more  mature  consideration  of  it  After  pointing  out  several  objecdons  to 
th^^biU,  he  said  he  had  derived  one  great  consolation  from  reading  it ;  for, 
by  one  of  its  clauses,  he  found  it  to  be  taken  for  granted,  though  not  posi- 
tively enacted,  that  his  Learned  Friend,  the  Right  Hon.  William  Adam, 
iras  to  live  three  years  longer.  Thus,  as  he  and  his  Learned  Friend  were 
of  much  the  same  age,  he  had  parliamentary  authority  for  expecting  thai 
he  himself  had  three  years  longer  to  live. 

This  bill  appears  to  have  been  lost  by  the  prorogation  of  Par* 
liament  in  the  succeeding  week. 

The  biU  for  the  disfranchisement  of  East  Retford  was  frus*- 
trated  by  the  same  cause.  When  it  was  discussed  on  the  19th  of 
July,  Lord  Eldon  opposed  it,  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  he 
had  resisted  the  disfranchisement  of  Stockbridge,  Grampound, 
and  other  boroughs. 

Bang  William  the  Fourth  had  been  of  all  the  Royal  family 
the  least  known  to  Lord  Eldon,  The  aged  Earl,  a  year  or  two 
before  his  own  death,  told  Mr.  Farrer  that  he  had  never  con- 
versed with  King  William  but  twice,  adding :  "  I  went  with 
"  Dr.  Gray,  the  late  Bishop  of  Bristol,  to  present  an  address. 
^*  After  it  had  been  presented,  as  I  was  passing,  the  King 
'^  stopped  me  and  said,  '  My  Lord,  political  parties  and  feeli 
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**  ings  have  nin  very  high,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  ob- 

"  seirations  upon  your  Lordship  which  now  ^ 1  immediatdj 

**  said,  *  I  ratreat  your  Miy  est/s  pardon,  a  subject  must  not  hear 
*Hhe  knguage  of  apoldgy  from  the  lips  of  his  Sovereign'  — 
*^  and  passed  on." 

(July  1830.) 
<^  Oar  lK>Td  the  Kmg  came  to  the  Chapel  Royal  yesteidaj,  to  take  tibe    | 
Sacrament,  as  the  proof  that  he  is  in  commonion  with  the  EstahllAed    | 
Church.    He  took  great  pains  to  secnre  the  att^idance  of  the  Arek* 
Ushopa,  and  laid  hU  wishes  before,  if  not  c<Hnmand8  npoo,  them,  to  bring 
all  the  Bishops  they  coold  muster. 

•  **«««( 

**  All  the  world  here  is  engaged  abont  elections  and  contests,  of  which 
it  is  said  there  will  be  a  vast  many,  and  I  hear  that  seats  in  the  next  Par* 
liament  are  very  high-priced  indeed — much  beyond  any  price  in  former 
Parliaments.    So  much  for  corruption  I " 

Before  the  death  of  George  lY.,  Lord  Eldon  had  altered  Mb 
80th  year ;  but  was  still  robust  and  hale  enough  to  take  exercise 
on  foot.  One  day,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  new 
reign,  he  was  walking  in  St.  James's  Street^  where  a  crowd 
had  gathered  to  see  the  carriages  of  some  gentlemeni  g<»n^  to 
the  palace  with  an  address.  Amidst  Ihe  throng  he  felt  tiie 
hand  of  a  man  in  one  of  his  pockets :  but  as  it  luckily  was  not 
that  which  contained  his  purse,  he  contented  himself  with  the 
thiers  disappointment,  and  quietly  turning  to  him,  said,  *' Ah! 
**  my  friend,  you  were  wrong  there :  this  other  was  the  side." 

Rurliament  was  prorogued  on  the  23rd  of  July :  and,  on  the 
following  day,  dissolved  by  proclamation.  The  circumstances, 
accompanying  the  general  election,  were  of  a  character  the 
most  unfavourable  for  the  Ministers.  Their  natural  enemies^ 
the  Whigs,  had  resumed  the  active  hostility  which,  for  a  isme^ 
had  been  suspended  by  the  progress  and  accompaniments  of  tiie 
Boman  Catholic  measure:  and  the  Anti-Catholic  party,  who 
had  never  forgiven  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel  for  that  biU,  were 
eager  to  mark  their  distrust  and  dislike.  This  was  the  tanper 
of  parties  at  the  dissolution :  and,  before  the  elections  began, 
the  public  mind  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  most  violent 
excitement  by  that  outbreak  of  the  Parisian  populace,  which 
drove  Charles  X  from  the  Throne  of  France,  and  stimulated 
the  malcontents  of  all  countries  by  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  a 
mob  prevailing  against  a  military  force. 
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LordEldon  to  La^  F.J.  Bankes. 

•*  19th  Angiut  188a 
^  To  get  a  tliofiMigh  insight  into  the  effect  of  the  French  Reroliitioii 
here,  yon  hare  only  to  read  the  proceedings  at  meetings  in  London,  and  all 
that  is  stated  in  theoL  It  will  require  a  master-head,  sach  as  Pitt  had  and 
nohodj  now  has  in  this  coontry,  to  allay  what  is  brewing,  a  storm  for 
changes  here,  especially  for  Reform  in  Parliament.  Every  body  here 
seems  to  think  that  the  borongh  members  of  Parliament  can  scarcely  be 
prescrrod  nntil  another  Parliament  Such  a  change,  considering  that  the 
present  system  is  the  support  of  a  floating  aristocracy,  most,  if  it  takes 
place,  deeply  affect  the  higher  orders,  and  perhaps  the  monarchy  itselfl 
My  head  is  fall  of  thought  apon  this  snljeot  I  care  not  who  roles,  pro- 
Tided  onr  system  of  GoTcmment  can  be  preterred." 

iMrdEldontoLadxfF.J.BmiJm, 

«*8l8t  AngnstlSSO. 
**  William  Henry,  who  I  find  has  been  staying  at  Salt  Hill,  called  here 
this  morning. 

**  In  his  rides  ont  from  Salt  Hill,  he  happened  to  meet  onr  Sovereign,  the 
King,  and  with  him  he  dines  to-morrow  at  Windsor  Castle." 

As  the  preearioas  state  of  Lady  Eidon's  health  in  the  an* 
tcmm  of  1830  prevented  the  accustomed  visit  to  Dorsetshire^ 
Lord  Mdon  remained  with  her  in  town,  continuing  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  time.  He  received 
morning  visits  from  a  few  of  his  friends^  and  amused  himself 
with  writing  a  good  deal  to  his  grandson  and  his  brother. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe. — (Extract) 

'*23d  AngostlSdO. 

''The  Frenchmen  are  making,  what  can't  long  exist,  a  Republican  Go-* 

temment,  with  a  King  at  the  head  of  it.     They  will  soon  find  that  such 

tfdngs  can't  co-exist,  and  revolution  has  not  yet  done  its  work  in  that 

^Oitotry,  I  persuade  myself    I  fear  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  will  do  work 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe, — (Extract.) 

(Reoeiyed  Sept  2d,  1830.) 
*^Gtalerafl  called  upon  me  yesterday.  He  told  me  that  Polignae  had 
been  in  progress  through  some  part  of  France  with  the  Ex-King,  ^and 
bciag  in  a  fright  lest  he  should  be  seized,  though  one  of  that  party,  he 
^tted  it,  and  that  mistake  led  to  his  being  laid  hold  of  He  told  me  also 
that  BCarmont,  who  has  been  in  London,  has  declared  that  he  had  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  thefe  was  to  be  any  such  mischief  as  happened  in 
France  till  the  morning  on  which  it  happened,  and  he  was  in  this  state  of 
igttonnoe  thoogh  the  person  who  was  to  command  the  military  in  Paris. 
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Tliat  a  Ministry  should  think  of  measures  so  indefensible,  and  preparing 
no  means  calculated  to  carry  them  into  execution,  is  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  things  that  ever  happened.  This  French  business  has  all 
possible  bad  effects  here.  It  poisons  the  minds  of  multitudes  among  the 
different  orders  in  the  country  and  tow^i.'* 

Lord  Elchn  to  Lord  Encombe,  —  (Extracts.) 

(Received  Sept  8th,  1830.) 
•*  People  here,  as  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the  very,  very  few  vrhom  I  see^ 
are  in  a  state  of  consternation  as  to  the  events  now  taking  place  in  Europe,. 
•  *•••**  • 

^  Matters  appear  to  me  to  be  in  a  state  far  from  settlement  in  France, 
in  Spain,  revolution,  civil  war  is  begun.  In  Portugal,  it  is  said,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  avoided.  In  the  Italian  States  there  is  a  portentous  grumbling. 
In  Germany,  in  many  parts  of  it,  a  muttering.  In  Belgium  there  is  what 
I  call  positive  revolution  :  for  when  the  subjects  arm,  and  tell  their  Sove- 
reign what  laws  he  shaU  give  them,  in  truth,  they  depose  him.  The 
monied  folks  here  are  in  consternation — the  funds  falling.'' 

Lord  Eldm  to  Lord  Stowdl.  —(Extract) 

(Michaelmas  day,  1830.) 
**  I  hear  the  condescensions  of  the  K.  are  beginning  to  make  him  un- 
popular. In  that  station,  such  familiarity  must  produce  the  destmctioii  of 
respect  If  the  people  don't  continue  to  think  a  King  somewhat  mor^^ 
than  a  man,  they  will  soon  find  out  that  he  is  not  an  object  of  that  high 
respect,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  utility  of  his  character. 

*'  That  varlet  Talleyrand  is  here.  I  am  told  that  he  is  a  very  singular 
figure.  The  people  stare  at  him  —  and  speak  evil  of  him — but  not  more, 
or  so  bad,  as  he  deserves." 

Lord  JEldon  to  Lord  StoweU, 

«  Dear  Brother,  Monday,  October  11th,  1830* 

"  Like  you,  I  am  influenced  by  the  effect  of  the  habit  of  scribbling :  for^ 
m  truth,  no  matter  occurs  to  me,  that  would  lead  me  to  write  for  the  sake, 
of  stating  it.  I  see  nobody  —  I  seldom,  very  seldom,  hardly  ever,  stir  out, 
except  to  bear  Lady  Eldon  company  in  the  coach  when  she  goes  out  I 
don't  believe  that  since  you  have  been  absent,  I  have  taken  a  walk  half  a 
dozen  times,  and  I  don't  recollect  to  have  conversed  in  those  few  walks 
with  a  single  person,  not  meeting  any  I  knew.  Very  few,  some  who  are 
Incidentally  in  town  for  a  day  or  two,  call  upon  me.  I  have  lived,  there- 
fore, in  solitude,  and  I  fear  my  letters  could  give  you  no  amusement^ 
though  I  trust  as  marks  of  my  most  hearty  affection,  you  kindly  recme 
them.  Of  foreign  news,  I  know  only  what  I  read,  and  what  therefore  yoa 
jnust  read,  in  print,  as  well  as  myself.  I  hope  that  your  health  will  have 
received  material  improvement  from  country  air.  What  is  the  latest  day 
^hen  you  come  to  town  ?  — nobody  shall  learn  it  from  me.  Report  insist! 
that  a  negotiation  i#  going  on,  between  Ministers  an^  Falm^rston  aad  Cg, 
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J  incline  to  believe  it :  I  hear  that  it  is  also  reported,  that  a  pledge  has 
heen  given,  that  there  shall  be  a  partial  parliamentary  Reform,  and  some 
\md  of  a  parliamentary  measure  about  tithes.  I  have  heard  also  that  there 
Is  likely  to  be  a  reduction  in  the  Civil  List  This  may  be  all  true,  or  there 
may  be  no  truth  in  it  I  incline  to  believe  that  important  parts  of  it  are 
true. 

**  I  would  willingly  hope  that  I  am  not  too  sanguine,  when  I  say  that  I 
•think  Lady  Eldon's  health  is  somewhat  improved.  She  sends  her  love  to 
yoo.  The  noise  about  my  ears  is  very  uncomfortable, — the  sensation* 
that  of  boiling  water  on  each  side  of  me, —  and  this  is  always  a-going. 

**  Ever,  affectionately  yours, 

"Eldon.** 

The  rumour  that  any  pledge  had  been  given  or  any  expect- 
ation held  out,  by  the  Government,  of  any  step  toward  parlia* 
mentary  reform,  was  utterly  unfounded.  But  there  seems  to 
iiave  been  very  good  ground  for  the  belief,  intimated  in  the 
foregoing  letter,  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  become  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  representation :  for  it  was 
lit  that  time  understood  among  his  friends,  that  he  would  not 
•entertain  the  proposal  which  this  letter  mentions  as  having  been 
made  to  him  for  a  junction  with  the  then  Ministers,  unless  their 
Cabinet  were  to  include  some  members  of  that  party  which  wa^ 
avowedly  favourable  to  Reform.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the 
aid  of  Lord  Palmerston's  great  talents  in  debate,  and  long  ex- 
perience in  office,  must  have  been  highly  desirable  to  Ministers, 
and  especially  at  this  anxious  crisis  of  political  party ;  yet  did 
they  forego  that  important  advantage  in  their  very  hour  of 
need,  rather  than  swerve  from  their  fixed  opinions  on  the  mo* 
mentous  subject  of  thie  constitution  of  Parliament.  There 
seems  therefore  to  have  been  as  little  foundation  for  the  charge 
4igainst  the  Cabinet  of  a  disposition  to  truckle  on  the  Beform 
question,  as  for  the  vulgar  imputation  upon  Lord  Palmerston^ 
of  having  been  first  woi^  over  to  the  cause  of  Reform  by  the 
offer  of  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  in  the  subsequent  Ministry 
of  Earl  Grey. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  2nd  of  No- 
vember 1830.  All  things  continued  unpropitious  to  the 
Government: — the  disturbed  state  of  the  continental  nations, 
particularly  France  —  the  consequent  excitement  among  the 
middle  classes  in  England,  especially  in  the  towns — and  the 
extensive  destruction  of  property  by  incendiaries  in  the  rural 
districts.  Li  this  state  of  circumstances,  when  the  King's  Civil 
List  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  of 
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NoTember,  the  Government  were  defeated  by  a  majority  < 
posed  of  the  co-operating,  though  not  erpreadj  confederated, 
forces,  of  the  Whigs  and  of  the  extreme  Tories.  This  reverse^ 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  Parliament  and  of  a  new  reign,  decided 
the  Ministers  at  once  to  give  in  their  resignations :  which  were 
publicly  announced  on  the  following  day. 

Earl  Grey  was  the  person  authorised  to  form  the  sncceeding 
administration :  and  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  it  from  all 
quarters.  Of  the  old  Tory  section,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
alone  consented  to  join  his  Cabinet :  the  other  leading  members 
of  the  Anti-Catholic  party  declined  to  profit  by  the  victory 
which  they  had  assisted  to  obtain.  The  Cabinet  offices  there- 
fore were  distributed  as  follows  :— 

Earl  Grey,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury :  Mr.  Brougham,  thea 
created  Lord  Brougham  and  Yaux,  Lord  Chancellor:  Lord 
Althorp,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  leading  the  Honse  <£ 
Commons :  Lords  Melbourne,  Palmerston,  and  Godericfa,  Secre- 
taries respectively  for  the  Home,  the  Foreign,  and  the  Colonial 
Departments:  Lord  Lansdowne,  President  of  the  Conncil: 
Lord  Durham,  Privy  Seal :  Sir  James  Graham,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  :  Mr.  C.  Grant,  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol: Lord  Auckland,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade:  Lord 
Holland,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster :  The  I>tike 
of  Richmond,  Postmaster-GeneraL  Lord  Carlisle  had  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  without  office.  Lord  Stanley  was  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, and  Lord  John  Bussell,  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  without 
seats  in  the  Cabinet 

What  part  Mr.  Huskisson  would  have  taken  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  Session  and  of  the  Ministry,  can  be  matter  only  oC 
conjecture :  a  fatal  accident  from  a  train  of  carriages  upon  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway  having,  in  the  preceding 
September,  deprived  his  country  of  that  sound  and  sagacious 
Statesman. 
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CHAPTER  LIV, 

1830,  1831. 

loKD  Sboughasi^  on  the  29th  of  November  1830,  a  few  daj8 
after  his  accession  to  the  Great  Seal,  suggested  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  the  Lords  Lieutenants  of  counties  would  do  well  to 
leoommend  some  additional  Magistrates  for  the  Commission  of 
the  Peace :  in  default  whereof  he  must  himself,  he  said,  make 
some  such  additions. 

Lord  Eldon  olxsenred  that  the  Chancellor  had  clearly  the  right  to  deter- 
mine who  should  and  who  should  not  be  justices  of  the  peace.  He  had 
himself  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  Lords  Lieutenants  of  Counties  for 
their  reoonunendations  to  him  of  proper  persons  for  the  magistracy :  since 
a  Chancellor  did  not  usually  possess,  without  such  assbtance,  that  know* 
ledge  of  indiyiduals  which  was  necessary  to  a  due  exercise  of  his  dis- 
cretionary pollers.  He  had  taken  care,  however,  that  no  Lord  Lieutenant 
timid  strike  out  from  the  Commission  any  magistrate  once  in  it.  The 
oady  case  indeed  in  which  any  such  attempt  had  been  made,  if  he  re« 
collected  rightly,  was  when  the  late  Bishop  Barrington  had  sought  to 
strike  out  an  individual :  and  against  that  he  had  interfered,  because  he 
tiiOQght  that  none  but  the  Chancellor  ought  to  have  this  power. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  Lord  Eldon  supported  a  motion  of 
Lord  Wynford  for  a  Committee  on  the  Distress  of  the  Country. 
The  £arl  of  Badnor  having  pronounced  a  sweeping  condemn- 
stioQ  of  the  course  pursued  b j  the  Governments  of  this  country 
far  the  fifty  years  preceding, 

Lord  Eldon  begged  to  say  it  was  among  the  greatest  of  his  consoladons 
in  a  retrospect  of  his  political  life,  that  he  had  always  maintained  principles 
the  reyerse  of  the  Noble  Earl's. 

Both  Houses,  having  adjourned  before  Christmas,  re-assem* 
bled  in  February. — Then  followed  that  remarkable  period  of 
our  history,  when  the  greatest  revolution  which  it  records  was 
stirred  up  and  carried  through,  not  by  a  mob  or  a  soldiery,  but 
by  the  constituted  guardians  of  the  State>  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  itself;  a  revolution  too,  not  aiming  at  the  mere  change 
of  a  despot  or  even  of  a  dynasty,  but  dissolving  the  entire  framo 
of  the  British  Constitution, 
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The  Catholic  Emancipation  had  riven  the  Conservative  body 
asunder :  and  through  that  chasm,  the  Reform  Bill  forced  its 
way.     It  was  on  the  1st  of  March  that  Lord  John  Russell  pr<H 
pounded  the  original  scheme  of  it  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  project  appeared,  to  most  of  his  hearers  on  that  uigbt,  too 
extravagant  to  have  been  intended  seriously;   and  it  was  a 
pretty  general  opinion  in  the  House,  that  the  Whigs,  having 
little  hope  of  retaining  office  themselves,  had  started  this  in- 
vention with  a  view  of  so  unsettling  the  popular  mind  as  to 
make  the  Government  untenable  by  any  other  Ministers.     But 
when,  on  the  following  day,  the  public  learned  through  the 
newspapers  what  it  Was  that  the  King's  servants  were  willing 
to  do,  and  the  King  to  sanction,  —  it  became  instantly  obvious 
that  nothing  was  too  excessive  for  the  appetite  of  the  time» 
The  whole  country  took  fire  at  once.     The  working  people  ex- 
pected that  they  were  to  change  places  with  their  employers. 
The  middle  classes  believed  that  by  breaking  down  the  parlia-* 
mentary  influence  of  the  Peers,  they  should  get  the  governing 
power  of  the  State  into  their  own  hands.    And  some  at  least 
of  the  official  contrivers  of  the  design  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  people,  out  of  sheer  gratitude,  would  make  the  rule  of 
the  Whigs  perpetual.    If,  to  all  these  interested  hopes,  we  add 
the  jealousy  of  the  vulgar  at  all  privileges  not  shared  by  them* 
fielves, — the  resentment  of  the  majority  of  the  nation  at  the 
disregard  of  their  sentiments  respecting  the  Roman  Catholio 
Bill — and  the  superficial  notion  that  the  direct  representation 
of  numbers  is  the  principle  of  the  elective  franchise, — we  shall 
have  a  tolerably  correct  conception  of  the  motives  of  a  revo- 
lution, which  already  has  come  to  be  scouted  by  all  classes  of 
the  State, — which,  while  it  has  trebled  the  corruption  of  the 
electors,  has  debased  the  tone  and  character  of  the  House  of 
Commons, — which,  by  shutting  the  doors  of  Parliament  against 
the  variety  of  interests  and  intelligences  formerly  returned 
through  the  close  boroughs  irrespectively  of  local  connection, 
has  resolved  all  other  objects  into  a  fierce  engrossing  struggle 
between  the  only  two  forces  now  left  in  the  representation,  the 
land  and  the  towns, — which  has  narrowed  the   Sovereign's 
choice  of  the  public  servants  for  the  Parliamentary  ofiices  of 
State,  to  the  very  small  circle  of  the  persons  having  seats  at 
their  own  command, — which  has  wasted  weeks  and  months  of 
each  Session  in  harangues  delivered  for  no  other,  purpose  thaa 
to  show  the  mob-constituencies  that  their  Members  ore  astir|— ^ 
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HFhich  has  choked  the  progress  of  all  practical  business,  and  left 
still  unsolved,  after  twelve  years  of  trial,  the  great  problem 
propounded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
**  But,  my  Lords,  how  is  the  King's  Government  to  be  car^ 
ried  on?** 

Zord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J.  ^aaAe^.— (Extract) 

"3rd  March,  1831.) 
^  There  is  no  describing  the  amazement  this  plan  of  reform,  whicfat 
Wore  this  time  you  will  have  read  in  your  paper,  has  occasioned.  There 
are  divers  opinions,  whether  it  will  or  not  pass  the  Commons.  Gene- 
rally it  is  thought  that  it  cannot ;  —  but  what  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
fear  of  the  consequences  that  will  follow,  in  the  minds  of  revolutionary 
men,  if  it  does  not  pass,  and  of  fear,  in  the  minds  of  sober-nunded  men,  i(> 
it  does  pass,  there  is  no  saying.*' 

Zord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.J,  Bankes.'-CEx.trsiCit) 

"  Thursday  morning  (10th  March  1831). 
"The  system  of  threatening  persons,  who  don*t  vote  for  Reform,  is 
carried  to  a  shocking  length.    Whether  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
Jiave  nerves  to  withstand  it,  is  very  doubtful.'' 

The  first  reading  was  permitted  to  pass  without  a  division  ; 
the  second  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one.  The  struggle  was 
then  suspended  for  a  short  time,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Easter  holidays.  During  this  interval,  Lord  Eldon  addressed 
to  Lord  Stowell  the  two  letters,  of  which  extracts  follow : — 

«  Dear  Brother,  (April  1831.) 

"  I  shall  be  glad,  if  I  am  able,  by  my  notes,  to  give  you  either  informa- 
tion which  may  amuse  you,  or  acquaint  you  with  what  you  cannot  find  in 
your  newspapers.  At  present,  however,  that  is  impossible ;  for,  though 
Parliament  begins  to  sit  again  next  week,  and,  to  save  the  country,  the 
present  week  ought  to  be  spent  in  making  arrangements  to  defeat  the 
mischievous  projects  now  on  foot,  every  person,  whose  counsels  and  co- 
operations would  be  of  use  for  that  most  pressing  and  desirable  object,  are 
gone  out  of  town  to  amuse  themselves  during  the  Easter  holidays,  with  as 
little  concern  about  public  affairs  as  if  we  lived  in  the  happiest  mbmenti 
that  old  England  ever  knew. 

"  All  wiU  be  lost  by  the  confidence,  with  which  people  act,  and  with 
which  they  persuade  themselves  that  all  will  be  safe.  Our  friend  Lord 
iSidmouth,  on  the  day  in  which  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried, 
spoke  to  me  of  the  majority,  by  which  it  would  undoubtedly  be  lost  and 
negatived.  And,  now,  the  few,  very  few  individuals  here,  whom  I  see,' 
speak  of  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  as  if  it  was  certainly  to  be  rejected, 
fhoogh  Qo  two  persons  agree  as  to  what  shall  be  the  course  of  measures  by 
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whicli  its  rcjeetion  can  be  aoconpkkhed.    The  folly,  -wiik  wbkk  peo|ir  | 
act,  is  inoonceiymbly  proroking. 

**  The  members  for  ooonties  will,  some,  keep  sUence— many,  vote  sgsiait 
rejecting  the  Reform— -they  are  afraid  of  losing  their  seats — they  lunre 
not  the  sense  to  see,  that,  if  the  measure  is  carried,  they  must  kse  thslr 
eonseqoence,  their  rank,  and,  most  assnredly,  their  property. 

**  Yon  will  haye  observed  that  the  Minister,  who  says  that  he  wiU  ttimik 
or  fidl  by  his  measure,  —that  he  will  braye  consequences,— has  gone  tltt 
length  of  stating  that  the  connection  between  England  and  Ireland  may  b0 
preserved  and  be  as  equally  usefiil  to  both,  if  there  are  different  Chaidl 
establishments,  as  if  there  were  the  same  Church  establishments,  in.  the  two 
Islands— in  one  Protestant,  in  the  other  Roman  Catholic. 

**  And  yet  all  the  petitioners,  or  many  of  them,  whose  petitions  I  pee* 
Sented  against  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  are  petitioners  for  the  Reform  BOlf 
for,  say  they,  a  House  of  Commons,  which  could  yote  for  the  Emancipation 
Bill,  cannot  be  such  a  House  of  Commons  as  ought  any  longer  to  enst, 
Such  is  the  folly  and  insanity,  with  which  people  are  acting. 

"  Yours  eyer  most  affectionately, 

c^EuKMr." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  i9toi9e2L— (Extract) 

(April,  1831.) 
^  You  will  perceive  that  at  the  Lord  Mayor*s  Easter  Monday  diimer,  all 
the  Ministers, — one  after  another, — declared  the  E.'s  entire  confidence  in 
them,  and  determination  to  support  them.  This  was  all  perfectly  uncon- 
stitutional, and  there  are  here  some  persons,  who  do  not  belieye  one  word 
of  what  they  said.    I  cannot  say  that  I  am  altogether  so  incrednloiiSb'* 

When  Parliament  re-assembled  after  the  Easter  recess,  the 
contests  on  the  Reform  Bill  were  resumed  with  unabated  vio- 
lence :  and,  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  being  almost 
equally  divided,  the  Ministers,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  deemed  it 
necessary  that  his  Majesty  should  come  in  person  to  Parliamefil 
and  announce  a  dissolution. 

The  clamour  of  the  multitude  was  now  loud  and  fierce  agunst 
all  who  were  known  to  be  the  opponents  of  the  Ministerial 
scheme.  Lord  Eldon,  however,  did  not  shrink  from  the  avowal 
of  his  sentiments.  He  attended  the  anniversary  of  the  Htl 
Club  in  May,  and  made  a  speech  there,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : 

**'  The  aristocracy  once  destroyed,  the  best  supporters  of  the  lower  classtf 
'*  would  be  swept  away.  In  using  the  term  lower  classes,  he  meant  nothmg 
**  offensive.  How  could  he  do  so  ?  He  himself  had  been  one  of  the  lower 
*^  classes.  He  gloried  in  the  &ct,  and  it  was  noble  and  delightftzl  to  knov 
<•  that  tiie  humblest  in  the  realm  might,  by  a  life  of  industry,  propriety, 
"  and  good  moral  and  religious  conduct,  rise  to  eminence     All  conld  not 
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f^hwm»  enileit  In  pubtie lifet— that  wm  impoMflitos—  bat  erery  nun 
«  might  amye  flt  hononr,  iadependenoe,  and  oompetenoe." 

\[  ^It  was,"  BAfB  the  present  Earl,  **  the  custom  of  Mr.  Fltincii^ 
1016  founder  of  fb.e  Eldon  School  at  Yanzhall*,  to  have  an 
annual  examination  of  the  scholars  on  Lord  Eldon's  birthday, 
^  4th  of  June,  and  afterwards  to  entertain  the  visitors  with  a 
Ixfflation.  In  1831,  Lord  Eldon  was  present,  and  it  being  de- 
fied that  his  health  should  be  drunk,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  had  e:Kamined  the  boys,  requested  Prince  George 
of  Comberland  to  give  the  toast.  The  Prince,  who  had  but 
JHt  completed  his  twelfth  year,  and  who  had  excused  himself 
from  partaking  in  some  boat  races  at  Windsor  in  order  that  he 
bight  come  to  the  Eldon  School,  immediately  complied  in  the 
most  obliging  manner,  and  spoke,  in  the  happiest  terms,  of  Lord 
Bdon  as  a  pattern  that  had  been  constantly  held  up  to  him,  and 
tiiat  he  would  always  endeayour  to  imitate.  I  was  present,  and 
particularly  remember  his  naming  my  grandfather,  accompanied 
with  the  words,  *  whom  I  love  and  honour  as  my  own  father/ 
Lord  Eldon  afterwards  wrote  to  the  Prince  to  thank  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  offer  his  congratulations  on  the  birthday  of 
tbe  D«d:e  of  Cumberland,  June  5th.  The  Prince  sent  this 
Wswer:" — 

^Wm  Brmee  George  of  Cumberland^  now  Crown  Pirmce  of  Hanover,  to  Lord 

Eldon. 

**  My  Dear  Lord,  Eew,  June  6fh,  1831. 

**  Ptay  accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  of  congratalations  on 

ftpa^  birthday.    I  lincerely  hope  that  God  may  grant  him  a  long  life, 

tad  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  many  happy  years  with  both  my 

pMata.    I  assare  yon  that  the  wishes,  irhich  I  expressed  on  proposing 

your  health  at  the  Eldon  School,  came  from  my  heart,  and  with  God's  help 

llhall  certainly  foUow  them  np  in  life.    I  hope  that  I  may.  find  a  friend 

ttveogh  ]i£^  soch  as  yon  hare  been  and  are  to  Papa. 

^I*^  and  Mftmmit  gend  their  best  regards  to  you,  and  Lady  Eldon  ;  the 
Imer  hopes  to  meet  yon  at  dinner  to-day,  the  latter  is  happy  that  Lady 
Bdon  ao  kindly  accepted  of  the  flowers.    I  remain, 

«« My  dear  Lord, 

^  Yonr  affectionate  friend, 
"Gbobob." 

On  the  14th  of  June,  the  new  Parliament  met,  and  the  Ses- 
tion  was  opened  on  the  2l8t  by  his  Majesty  in  person.  On  the 
24th,  Lord  Eldon  introduced  a  biU,  for  settling  the  law  on  the 

*  See  Chap.  LIL 
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'Bubject  of  divorces  granted  in  Scotland  to  dissolve  marriageft 
celebrated  in  England.  It  was  forthwith  read  a  first  time.  But 
it  was  fated  to  proceed  no  further ;  for,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
the  long  illness  under  which  Lady  Eldon  had  been  sufieriqg 
put  an  end  to  her  life,  and  overwhelmed  Lord  Eldou  with  an 
affliction  from  which  he  never  wholly  recovered.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  letter,  written  by  him  to  his  brother  on  that  sorrowful 
day:  — 

Lard  Eldon  to  Lord  Stowell, 

"  My  ever  dear  Brother, 

**  Your  letter  reaches  me  in  a  flood  of  tears  and  a  sort  of  burst  of 
agonizmg  feeling.  I  submit  as  well  as  I  can — I  fear  not  as  well  as  I 
ought — to  Grod's  will.  But  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  acquire  the  means  of 
doing  my  duty.  I  am  quite  sure  that  our  meeting  as  yet  would  overpower 
me  ;  and  I  fear  also,  you, — that  you  are  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  all 
my  affections  and  anxieties  along  with  my  offspring. 

"  When  I  can  have  the  strength  and  fortitude  in  person  to  say  to  you 
*  God  Almighty  bless  you,' — as  I  now  say  it  in  correspondence, — I  shall 
in  person  assure  [you],  that  I  am,  as  I  have  [been]  through  11^  and 
[have]  had  so  much  reason  to  be,  [your] 

«  Ever  affectionate, 

**  £lJX>K." 

Little  as  Lady  Eldon  had  been  personally  known  among  the 
friends  of  her  Lord,  the  feeling  for  his  loss  was  general  and 
fervent.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  among  the  earliest  to 
express  his  sympathy.  Passing  Hamilton  Place  a  few  hours 
after  her  decease,  and,  seeing  the  window-shutters  closed,  he 
left  a  kind  message  at  the  door,  and  wrote  on  the  same  day  to 
Lord  Encombe,  desiring  that  his  condolence  might  be  expressed 
to  Lord  Eldon,  and  adding, 

*'  But,  for  God's  sake,  use  your  endeavours  to  support  him  in  his  present 
affliction,  as  he  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  the  welfare  of  this 
country.  I  can  imagine  his  misery  and  woe  at  this  moment ;  but  the  same 
Almighty,  who  has  caused  this  misery,  will  give  him,  I  trust,  strength  to 
support  it" 

"  Lnmediately  upon  Lady  Eldon's  death,"  says  the  present 
Earl,  "Lord  Eldon  formed  the  wish  that  a  family  vault  should 
be  prepared  at  Kingston,  in  his  parish  of  Corfe  Castle^  Dorset, 
where  he  mightj^  aa  he  expressed  it  in  a  letter  to  his  steward 
Mr.  Willis,  *  repose  with  her  tiU  the  hour  of  death  is  followet 
by  the  day  of  judgment.'  Instead  of  occupying  a  part  of  the 
existing  chapel-yard  to  tl^e  partial  exclusion  of  the  other 
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parishioners,  he  preferred  applying  land  of  his  own  to  tliat 
'purpose.  In  the  mean  time  a  temporary  vault  was  made  for  the 
remains  of  Lady  Eldon  in  the  chapd  near  the  Communion 
Table  :  there  they  were  deposited  on  Saturday,  July  9th,  1831, 
my  uncle  W.  H.  J.  Scott,  Mr.  Edward  Bankes,  Mr.  W.  V.  Sur- 
tees,  myself,  and  others,  attending  as  mourners.'' 

Having  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  whose  diocese  then 
comprehended  Dorsetshire,  to  consecrate  the  new  ground,  Lord 
Eldon  received  from  him  this  kind  and  pious  answer : — 

*«  My  dear  Lord,  Great  George  Street,  July  9th,  1831. 

**  I  read,  with  painfal  refleotions  and  sympathy,  your  Lordship's  affect* 
mg  letter,  and  am  anxious  to  offer  any  suggestion  which  the  moment  can 
dictate,  of  consolatory  consideration.  A  great  deprivation  you  have. 
indeed  sostained ;  but  who,  my  dear  Lord,  is  so  supported  by  tiie  strong 
convicticEns  of  an  enlarged  mind  to  bow  to,  and  to  adore,  the  dispensation^ 
of  ProYidence  ?  Who  is  more  fluthfhlly  conyinced  of  the  mercies  of  a  Re- 
deemer and  of  the  inspiration  of  those  writings  in  which  his  proceedings 
are  disclosed  ?  I  shall  most  readily  undertake  to  consecrate  the  ground  at 
the  time  that  may  be  most  grateful  to  your  Lordship's  feelings.  I  will 
eonsider  whether  it  can  be  effected  during  my  present  visit  in  Dorset- 
shire, so  as  not  to  prevent  my  return  to  London  by  the  2d  of  August ;  or 
I  will  at  any  future  time  visit  your  Lordship  for  the  express  purpose ;  I 
diall  be  happy  to  communicate  again  with  your  Lordship  in  a  few  days,  as 
I  do  not  leave  London  till  Saturday.    I  remain, 

«  My  dear  Lord, 
«  Most  sincerely  and  fiuthfiilly  yours, 

**  R,  Bristol." 

The  consecration  took  place  on  Friday  the  22d  of  the  same 
month :  and  the  following  is  the  account  of  it,  which  Lord  £n* 
eombe  received  a  few  days  afterwards  from  the  Bey.  Frederick 
Choppin,  curate  of  Corfe  Castle : 

^^  The  Bishop  arrived  on  the  spot  about  seven.  After  hear- 
ing prayer,  his  Lordship  proceeded  to  the  burial  ground,  (which 
-  was  perambulated) — and  signed  and  sealed  the  deed  imder  a 
marquee  erected  in  the  centre.  Then  the  sentence,  and  the 
prayer  of  consecration  were  read,  and  three  verses  sung  —  and 
the  Bishop  gave  his  blessing.  Betuming  from  the  ground,  the 
Bishop  looked  at  the  people,  who  had  ranged  themselves  quietly 
and  respectfully  round  the  railing  and  the  walls  of  the  church- 
yard, and  asked  me  whether  he  should  say  a  few  words  to  them 
ef  Lord  Eldon,  whom  he  supposed  to  have  been  often  at  church 
there.    I  write  them  down  from  memory :  — 

VOL,  IL  N 
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"  *  My  Friends, 
** '  Tou  have,  this  eyening,  witnessed  the  consecration  of  a  piece  o£ 
ground,  destined  to  be  the  burial  place  of  a  great  and  good  man,  who  has 
lived  among  you,^ — who  has  for  many  years  supported  the  laws  and  libeT'- 
ties  of  your  country  with  firm  and  undeviating  integrity.  Haying  depoeited 
here  the  mortal  remains  of  the  companion  of  his  life,  the  beloyed  object  of 
his  constant  affection  and  attention,  he  would  that  here  also  his  ow]|  ashes 
should  repose.  Long  may  it  be  yet  before  he  shall  come  to  lie  here  — bat, 
in  the  mean  time,  you  will  hold  sacred  a  spot  which  he  has  chosen  to  be 
the  place  of  his  interment :  and  many  will,  even,  now,  come  to  look  at  the 
future  graye  of  Lord  Eldon.  For  you  who  have  so  often  seen  him,  coming 
to  worship  God  with  you  in  his  village  church,  I  have  only  to  bid  you. 
Remember  this, — and  lead  such  good  and  holy  lives  yourselves,  as  may 
(through  His  grace)  fit  and  prepare  you  fi)r  the  hour  of  death  and  the  day 
of  judgment ;  and  so,  good  bye  to  you  all  I'  '* 

Lord  Eldon,  under  this  heavy  blow,  abandoned  himself  to  no 
unmanly  dejection,  but  sought  the  earliest  possible  respite  from 
private  sorrow  in  the  performance  of  his  public  duties.  On  the 
19th  of  July,  only  three  weeks  after  his  loss,  he  gave  the  benefit 
of  his  experience  to  the  House  of  Lords  upon  a  question  relat- 
ing to  the  removal  of  a  magistrate  from  the  Commission  of  the 
jPeace.  Again,  on  the  23d  of  August,  with  reference  to  an 
apology  made  by  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  for  his  absence 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  plea  of  evening  sittings  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  clear  the  arrears  there, 

Lord  Eldon  stated  the  rule  aS'  to  the  Chancellor's  duty  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  had  no  doubt  that  Lord  Brougham  had  been  very  usefully  em- 
ployed ;  but  he  must  say,  that  according  to  the  standing  orders  of  their 
Lordships*  House,  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  to  be 
in  his  place  there  during  the  sittings  of  their  Lordships ;  and  there  were 
many  precedents  of  refusal  to  permit  a  Chancellor's  attendance  elsewhere 
during  those  sittings. 

A  new  Reform  Bill  had  been  introduced  by  Ministers  into  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  was  proceeding 
there  amid  the  same  excitement  which  had  marked  the  progress 
of  the  former  measure. 

Extracts  of  three  Letters  from  Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  StowdL 

«  August  4th,  1831. 

"  The  firmness  of  the  Speaker  *,  in  prevailing  upon  the  House,  in  Ufo^ 

instances,  to  reject  petitions  praying  the  House  forthwith  to  decide  in 

favour  of  the  Reform  Bill  (the  second  being  from  the  Birmingham 

Unions),  and  to  lose  no  more  time  in  debating,  produced,  at  the  .great 

♦  The  wesent  Viscount  Canterbury, 
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meetiDg  of  the  Livery  of  London,  a  vote  in  the  negsdye  against  the  Livery 
pressiikgany  soch  petitions, — together  with  its  being  likely  that  petitions 
wonld  hare  been  presented  by  other  bodies,  praying  the  Hoose  to  be  firm 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties." 

**  Angnst  5th,  1831. 
The  work  of  mischiefis  going  on,  the  Honse  of  Commons  disfranchising 
and  enlhmchising  every  night,  but,  in  a  manner  abominable ;  mi^rities,  by 
votes  without  a  word  said,  deciding  against  argmnents,  which  they  neither 
can  nor  attempt  to  answer. 

^  Mr.  Hobhonse,  on  Wednesday  night,  held  a  language  respecting  the 
House  of  Lords,  if  they  dated  to  oppose  the  Bill,  which,  I  think,  has  con- 
fimied  that  House  in  determination,  at  all  risk  to  its  members,  to  resist, 
and  throw  out  the  BilL  It  has  awakened  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  a  conviction,  that  their  existence  depends  upon  their  firmness." 

(Post  mark  August  16th,  1831.) 
*'  The  Ministers  are  themselves  proposing  to  destroy,  by  many  alter- 
ations, that  which  was  to  be  *  ^  BUI,  the  whole  BUI,  and  tuning  hut  the 
BiU;*  and  it  is  now,  the  Bill,  not  the  whole  Bill,  and  abnost  any  thing  but  the 
Bm, — somewhat  better  in  some  points  and  worse  in  others. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  month  of  August,  Lord  Eldon 
yielded  to  the  strong  impulse  of  indulging  his  grief  in  a  visit  to 
the  burial  place  of  his  wife.  He  left  London  on  Saturday  the 
27th,  slept  at  Southampton,  and  reached  Encombe  on  the  Sun- 
day. Early  on  the  Monday  morning  he  wrote  thus  to  his 
brother: — 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  StoweH 

**  Encombe,  Monday,      j 
•*  Dear  Brother,  (29th  August,  1831.) 

^  I  arrived  here  last  night  My  first  approach  to  this  place,  so  often  the 
scene  of  great  happmess  in  former  days,  has,  at  present,  most  deeply  and 
painfnlly  affected  me.  I  shall  have  many  trials  during  my  short  stay  here, 
which  I  know  not  how  to  bear.  I  have,  however,  designedly  exposed  my- 
self to  this  present  state  of  suffering,  because,  some  time  or  other,  if  I  live, 
I  must  meet  what  I  have  at  present  exposed  myself  to. 

^  I  pray  God,  daily  and  incessantly,  for  all  that  can  contribute  to  your 
health,  ctrnfort,  and  happiness,  and  am  with  all  possible  affection, 

'*  Yours,  dear  Brother, 

"  ElDON." 

At  a  late  hour  of  tbe  same  day,  he  again  endeavoured  to  re- 
lieve his  feelings  by  communicating  with  his  brother: 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  StoweU, 

**  My  dearest  Brother, 
**  I  write  a  short  line,  being  unable  to  d<f  more.    I  have  this  morning 
tinted  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  my  ever  dear  departed  are  deposited,  and 

N  2 
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irhere,  when  Ood  pleases  to  summon  me  hence,  I  shall  repose  till  the  Bay 
of  Judgment  I  have  been  nervons,  and  in  some  degree  hysterical,  throng 
the  day,  but  am  better  this  eyening.  I  have  been  constantly  reproadiiag 
myself  for  not  having  attended  the  foneral,  and  my  mind  has  been  erer  il 
work  in  representing  to  me  the  spot,  which  I  have  seen  to-day,  and  the 
seeing  of  which,  howeyer  painful  to  memory,  is  less  so  than  contemplatioa 
before  having  seen  it  I  am  now  satisfied  from  vision,  that  all  has  been 
respectfully  done,  that  the  sad  occasion  would  admit  of^  I  am  sorry  to 
write  you  a  melancholy  letter,— but  I  cannot  help  it  May  God's  best 
blessings  ever  attend  yoiL 

**  Tours,  with  all  possible  affection. 

On  the  8th  of  September  183  L  the  Coronation  of  King 
William  IV.  and  his  Queen  took  place  in  London.  "  That 
ceremonial,*'  says  the  present  Earl,  "  afforded  to  the  late  Qaeen 
of  Hanover,  then  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  an  opportunity  of 
testifying  her  regard  for  Lord  Eldon,  by  appointing  me  to  cany 
her  coronet  on  its  cushion  of  purple  velvet,  in  the  procession 
to  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Boyal  Duchesses  wore  their 
coronets  on  returning,  and  it  then  became  the  duty  of  those 
who  had  carried  them,  to  bring  home  the  books  of  the  Corona- 
tion service  on  the  same  cushions.  Her  Boyal  Highness,  on 
arriving  again  at  her  residence  in  St.  James's  Palace,  desired 
me  to  retain  her  cushion,  in  remembrance  of  the  day,  and 
added,  with  a  smile  of  meaning,  that  Lady  Encombe  might  find 
it  useful." 

This  was  an  allusion  to  a  marriage  then  shortly  about  to  take 
place  between  Lord  Encombe  and  the  Hon.  Louisa  Duncombe, 
daughter  of  the  late,  and  sister  of  the  present,  Lord  Feversham. 
It  was  an  union  in  every  respect  pleasing  to  Lord  Eldon.  There 
was  nothing  unsuitable  in  the  age,  the  rank,  the  fortune,  of  the 
contracting  parties  —  upon  politics,  the  great  subject  of  Lord 
Eldon's  thoughts  and  conversation,  the  opinions  of  the  two  fami- 
lies were  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical :  and  among  the  many 
attractions,  mental  and  personal,  which  distinguished  the  object 
of  Lord  Encombe's  choice,  her  gentleness  of  manner  was  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  to  a  grandsire  who  had  completed  his  eightieth 
year. 

"  I  have  no  recollection."  says  the  present  Earl,  "  that  before 
this  engagement  Lord  Eldon  ever  expressed  to  me  any  wish  that 
I  should  marry,  except  on  one  occasion,  when,  during  Lady 
Eldon's  iHness  in  October  1829, 1  was  talking  to  him  upon  a 
favourite  topic,  that  of  planting,  and  happened  to  pnention  that 
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the  gardener  was  about  to  sow  some  remarkably  large  walnuts 
from  a  neighbouring  farm  of  Mr.  Calcraft's*  Lord  Eldon,  with- 
OQt  the  slightest  connection  with  the  subject  that  I  could  per- 
ceive, yet  in  a  tone  as  of  reply,  said,  *  Get  a  wife :  —  whatever. 
her  recommendations  may  be,  at  all  events  let  her  be  a  good 
one.'  I  merely  smiled  and  called  back  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  trees.  Some  years  afterwards,  I  was  mentioning 
these  circumstances  to  Mr.  Edward  Bankes  as  furnishing  a  re- 
markable and  an  unusual  instance  of  absence  of  mind  in  Lord 
Eldon,  when  he  suggested,  justly  I  believe,  though  my  thoughts 
were  originally  too  full  of  my  planting  to  perceive  it,  that  tins 
was  no  case  of  absence  of  mind,  but  a  hidden  chain  of  ideas. 
Hy  walnuts  had  reminded  my  grandfather  of  the  4K)uple1^ 

^  A  spaniel,  a  wife,  and  a  walnnt-tree, 
The  more  you  beat  them  the  l)etter  they  be.' " 

Lord  Eldon  returned  to  London  from  Encombe  on  the  10th  o! 
September,  and  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  business  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  14th,  Lord  Grey,  adverting  to  a 
motion  which  had  been  made  for  the  production  of  an  opinion 
given  to  the  Government  by  the  King's  Advocate,  acquainted 
tiie  House  that  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  that  officer  to  lay 
it  on  the  table ;  but  begged  them  to  remark  that  this  was  a 
disclosure,  to  which  Government  acceded  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, and  which  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  precedent ; 
the  rule  being,  that  the  communications  between  the  Crown  and 
its  Law'  Officers  are  to  be  deemed  strictly  confidential, 

Loid  Eldon  rose  to  confirm  this  statement  of  the  role.  He  laid  it  down 
u  onquestionable  that  the  opinions  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  are 
Altogether  confidential  between  them  and  the  existing  Administration :  and 
referred  to  the  unauthorised  disclosure  of  an  opinion  given  by  Sir  Fletcher 
Kortoo,  on  which  occasion  that  learned  person  declared  that  he  would  never 
give  another  opinion  in  writing. 

Lord  Brougham's  Bankruptcy  Court  Bill  was  now  in  pro- 
gress through  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Eldon's  opinion  of  it 
appears  to  have  been  intimated  by  him  to  the  Chancellor,  in  a 
letter  on  the  subject  of  the  compensation  to  be  assigned  to  Mr. 
Thurlow  as  holder  of  the  office  for  the  execution  of  the  Sta- 
tutes of  Bankrupts,  which  office  the  reforms  of  Lord  Brougham 
^ere  about  to  abolish.  The  following  passages  are  extracts 
from  a  draft  of  that  letter  found  among  Lord  Eldon's  papers : 
its  precise  date  does  not  appear. 
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Lord  Eldon  to  Cfte  Lord  ChanceBor  Brw/gham, — (Extract) 

<<  Dear  Lord  Chancellor, 
■*  Mr.  Thnrlow  has  called  upon  me,  probably  considering  me  the  onljr 
snrviying  friend  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thnrlow,  to  whom  Mr.  Thnrlow,  in 
common  with  all,  who  have  attended  to  the  history  of  persons  in  our  pro- 
fession during  fifty  years,  know  that  I  have  been  indebted  for  yery  nmcli 
that  is  yaluable  in  the  coorse  of  that  period." 

(The  letter^  after  reserving  to  Mr.  Thnrlow  the  ground  of 
rights  goes  on  thus :) 

^  You  are  probably  aware  also,  without  my  mentioning  it,  that  my 
humble  opinion  is,  that  the  proposed  change  in  the  administration  of  law 
in  matters  of  bankruptcy  is  a  change  that  ought  not  to  be  adopted.  And 
it  seems  respectful  to  yon  here  to  mention,  that,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  I 
shall  bie  obliged,  as  at  present  advised,  however  reluctantly,  to  express  thst 
such  is  my  opinion.  I  am  aware  that  that  opinion  will  now  have  little 
weight. 

**  The  grants,  that  appear  to  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  of  this 
office,  bear  date  at  different  periods,  from  the  14th,  James  L, — grants,  by 
different  Sovereigns,  to  the  families  of  Chancellors,  at  different  periods. 

<*  The  grant  under  which  Mr.  Thurlow  claims,  bears  date  in  November, 
1792,  the  immediately  antecedent  grant  being  made  to  one  of  Ix>rd  Cow- 
per's  family,  and  one  of  Lord  Hardwicke's. 

**  It  will  be  found,  I  believe,  to  be  a  fact,  that  before  the  time  of  Lord 
Loughborough,  there  was  no  retiring  pension  for  a  Chancellor*  Lord 
Thurlow  had  no  pension.  Loughborough  should  have  provided  a  better 
retiring  pension  for  a  Chancellor,  unless,  like  Lord  Eldon,  a  Chancellor 
happened  to  hold  the  office  insufferably  long. 

^  Lord  Camden  was  very  fortunate — being  Chancellor  not  I  think  four 
years  complete.  His  family  was  provided  for  by  a  grant  of  a  TelTership  of 
the  Exchequer,  when  it  was  a  most  extremely  valuable  office.  Atba  k 
considerably  long  enjoyment  of  it  as  such,  he*  very  handsomely  gave  «p 
the  excess  of  the  old  profits  above  the  modem  profits  of  the  present  day; — 
but  before  that  took  place,  he  had  held  it,  at  the  original  great  vake,  I 
think,  for  many  years. 

^  There  seems  to  have  been  an  understanding,  that  whenever  Lord 
Thurlow  quitted  the  Chancellorship,  he  should  have  a  Tellership  with  the 
then  usual  l^nefits  of  it,  great  and  ample  as  they  were  ;  and  I  think  I  re- 
member Mr.  Fox  saying  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  ought  to  have 
that,  if  he  would  declare  that  he  had  bargained  for  it.  Such  a  declaiatioB 
Thurlow  refused  to  make.  Whatever  the  fact  was,  he  could  not  avow 
that  he  had  made  a  bargain.  He  had  no  pension :  and  as  the  peerage  and 
title  was,  by  a  re-grant,  to  be  extended  to  his  brother's  family,  he  granted 
the  office  of  bankruptcy,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  to  two  of  his 
family ;  of  whom  Mr.  Thurlow  is  the  survivor,  and  now  in  poaseision  of 
the  office." 

*  Not  Lord  Chanoelior  Camden,  bnt  his  son* 
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(The  draft,  which  is  a  very  long  one,  then  proceeds  to  state 
the  circumstances  of  Lord  Thurlow's  surviving  family;  and, 
after  quoting  various  precedents  of  liberal  compensation  upon 
abolitions  of  offices,  and  recommending  the  principle  of  such 
compensations  upon  public  grounds,  it  concludes  with  these 
words :)  ^ 

**  Again  let  me  ask  your  indalgenoe,  if  I  am  misled  by  a  grateful  recol- 
leetion  of  the  first  Lord  Thurlow's  kindness  to  me.** 

On  the  20th  of  September,  when  the  bill  was  about  to  be  re- 
committed. 

Lord  Eldon  said  he  thought  it  necessary,  that  before  a  change  so  exten- 
sive and  violent  were  made,  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  a  Committee, 
His  opinion  in  some  degree  coincided  with  Lord  Brougham's  in  respect  to 
the  patronage  of  the  Great  Seal  The  services  of  Chancellors  could  not 
be  adequately  compensated  by  mere  wages,  and  it  was  not  fit  that,  ^fter 
they  quitted  the  Woolsack,  they  should  be  left  in  a  state  of  destitution. 
Upon  this  point,  his  own  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Somers  and  Mr.  Burke.  He  insisted  on  the  importance  of  filling  up  the 
Commissionerships  which  this  bill  created,  from  the  Equity  Bar.  The 
chief  discussions  in  bankruptcy  turned  upon  matters  of  Equity:  and  those, 
whose  whole  professional  life  had  been  directed  to  the  consideration  of  such 
subjects,  were  the  most  fitted  to  decide  upon  them. 

If  Lord  Eldon  had  lived  to  the  present  day,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  acknowledged  the  great  benefit  conferred  on  the 
public  by  this  bill  of  Lord  Brougham,  which  was  enacted  as  the 
1st  and  2nd  W.  4.  c.  56.  Its  two  main  principles,  the  com- 
mutation of  the  old  lists  of  commissioners  into  fixed  tribunals, 
and  the  appoi  itment  of  Official  Assignees,  have  so  facilitated 
the  dispatch  of  business  and  the  recovery  of  dividends,  that 
hardly  any  desirable  object  is  now  unefiected  in  the  administra-> 
tion  of  bankruptcy. 

The  second  Reform  Bill,  having  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  read  a  first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  22d 
of  September  1831,  without  debate,  but  with  a  studied  solemnity, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  crowded  the  bar.  This  seems,  from 
the  following  letter,  to  have  been  a  premeditated  piece  of 
effect: 

Lord  Eldon  to  hord  Stotoett. 

«  Thursday,  (Sept  22nd,  1831.) 
**  The  Reform  Bill  passed  the  Commons  at  a  late  hour  this  morning  — 
for  it,  345,  against  it,  236  — majority,  109. 
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**  I  presume  we  Bhall  haye  it  brought  up  with  as  mach  pomp  and  eere- 
mony  of  attending  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  may  be,  tkis  day» 
when  the  day  proposed  for  the  second  reading  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  w2l 
be  fixed.  The  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  is,  as  nearly  as  posslfak^ 
such  as  from  the  beginning  has  been  expected.** 

The  Marquis  of  Westminster  (fonnetly  Lord  Gro8venor)> 
enquired,  on  the  26th  of  September,  in  presenting  a  petition  in 
favour  of  the  Reform  Bill,  why  their  Lordships  should  interfere 
with  that  which  most  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  other  House 
of  Parliament : 

Lord  Eldon  said,  that  so  &r  from  thinking  that  the  Peers  of  England 
had  no  interest  in  this  question,  he  was  ready  to  maintain  that  the  country 
would  haye  no  constitution  left  to  it,  if  the  Peers  of  England  had  no  interest 
in  such  a  question  as  this.— The  proposition  that  the  Peers  of  Ekigland  had  no 
interest  in  this  question,  was  the  most  absurd  one  that  had  erer  been  uttered 
or  propounded,  here  or  elsewhere.  He  hoped  and  believed,  that  when  that 
question  came  to  be  discussed  by  their  Lordships,  they  would  do  their  duty 
fearlessly  and  manfully,  and  at  the  hazard  of  all  the  consequences.-— fib 
should  be  utterly  ashamed  of  himself,  if,  at  his  time  of  life,  he  should  give 
way  to  the  imputation  of  being  prevented  by  fear  from  doing  his  duty.— 
He  would  discharge  his  duty  with  regard  to  it,  because  he  believed  that  in 
it  were  inyolved,  not  only  their  Lordships*  interests,  but  the  interests  of 
the  Throne. 

A  little  later  in  the  same  day,  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Plurality  Bill, 

Lord  Eldon  regretted  that  he  had  to  call  their  Lordships*  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  during  the  discussion  of  a  measure  so  important,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor was  absent  from  the  Woolsack,  without  the  plea  of  indisposition,  and 
contrary  to  the  Standing  Order. 

The  Plurality  Bill  having  passed,  and  the  Standing  Order 
before  mentioned  having  been  read,  on  the  motion  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry, 

Lord  Eldon  repeated  the  doctrine  which  he  had  stated  on  the  23d  <rf 
August  In  one  instance,  he  said,  a  Chancellor  had  pleaded  as  a  reason 
for  his  absence,  that  he  had  been  sent  for  by  the  Sovereign ;  but  the 
House  voted  that  this  was  no  sufficient  reason,  and  that  it  was  his  psza- 
mount  duty  to  be  in  attendance  there. 

On  the  following  day,  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  upon  a 
question  formally  put  to  him,  defended  his  absence,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  gone  into  the  country  to  recruit  his  health,  after 
very  severe  labour :  and  then 

Lord  Eldon  insisted  on  the  necessity  that  Chancellors  when  absent,  even 
for  justifiable  cause,  should  give  notice  to  the  Deputy  Speaker  of  that  ab- 
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senee,  and  of  the  ctose  of  it  Whes  that  absence  yns  necessary,  some  one. 
of  the  most  eminent  jadges  of  Westminster  Hall  should  perform  the  duties 
of  Speaker,  He  thought  that  after  what  had  passed,  this  con-versation 
should  be  suffered  to  drop :  but  he  would  not  let  the  ne^t  Session  pass 
without  submitting  some  provision  agamst  the  inconyenience  com<* 
plained  o£  * 

The  1st  of  October  was  the  day  fixed  for  Lord  Encombe's 
marriage.  Lord  Eldon  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  this  union ; 
but  after  the  affliction  he  had  himself  so  lately  sustained,  he 
could  not  muster  sufficient  spirits  to  attend  the  ceremony  in 
person,  although  it  was  solemnized  in  London,  The  two  fol- 
lowing are  the  notes  addressed  by  him  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding 
day,  to  the  bride's  father  and  the  bridegroom :  — 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Fever aham^ 

•*  My  dear  Lord,  „   .  .  Friday, 

**  Though  probably  Encombe  will  have  explained  to  you  the  circum- 
Btanees  which  cause  my  absence  from  the  ceremony  which  is  to  take  place 
to-morrow,  I  feel  an  extreme  anxiety  to  assure  you  and  Lady  Feyershann 
that  that  absence  is  occasioned  only  by  the  fitct  that  my  mind  is  distressed 
beyond  what  I  can  represent,  by  a  dissolution  of  that  union  between  my* 
self  md  the  departed,  which  had  existed  for  nearly  sixty  years,  of  the  same 
luiture  as  that  union,  which  I  trust  and  believe  will  produce  happiness,  and 
may  it  long,  very  long,  produce  it  I  to  the  parties  who  are  to  enter  to- 
morrow apon  the  state  of  husband  and  wife.  I  confide  in  your  kindness 
to  accept,  and  to  offer  to  Lady  Feversham  and  the  family,  my  apologies. 
I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

"  Very  faithfully,  and  with  great  regard  and  respect, 

•*  Yours,  Eldon.** 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe* 

**  Dear  Encombe, 
**  *thtfau8ta  ac/dicia  to  you,  and  yours  who  is  to  be  to-morrow  !   God 
bless  yon  both. — My  head  aches  much  to-day :  my  heart  rejoices  on  your 
aceovnt  to-morrow*    Toura  most  affectionately, — My  love  to  the  youn^ 
I^iusa.  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

«  Eldon." 

The  marriage  took  place  a<iCordingly,  to  the  great  happiness 
of  all  parties ;  but  its  first  fortnight  was  nearly  disturbed  by  a 
very  unromantic  interruption.  A  call  of  the  House  had  been 
moved  by  Mr,  O'Connell,  and  postponed  by  him  from  day  to 
day,  that  the  pendency  of  it  might  keep  members  in  town ;  and 
these  postponements  had  been  repeated  so  often,  that  Lord  £n* 

*«Lord  Eldon  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  executed  this  intention. 

N   5 
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combe  thought  he  might  safely,  on  the  completion  of  his  mar- 
riage, leave  town  with  his  bride.  After  their  departure,  the 
pending  call  was  given  up  by  Mr.  (yConnell  and  adopted  by 
Lord  Ebrington,  on  whose  motion  it  was  actually  enforced  on 
Monday  the  10th,  Lord  Encombe  being  absent  In  the  common 
course  of  things,  he  would  have  been  ordered  into  the  custody 
of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms ;  but  the  House  appears  to  have  known 
and  given  credit  for  the  cause  of  his  absence,  for  when  his  name 
was  called  upon  the  roll  of  defaulters,  there  was  a  good- 
humoured  laugh  which  seemed  to  say  it  would  be  too  much  to 
disquiet  a  honeymoon  by  an  arrest,  —  and  so,  with  a  kind  of 
general  connivance,  the  name  was  allowed  to  pass. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  began  on  Monday  the  3d  of  October.  Next 
morning  Lord  Eldon  wrote  this  account  of  the  discussion  to  his 
grandson :  — 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe,  -.(Extract) 

«  My  dear  Encombe,  (Oct  4th,  1831.) 

*'  Accept  my  kindest  thanks  for  yonr  letter  this  moment  received.  I  re- 
peat to  you  and  I  beg  you  will  state,  on  my  behalf,  to  the  lady  whom  I 
have  now  the  happiness  to  call  my  grand-daughter,  my  heart's  best  wishes 
for  the  felicity  of  both. 

**  I  got  to  bed  about  a  quarter  before  three,  much  fktigued,  and  op- 
pressed beyond  measure  with  the  heat  of  the  House,  and  my  head  is  in  a 
bad  state  Uiis  morning. 

'*  My  own  conjecture  is,  that  our  debates  wiH  not  terminate  before 
Thursday  evening.  It  may,  however,  be,  that  they  will  finish  on  Wed* 
nesday. 

"  Lord  Grey  spoke  very  well,  but  his  speech,  I  thought,  betrayed  a& 
opinion  that  he  would  be  in  a  minority. 

*<  Whamcliffe  did  very  well,  but  made  a  sad  mistake  in  moving,  that 
the  bill  be  *  rejected ; '  a  word  that  seemed  to  many  to  be  too  strong  as  to 
a  bill  passed  by  the  Commons,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in 
getting  the  House  to  agree  to  change  what  he  had  moved  into  a  motion 
<  that  the  bill  be  taken  into  consideration  on  that  day  six  months.'  . 

**  Lord  Mansfield  spoke  most  ably  and  admirably  against  the  bilL 

'*  Lord  Mulgrave  acted  his  part  tolerably. 

Then  we  all  retired.  My  head  is  painful.  I  hate  the  sight  of  food.  All 
seem  to  think  the  bill  will  be  lost" 

The  adjourned  debate  on  the  Beform  Bill  continued  on  the 
4th  and  5th  of  October.  A  petition  having  been  presented 
against  it  on  the  5th,  some  observations  were  made,  imputing  a 
breach  of  the  peace  to  an  assembly  then  lately  held  by  the 
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Political  Union  of  Birmingham.  It  was  stated  that  an  orator, 
in  addressing  that  body,  had  recommended  it  to  them,  should 
tbe  Reform  Bill  be  rejected  by  the  Lords,  to  refuse  the  payment 
of  taxes ;  that  he  had  called  on  those  present,  who  would  sup- 
port this  resolution,  to  hold  up  their  hands :  and  that  thereupon 
<<  a  forest  of  hands  was  held  up,  amidst  an  immense  cheer." 

Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  declared,  that  all  those  hands  might  have 
been  held  np,  and  yet  he  could  not  say  that  there  was  any  hreach  of  the 
King's  peace  or  any  offence  that  the  law  knew  how  to  punish. 

liord  Eldon  said  he  should  he  ashamed  of  himself  if,  after  liying  so  long 
in  his  profession,  he  did  not  now  offer  a  few  words.  He  folly  admitted 
that  a  meeting  was  not  answerable  for  the  declarations  of  an  individual ; 
bat  ii^  by  holding  up  their  hands  or  in  any  other  way,  the  meeting  had  en- 
dangered the  peace  of  the  country,  he  knew  no  reason  for  believing  that 
they  had  not  made  themselves  responsible  to  the  laws.  As  a  lawyer,  he 
would  ask  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  (Lord  Tenterden),  and 
the  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  (Lord  Wynford),  whether,  if 
those  hands  could  be  proved  to  have  been  held  up  in  the  manner  described, 
every  individual  so  responding  were  not  as  much  answerable  for  the  lan- 
guage used,  as  the  man  who  had  used  it  *'  And  I  beg,"  said  he,  <*  to  tell 
the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  with  the  greatest  respect,  that  his  seat  on  the 
Woolsack  will  not  be  a  seat  which  any  one  can  maintain  for  six  months,  if 
the  doctrines  now  circulated  through  the  country,  and  placed  every  morn- 
ing under  the  review  of  every  one,  are  suffered  to  be  promulgated  any 
longer.  That  is  my  opinion ;  I  alone  am  answerable  for  my  opinions ; 
and  for  this,  I  am  prepared  to  answer,  at  all  hazards." 

Instantly  the  Lord  Chancellor  rose,  with  the  view,  as  he  said,  to  prevent 
Lord  Tenterden  from  answering  Lord  Eldon's  question.  If  the  matter  were 
indictable.  Lord  Tenterden,  he  observed,  might  be  called  upon  to  try  it, 
and  would  therefore  feel  the  impropriety  of  at  present  delivering  any  opi- 
nion respecting  the  law  as  applicable  to  the  acts  done. 

In  this  view  Lord  Tenterden  acquiesced. 

The  petition  being  disposed  of,  the  House  proceeded  with  the 
discussion  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  The  debate  was 
again  adjourned.  Lord  Eldon  gives  a  short  sketch  of  it  in  his 
letter  of  the  next  morning  to  his  brother  :-i— 

"  Dear  Brother,  (Postmark,  Oct  6th,  1831.) 

«  I  got  to  bed  last  night  about  half  past  two  —  much  fatigued  and  over- 
come with  heat,  &c. 

**  We  had  some  excellent  speakers  —  Lord  Dudley  and  Lord  Haddington 
quite  surprised. me.    They  spoke  admirably  agamst  the  bilL 

**  Lansdowne  and  Goderich  spoke  for  it :  in  their  speeches,  however, 
rather  contending  for  going  into  a  Committee  to  amend  and  alter  it,  than 
for  passing  the  bill  in  its  present  shape.  From  all  I  can  judge  upon  such 
information  as  I  have,  the  bill  will  be  thrown  out  by  a  majority  greater 
dtan  I  had,  till  yesterday,  heard  mentioned. 

N  6 
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.   **  As  yet,  none  of  the  professicm  to  wliieh  I  Monged  hsve  spoken^  aid  I 
suppose  the  House  will  have  enough  of  ns  hefore  we  haye  finished.    Some 
think  the  vote  will  take  place  on  Friday,  some  on  Saturday,  find  some  oq 
Monday  ;  I  can't  conjecture  on  which,    Qod  bless  yon. 
«« I  am  very  weak.  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

•*  Eldoh.** 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  before  the  adjourned  debate. 

Lord  Eldon  took  the  opportunity  of  a  discussion  npcm  a  petition  from  Belt 
fast  against  the  bill,  to  urge  the  unfitness  of  proceeding  with  the  conddera* 
tion  of  the  measure  proposed  for  England,  without  a  knowledge  of  what 
was  intended  to  be  done  with  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  observing  npon  the 
extensive  effect  which  a  change  in  the  representation  of  one  part  of  the  em^ 
pire  must  produce  upon  the  rest 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  was,  however,  continued, 
and  again  adjourned.  Next  morning  he  sent,  as  before,  a  short 
notice  of  the  night's  proceeding  to  his  brother :  — - 

«  Dear  Brother,  Friday  (October  7th,  1831). 

"  We  have  survived  one  more  fatiguing  night,  passed  in  hearing  some 
heavy,  some  moderate,  one  most  excellent  speech,  which  surprised  me, 
from  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  one,  not  very  excellent,  from  Lord  Plunkett, 
from  whom  I  expected  something  better.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  I 
tend^ed  myself  to  the  House ;  but.  Lord  Casnarvon  stating  his  just  pre- 
tensions to  be  heard,  as  he  was  too  ill  to  hope  to  speak  at  any  other  time, 
I  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  I  was  too  ill  to  speak  at  a  later  period  of 
the  night 

"  We  adjourned  to  five  o'clock  this  evening,  and,  in  case  the  debate  does 
not  finish  to-night,  we  are  to  attempt  to  finish  it  to-morrow,  Saturday,  by 
meeting  at  one  o'clock  instead  of  five,  and  sitting  till  near  twelve  on  to- 
morrow, Saturday,  night ;  if  we  do  not  then  finish,  the  debate,  I  think, 
must  conclude  on  Monday.  At  present  I  have  all  the  reason  which,  in 
such  matters,  we  can  have,  to  be  confident  that  the  bill  will  not  pass. 
Making  new  Peers  to  pass  it  has  been  much  talked  of;  but,  unless  our 
calculation  of  numbers  is  erroneous,  and  most  grossly  so,  audacity  itself 
pould  not  venture  to  attempt  a  sufficient  supply  of  new  Peers. 

**  yours  most  affectionately, 
••  Eldon." 

.  The  debate  was  resumed  on  the  7th,  and  Lord  Eldon  then 
spoke  to  the  following  effect : — 

My  Lords,  if  I  did  not  feel  it  an  incumbent  duty  on  me,  I  can  assore 
your  Lordships  I  should  have  spared  jou,  and  not  encountered  the  hazard 
and  difficulty,  which  I  feel  in  addressing  you,  in  consequence  of  my  age, 
and  of  that  infinnity  which  has  been  occasioned  in  some  degree  by  my 
constant  attendance  on  this  House,  I  well  remember  that  on  another 
question — and  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring,  before  God  an4 
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mfoaaniry,  that  on  that  qaestion  —  I  mean  the  Roman  Catholic  qneition 
fi»Itook  no  part  which  I  did  not  feel  it  my  dntj  to  take  both  to  Qod  and 
my  country .— but  I  yery  well  remember  that,  at  the  period  when  that  mea- 
sure was  nnder  diacossiont  I  stated  that  it  was  probably  the  last  opportunity 
of  whidi  I  should  eyer  ayail  myself  of  addressing  your  Lordships.  I 
thonght  ao  at  the  time,  and,  considering  that  I  was  then  adyanced  to  four- 
score years,  I  had  scarcely  any  right  to  expect  to  haye  been  able  again  to 
^dress  your  Lordships  $  but  as  the  kind  and  indulgent  providence  of  God 
has  allowed  me  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  certain  degree  of  health 
for  a  short  period  longer,  I  am  able  again  to  take  my  seat  in  this  House. 
My  Lords,  I  was  taunted  for  appearing  again  before  your  Lordships,  after 
the  declaration  I  had  made ;  but  I  Mt  myself  called  upon  by  a  sense  of 
duty  which  I  could  not  resist,  —  firom  the  moment  when  my  Soyereign 
called  me  to  a  seat  in  this  House  as  long  as  my  strength  permitted  me,  — 
to  offer  myself  and  my  opinions  to  the  suffrages  and  approbation,  or  to  the 
dissent  and  reprobation,  of  my  fellow-subjects.  — -  Doctrines  haye  now  been 
laid  down  with  respect  to  the  law  of  this  country  and  its  institutions,  which 
I  never  heard  of  before,  although  I  haye  spent  |i  long  life  in  considering 
what  the  law  of  this  country  is,  and  some  time  in  considering  how  it  might 
be  improyed«  Those  considerations,  my  Lords,  haye  satisfied  me  that  al<* 
terations  are  not  always  improyements ;  but  when  I  find  it  stated  in  the 
preamble  of  this  bill,  that  it  is  expedient  that  all  the  acknowledged  rights  of 
property,  that  all  the  rights  arising  out  of  charters,  that  all  the  rights  of 
dose  corporations  and  the  rights  of  corporations  which  are  not  close,  should 
be  swept  away,  —  though  it  does  come  recommended  by  the  name  of  Re- 
form, I  find  it  impossible  to  giye  it  my  assent,  I  do  not  think  this  pro- 
perty can  be  taken  away,  and  I  neyer  can  consent  to  hear  the  principle  of 
expediency  put  forward  as  the  justification  of  a  measure,  which  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  British  law  and  of  the  British  Constitution.  I 
know,  my  Lords,  and  I  am  ready  to  agree  that  there  is  a  popular  notion 
with  respect  to  the  boroughs  in  this  country,  that  they  are  not  property  bat 
tmsts.  I  say,  my  Lords,  that  they  are  both  property  and  trusts.  Those 
old-fitshioned  gentiemen,  whose  names  will  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance 
after  the  deliriom  of  this  day  shall  haye  passed  away,  I  mean  such  men  as 
mj  Lord  Holt  and  my  Lord  Hale,  what  have  they  said  with  respect  to 
those  unpopular  things  called  boroughs  ?  My  Lords,  they  said  they  were 
both  a  fhmchise  and  a  right.  Now  let  me  ask  your  Lordships  what  is  to 
be  the  consequence  with  respect  to  property  of  any  species  whatever?  — 
for  there  is  no  property  in  the  country  which  is  not  accompanied  with  some 
trust  for  its  due  application.  Is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  have  the  boldness 
to  say  that  property  is  secure,  when  we  are  sweeping  away  near  one  hun- 
dred boroughs,  and  almost  ail  the  corporations  in  the  country,  because  we 
have  a  notion  that  those  who  are  connected  with  them  have  not  executed 
their  trust  properly  ?  Will  you  not  hear  the  individuals  against  whom  the 
allegation  is  made,  as  well  as  those  who  made  it?  Will  you  not  hear  the 
matter  argued  in  your  presence,  and  allow  the  right  of  calling  witnesses,  on 
whose  evidence  you  may  decide?  This  new  doctrine,  I  repeat,  affects 
every  species  of  property  which  any  man  possesses  in  this  country.  I  have 
heard  in  the  course  of  tie  last  two  or  tWe  months,  a  good  deal  about  close 
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corporations.  I  will  now  say,  that  close  corporations  are  hexeditaxy  rig^ 
lieid  by  charter  from  the  Crown ;  and  they  have  as  good  a  right  <o  hsM 
their  charters  under  the  Great  Seal,  as  any  of  your  Lordships  haTC  to  your 
titles  and  your  peerages.  —  I  do  not  object  to  the  courtesy  of  creatnig 
Peers  on  the  occasion  of  the  Coronation.  I  should,  on  the  contrary^  be 
happy  to  see  individuals  introduced  to  the  House,  if  the  members  so  <9realed 
had  not  already  voted  for  the  bill  in  the  other  House,  and  then  eome  here 
to  Tote  for  it  again :  and  I  should  be  still  more  happy  to  find  that  they  did 
not  vote  at  all  on  this  question.  But  there  is  a  rumour  abroad,  that  the 
opinion  of  this  House  is  to  be,  somehow  or  other,  finally  overmled.  My 
Lords,  I  do  not  credit  it  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Noble  Earl,  to  whom  I 
have  been  opposed  throughout  the  whole  course  of  my  political  life — ho- 
nestly on  my  part,  and  honestly  on  his,  because  I  know  his  opinions  are  as 
honest  as  mine.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  Minister  whose  name  will  be 
illustrious  in  future  generations,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  this  bill,  will 
ever  taint  his  character  by  recommending  a  measare  whidbi  means  neither 
more  nor  less  than  what,  if  you  pass  this  bill,  will  be  done  in  4ae  tune  — 
namely,  to  annihilate  this  House.  With  respect  to  the  proposition  of  his 
Migesty's  Ministers,  or  any  object  connected  with  it,  I  hope,  before  the 
Lords  of  this  House  strip  off  their  robes,  they  will  let  their  Sovereign  know 
their  sentiments.  Now,  my  Lords,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  there 
are  some  corporations  in  which  a  few  influential  individuals  elect  the 
Members  of  Parliament  Has  it  ever  been  heard  of  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  or  will  it  ever  be  heard  of  in  the  history  of  this  country,  that  the 
Lords  of  this  House  should  take  upon  themselves,  on  a  bill  stating  it  to  be 
expedient  to  do  so  and  so,  to  destroy  that  Constitution  which  has  been  pre- 
served from  age  to  age,  and  which  it  has  never  been  thought  expedient  to 
destroy,  until  this  experiment  was  proposed,  —  that  now  you  are  about  to 
sweep  ^way  all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom,  because  they  are  close  and 
there  may  be  abuses  in  them  ?  My  Lords,  let  us  take  any  objectionable 
borough,  any  close  corporation  that  can  be  named,  and  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  if  your  Lordships*  House  disfranchise  one  or  other  of  them  with- 
out calling  in  aid  your  legislative  or  judicial  functions,  without  hearing 
what  objections  are  to  be  made  to  it,  and  hearing  its  defence,  such  a  pro- 
ceeding goes  further  to  abrogate  a  nation*s  privileges,  and  to  limit  those  of 
your  Lordship's  House,  than  any  other  which  I  have  ever  known  to  be 
proposed  to  Parliament  My  Lords,  I  now  come  to  one  of  the  many  con- 
siderations, which  have  influenced  me  in  the  humble  opinion  which  I  hare 
formed  on  this  subject  I  well  remember,  my  Lords,  (although  it  is  a  long 
time  ago,  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  it,)  that  I  fought  under  the 
banners  of  no  less  a  man  than  Mr.  Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
feebly  supported  him,  against  a  proposition  of  this  kind.  I  had  the  hononr 
of  so  fighting  under  Mr.  Fox  against  my  own  political  friends.  I  was  then 
what  is  now  called  a  nomination-borough  member ;  but  I  would  not  have 
sat  one  moment  in  that  House  if  I  had  not  been  at  liberty  to  act  upon  my 
ovm  opinions.  No  man  would  have  dared  to  ask  me  to  sit  in  Parliament 
otherwise  than  upon  that  understanding.  The  Noble  Earl  was  proceeding, 
in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  the  fhmchise 
had  been  originally  acquired,  and  was  endeavouring  to  show  that  it  first 
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fprmg  up  in  the  agricnltutal  districts,  s&d  that  it  "was  intimately,  if  not 
solely,  connected  with  the  land,  when 

The  Eari  of  Oxford  rose  to  express  a  regret  that  the  Noble  Earl  confined 
his  address  to  those  inunediately  about  him,  so  that  he  and  others  on  the 
IGnisterial  side  of  the  House  conld  scarcely  catch  an  occasional  sentence 
ofwhathesaid. 

(Cries  of  '*  Order,  order  1  **  **  Lord  Eldon  is  on  his  legs."  Lord  Rolle, 
the  Marqnis  of  Salisbury,  and  others,  rose  to  order,  and  a  considerable 
period  elapsed  before  the  NoUe  Earl  could  resume,  after  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  had  disclaimed  all  intention  to  interrupt,  saying  he  only  wished 
the  Noble  Earl  to  raise  his  Toicp  so  that  he  mig^t  be  heard.  The  Earl  of 
Eldon  resuming,  said:  — ) 

A  thousand  other  considerations,  of  enormous  weight  on  my  mind, 
might  be  added  on  such  a  momentous  occasion,  without  travelling  into  the 
defauls  of  minor  oljections :  biit  I  am  not  disposed  to  reiterate  what  has 
been  in  many  cases  so  ably  argued,  or  fatigue  the  Honse.  It  is,  I  confess, 
my  Lords,  an  all-engrossing  subject:  and  the  bill  will  be  found,  I  fear  from 
my  soul,  to  go  the  length  of  introducing  in  its  train,  if  passed,  Uniyersal 
Suffirage,  Annual  Parliaments,  and  Vote  by  Ballot  It  will  unhinge  the 
whole  frame  of  society  as  now  constituted.  Will  you  then,  my  Lords,  con- 
sent to  introduce  into  the  Constitution  a  measure  which  is  at  war  with  the 
preserration  of  that  Constitution,  and  which  is  more  particularly  remark- 
aide  for  being  altogether  incompatiUe  with  the  existence  of  a  House  of 
l4>rds?  I,  my  Lords,  have  nearly  nm  my  race  in  this  world,  and  must 
soon  go  to  my  Maker  and  my  dread  aocount  What  I  have  said  in  this  in- 
stance, in  all  sincerity,  I  have  expressed  out  of  my  love  to  your  Lordships  ; 
and  in  that  sincerity  I  will  solenmly  assert  my  heartfelt  belief  that,  with 
this  bill  in  operation,  the  Monarchy  cannot  exist,  and  that  it  is  totally  in- 
compatible with  the  existence  of  the  British  Constitution. 

The  next  day  produced^  as  usual,  its  missive  from  Lord  Eldon 
to  Lord  Stowell : — 

"  Dear  Brother,       ,  Saturday  (Oct.  8th,  1831). 

^  The  debate  began  last  night,  continued  till  between  six  and  seven  this 
ffloming,  and  I  got  to  my  bed  about  half-past  seven,  and  left  it  about  noon 
to^y,  fatigued  beyond  all  belief,  bodily.  You  will  see  from  the  papers 
that  our  division  was  against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  The  fate  of 
the  bill,  therefore,  is  decided.  Those  for  the  bill  were  158 ;  against  it  199, 
iearing  a  majority  of  votes  against  the  bill  of  41 ;  which,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  exceeded  by  one-half  of  what  Ministers  thought  it  would.  I  voted 
for  you,  by  your  proxy,  against  the  bill 

**  Those  who  spoke  last  night  were,  1.  Wynford ;  2.  Eldon ;  3.  the  Chan- 
cellor ;  4.  Lyndhurst ;  5.  Tenterden ;  6.  the  Archbishop ;  7.  Duke  of  Sus- 
sex; 8.  Duke  of  Gloucester;  9.  Marquis  of  Hastings;  10.  Barham; 
11.  Grey ;  12.  Wellington.  Those  I  have  marked  1,  2,  4,  5, 6,  8,  and  12, 
i^gunst  the  bill ;  those  I  have  marked  3,  7, 9, 10,  11,  for  it 

**The  night  was  made  interesting  by  the  anxieties  of  all  present* 
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Perhaps  fortonately,  the  mob  would  not  on  the  outside  wait  so  long)  at  i| 
was,  before  Lords  left  the  inside  of  the  House. 

"  God  bless  you  :  I  am  very  so  so. 

*<  Yoars,  ever  affectionatelj, 

•*EU)OM." 

The  news  of  this  rejection  was  received  with  joy  in  some 
quarters,  and  with  rage  in  others.  The  8th  of  October,  the  day 
on  whose  early  morning  the  Reform  Bill  had  been  r^ected, 
gave  birth  at  Norwich  to  a  society  of  young  tradesmen,  called 
The  Eldon  Conservative  Club,  of  which  Lord  Eldon  was  patrtm 
till  his  death,  and  since  that  period  the  present  Earl.  At  Not- 
tingham, Derby,  and  other  places,  the  Eeformers  rose,  and  in 
their  zeal  for  pure  government  and  free  opinions,  demolished 
the  windows,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  the  entire  residences,  of 
the  leading  Conservatives.  London  itself  was  not  left  without 
some  striking  commentaries  on  the  theory  of  the  ConstitutioD, 
executed  in  a  style  a  good  deal  severer  than  that  of  Blackstone 
or  De  Lolme.  On  the  12th  a  mob  assembled  calling  itself  a 
procession  of  parishes,  and  marched  upon  St.  James's  palace  to 
present  addresses  to  the  King.  A  large  force  assailed  the 
houses  of  several  noblemen,  not  sparing  even  that  of  the  great 
Commander,  to  whom  they  owed  the  salvation  of  the  very  liber- 
ties they  were  abusing.  Lord  Eldon  appears  to  have  h^  a 
narrow  escape. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J,  J^an/^.— (Extract) 

«  October  13th,  1831. 
"  Our  day  here  yesterday  was  tremendously  alarming.  Very  fortunately 
for  me,  the  immense  mob  of  Reformers  (hardly  a  decent-looking  man 
among  them)  proceeded,  first,  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington*s,  and  set  aboat 
the  work  of  destruction.  This,  after  some  time,  brought  to  this  end  of 
Piccadilly  some  hundreds  of  the  police  in  a  body  ;  and,  the  Blues  coming 
•  up  from  the  levee,  the  appearance  of  this  large  body  of  force  was  a  com- 
plete protection  to  me,  dissipating  the  multitude  that  were  a  little  higher 
up  Piccadilly.  They  had  also  probably  heard  that  the  soldiers  had  behaved 
with  great  firmness  in  or  near  St  James's  Square.  The  civil  power  being 
on  the  alert,  and  the  military  being  known  to  be  ready,  the  night  was 
passed,  most  unexpectedly,  quiet  hereabouts ;  and  now,  I  think,  we  have 
nothing  to  dread.  Londonderry  has  been  very  seriously  hurt  We  hear 
that  the  mob  (bat  I  cannot  answer  for  the  truth  of  it,)  hanged  in  effigy  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Tyburn.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle's  house.  Lord  Bristol's,  &e.  &c.  and  all  other  anti-reformisg 
Lords,  have  been  visited,  and  left  without  glass  in  their  windows.  All  the 
shops  in  the  town  were  shut  yesterday.  The  accounts  from  Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  other  places  are  very  imcomfortable.    I  heard  last 
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alglit  that  the  King  was  frightened  Ij  the  appearanceff  of  people  on  the 
outside  of  St  James's.  As  to  n^yself  and  mj  house,  as  we  have  escaped 
the  first  night,  I  hare  no  apprehensions  at  all  now — none. 

•  «****«  * 

**  Some  friends  very  usefnlly  spread  a  report  (not  true,  howerer,)  that 
that  there  iraa  a  large  armed  force  stationed  in  my  house.** 

The  Ministers,  having  resolved  to  repeat  their  experiment  of 
a  Beform  Bill  in  the  ensuing  winter,  now  hastened  to  close  the 
Session,  which  was  prorogued  on  the  20th  of  October ;  and 
Lord  Eidon  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  revisit  En- 
eombe.  On  the  17th,  after  fifteen  days  of  polling,  Lord  Ashley 
carried  the  representation  of  Dorsetshire,  vacant  by  Mr.  Cal- 
eraft*s  deaths  against  Mr.  Fonsonby :  and  Lord  Eldon,  who 
leached  home  on  the  succeeding  day,  wrote,  during  his  sojourn 
there,  the  letters  and  extracts  of  letters,  which  follow,  respecting 
that  election  and  other  matters  ;— 

JLord  Eldon  to  Lord  StowdL 

«  Encombe, 
*"  Dear  Brother,  Tuesday  night  (Oct  18th,  1831). 

'^  I  can  make  use  only  of  this  scrap  of  paper,  finding  no  other,  upon  m^ 
arrivHl  here  safe  to-night  I  came  through  Southampton  and  Christ 
Church,  at  both  -which  places  all  was  perfectly  quiet  When  I  got  to 
Poole,  where  they  are  all,  with  a  few  exceptions,  Ponsonby  men,  there 
were  appearances  of  disquiet,  and  I  am  informed  that  they  had  destroyed  a 
nearly  finished  new  house  of  an  Ashley  man.  I  then  saw  Ashley,  in  chalk; 
exUbited  on  a  gallows  in  different  places.  1  heard  '  Ponsonby  for  ever  I ' 
cried  by  seyeraL  I  stopped  to  change  horses  —  and  I  was  glad  when  that 
change  was  over,  because  people  were  collecting  a  little  about  the  door-  of 
the  inn  and  the  carriage.  However,  the  change  of  horses  was  soon  ef•^ 
iected,  and  I  was  driven  off  without  disturbance.  From  that  place  I  wa9 
«aluted  by  no  cries  but  those  of  *  Ashley  for  ever  I'  The  bells  were  rung 
u  I  passed  through  Corfe ;  the  people  assembled  were  loud  in  their  cries 
of  *  Ashley  for  ever  I*  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  things  went  off  very  ill  at 
filandford,  near  to  which,  you  know,  Mr.  Portman,  tiie  other  member  for 
tiie  county,  and  a  Beformer,  Uvea.  They  nearly  (that  is  the  mob  nearly) 
destroyed  the  house  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and,  as  I  am 
told,  scattered  into  the  street  all  the  papers  belonging  to  the  affairs  of  the 
diocese  in  his  possession.  This  is  melancholy ;  but  take  it  for  all  in  all, 
the  contest  in  this  county  is  a  matter  of  great  public  consequence,  both  as 
it  shows  great  reaction  of  opinion  here  touching  Beform,  and  an  example 
of  what  may  be  done  almost  everywhere,  if  gentlemen  would  act  as  if  they 
were  not  in  a  sound  sleep. 

**  I  found  my  poor  daughter  Fanny  somewhat  better,  but  suffering  by 
hunting  fits  very  much. 

"  God*s  best  blessings  attend  yon,  is  the  wish  and  prayer  of  your  ever 
•ffectionate  brother,  Emjon,*' 
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Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Stowdl-^  (Extract) 

«*  Dear  Brother,  Monday  (Oct  24th,  18S1> 

"  Your  short  letter,  which  I  receiyed  yesterday,  though  short,  was  jerj 
acceptable  to  me.  I  don't  however  think,  because  what  I  cOMnmnieated 
to  you  must  have  come  from  the  lowest  of  the  low,  that  it  is  thereHore  not 
entitled  to  a  good  deal  of  attention.  I  don't  like  my  correspondent  Ignii} 
when  I  recollect  that  I  have  had  repeatedly,  when  in  London,  commnniea< 
tions  that  my  house  and  buildings  here  should  be  burnt  to  the  ground-^ 
when  I  see  incendiarism  b^gun  in  other  counties,  and  in  this  at  no  materiil 
distance  from  my  habitation,  *  *  «  «  and  that  I  was  obliged,  fiir 
seyeral  months  together,  to  have  a  considerable  body  of  men  employed,  at 
an  expense  which  I  find,  upon  looking  now  at  my  accounts,  to  be  yeiy 
considerable,  —  I  own  that  I  do  not  think  the  threats,  even  of  the  lowest  of 
the  low,  other  than  extremely  alarming ;  and,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  the 
handwriting  of  the  correspondent  of  several  monlhs  ago  being  the  same  as 
that  of  my  present  correspondent,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  the 
letter  of  my  correspondent  is  not  a  fair  ground  of  alarm.  But  this  must  b^ 
met  as  well  as  circumstances  will  admit.  I  see  the  Darlington  people  have 
grossly  abused  Lord  Tankerville  in  his  passage  .through  that  place,  on 
account  of  his  voting  against  the  Reform  BilL  At  Blandford,  in  this 
county,  there  have  been  most  serious  riots  on  the  same  account,  suppressed 
only  by  military, 

^  It  happens  fortunately  for  me  that,  with  an  exception  of  a  single 
individual,  all  Purbeck  are  '  Ashley  for  ever  I '  but  notwithstanding  this, 
we  are  obliged  to  support  a  veiy  considerable  body  of  yeOmanry — it  a 
considerable  expense, — somewhat  alleviated  by  a  good  advance  in  the 
price  of  sheep.  God  bless  you,  and  be  assured  that, 

*'  I  am  ever  yours  most  affectionately, 

«  Eldon." 

The  blow  inflicted  on  Lord  Eldon  by  the  death  of  his  wife 
had  effected  a  great  change  in  his  constitution.  Until  that 
event,  though  he  was  eighty  when  it  happened,  he  had  retained 
much  of  the  robust  look  of  his  manhood ;  but  during  the  next 
six  months  he  grew  so  rapidly  thinner,  that  he  seemed  fast  fol- 
lowing her  to  the  grave.  His  habitual  equanimity,  likewise 
had  been  in  some  degree  shaken  by  grief ;  and  he  was  discon- 
certed and  rendered  uncomfortable  by  things  which,  in  his 
stronger  days,  he  would  never  have  suffered  to  fret  him  for  a 
moment.  The  circumstances  of  the  time  and  place  he  lived  in, 
the  threats  of  incendiarism  and  riot,  the  irksome  vigils  which 
these  demanded,  the  non-payment  of  rents,  and  the  progress  of 
political  intimidation  throughout  the  kingdom,  were  matters 
which  of  course  would,  in  any  state  of  his  mind,  have  caused 
him  serious  disquiet ;  but  even  small  things  would  now  annoy 
him«     His  grandson  received  a  long  letter  from  him  on  the  1st 
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of  November,  touching  on  all  those  topics,  but  dwelling  with 
more  especial  dissatisfaction  upon  what  he  had  found  done  in 
respect  to  the  planting  and  thinning  of  his  trees  at  Encombe* 
'^A  part  of  this  feeling/'  sajs  his  grandson,  "regarded  me, 
though  his  letters  and  conversations  continued  to  retain,  as 
usual,  his  expressions  of  love  and  affection.  The  facts  were 
these :  Lord  Eldon  came  to  Encombe,  after  nearly  two  years' 
absence ;  what  planting  and  thinning  had  been  done,  though  in 
this  letter  its  extent  is  much  magnified,  he,  being  in  an  uncom- 
fortable state  of  mind,  found  fault  with ;  the  gardener,  naturally 
enough,  stated  that  the  things  were  done  with  my  knowledge 
and  sanction,  which  they  were,  I  having  had  Lord  Eldon's 
authority  to  attend  to  such  matters  in  a  general  way,  and  in 
some  of  these  cases  specifically.  I,  however,  was  not  on  the 
spot  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  at  once,  for,  unsettled  as  Lord 
Eldon  was  as  to  staying  there,  he  was  not  conveniently  able  to 
have  Lady  Encothbe  and  myself  to  visit  him  then.  He  began 
to  think  that  the  servants  who  formed  his  establishment  there 
might  rather  be  looking  to  their  future,  than  their  present, 
master ;  and  although  as  soon  as  I  had  the  opportunity,  I  ex- 
plained each  point  to  him,  and  gained  from  him  the  admission 
that  things  had  not  been  done  without  his  authority  to  the 
extent  he  had  supposed,  yet  probably  the  mischief  was  never 
quite  eradicated.  Li  earlier  times  his  great  object  had  been  that 
I  should,  in  attending  to  the  trees  at  Encombe,  become  attached 
to  the  place ;  but  from  this  period  the  advance  of  years,  the 
loss  of  Lady  Eldon,  and  the  decline  of  his  health  and  spirits 
which  immediately  followed  her  decease,  made  him  probably 
regard  me  more  in  the  light  of  an  immediate  successor  thafi  in 
that  of  a  young  companion.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  feeling 
constantly  showed  itself,  far  from  it ;  but  when  once  it  had  ex- 
isted, I  doubt  whether  it  ever  was  entirely  extinguished.** 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  StoweU.  — (Extract) 

(Postmark,  Nov.  2nd,  1831.) 
"  The  thing  that  I  most  feel  to  he  dangerous  is  the  formation  of  bodies 
of  men  under  the  name  ot  political  unions,  which  I  see  are  forming  in 
London,  in  every  part  of  England,  and  in  Ireland  —  the  latter,  professedly 
to  support  English  reform,  as  necessarily  leading  to  the  attainment  of  Irish 
oljects  as  well  as  English  objects.  As  to  these  political  unions,  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  Parliament  does  not  do  what  it  did  between  1789  and  1794, 
ftot  them  down  by  Act  of  Parliament,  they  will  put  down  the  Parliament 
itMl£    I  haye  seen  a  great  deal  of  mischi^  going  forward  in  the  country ; 
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bat  till  those  institatioiis  were  becoming  general,  and  till  the  Qo^enauat, 
hy  fionnivance  and  apathy,  can  be  said  rather  to  encourage  than  discourage 
them,  I  have  had  hopes  that  matters  might  get  right.  The  crisis  is  formi- 
dable, be<iaiise  of  those  unions.*' 

LoniEUon  to  Lord  5foipe2Z.  —  (Extract) 

(Nov.  3rd,  1831.} 
*^  We  are  safe  here,  as  &r  as  anybody  can  be  safe  any  where  (I  mean  in 
Porbeck),  by  the  good  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Pur- 
beck.  But  the  mischief  everywhere  is  occasioned  by  strangers  from  otiier 
parts  coming  to  do  mischief.  I  fear  that  rents  will  not  this  year,  pay  the 
expenses  of  watching  against  those  villainous  intruders. 

**  Yours  most  affeetionately, , 

**Eldon." 

The  feeling  of  security  expressed  in  the  last  letter  was  a 
short-lived  one ;  for,  on  the  evening  of  Friday  the  4tli,  Mr, 
Ledgard,  junior,  of  the  Poole  Bank,  came  to  Lord  Eldon  with 
intelligence  that  a  mob  had  resolved  ''to  visit  and  do  its  best  to 
destroy"  Encombe,  on  the  following  afternoon.  Immediate 
notices  were  sent  to  the  yeomanry  and  magistrates,  and  that 
night  and  the  Saturday  morning  were  employed  in  preparing 
the  labourers,  and  others  who  were  willing,  for  the  announced 
conflict :  special  constables  were  put  in  readiness,  and  twelve 
muskets  in  order.  The  insurgents  were  expected  irom  the 
quarter  of  Poole :  but  by  the  address  and  resolution  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  a  farmer  and  brickmaker  of  Lake,  in  the  parish  of 
Hamworthy  which  is  adjacent  to  Poole,  their  operations  were 
effectually  frustrated.  The  way  of  passing  from  Poole  to  the 
Isle  of  Purbeck,  where  Encombe  is  situate,  was  by  flat-bottomed 
canoes,  in  which  the  passengers  were  ferried  from  the  narrow 
part  of  Poole  Harbour  to  Grold  Point  in  Purbeck :  it  was  at 
Lake  that  these  canoes  lay.  Mr.  Thompson  got  possession  of 
them  all  and  bored  holes  in  their  bottoms,  giving  notice  at  the 
same  time  that  he  would  shoot  the  first  man  who  should  attack 
his  premises  at  Lake.  The  rioters,  thus  cut  off  from  the  water- 
passage,  had  no  road  to  Purbeck  but  by  traversing  on  foot  the 
long  route  which  leads  round,  over  Wareham  Bridge :  and  thus 
foiled,  they  gave  up  the  design, 

«  My  dear  Brother,  (Nov.  1831.) 

"  I  am  afraid  I  plague  you  with  my  daily  letters ;  but  writing  them  is 
almost  the  principal  comfort  I  have.  As  Goldsmith  says  of  his  heart,  when 
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OQ  his  traTels,  and  thinking  of  his  brother  at  home,  so  say  I,  —  It  *  still  to 
mftaVQlher  tains.' 

"  Yoors,  ever  affectionately, 

«  Eldon." 

By  this  time,  however,  his  mind  had  its  gleams  of  cheerful- 
ness ;  and  towards  the  end  of  November  he  was  able  to  receive 
a  yisit  at  Encombe  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 

During  his  Lady's  life,  he  had  been  not  only  secluded  from 
general  sodety,  but  even  somewhat  limited  as  to  his  faoiily 
elide.  After  her  death  he  began,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
continued,  to  assemble  round  him  the  connexions  of  his  family, 
and  to  find  pleasure  and  consolation  in  their  attentions. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

^     1831,  1832. 

LoHD  Eldon  returned  to  London  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
at  the  beginning  of  December  1831.  To  this  date  seems  to  be- 
long the  letter  of  which  an  extract  follows,  commemorating  the 
behaviour  of  his  now  constant  companion  Pincher,  a  favourite 
Grerman  spaniel  belonging  to  his  son  William  Henry : — 

Lord  Eldon,  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankea (Extract) 

(Probably  beginning  of  Dec.  1831.) 
*<  When  I  got  to  Southampton,  Pincher,  who  sends  his  kindest  regards, 
inarched  up  to  the  bed-room,  in  which  I  slept  the  two  last  times  I  ^as 
there.  The  chambermaid  provided  another  room  for  me,  the  house  being 
full  of  company,  there  being  a  ball  at  Southampton.  Pincher  was  aneaBjr 
at  this,  and  out  of  humour,  and  if  he  could  speak,  he  would  not  ha^e 
allowed  it." 

In  the  Lords*  debate  of  the  6th  of  December,  the  opening  day 
of  the  Session,  Lord  Eldon  made  some  remonstrances  against 
the  line  of  argument  taken  by  Lord  Lyttelton  in  reference  to  the 
Reform  Bill  of  the  Session  preceding : 

Lord  Eldon  observed  that  with  that  bill  their  Lordships  had  no  concern 
at  present.  It  was  indeed,  he  said,  an  irregularity  to  have  referred  to  it  kt 
all  in  this  discussion,  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne.  There  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  bill  would 
be  proposed  again :  if  it  should,  the  House  woold  be  bound  to  re-consider 
it,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  any  Noble  Lord  who,  on  such  re-consider- 
ation, should  think  he  had  mistaken  his  duty  in  opposing  it  before,  to  re- 
trace his  steps.  He  had  no  disposition  to  say  other  than  "  Content "  to  the 
address.  In  reference,  however,  to  that  part  of  the  speech  which  touched 
upon  the  necessity  of  punishing  the  violators  of  the  law,  he  must  mention 
to  the  House  a  publication,  which,  if  he  had  not  seen  that  it  was  left  un- 
punished, he  could  not  have  believed  endurable.  He  did  not  speak  of  ^e 
newspapers,  for  in  them  there  was  generally  some  reasoning  to  be  met  with; 
he  spoke  of  a  thing  called  the  Black  List  He  was  there  put  forward  as 
receiving  54,000/L  a  year  out  of  the  taxes,  and  his  elder  brother,  whom  this 
accurate  list  described  as  his  nephew,  was  represented  as  receiving  a  pen- 
sion of  40002.  a  year.  The  Noble  Lords,  who,  in  the  last  Session,  had 
voted  against  the  Reform  Bill,  were  held  up  in  this  paper  as  receiving  mil- 
lions of  money  among  them  out  of  the  taxes.    He  felt  it  fair,  however,  to 
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add,  that  some  of  th^  Reformers  were  included  in  Ihe  same  list.  As  he 
understood  that  many  thousand  copies  of  this  publication  had  been  sold,  he 
mast  think  it  matter  of  just  complaint  that  some  means  had  not  been  taken 
to  stay  the  circulation  of  such  falsehoods. 

Earl  Grey  excused  the  forbearance  of  the  Government,  on  the  ground 
that  the  contents  of  the  paper  in  question  were  too  stupidly  false,  too 
extravagantly  absurd,  to  influence  any  honest  or  intelligent  man  in  the 
KXHnmunity.  , 

Perhaps  it  may  be  allowable  to  observe  in  passing,  that  the  ' 
"  honest  and  intelligent"  members  "  of  the  community"  are  not 
precisely  the  classes,  with  respect  to  whom  a  careful  statesman 
would  think  it  most  necessary  to  be  on  his  guard  against  excite- 
ment.— Lord  Eldon  observes,  as  to  this  black  list,  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Stowell,  bearing  the  post-mark  of  the  27th  of  the  pre- 
ceding October,  that 

**  If  good  men  have  the  law  onadministered  on  their  side,  and  some  bad 
men  have  the  laws  constantly  violated  on  their  side,  there  is  no  doubt  thait 
finally  the  latter  will  destroy  the  former." 

Li  or  out  of  office,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  never  abated  his 
watchfuLiess  for  the  welfare  of  his  country :  witness  the  follow^ 
ing  extract  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Stowell : — 

(Post  mark,  December  8th,  1831.) 
"  The  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  attend  the  House  the  other  night  I 
sat  with  him  near  an  hour  the  day  before,  in  deep  conversation  and  most 
interesting.  Letters  that  he  torote  to  a  great  personage  produced  the  pro- 
clamation against  the  Unions.  But  if  Parliament  will  not  interfere  further, 
the  proclamation  will  be  of  little  use,  —  I  think,  of  no  use." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J,  Banhes. — (Extract.) 

•*  December  10th,  1831. 
**  I  don't  thiuk  any  thing  material  passed  in  the  Houses  last  night  ^-^ 
Lord  Grey  said  that  he  has  no  further  measures  to  propose  about  the 
Unions.     Indeed,  I  do  not  know  how  he  should,  having  been  once  himsielf 
at  the  head  of  a  political  association  which  was  in  fact  a  political  union. 

On  tlie  12th,  the  third  Reform  Bill  was  opened  by  Lord  John 
Russell  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Next  day,  Lord  Eldon 
writes  thus  to  Lord  Stowell :  — 

(December  13th,  1831.) 
**  At  present  I  can  make  no  other  observation  upon  it,  except  that 
Ministers,  —  who,  at  the  end  of  the  recess,  have  been  obliged  to  confess 
that  they  were,  before  that  recess,  pressing  for  the  passing  of  a  bill  of  the 
utmost  importance,  upon  imperfect  information  as  to  so  many  things  which 
required  that  they  should  have  the  most  perfect  and  complete  information, . 
— that  such  Ministers  deserve  impeachment" 
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The  House  of  Lords  adjourned  on  the  16th  for  the  Christmas 
vacation,  which  Lord  Eldon  passed  at  Ehcombe. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J,  Bankes. 

(Not dated;  I83I.) 
**  I  am  told  that  the  French  in  this  country  attribute,  very  much,  whatii 
passing  in  their  own,  to  our  proceedings  here.  Our  riots,  onr  tomnlts^  o«r 
talk,  and  proceedings  aboat  Reform,  the  rumours  of  creating  Peers  to  stifle 
the  voice  of  the  minority  of  Peers  here, — these  things  the  French  BcfVi 
think  have  hastened  their  country,  more,  to  do  the  works  of  mischief  they 
have  done  in  France.  Their  countrymen  are  more  vohitile  than  we  are— 
they  have  travelled  somewhat  quicker  on  the  road  to  ruin,  than  we  sluggish 
£ngUsbmen  travel ;  but  we  are,  I  fear,  on  the  same  road." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J,  Bankes, 

(Not  dated;  1831.) 
'*  Smith's  constant  attention  to  me,  at  a  time  when  I  cannot  but  he  veiy 
troublesome  to  a  servant  always  about  me,  has  been  invaluable,  and  indeed 
I  must  say  that  all  my  servants  behave  most  attentively  and  well  to  me. 
Vf  heart  aches  when  I  think  —  and  often  do  I  think  —  *  what  I  am**  and 
contrast  it  with  *  what  I  have  been  :'  perhaps  this  severe  visitation  is  in- 
tended to  fix  my  thoughts  '  upon  what  I  have  been,'  and  to  contrast  that 

*  with  what  I  ought  to  have  been.'     Ood  grant  me  power  and  will  to  aet 

*  as  I  ought,'  whilst  he  continues  me  here." 

On  the  first  day  of  the  n^w  year,  he  wrote  one  of  hiB  short, 
but  affectionate  remembrances  to  Lord  Stowell  :-— 

"  Dear  Brother,  —  I  trouble  you  with  this,  to  wish  you  on  New  Year's 
day  all  the  health  and  happiness  that  a  brother's  affection  can  possibly  lead 
him  to  wish  you  may  eigoy.  God  bless  you,  is  my  anxious,  heart-felt  wish 
and  prayM*. 

**  You  will  hear  from  me  again  very  shortly  as  to  my  intended  move- 
ments from  hence.    Beautifbl  weather  here. 

**  Yours,  most  affectionately  yours, 

"  New  Year's  Day."  Eu>oir. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  JE'jicom^— (Extract) 

"  1st  January,  1832. 
<*The  state  of  the  poor  in  this  neighboiirhood  is  miserable,   I  have  done 
as  much  as  I  can  to  relieve  it,  and  I  hope  I  have,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
comforted  them." 

About  the  third  week  of  January,  he  returned  to  Lender 
to  attend  his  duty  in  Parliament.  On  the  23d  of  January, 
in  a  note  to  Lord  Encombe  who  was  now  in  town,  Lord  Hdon 
imtes, 
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**  Id  walking  back  from  tke  Duke  of  Wellington's  yesterday,  I  found  two 
persons  in  debate,  in  front  of  my  house,  upon  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency 
of  the  defences  of  my  windows  to  protect  them.  Their  yerdict  was  un- 
ftyoorable  to  me,  as  far  as  I  could  hear  it.*' 

Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  l7tli  of  January.  In  a 
debate  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  2nd  of  February  respect- 
ing the  Russian-Dutch  Loan,  Lord  Mdon  censured  the  Minis- 
ters for  the  course  they  had  taken  respecting  that  matter ;  but 
the  topics  of  the  discussion  were  temporary,  and  have  long 
since  lost  their  interest. 

The  great  question  of  Irish  Tithe  was  now  exciting  a  deep 
anxiety  among  the  friends  of  the  Church.  How  Lord  Eldon 
felt  upon  it  will  be  seen  not  only  from  his  speeches  in  February 
and  March,  but  from  his  letters  to  his  brother. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Stowell, 

**  My  dear  Brother,  (Post-mark,  February  2drd,  1832.)  r 

**  The  Irish  tithes  are  matters  infinitely  difficult  to  manage,  and,  from  all 
lean  learn,  the  day  is  approaching,  and  fast  approaching,  when  laws  of  all 
lorts  in  that  country  will  give  way  to  force  and  arms. 

**  I  did  not  go  to  the  levee  ;  I  will  try  to  go  next  Wednesday,  if  my  back 
win  permit.  I  have,  by  way  of  diverting  my  mind  from  attention  to  pain 
»  well  as  I  can,  begun  attendance  upon  causes  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

**  Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

•*  Eldon." 

On  that  night,  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  tithes  in  L'eland 
were  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  King,  who  stated 
tbat  the  people  of  L-eland  were  unalterably  determined  on  the 
total  extinction  of  that  burthen. 

Lord  Eldon  implored  the  House,  for  God's  sake,  to  take  care  how  they 
dealt  with  acknowledged  property.  He  would  ask  the  lay  impropriators 
whether  they  could  agree  to  this  total  aboUtion,  simply  because  the  people 
nid  they  would  not  pay  ? 

The  subject  came  again  under  discussion  on  the  27th,  when 

Lord  Eldon  begged  the  House  to  observe  in  what  way  it  had  be€n  intro- 
duced to  their  notice.  It  had  been  introduced  by  tirades  of  all  kinds 
against  the  clergy  of  Ireland.  These  were  accomptnied  by  similar  attacks 
on  the  lay  impropriators^  who,  it  was  said  in  one  of  the  petitions,  desecrated 
the  property  devoted  to  pious  and  charitable  uses.  He  hoped  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  other  Members  of  their  Lordships'  House  would  look  a  little 
doBdy  into  the  effect  of  this  argument  of  desecration. 
VOL.  XL  O 
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Lord  EUm  to  Lord  StoweH 

(Post-mark,  Febroary  28th,  1832.) 
*<  Dear  Brother,  Taesday. 

*'  We  had,  in  the  House  of  Lords  hist  night,  as  you  will  perceive  from 
your  paper  the  *  Standard,*  a  brush  upon  all  manner  of  things,  foreign  and 
domestic.  I  spoke  out  upon  many  of  the  points,  in  snch  plain  language 
and  in  an  extent  which  will  expose  me  to  the  fierce  resentment  of  many : 
bat  I  see  no  way  of  awakening  people  to  the  result,  which  must,  both  as  to 
oar  foreign  and  domestic  concerns,  result  from  their  apathy,  but  devotbg 
one's  self  in  Parliament  to  such  resentment  The  misfortune  is,  that,  ^om 
pain  and  weakness,  I  can  scarce  make  myself  heard." 

On  the  8th  of  March,  Lord  Lansdowne,  as  a  member  of  the 
Government,  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  Tithe,  by  the  last  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  declare  the 
necessity  of  a  universal  and  complete  commutation.  This  pro- 
posal was  strongly  resisted  by  Lord  Eldon,  who  held  it  wholly 
imjustifiable  to  vote  the  extinction  of  the  tithe,  imtil  the  equi* 
valent  for  it  should  be  settled  by  some  definite  plan : 

He  said  that  when  a  measure  was  brought  forward  which  went  directly 
to  the  annihilation  of  Church  property,  and  when  they  were  not  even  told 
by  those  who  brought  such  a  measure  forward,  what  they  would  substitnte 
for  that  property,  he  was  very  much  disappointed  not  to  see  a  single  meia- 
ber  of  the  Right  Rererend  Bench  rise,  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  Chareli 
now  so  yitally  at  stake,  and  to  protest  against  a  measure  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  the  present  There  was  no  argument  which  applied  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  Church  property  in  Irebind,  but  what  was  equally  cogent  against 
Church  property  in  England.  He  thanked  his  God,  however,  that  he 
should  not  be  amongst  either  the  ecclesiastical  or  the  lay  supporters  of  tins 
motion.  He  would  not  give  his  assent  —  his  opposition,  he  saw,  would  Ik 
useless  —  to  a  measure  which  went  to  depriye  the  Ministers  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  of  that  which  constituted  their  entire  sup- 
port, and  to  which  they  had  as  much  right,  as  there  existed  to  any  lif 
property  in  any  part  of  England.  It  was  perfectly  absurd  to  suppose  thit 
what  would  take  place  in  Ireland  in  this  instance  would  not  be  sure  after- 
wards to  take  place  in  England  alsa 

A  motion  having  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  6th  of  March,  by  Mr.  Dawson,  respecting  the  accumulation 
of  legal  patronage  by  Lord  Plunkett  (then  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land), upon  his  own  relations  and  connections, 

Mr.  Spring  Rice,  in  defence  of  that  Learned  Lord,  referred  to  the  report 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  which  it  appeared  that  six 
legal  offices  of  profit  were  held  by  Lord  Eldon's  son,  the  Hon.  W.  H.  J. 
Scott.  Mr.  Rice  added,  that  no  doubt,  if  there  had  been  six  sons,  thirty- 
six  offices  would  have  been  distributed  among  them ;  and  he  could  noth<dp 
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feeling  astonished  that  Mr.  Dawson,  with  such  a  record  open  to  his  in- 
spection, had  thought  proper  to  reserye  his  yirtaous  indignation  for  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  L^eland. 

Mr.  George  Bankes  observed,  that  two  of  the  offices  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  Mr.  Scott  were  offices  in  reversion,  of  which  he  had  never 
airived  at  the  enjoyment 

On  this  discussion,  Lord  Eldon  writes  thus  to  Lord  Stowell : — 

<«  Dear  Brother,  (Post-mark,  March  8th,  1832.) 

**  Before  yon  receive  this,  yon  will  have  seen  in  the  papers  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  Mr.  Rice,  justifying  Lord  Plunkett's  appoint- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  Plunkett  family  —  and  justifying  him  by  the 
example  of  Lord  £Idon*s  conduct  in  giving  offices  to  his  son.  Neither  I, 
nor  any  friend  of  mine,  had  any  notice  of  that  gentleman's  intent  to  say  one 
word  relative  to  me  and  my  son. 

"  I  am  going  down  to  the  House  of  I^ords,  though  very  ill  able  so  to  do, 
to  seek  an  opportunity  of  saying  something  upon  the  subject  —  and  though 
this  sort  of  business  is  very  unpleasant,  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  my  ex- 
pbmation  is  made  I  shall  be  very  triumphant. 

**  Politics  go  on  ilL 

« I  am  determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  I  can,  to  have  this  matter 
folly  exphiined. 

**  Tours  affectionately, 

♦♦  Eldon." 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  that  afternoon,  before  the  debate  on 
the  Irish  Tithes,  Lord  Eldon  gave  notice  that,  on  the  following 
Monday,  he  should  bring  forward  a  motion  relative  to  his  own 
character  and  conduct. 

He  said  that,  in  this,  he  had  no  other  object  but  to  set  himself  right  in 
the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  to  whom  he  would  leave  it  to  decide  whether 
his  conduct,  while  he  filled  the  office  of  Chancellor,  had  been  right  or 
wrong.  He  had  discharged  his  duty,  invariably,  to  the  best  of  his  ability ; 
and  he  would  allow  no  man,  unanswered,  to  arraign  him.  He  wished  his 
countrymen  to  know,  that  he  was  content  to  apply  to  them  for  their  opinion 
of  his  public  conduct 

On  the  12th  of  March,  he  brought  on  the  motion  of  which  he 
had  thus  given  notice : 

He  said  that  it  had  been  his  own  wish,  when  the  Great  Seal  was  offered 
him,  to  remain  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  but  that  he  had  been 
drawn  forth  by  his  Sovereign's  behest  to  the  office  of  Chancellor,  which  he 
had  accepted  only  from  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  obedience  which  he  owed  to 
the  command  of  the  Crown.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  two  out  of 
three  individuals  who  had  been  appointed  to  situations  connected  with  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  his  gracious  Mtjesty  King  George  IIL  had  pressed  him 
to  accept  the  patents  of  those  offices.    He  for  a  long  time  declined  doing 
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to  ;  but  his  Majesty  continued  to  importune  him  so  mnch  on  the  salgect, 
that  he  at  last  thought  it  a  matter  of  duty  no  longer  to  resist  the  wish  of 
his  Sovereign.  It  was  not  until  1805,  four  years  after  he  entered  officer 
^  that  any  place  was  given  to  his  son.  It  would  doubtless  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  Lordships,  that  when  the  doctrine  was  broached  that  rever- 
sions ought  not  to  be  granted,  those  which  were  attached  to  courts  of  justice- 
were  made  matter  of  special  exception.  He  had  always  thought  it  his  duty 
to  the  Crown  to  insist  upon  the  patent  right  to  those  offices  ;  but,  taking 
into  view  the  probabilities  of  life,  they  were  in  fact  not  worth  having, 
except  as  marks  of  the  favour  of  the  Crown.  He  claimed  credit  for  the 
forbearance  which  he  had  shown  in  not  bestowing  upon  his  son,  offices 
which,  fairly  and  according  to  usage,  he  might  have  given  to  him,  and  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  a  return  of  the  offices,  in  possession  and  reversion, 
neld  by  himself  and  his  family. 

His  speech  is  very  imperfectly  reported ;  but  the  gist  and 
result  of  it  are  supplied  by  himself  in  the  succeeding  letter : — 

jAtrd  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes, 

"  March  13th,  1832. 

**  The  business  of  last  night  went  off  very  well.  My  voice  is  too  weak, 
to  have  any  thing  that  proceeds  firom  it  well  reported. 

**  Publications  here,  wicked  and  diaboUcal,  have  represented  W.  H.  J. 
as  receiving,  imder  a  patent  in  bankruptey,  12,000/.  a-year.  I  proved  to 
the  House,  that,  under  that  patent,  he  did  not  receive  one  farthing. 

**  I  proved  to  the  House  also,  that  instead  of  greedily  laying  hands  on  all 
sources  of  incomje  in  the  office,  I  had,  out  of  my  own  pocket,  supplied,  in< 
ease  of  the  suitors,  sixty-two  thousand  pounds,  I  think  I  can  assure  yoo, 
that  all  sides  of  the  House  were  very  well  satisfied.  Even  many,  who,  for 
various  reasons,  wished  me  to  withdraw  my  intention  of  moving,  came  to 
me  after  I  had  done,  expressing  their  delight  that  I  had  refused  to  attend 
to  those  wishes.  The  Chancellor  stated,  that  I  had  acted  in  my  commoni- 
cations  with  him  with  perfect  liberality,  and  that  W.  H.  J.»  in  the  office 
that  connected  him  with  the  Chancellor,  had  conducted  himself  entirely  to. 
his  satisfaction." 

The  six  offices  granted  by  Lord  Eldon  to  his  son  were  as 
follows :  -— 

In  possession,  those  of  Clerk  of  Patents^  Registrar  of  Affida- 
vits, Receiver  of  Fines,  and  Cursitor. 

In  reversion,  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Chancery, 
and  the  office  for  the  execution  of  the  Statutes  of  Bankrupts. 

Mr,  W.  H.  J.  Scott  had  been  a  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts 
from  1816  to  1821. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  StoweU,  —(Extract) 

(Post-mark,  March  13th,  1832.) 
^  It  seems  to  me  now  too  clear,  that  tiie  opponents  to  the  Reform  Bill 
will  split  upon  the  question,  about  reading  the  bill  a  second  time,  or  reject- 
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ing  it  upon  the  second  reading.  If  th^y  do,  I  fear  the  bill  -will  pass.  I  at« 
tribute  much  to  affright  and  fear  of  mobs.  I  don't  wonder  that  there 
should  be  such  affright  and  fear.  The  numeroos,  most  violent  aad  furious 
menacing  letters  which  I  receive,  are  enough  to  affright  persons  less  accus- 
tomed, than  I  am,  to  receiye  them.  I  am  myself  sure  that  those,  who  are 
afraid  of  the  inomediate  consequences  of  rejecting  the  bill,  will  ultimately 
suffer  much  more  by  passing  it — the  Bishops  particularly." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Stowdl 

«  Dear  Brother,  (Post-mark,  March  23rd,  1832.) 

**  Last  night  the  Reform  Bill  passed  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  116 
—  594  members  voted. 

"  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bible  was  denied  to  the  Government  Irish 
Schools,  by  a  majority  of  37. 

'*  Yours  affectionately, 
"Friday/*  "  Ekdon. 

Mr.  Pennington,  Lord  Eldon's  medical  adviser,  had  now  come 
to  an  opinion,  that  Lord  £ldon's  health  would  be  assisted  by 
frequent  movements  through  long  columns  of  air.  From  this 
time,  therefore,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  travelled  a  good 
deal, — and  sometimes  with  no  object  but  the  journey  itself.  In 
tbe  early  part  of  April  1832,  he  made  a  little  tour  with  his  own 
horses,  but  returned  to  London  for  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  second  reading  of  the  new  Reform  Bill,  which  had 
been  brought  thither  on  the  26th  of  March  and  read  there  a 
first  time  on  the  same  day.  The  debate  on  the  second  reading 
began  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  lasted,  by  adjournments,  through 
the  10th,  11th,  and  1 3th.  On  the  last  of  these  nights,  Lord 
Eldon  spoke  to  the  following  eflfect : — 

He  said  that,  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  public  life,  he  had  never  suf- 
fered such  deep  pain  as  on  seeing  the  House  of  Commons  come  to  the  bar 
of  that  House  with  the  bill  now  upon  their  Lordships'  table.  Looking  at 
that  body  as  represeutibug  the  constituency  of  the  country  —  the  light  in 
which  all  great  constitutional  authorities  held  that  they  ought  to  be  -viewed 
•<— he  could  not  but  feel  a  deep  sense  of  humiliation  in  recollecting  the 
pledges  linder  which  they  had  permitted  themselves  to  be  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when  the 
Convention  came  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  best  rights  of 
the  subject  were  secured,  they  set  out  by  a  declaration,  affirming  that  they 
were  not  delegates  from  this  place  or  from  that  place,  but,  clothing  them- 
selves with  a  character  more  elevated  and  a  higher  duty,  they  declared  that 
they  were  the  representatives  of  all  the  commons  of  England.  To  convert 
a  member  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament  into  the  mere  representative 
of  the  particular  place  for  which  he  was  returned,  instead  qf  the  represent^ 
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stive  of  the  whole  of  the  commons  of  England,  was  a  perversion  of  one  of 
the  hest  principles  of  the  Constitution ;  and  if  there  were  members  of  the 
other  House,  who  would  indeed  submit  to  the  degradation  of  being  called 
to  account  by  their  particular  constituents,  it  was  high  time  to  take  mea- 
sures to  prevent  such  men  from  continuing  to  sit  in  Parliament.     It  had 
been  stated,  that  he  had  declared  himself  in  that  House  an  enemy  to  all 
Reform.    He  begged  to  repeat  what  he  had  stated  upon  a  late  occasion  in 
that  House,  that  he  was  bound,  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  to  pledge  himself 
not  at  all ;  but,  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty,  to  consider  and 
determine  upon  each  measure  separately,  according  to  its  merits.     He  op- 
posed this  bill  in  discharge  of  a  sacred  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  consti- 
tution and  to  the  people.    It  was  a  gross  fallacy  to  state,  that  either  the 
former  or  the  present  bill  could  be  a  final  settlement  of  the  question  of 
Reform.    He  had  heard  much  of  an  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  by 
which  the  passing  of  this  Bill  was  to  be  secured*     He  did  not  deny  the 
right  of  the  Sovereign  to  the  free  exercise  of  that  prerogative.     He  would 
admit  that,  at  the  next  Recorder's  report  of  persons  condemned  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  the  Sovereign  possessed  not  only  the  right  to  grant  a  free  pardon  to 
any  number  of  such  convicts,  but  to  make  Peers  of  them  if  he  pleased.    At 
the  same  time  he  contended,  that  no  censure  would  be  too  severe,  no 
punishment  too  great,  for  any  Minister  who  should  advise  his  Sovereign  to 
destroy  the  House  of  Lords  by  an  enormous  creation  of  new  Peers.   It  had 
been  proposed  by  some  of  those  who  wished  to  set  aside  the  Constitution  as 
it  existed,  that  writs  should  be  issued  by  the  Sovereign  to  new  boroughs 
and  great  towns,  and  that  the  writs  which  had  been  usually  issued  should 
be  withheld  from  others  ;  and  he  would  say,  without  hesitation,  that,  if  the 
advice  given  by  one  of  the  newspapers  to  swamp  that  House  with  a  number 
of  new  Peers  was  adopted  by  the  Minister,  he  would  not  pursue  a  coune 
less  unconstitutional,  than  if  he  was  to  advise  the  Sang  to  exercise  his  pre- 
rogative with  respect  to  the  writs  in  the  manner  he  had  stated.    Borough 
property  was  a  species  of  property  which  had  been  known  in  this  country 
for  centuries  :  it  had  been  over  and  over  again  made  the  subject  of  pur- 
chase and  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  might  as  well  extin- 
guish the  right  of  private  individuals  to  their  advowsons,  as  their  right  to 
exercise  the  privileges  which  they  derived  from  the  possession  of  burgage 
tenures.    He  could  not  separate  from  this  bill  the  two  bills  for  amending 
the  representation  of  the  people  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.    If  he  had  those 
biUs  with  him,  he  could  demonstrate  to  the  conviction  of  all  who  heard 
him,  that  the  Scotch  bill  would  create  a  perfect  revolution  in  Scotland,  and 
that  the  Irish  bill  would  destroy  all  those  bulwarks  which  were  essential  to 
the  safety  of  the  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland.     Besides,  whatever 
might  be  the  case  in  England,  it  was  quite  clear,  that  the  holders  of 
borough  property  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  were  entitled  to  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  property  which  these  bills  would  respectively  inflict 
upon  them.    In  Scotland,  when  the  heritable  jurisdictions  were  destroyed,        I 
the  greatest  caution  was  observed  by  the  Legislature,  that  those  who  then         I 
held  them  should  not  be  damnified  in  property  by  the  loss  of  them  ;  and,         | 
in  Ireland,  when  the  Union  was  passed,  and  the  number  of  Irish  boroughs         j 
was  diminished,  a  liberal  compensation  was  granted  to  those  who  then  werd        ' 
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in  possession  of  them.  If  the  principle,  which  was  adopted  In  those  two 
eoimtiies  at  those  two  periods,  were  adopted  on  the  present  occasion,  then 
would  the  holders  of  Scotch  and  Irish  boroughs,  which  these  bills  disfran- 
chised, be  entitled  to  receiye  compensation  also.  Any  Irish  nobleman,  who 
had  receiyed  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  his  Irish  borough,  who 
Toted  for  the  present  bill,  was  bound,  as  an  honest  man,  to  go  and  return 
back  to  the  Treasury  the  money  which  he  had  received  some  thirty  years 
ago  as  a  compensation  for  his  loss.  He  had  stated  it  to  be  his  sincere 
opinion,  that  the  great  mass  of  intelligence  and  property  now  in  the  country 
were  adverse  to  this  bill,  and  he  still  thought  his  assertion  correct.  He  did 
not  mean  to  deny,  that  the  lower  class  of  people  were  anxious  for  the 
measure  ;  but,  in  his  judgment,  they  would  not  be  satisfied  until  much  more 
was  done  than  was  now  proposed.  The  associations  called  Political  Unions 
explicitly  declared  they  had  further  objects  in  view.  Moreover,  if  the 
hibouring  classes  and  tiiie  operatives  still  continued  to  subscribe  a  portion  of 
their  scanty  wages  to  support  contests  against  the  aristocracy  in  counties 
some  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  place  in  which  they  earned  their  subsist- 
ence, things  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  condition  ^compatible  with  the 
existence  of  good  government  He  thought  that  sufficient  promptness  and 
energy  had  not  been  displayed  by  the  Administration  in  putting  down  the 
Political  Unions.  They  had,  indeed,  issued  a  proclamation  against  them, 
but  they  had  not  seriously  endeavoured  to  give  effect  to  that  proclama- 
tion. The  consequence  was,  that  a  degree  of  excitement  prevailed  among 
the  lower  orders  in  favour  of  this  bill,  which  was  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  He  maintained  that,  during  all  these  discussions, 
the  name  of  the  King  had  been  shamefhlly  and  unconstitutionally  used. 
The  Sovereign  was  constitutionally  advised  to  recommend  the  consider- 
ation of  this  measure  to  his  Parliament :  but  he  was  not  constitutionally 
advised  when  he  was  brought  forward,  almost  personally,  to  say  that  he 
was  determined  to  have  it  carried  into  law.  For  the  sake  of  the  higher, 
the  middle,  and  the  lower  orders  of  society,  —  for  all  of  whom,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  last,  he  considered  himself  a  trustee, — he  was  de- 
termined, as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  that  Con- 
stitution under  which  they  had  all  been  bom  and  spent  their  lives,  which 
had  rendered  them  happier  than  any  other  people  on  God*s  earth,  and 
which  had  given  to  their  country  a  lustre  and  a  glory  that  did  not  belong 
to  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

The  debate  proceeded  through  the  whole  of  the  night.  Be- 
tween six  and  seven  in  the  morning,  the  House  divided,  when 
the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  184  against 
175. 

On  the  17th,  the  House  adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess:  of 
which  Lord  Eldon  again  availed  himself  by  changing  the  air 
&om  London  to  Encombe.  From  the  latter  place  he  writes  to 
^8  grandson,  about  the  22nd : 

**  As  it  was  recommended  that  I  should  travel  through  a  great  column  of 
ftir,  or  keep  continually  moving  from  place  to  place,  or  go  to  the  sea-side, 
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I  thought  it  1>etter  to  brave  a  journey  to  this  place.  Some  changes  have 
taken  place,  which  I  think  yon  woald  not  dislike,  and  which  I  hope  will 
make  the  place  worthy  in  the  summer  of  receiving  Louisa*, —  and  tl^it 
place  must  be  indeed  unexceptionable,  if  it  is  worthy  of  receiving  her." 

Lord  Eldon  returned  to  London  on  the  1st  or  2nd  of  May. 
On  the  2nd  he  was  to  have  presented  Lord  Encombe  at  the 
levee ;  but  he  excused  himself  by  a  note,  in  which  he  say% 

**  I  sincerely  and  anxiously  hope  that  you  will  excuse  my  attendance  at 
the  levee.  I  am  aware  that  my  name,  having  been  given  in,  as  your  in- 
troducer, has  the  very  same  effect  as  if  I  was  present,  or  otherwise  I  should 
attend  you." 

For  his  non-attendance  on  Ladj  Encombe  at  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  following  day,  he  apologises  in  a  sadder  strain  :  — 

(May  3rd,  1832.) 
**  I  wish  to  apolo^se  to  you  and  Louisa,  to  whom  give  my  best  affections, 

for  not  appearing  at  the  drawing-room  to-day,  but  I  shall  never  be  aUe 

or  willing,  whilst  I  exist,  to  throw  off  my  sable  garments,  and,  on  such  an 

occasion,  I  could  not  attend  in  such  garments. 

**  I  am  also  under  the  necessity  of  spending  to-morrow  afternoon  with 

Lord  StowelL*' 

"  I  remember,"  says  the  present  Earl,  "  that  this  was  the 
last  year  Lord  Stowell  came  to  stay  in  London.  I  called  one 
day,  and  saw  him  at  his  house  in  Grafton  Street ;  and  I  pro- 
posed to  call  again  and  introduce  Lady  Encombe  to  him.  He 
said  that  being  then  unwell,  he  would  appoint  a  day  when  he 
was  better.  But  he  left  town  very  shortly,  still  unwell ;  and  I 
never  saw  him  again  until  I  went  to  Earley  Court,  the  day 
before  the  funeral  of  his  son  William  Scott,  who  died  November 
26th,  1835.  On  that  occasion  Lord  Stowell,  whose  mental 
faculties  had  failed,  seemed,  as  Lord  Sidmouth  then  expressed 
it,  to  have  an  idea  that  I  was  a  person  of  whom  he  was  very 
fond ;  but  apparently  he  was  not  capable  of  forming  any  clearer 
notion." 

The  House  of  Lords,  re-assembling  on  the  7th  of  May,  pro- 
ceeded, the  same  afternoon,  to  commit  the  Reform  BilL  In 
Committee,  the  Ministers  were  defeated  on  a  motion,  made  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  to  postpone  the  disfranchising  to  the  enfran- 
chising portion  of  the  bill :  and  thereupon,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  they  judged  it  expedient  to  acquaint  his 

*  Lady  Encombe. 
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Majesty,  that  unless  lie  would  announce  a  resolution  to  create 
such  a  body  of  new  Peers  as  would  carry  the  measure  in  the 
form  which  its  authors  deemed  essential,  they  must  request 
him  to  accept  their  resignations.  The  King  at  first  resisted  ; 
but,  after  some  days  had  been  unsuccessfully  occupied  by  him 
in  an  endeavour  to  form  a  new  Government,  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  re-establishing  Lord  Grey's  Ministry 
on  their  own  terms.  It  was  then  intimated  to  the  leading 
opponents  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  pro- 
posed creation  of  Peers  could  be  prevented  only  by  the  for- 
bearance of  a  sufficient  number  of  them  from  any  further  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure  before  the  House.  The  Duke  of  New- 
castle, on  the  21st  of  May,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  respecting 
the  fitness  of  such  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative  :  and  a  con- 
versation arose,  in  the  course  of  which, 

Lord  Eldon  argaed  that  thoagh  the  existence  of  the  prerogative  could 
not  be  questioned,  it  was  open  to  the  House  to  question  the  fitness  of  its 
exercise  on  any  particular  occasion  :  and  protested  against  the  application 
of  it  for  the  pm^ose  now  threatened,  as  being  at  once  injurious  to  the 
people  and  perilous  to  the  Crown. 

There  appeared,  however,  but  a  choice  of  evils.  Lord  Eldon 
and  the  Anti-Reformers  in  general  resolved  therefore  to  abstain 
from  further  resistance,  and  the  bill  went  rapidly  through 
Committee.  On  the  4th  of  June  it  was  read  a  third  time, 
irfter  a  division,  in  which  106  supporters  of  it  recorded  their 
votes  against  only  22  of  its  opponents.  The  remainder  of  those 
itdvarse  to  it  persevered  in  the  quieter  policy  of  absenting  them- 
selves :  and  so  saved  the  Peerage,  with  what  else  was  left  of  the 
Constitution, 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

1832. 

JTie  Duchess  of  Cumberland  to  Lord  Eldon, 

«"  My  dearest  Lord,  St  James's  Palace,  Jane  4tli,  1832. 

I  cannot  let  this  day  f  pass  without  expressing  to  jou  my  most  sinceie 
good  wishes  for  your  health,  long  life,  and  happiness.  I  pray  to  Crod  that 
so  yaloable  a  life  may  be  prolonged,  and  I  trast  this  prayer  will  be  heard, 
if  it  is  God's  pleasure  that  England  shall  be  longer  preserved  as  it  is  widi 
King  and  Constitution. 

^  It  seems  very  ungrateful  in  me  not  to  hare  returned  you  my  thanks 
Immediately  after  having  received  yoor  valuable  picture,  so  beantifiilly 
fhuned ;  but  I  begged  the  Bake  to  express  my  gratitude,  as  I  was  a&aid  of 
becoming  troublesome  writing  so  soon  again. 

**  I  brought  a  few  flowers  from  Kew,  which  I  beg  of  you  to  accept,  and 
the  cups  which  accompany  this  note,  and  which  I  beg  you  will  not  trouble 
yourself  to  answer,  as  you  have  better  things  to  do,  and  a  night  of  gnat 
basiness  in  prospect 

**  Believe  me,  with  the  highest  regard, 
**  My  dearest  Lord, 

"  Tours  very  sincerely^ 

The  letters  and  extracts  of  letters  from  Lord  Eldon  to  Lord 
Stowell,  written  during  the  months  of  June,  Julj^  and  August^ 
1832,  reflect  many  of  the  passing  events  of  this  period. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  StowdL 

(June  16th,  1832.) 

*  *  «  ♦  ♦  4( 

^  It  should  seem  now  to  be  obvious  that  the  Political  Unions  have  found 
themselves  strong  enough  to  teach  Lord  Grey  that  his  reliance  on  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  is  downright  nonsense.  They  avow  that  they  will  force 
universal  suffrage,  vote  by  bsJlot,  pledges  from  candidates  to  promote  all 
their  objects,  rendering  the  members  pare  delegates ;  and  that  nobility,  or 
at  least  hereditary  nobility,  shall  no  longer  exist 

m  *  *  tf  *  m 

**  A  Reformer  in  the  country,  where  I  have  been,  said,  that  there  was 
not  time  for  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  present  possessors  of  property, 
but  that  it  was  sure  to  take  place,  and  not  later  than  between  the  children 

f  Lord  Eldon's  birth*day. 
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of  the  pofisesflon  and  the  children  of  those  who  now  possessed  nothing  bat 
the  frnits  and  wages  of  work  and  labour — that  that  change  conld  not  be 
preTented*" 

«  Dear  Brother,  (Post-mark,  June  19th,  1832.)  Tuesday. 

**  Yesterday  gave  us  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  uncertainty  and  muta- 
bility of  human  affairs,  and  of  what  is  deemed  popularity.  It  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  great  and  glorious  Waterloo  battle.  The  illustrious  sol- 
dier who  achie-ved  the  unparalleled  feats  of  that  day  happened  to  go,  as 
Constable  of  it,  to  the  Tower.  Upon  his  return,  on  horseback,  all  through 
the  city,  he  was  hooted,  hissed  at,  &c.,  without  a  voice  in  his  favour,  or  a 
finger  held  up  to  protect  him  from  insult  When  out  of  the  city,  he  got  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  took  refuge  in  somebody's  chambers  there.*  From 
thence  having  the  protection  of  a  very  large  body  of  the  police,  through 
hisses,  groans,  &c.,  he  got  safe  to  his  house,  Apsley  House,  the  windows 
of  which  are  no  longer  boarded,  but  prptected  by  iron,  strong  enough  to 
be  proof  against  ball  and  bullet,  and  which  protecting  iron,  I  have  been 
told,  cost  him  15002.  So  passeth  away  the  glory  of  this  world !  The  doc- 
trine of  *  No  King'  is  reviving  here!  to  which  is  added,  what  Queen 
Charlotte  in  George  IIL's  time  escaped,  *  No  Queen.'  The  unions  all 
over  the  country  are  issuing  their  proclamations  for  further  revolutionary 
measures.  They  receive  neither  check  nor  punishment.  The  lawyers,  of 
all  parties,  behaved  well  to  the  Duke  of  W.  whilst  in  Lincoln's  Inn — and,  in 
his  transit,  people  with  better  coats  on  their  backs  than  those  of  the  mob, 
cheered  him,  except  in  the  city.    He  acted  with  great  coolness  and  spirit. 

*<  The  unionists  are,  it  seems,  unanimous  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
The  abused  and  misled  lower  orders  are  all  for  this.  It  will  ruin  them. 
Suppose  the  repeal  lowers  rents  one  half— what  is  the  consequence  of  that  ? 
The  landed  gentlemen  can  neither  keep  one  half  of  the  number  of  servants 
they  now  keep,  or  spend  one  half  of  what  they  now  spend  with  tradesmen 
and  manufacturers.  Of  course  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  must 
lower  the  wages,  one  half,  of  all  the  servants  and  workmen  they  employ,  or 
only  employ  one  half  of  them.  —  The  system,  that  the  working  class  and 
teryants  are  now  pushing,  must  ruin  themselves." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  iStotcelf.— (Extract) 
<<  Dear  Brother,  Thursday  (June  2 1st,  1832) 

**  You  will  read  in  your  '  Standard'  of  to-morrow,  a  most  interesting 


*  Mr.  Farrer  says  that  the  Duke  passed  into  Lincoln's  Inn,  not  to  escape 
the  mob,  but  merely  to  make  an  sdB&davit,  for  which  purpose  he  called  at 
Sir  C.  Wetherell's  chambers  in  Stone  Buildings  i  and  Mr.  Farrer,  who 
was  the  sitting  master  on  that  day,  went  thither  to  administer  the  oath. 
The  space  before  the  door  was  much  crowded,  and  the  lawyers  were 
shouting,  "  Well  see  him  safe  home?"  Mr. Farrer  adds,  "I  found 
**  many  persons  in  the  room  much  excited :  the  Duke  was  sitting  very 
*<  quietly  at  the  end  of  it" 

[Not  into  the  chambers  occupied  by  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  to  make  an 
affidavit,  but  into  chambers  on  Uie  same  staircase,  then  occupied  by  the  so- 
licitor to  the  treasury,  to  sign  an  answer  in  Chancery. — Ni^  to  second 
tditUnuX 

0  6 
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account  of  what  passed  last  night  in  the  House  of  Commons^  relatiTe  to  ^ 
stone-throwing  at  the  King  at  Ascot  Hardly  a  soul  of  the  Tories  in  the 
House  of  Lords  heing  present  when  Grey  moved  the  address  upon  the  same 
subject,  we  should  all  have  been  thought  devoid  of  loyalty^  if  I  had  not  in  a 
few  words,  said  how  warmly  they  would,  one  and  all,  have  expressed  their 
abhorrence  of  personal  attack  upon  their  King,  if  they  had  had  notice  that 
the  subject  was  to  be  mentioned.  It  was  merely  accidental  that  I  was  there. 
I  am  not  fit  for  any  work. 

On  the  25th,  the  House  of  Lords  being  about  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee upon  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  punishment  of  death,  in 
cases  of  horse-stealing  and  of  stealing  to  the  value  of  fire 
pounds  in  a  dwelling-house  *, 

Lord  Eldon  expressed  his  disapproval  of  so  great  a  relaxation.  Accord- 
ing to  his  experience,  the  fear  of  death  did  very  often  operate  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  those  crimes  against  which  it  was  directed.  He  re- 
membered, at  a  particular  time,  that  the  judges,  having  found  a  great  num- 
ber of  horses  stolen,  declared,  that  on  the  next  circuit  they  would  leave 
every  man  for  execution  who  should  be  found  guilty  of  that  offence.  He 
believed  that  between  that  and  the  next  circuit  not  one  horse  was  stolen  in 
all  England  ;  so  that  the  judges  were  saved  from  putting  into  execution  the 
denunciation  they  had  previously  made. — Many  crimes,  of  the  same  deno- 
mination, differed  so  much  in  circumstances,  and  were  so  different  in  de- 
grees of  guilt,  that  the  Legislature  had  been  compelled  to  make  a  sweeping 
law  to  embrace  them  alL  He  need  not  go  further  than  the  subjects  men- 
tioned in  the  hill  to  find  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  One  part  of  the  bill 
related  to  horse  stealing  ;  and  he  remembered  two  cases  of  horse-stealing 
which  would  explain  what  he  meant  One  was  the  case  of  a  man  who 
stole  a  horse  m  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  afterwards  sold  it  to 
some  person  near  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  who  killed  it.  That  horse,  it 
was  proved  on  the  trial,  was  not  of  the  value  of  5«.,  except  to  be  killed. 
The  Crown  extended  its  mercy  to  the  man,  and  it  certainly  would  have 
been  a  hard  case  if  the  law  had  been  suffered  to  take  its  course.  He  theq 
related  the  case  of  another  horse-stealer  (mentioned  in  his  speech  of 
30th  M^y  1810),  on  whom  were  found  the  skeleton  keys  of  the  turnpike- 
gates,  round  London,  and  who  was  left  for  execution.  —  The  same  difficulty, 
he  observed,  was  found  with  respect  to  forgery.  Suppose  a  man  was  to 
forge  a  cheque  upon  him  for  10/.  ;  he  should  as  soon  think  of  hanging 
himself  as  hanging  the  man  for  that  single  offence.  But  forgery  might  be 
conmiitted  with  some  most  aggravated  circumstances ;  there  might  be  great 
breaches  of  confidence  —  a  person  might  be  intrusted  with  powers  of  attor- 
ney, and  might  defraud  all  his  customers  —  a  man  might  do  as  Fauntleroy 
did,  forge  all  the  names  of  the  customers  for  whom  he  was  trustee,  and 
might  take  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  customers,  in  a  few  months, 
250,000/.  or  300,000/.  ;  and  to  say  that  such  a  man  was  not  to  be  punished 
with  death,  out  of  respect  for  human  life,  was  carrying  the  doctrine  too  fkr. 
•—  Again,  the  hill  exempted  from  the  punishment  of  death  individuals  found 

♦  2  &  3  Will.  4.  c.  62. 
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guilty  of  stealing  to  the  amoant  of  52.  in  a  dwelUng-hbuse.  Was  this,  as  a 
^^eneral  regulation,  a  wise  one  ?  A  man  might  come  to  his  house,  and  steal 
Si,  Now  if  he  prosecuted  that  man  to  conviction,  he  did  not  think  that  the 
man  was  likely  to  be  visited  with  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  ;  because 
the  offence  would  not  seriously  affect  his  fortune.  But  let  thera  put  the 
case  in  another  way.  Let  them  suppose  that  the  person  despoiled  was  a 
poor  industrious  man  who  had  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  amass  such  a 
,8am.  Bid  not  this  make  a  wide  and  marked  distinction  in  the  case  ?  Did 
not  the  act  that  reduced  this  man  to  utter  penury  deserve  condign 
punishment  ?  The  lightnings  of  heaven  might  consume  the  poor  man's 
4:ottage,  the  thunders  of  heaven  might  destroy  his  dwelling,  but  still 
^e  law  said,  **  It  is  his  castle,  and  the  hand  of  violence  shall  not 
touch  it"  But  what  did  this  bill  declare  ?  It  said  that  the  robber  might 
enter  the  poor  man's  abode  almost  with  impunity.  The  ruffian  who  de* 
prived  the  poor  man  of  5/.  robbed  him,  perhaps,  of  every  shilling  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  world, — ^took  from  him  more,  perhaps,  than  he  would  be  abl^ 
to  acquire  in  five  or  ten  years,  by  his  most  anxious  exertions.  The  laws 
of  this  country  were  justly  framed  to  meet  all  these  circumstances,  an4 
any  severity,  that  might  appear  to  be  attached  to  them,  was  fairly  ba- 
lanced by  the  prerogative  of  mercy  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown.— Before  their  Lordships  attempted  to  alter  the  criminal  code  of 
the  country  in  this  manner,  they  ought  to  see  what  was  a  proper  secondary 
punishment.  He  could  only  say,  that  having  had  opportunities,  year  after 
year,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  to  consider  this  difficult  question,  he  had 
never  yet  foimd  one  single  man,  bred  in  the  study  of  the  law,  or  one  poli- 
tician knowing  a  great  deal  of  the  law,  as  many  of  them  undoubtedly  did, 
who  was  able  to  point  out  to  him  what,  to  his  mind,  was  a  satisfactory 
secondary  punishment  The  law  provided  general  enactments  to  prevent 
enormous  crimes.  Now,  they  could  not  have  those  general  enactments  to 
prevent  such  crimes,  without  classing  under  them  offences  of  a  nature 
with  reference  to  which  it  might  sometimes  be  necessary  to  suffer  the  law 
to  take  its  course.  It  did  not,  however,  follow  that  they  ought,  therefore, 
to  abrogate  the  law  altogether.  In  such  cases  as  those  to  which  he  had 
alladed,  it  was  left  to  the  Crown  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of  mercy  ; 
and,  so  fiir  as  his  knowledge  extended,  mercy  never  had  been  refused  in 
any  instance  where  it  ought  not  to  have  been  withheld.  He,  therefore, 
was  not  favourable  to  this  measure. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  Lord  Eldon  was  among  the  supporters  of 
Lord  Roden's  unsuccessful  motion  for  an  address  to  the  Crown 
on  the  state  of  Ireland.  In  reply  to  the  plea  that  the  disturb- 
ances of  that  country  had  existed  from  early  times, 

Lord  Eldon  said  that  the  law  ought  to  have  been  put  in  force  by  the 
Government  against  them.  To  leave  matters  of  this  kind  to  be  settled  by 
the  progress  of  reflection  was,  in  critical  circumstances,  a  rather  unsafe 
mode  of  proceeding  ;  for  if  calm  good  sense  had  been  absent  for  so  many 
centuries,  it  was  not  very  likely  to  return  in  time  to  be  of  service  now« 
Jh^  common  law  must  become  utterly  useless,  if,  before  it  could  be 
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bionglit  into  operation,  it  vere  necessary  to  wait  and  see  the  mischief 
done.  He  was  conyinced  that  the  resistance  to  payment  o£  tithes  b^an  in 
a  conspiracy,  which,  if  prosecuted  with  Tigoor,  might  be  easily  punished. 

Extracts  of  Letters  from  Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  StowdL 

*^  Dear  Brother,  (Post-mark,  Jnly  3rd,  isas.) 

*'  I  got  home,  so  as  to  retire  to  bed  aboat  three  this  morning,  Ycry 
weary  and  much  fatigued.  The  debate  was  about  Ireland ;  the  state  of  it, 
the  wretched  condition  in  which  it  is,  the  consequences  which  must  foUow 
If  yigorous  measures  are  not  adopted,  were  strongly  pointed  out  I  took 
a  part,  in  order  to  contradict  the  law  laid  down  by  Plonkett,  the  Chan* 
oeUor  of  Ireland,  as  to  conspiracies,  the  common  law  of  the  country,  and 
the  neglect  of  applying  that  law. 

**  In  the  papers,  the  debate  is  most  wretchedly  and  imperfectly  gitnen. 

**  My  son  is  some  little,  very  little,  better.  His  behaviour,  imder  his 
situation,  of  which  he  is  perfectly  apprized,  is  very  affecting.  His  re- 
signation, and  pious  feelings  do,  as  f)Ar  as  they  can  afford  me  comfort, 
afford  it" 

(Post-mark,  July  4th,  1832.)  "Wednesday. 

"  My  son  is  in  a  most  critical  situation.  Pennington  told  me  yesterday, 
that  four  or  five  days  will  decide,  whether  he  will  recover,  or  whether  a 
termination  must  come,  the  apprehension  of  which  overwhelms  me,  in  the 
state  in  which  I  am  myself.  Poor  fellow  I  he  has  sent  to  me  to  express 
his  wish  that  I  should  take  the  sacrament  with  him," 

On  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  Lord  Eldon,  his  son,  and  his 
daughters,  took  the  sacrament  together  at  his  son's  house  in 
Park  Street :  and  there,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  Friday, 
William  Henry  breathed  his  last.  Lord  Encombe^  on  receiving 
the  news,  hastened  to  Lord  Eldon,  in  Hamilton  Place,  where  he 
found  several  members  of  the  family  assembled  at  the  breakfast- 
table.  William  Henry's  death  had  thrown  his  failings  into  the 
shade  and  brought  his  virtues  into  relief,  in  the  view  of  his 
sorrowing  father.  "  Well,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  "I  must  say  of  him, 
that  whatever  faults  he  had,  and  however  unfortunate  they 
were  for  me,  he  had  the  best  heart  of  any  man  I  ever  knew 
in  my  life." 

William  Henry  had  never  married ;  and  as  the  ample  income, 
which  he  derived  from  several  offices  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
father,  exempted  him  from  the  necessity  of  application,  he  led 
in  general  what  is  called  a  life  of  pleasure,  except  for  some 
little  attendance  at  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  during  the  three  Parliaments  from  1818  to  1830,  re- 
presenting successively,  Heytesbury  in  the  first,  Hastings  in 
the  second,  and  Newport  (Isle  of  Wight)  in  the  third. 

In  society  he  indulged  a  sly  humour,  of  which  the  effect  was 
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much  heigbtened  by  a  handsome  countenance,  and  an  appear- 
ance of  shyness,  under  which  howerer  he  maintained  the  most 
complete  self-possession.  His  agreeable  qualities  and  natural 
talents  rendered  him  an  especial  favourite  with  his  father,  who 
thought  so  highly  of  his  capabilities  as  to  have  sometimes  said, 
"  If  I  had  not  been  Chancellor,  William  Henry  might." 

The  family  vault  at  Kingston  •  was  now  complete.  On  the 
13th  of  this  month  of  July,  Lady  Eldon's  remains  were  re- 
moved to  it ;  and  on  the  following  morning  those  of  William 
Henry  were  laid  there. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  and  on  the  7th  of  August,  with  re- 
ference to  Lord  Brougham's  bill,  for  abolishing  Chancery 
Sinecures  and  increasing  the  Chancellor's  retiring  pension 
from  4000/.  to  5000/.  a-year  in  consideration  of  the  patronage 
thus  superseded, 

Lord  Eldon  briefly  vindicated  his  own  conduct  in  the  distribution  of 
the  patronage  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  objected  to  the  haste  with  which  so 
extensive  a  change  was  pressed  forward* 

This  is  the  statute  2  &  3  Will. 4.  c.  111. 

Jjovd  Eldon  to  Lord  StoweU. 

(Post-mark  August  1st,  1832.) 
**  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  able  to  persuade  mjself  to  go  down  to  Parlia- 
ment again.  God  knows  I  have  strength  little  enough  left,  to  be  able  to 
afford  wasting  any  portion  of  it  in  an  attendance  utterly,  absolutely,  and 
hopelessly  useless.  Uneasiness  of  mind,  produced  by  observing  what  is 
there  going  on,  and  how,  weighs  me  down  more  than  I  can  endure,  and  I 
rather  think  that  I  shall  not  again  think  of  enduring  it" 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  StowdL—CExtncL) 

(August  14th,  1832.)  *'  Tuesday, 
'<  I  am  going  to  accompany,  in  the  beginning  of  next  week,  my  daughter 
Fanny,  who  is  in  state  of  much  weakness,  and  her  three  children,  down 
to  the  Rectory  at  Corfe  Castle,  which  is  close  to  my  home  at  Encombe, 
where,  of  course,  I  shall  stay  for  some  time  ;  and  what  I  am  to  do  with 
myself  after  that  some  time  is  elapsed,  I  do  not  at  present  know.  I  had 
thoughts  of  seeing  j^ldon,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  but  in  the  state  of 
things  there,  a  noted  Anti-reformer  cannot,  I  apprehend,  safely  appear, 
or  at  least  prudently.  It  is  thirty  years  and  upwards  since  I  have  seen  it ; 
and  if  this  year  I  cannot  see  it,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  never  shall  be  able  to 
see  it"  ^  Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

"  ElJ)ON.'* 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  of  August  his  Majesty,  in  per- 
son, prorogued  the  Parliament,  it  being  understood  that,  as  soon 

•  See  Chap.  LIV.,  July  22nd,  1831. 
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as  the  registrations  under  the  Beform  Act  could  be  completed, 
a  dissolution  would  take  place,  to  afford  the  opportunity  of 
electing  a  reformed  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  Lord  Eldon  fulfilled  that  desire 
of  visiting  his  estate  in  Durham,  which  he  had  glanced  at  in  his 
letter  to  Lord  Stowell  of  the  14th  of  August,  and  which  he  had 
f^fterwards,  in  a  letter  to  his  grandson  (September  10th),  de- 
scribed as  "  the  craving  anxiety  I  have  to  go  to  North."  He 
was  accompanied  thither  by  Mr.  William  Villiers  Surtees,  the 
late  Lady  Eldon's  nephew.  "  His  spirits,"  says  his  great  niece 
Miss  Forster,  whose  mother,  Mrs.  Forster,  was  the  daughter  of 
his  brother  Henry,  "  were  much  affected,  every  object  he  saw 
recalling  the  recollection  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  recently 
lost,  and  other  members  of  his  family  also  dead,  and  in  con- 
sequence he  was  very  anxious  it  should  not  be  known  that  he 
was  in  the  North,  that  he  might  remain  completely  priyate. 
He  kindly  invited  my  mother  and  myself  to  join  him  ;  but  his 
letters  were  not  even  franked,  and  the  answers  went  to  him 
under  cover  to  Mr.  William  Surtees.  He  was  deeply  affected 
the  first  time  of  seeing  my  mother ;  but,  after  much  private 
confidential  conversation,  he  became  more  composed. 
.  "  When  I  was  first  introduced  to  him  he  received  me  gravely, 
but  very  kindly,  telling  me  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  for  many 
reasons,  and  for  the  sake  of  many  who  were  gone.  —  The  follow- 
ing dialogue  at  dinner  amused  me  :  — 

"  Lord  Eldon.  —  *  It  was  astonishing  to  see   the  inunense 

*  flocks  of  geese  that  we  passed  on  our  road  down,  all  going  up 

*  to  London.  Surtees,  how  many  did  they  say  there  were  in  that 

*  one  flock?' 

"  Mr.  W.  Surtees.  —  *  Eight  hundred,  my  Lord.' 
"  Mrs.  Forster.  —  *  I  wonder  we  have  any  geese  left  in  the 
'  North.' 

**  Lord  Eldon.  —  *  Oh,  Surtees  and  I  were  in  the  carriage  — 

*  they  could  not  drive  us  off.' " 

Another  little  dialogue :  — 

"  Lord  Eldon.  —  *  Mr.  Surtees,  you  and  I  know  the  value  of 
'  a  pinch  of  snuff.' 

"  Mr.  W.  Surtees.  —  *  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  am  sure  I  do,  for  I 
*.  even  go  so  far  as  to  lay  tny  box  on  the  pillow,  that  I  may 

*  have  a  pinch  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.* 

"  Lord  Eldon.  —  *  Oh,  is  that  all  ?    I  beat  you  hollow.    I 

*  never  wake  in  the  night  without  taking  a  pihch.     Mary,  do 
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*you  know  the  origin  of  my  taking  snuff?    I  was  obliged  to 

*  undergo  an  operation  in  the  nose,  and  the  surgeon  who  per- 
'  iR)rmed  it  told  me,  that  if  I  would  take  three  pinches  of  a  par- 

*  ticular  kind  of  snuff  the  first  thing  every  morning,  I  should 
'  have  no  return  of  that  complaint  I  took  the  snuff,  and  have 
'  had  no  return.' 

'^  He  made  his  head  quarters  at  Eusheyford.  Among  those 
of  his  acquaintance  who  there  paid  their  respects  to  him,  was 
an  ancient  friend  from  Newcastle,  who  pressed  him  to  gratify 
the  old  inhabitants  of  that  town  and  its  neighbourhood  by  a 
visit,  *  Ay,'  answered  Lord  Eldon,  *  I  know  my  fellow -towns- 
men complain  of  my  not  coming  to  see  them ;  but  how  can  I 
pass  that  bridge  ? '  The  bridge  looked  upon  the  Sandhill,  the 
site  of  the  house  where  Lady  Eldon  had  lived  with  her  parents. 
His  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  these  recollections,  and  after  a 
pause,  he  exclaimed,  'Poor  Bessy!  if  ever  there  was  an  angel 
on  earth,  she  was.'  He  then  referred  to  his  own  progress,  and 
the  course  of  their  married  life,  and  added,  *  The  only  repara- 
tion which  one  man  can  make  to  another  for  running  away  with 
his  daughter  is  to  be  exemplary  in  his  conduct  to  her.' " 

On  his  way  homeward,  he  gave  the  following  account  of 
himself  in  a  letter  to  his  grandson :  — 

"  Bear  Encombe,  (Postmark,  Salisbury  ;  Oct  17th,  1832.) 

"I  have  got  here,  Salisbury,  —  and  go  on  to  Encombe  to-morrow 
morning.  The  gout  has  been  exceedingly  troublesome,  and  often  exceed- 
ingly painful. 

**  But  I  am  grateful  for  my  sufferings  —  they  have  worked  out  in  my 
mind  a  better  ophiion  of  the  remains  of  strength  than  I  hare  long  had,  and 
I  have  not  that  sad  languor,  which  has  certainly  made  me  a  burthen  to 
myself  and  I  feel  must  have  occasionally  given  uneasiness  to  others. 
"When  I  get  to  Encombe,  I  must  have  recourse  to  the  bed  and  the  sofa." 

Quitting  Encombe  in  a  few  days  for  London,  he  remained  in 
town  three  or  four  weeks  for  medical  advice,  and  during  that 
visit  was  a  good  deal  distressed  by  the  loss  of  his  dog  Fincher, 
whom,  however,  after  a  few  days,  he  recovered.  The  particulars 
of  Pincher's  adventure,  as  they  were  related  by  Lord  Eldon, 
will  be  found  among  Miss  Forster's  recollections  of  October 
1836.  On  the  drd  of  December,  Parliament  was  dissolved  for 
the  purpose  of  a  new  election  imder  the  Reform  Bill :  and  Lord 
Eldon,  who  divided  his  time,  in  this  November  and  December, 
between  Encombe  and  Hamilton  Place,  wrote  thus  to  his  grand- 
son from  London,  before  he  went  into  Dorsetshire  for  the  close 
of  the  year  :  — 
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Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe,  —  (Extract) 

"December  23rd,  1832. 
**  This  I  am  sore  of,  as  I  can  be  of  anything  not  positively  certain,  tb«t, 
if  yon  have  not  a  House  of  Commons  that  will  assist  in  suppressing,  by 
necessary  laws,  popular  unions,  popular  unions  will,  at  no  great  distance  OT 
time,  suppress  that  House,  and  the  House  of  Lords  too ;  and  the  third  and 
higher  branch  of  the  Legislature  into  the  bargain.  I  hope  England  and 
Englishmen  are  not  so  debased  and  degenerated  as  to  let  such  things  take 
place  without  a  fight,  in  a  battle  field,  for  it.  Tour  demagogues  and 
popular  unionists  will,  as  it  should  seem,  have  such  a  fight,  if  the  Legis- 
lature objects  to  what  they  mean  further  to  propose." 

Among  the  districts,  which  did  themselves  credit  in  that 
season  of  excitement,  was  the  southern  division  of  his  native 
county.  He  thus  congratulates  the  Ladj  of  the  Conservative 
Member :  — - 

Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs.  BdL  —  (Extract) 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Bell,  (About  the  end  of  Dec.  1832.) 

**The  heart  of  an  old  gentleman  of  eighty-two  is  so  oveijoyed  by  the 
intelligence  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  to  him,  that  he  is  quite  ieno« 
vated  in  youth,  health,  and  spirits ;  and  he  thinks  that  if  he  had  you  for 
his  partner,  he  could  go  down  a  country  dance,  as  in  days  of  yore,  to  &e 
tune  of  Bonny  Northumberland." 
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CHAPTER  LVn. 

1833. 

The  new  year,  1833,  began  well  for  Lord  Eldon  :  it  was  now, 
for  the  first  time  since  his  Lady's  death,  that  an  improvement 
began  to  show  itself  in  his  health.  The  following  extract  an- 
nounces it :  and  it  proceeded  so  favourably,  that  when  he  was 
at  Encombe  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  was  able  again 
to  walk  to  the  top  of  his  favourite  hills. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe.  —  (Extract) 

(January  13th,  1833.) 
**  I  think  myself,  certfdnlj,  somewhat  better  than  I  have  been.  I  can 
take  a  walk,  and  a  longer  walk  than,  six  weeks  ago,  I  had  any  hope  I 
should  ever  be  able  to  take.  '*'***  As  I  could  not  manage  for  Christmas 
Day  my  usual  bit  of  dinner  for  the  poor  parishioners  —  on  this  Sunday,  to 
the  amount  of  above  600  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  they  dine 
upon  rations  of  beef  and  plum  pudding,  which  I  supply.  And  the  cry  of 
*  Ashley  for  ever!'  'Bankes  for  ever!*  *Ponsonby  for  ever!'  *Calcraft 
for  ever !'  are  all  drowned  in  the  universal  cry  of  'Beef  and  Plum  Pudding 
forever!'"  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

About  the  end  of  January,  Lord  Eldon  returned  to  London, 
and  on  the  6th  of  February  (1833),  the  business  of  the  first 
Parliament  elected  under  the  Reform  Act  was  begun  by  a 
speech  from  the  King  in  person :  in  which,  among  other  topics 
requiring  the  attention  of  Parliament,  the  lawless  state  of  the 
Irish  people  was  emphatically  noticed.  Accordingly  the  Mi- 
nisters, without  loss  of  time,  introduced  a  measure  for  the  sup- 
pression of  disturbances  in  Ireland,  which  has  been  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Coercion  Bill.  It  was  first  opened 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  Earl  Grey,  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary, explained  its  purport  and  outline. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon,  in  supporting  the  bill,  expressed  his  deep  regret  for 
the  cause  which  had  called  it  forth,  and  his  desire  to  know  for  how  long  a 
period  it  was  to  remain  in  operation.  **  No  doubt,"  said  he,  '*  it  must  con- 
tinue in  force  as  long  as  its  cause :  I  should  wish  it  even  to  continue  a 
little  longer, — that  is  (and  this,  I  think,  will  not  be  found  without  it» 
proper  use  in  repressing  agitation),  that  is,  I  say,  until  justice  be  done  on 
aU  persons  who  shall  have  been  convicted  during  its  operation,  so  that  ita 
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close  may  not  be  marked  by  the  impunity  of  some  who  may  have  been 
guilty  under  it  The  Noble  Earl  will  remember  an  instance  of  the  kind, 
which  occurred  at  the  expiry  of  the  Proclamation  Act,  when  a  party  who 
had  pleaded  guilty,  and  whose  case  had  stood  over,  escaped  unpunished.** 

The  defendant,  to  wbom  Lord  Eldon  here  alluded,  was  Mr. 
O'Connell,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1831,  had  thuB 
slipped  through  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Govemment. 

Earl  Grey  replied  that  if,  after  further  consideration  of  the  sabject,  any  ' 
proTision  should  appear  to  him  to  be  requisite  for  the  purpose  indicated,  he 
should  be  happy  to  avail  himself  of  Lord  £ldon*s  aid. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J.  -BanAe«.— (Extract) 

«<  Saturday  ;  (Feb.  16th,  1833.) 
«  We  had  last  night  a  longish  and  interesting  debate  on,  or  rather  two 
or  three  speeches  upon,  Lord  Grey's  bill  for  putting  an  end  to  Irish  dU- 
turbances,  otherwise  properly  called  Irish  rebellion.  The  measures  are 
severe  :  whether  they  will  be  effectual,  and  do  not  come  much  too  late,  is 
another  question.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  made  a  good  speech — but 
neither  he  nor  Grey  could  very  easily,  and  certainly  not  at  all,  get  out  of 
the  scrape,  by  the  Roman  relief  bill  being  the  cause  of  all  the  disorden 
and  miseries,  now  to  be  checked  and  remedied,  if  possible: — and  measures 
not  explained  were  hinted  at,  but  which,  I  fear,  will  turn  out  to  be  inten- 
tions to  pay  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  out  of  some  parts  of  the  annihilated 
Protestant  Archbbhops*  and  Bishops*  revenues.  I  said  a  few  wordi» 
which,  from  the  faintness  of  my  voice,  I  think  were  not  heard  —  for  not 
one  such  word  did  I  utter  as  the  '  Morning  Post '  reports  — '  so  that  I  bid 
adieu  now  to  speaking  in  Parliament** 

When,  on  the  26th  of  March,  the  House  of  Lords  were  in 
Committee  on  the  biU  for  the  amendment  of  the  law^  now  the 
statute  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  42., 

Lord  Eldon  objected  to  the  provision  for  enabling  the  Judges  to  make 
alterations  in  the  rules  of  pleading.  Instead  of  the  old  practice,  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  calling  on  the  Judges  to  state  their  doubts  as  to  the  prac- 
tice of  their  Courts,  and  then,  if  he  thought  proper,  undertaking  to  recom- 
mend the  alterations  to  Parliament,  it  was  now  proposed  —  and  that,  too, 
in  a  bUl  which  stated  doubts  as  to  the  power  of  the  Judges  —  that  they 
should  make  rules  in  their  own  Courts ;  which  rules  were  to  have  aatho- 
rity  for  five  years,  and  then  to  become  the  law.  Why,  this  was  legis- 
lating ;  and  this  bill  gave  into  the  hands  of  the  judges  the  power  to  make 
laws  in  very  important  cases.  The  practice  of  the  Courts  was  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  affecting  property  and  even  personal  liberty,  and  he 
protested,  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  against  giving  to  Judges  this  extenrive 
legislative  power. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee's  sittings 
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Lord  Eldon  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  tlie  arbitration  clause  had 
.been  withdrawn,  as  in  his  opinion  it  was  of  the  most  ixijurious  and  oppres- 
ttYe  character.  For  fifty  years,  as  a  Barrister,  a  Judge,  and  a  Chancellor, 
he  had  been  acqairing  experience,  and  thcU  forbade  him  ever  to  consent  to 
compd  suitors  to  submit  to  an  arbitration. 

During  this  month  of  March,  a  bill,  for  the  retrenchment  of 
the  Irish  Church  Temporalities,  which  was  one  of  the  measures 
recommended  to  Parliament  in  the  King's  speech,  had  been 
originated  by  Ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Against 
that  bill,  when  it  was  afterwards  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  19th  and  30th  of  July,  the  Earl  of  Eldon  will  be 
found  to  have  exerted  his  utmost  energy.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
Ist  of  April,  when  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Peers  against 
the  Ministerial  plan,  he  took  occasion  to  saj. 

He  would  oppose  it,  to  the  last  of  his  life  and  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
He  thought  it  adverse  to  every  established  principle  of  Goyemment,  and 
taU.  of  spoliation.  His  life  had  been  spent  in  the  defence  of  the  Esta* 
htished  Church,  and  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  base  dereliction  of  all  hift 
fonner  principles  if  he  did  not  resist  so  abosunable  and  in£unou8  a 
measure. 

At  a  later  hour  of  the  same  evening,  a  debate  took  place 
upon  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  which  had  come  back  from  the 
House  of  Commons  with  some  amendments  rendering  it  less 
summary.  These  relaxations  being  recommended  by  Earl 
Grey, 

Lord  Eldon  questioned  whether  the  Ministers,  by  admitting  that  the 
bill  would  answer  its  purposes  without  the  powers  which  they  had  origi-. 
nally  asked  for,  were  not  abandoning  that  ground  of  urgent  danger  and 
imperious  necessity,  on  which  alone  any  suspension  of  constitutioual 
i^ts  ought  to  proceed,  and  the  assertion  of  which,  on  the  responsibility 
of  Ministers,  had  been  his  own  motive  for  supporting  them  in  this  mea- 
mire.  He  must  press  the  Noble  Earl  for  an  answer  to  the  question, 
whether  the  measure  was  necessary  now  f 

Earl  Grey  answered  that  the  necessity  for  it  still  existed,  and  main- 
tained that  the  proposed  amendments  might  be  adopted,  without  any 
departure  from  the  principle  declared  by  Lord  Eldon. 

The  amendments  were  adopted  accordingly.  This  measure 
became  the  statute  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  4. 

Lord  Wynford  had  introduced  a  bill  to  diminish  expense  and 
delay  in  suits  at  law,  of  which  the  principal  object  was  to  enable 
plaintiffs  and  defendants  to  examine  each  other  on  interroga-^ 
lories,    liord  Lyndhurst  moved  and  carried  the  rejection  of  the? 
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measure,  —  Lord  Eldon  concurring  with  him,  and  grounding 
his  objection  mainly  upon  the  inexpediency  of  confounding  tl^ 
principles  of  legal  with  those  of  equitable  procedure. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Siowell  —  (Extract.) 

(Postmark,  April  19th,  1833.) 
**  The  Chancellor  must  think  the  Privy  Council,  as  heretofore  attended 
has  been  a  sad  tribunal :  for  he  has  brought  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Lord% 
in  which  he  makes  all  the  Judges,  and  even  the  principal  Commissioner  of 
the  new  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  additional  members  of  a  Committee  of 
Priry  Councillors,  to  hear  ecclesiastical  appeals,  prize  court  appeals,  &e. 
&C.    Either  he  or  I  am  becoming  very  foolish. 

**  He  has  brought  in  another  bill  for  establishing  permanent  courts  in  the 
different  counties,  with  seijeants  or  barristers  of  ten  years  standing,  con- 
stantly sitting  with  juries,  in  like  manner  as  the  Judges  when  thej  go  the 
Spring  and  Summer  circuit  throughout  the  kingdom, — each  county  as  it 
were,  having  through  the  year  a  county  Westminster  Hall  of  its  own. 
This  odd  scheme  is  at  first  to  be  tried  only  in  two  or  three  counties,  to  see 
how  it  answers.  I  hope  he  won't  select,  as  his  trial  or  experimeot 
counties,  Durham  or  Dorset;  perhaps  yon  would  not  wish  him  to  taks 
Berks  or  Gloucestershire.  But  there  are  no  Lords  attending  the  House 
upon  such  matters,  and  he  will  have  his  own  way.'* 

Lord  Eldon,  who  had  visited  Encombe  in  February  and  at 
Easter,  repaired  thither  again  at  Whitsuntide..  On  this  last 
occasion,  Lord  and  Lady  Encombe  were  with  him  from  Satur- 
day the  25th  of  May  to  the  Wednesday  following.  This  was 
Lady  Encombe's  first  visit  there :  and  on  Sunday  the  26th,  the 
newly-built  chapel  at  Kingston,  which  is  a  chapel  of  ease  for 
the  parish  of  Corfe  Castle,  was  opened  for  divine  service,  the 
solemnity  being  attended  by  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  and  Lady  En- 
combe, and  other  members  of  the  family.  The  old  chi^ 
had  been  a  rude,  ill-constructed  building,  the  walls  of  which, 
though  thick  and  clumsy,  were  by  no  means  impervious  to 
damp.  The  present  edifice,  which  is  of  a  plain  Gothic  charac- 
ter, was  designed  by  Mr.  Eepton,  and  executed  under  his  super- 
intendance,  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Eldon,  by  virtue  of  a  faculty 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  Court. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J.  Bankes,  —(Extract) 

(Written  from  London,  not  dated.) 
'*  The  Kadicals  here,  -and  at  Birmingham,  &c  &c.  &c.,  seem  to  be 
forming  resolutions  to  pay  no  taxes  whatever,  till  the  sovereign  will  of 
thdr  high  mightinesses  *  the  people,'  for  a  repeal  of  the  window  and  house 
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taxes,  sball  be  obeyed  by  Parliament  This  is  treason ;  bat  no  step  is 
taken  to  treat  it  as  treason  was  heretofore  treated. 

**  Report  says  some  of  the  Ministers,  when  they  were  beaten  in  a  Tote  a 
few  nights  ago,  offered  their  resignations,  and  that  their  Master  said,  *  No 
— if  any  go,  all  shall  go.'    AU  remained. 

**  There  is  a  report,  believed  by  some  (/know  not  what  to  make  of  it) 
that  there  are  movements  towards  forming  a  coalition  Ministry  of  Whigs 
and  Tories.  If  it  is  so  — if  we  are  to  have  the  old  hated  jonction,  snch  as 
.liord  North  and  Fox  heretofore  made,  and  which  was  followed  by  publio 
detestation  —  I  shall  endeavour  to  eiijoy  the  blessings  of  a  perfectly  retired 
private  life. 

**  Of  Leopold  in  Belginm,  it  is  said  the  Roman  Catholics  there  expect 
him  to  torn  Catholic,  or  tarn  oat." 

The  neutrality  declared  by  the  British  Crown,  respecting  the 
contest  then  proceeding  in  Portugal,  had  been  extensively  vio- 
lated by  enlistments  of  British  subjects  in  the  service  of  one 
and  the  other  of  the  contending  parties  ;>  and,  the  ipatter  being 
brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  3rd  of  June,  by  a 
motion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  an  address  to  the  King 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  that  neutrality  by  his  subjects. 

Lord  Eldon  said  that  enlistments,  in  breach  of  a  nentrality  which  his 
Mijesty  had  enjoined  by  a  proclamation,  were  contrary  to  the  express  law 
of  the  land :  and  maintained  it  to  have  been  the  boanden  daty  of  the 
Government,  as  soon  as  they  became  cognisant  of  what  was  going  on,  to 
pat  a  stop  to  proceedings  which  he  characterised  as  a  gross  violation  of 
the  common  law. 

The  Duke's  motion  was  carried  against  Ministers  by  a  ma- 
jority of  79  against  69. 

The  following  report  is  abridged  from  the  ^^  Morning  Post'' 
of  June  7th,  1833:— 

**  Yesterday  being  the  grand  day  in  Trinity  Term  at  the  IMQddle  Temple, 
on  wMch  it  is  asaal  for  the  judges  and  other  distingaished  members  of  the 
Society  to  dine  in  the  Hall,  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  who  has  not  been  present  on 
this  occafflon  for  several  years,  dined  at  the  Bench  table.  The  venerable 
Earl  was  in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  In  the  coarse  of  the  evening  he 
proposed  as  a  toast,  *  The  Bar  ; '  and  shortly  afterwards  an  intimation  was 
made  to  the  Bench,  that  the  Bar  then  present  were  desirous  of  testifying 
their  respect  for  the  distingaished  member  of  their  Society  and  of  the  pro- 
fession who  had  that  day  gratified  them  by  his  presence.  *  The  health  of 
the  Earl  of  Eldon  *  was  then  drunk  with  an  unexampled  enthusiasm.  The 
Hall  rang  with  acclamations,  Bench,  Bar  and  students  appearing  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  their  manifestations  of  respect 

*<  The  Earl  of  Eldon  rose,  evidently  under  the  influence  of  considerable 
emotion,  to  return  thanks.  He  observed  that  he  could  not  but  feel  deeply 
lennble  of  the  honour,  or  he  would  rather  say  the  kind  feeling,  which  the 
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Bar  had  just  shown  towards  him,  when  he  called  to  mind  that  a  period  of 
half  a  oentary  had  elapsed  since  he  first  became  a  member  of  that  SocieCjt 
Long,  he  trusted,  might  the  Bar  continue  to  maintain  that  high,  and  honoor- 
able,  and  independent  character,  which  was  essential  to  the  pore  admiaii^ 
tration  of  justice,  and  which,  he  woold  take  leave  to  say,  was  one  of  iht 
mun  sources  of  the  prosperity  which  this  country  had  hitherto  enjoyed* 
80  long  as  the  profession  maintained  that  high  character,  he  was  sure  tint 
the  people  of  this  country  would  always  look  to  Westminster  Hall  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  just  rights  ;  and,  looking  to  Westminster  Hall,  it  ii 
impossible,  said  the  Noble  Earl,  taming  towards  the  window  of  the  Middle 
Temple  Hall,  which  is  decorated  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  Lords  Cfa^ 
rendon,  Somers,  Talbot,  Hardwicke,  Ashburton,  Kenyon,  Tenterden,  &/c^ 
that  they  can  ever  forget  the  Middle  Temple.  The  venerable  Earl  wa^ 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  and  on  retiring  from  the  Hall,  greeted 
with  enthusiastic  and  continued  cheering  by  the  whole  Society. 

**  We  believe  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  health  of  an  indi^ 
vidnal,  other  than  the  King  or  Queen,  has  been  drunk  at  any  of  the  regu- 
lar Term  dingers  by  this  Society." 

Lord  Eldon  to  LadffF,  J.  jSohJ^.^  (Extract) 

**  Friday;  (June  7th,  1833> 
"  I  yesterday,  being  much  pressed  so  to  do,  dined  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
at  the  Benchers*  anniversary  dinner.  It  was  right  that  I  should  conquer, 
if  I  could,  my  great  reluctance,  to  every  thing  of  that  sort,  and  I  was  re- 
paid for  my  struggle  to  conquer  that  reluctance,  by  my  reception.  All  the 
younger  members  of  the  Society  dined,  as  well  as  the  old  ones,  the  Benchers ; 
and,  as  I  walked  down  the  great  Hall,  in  which  we  dined,  there  was  a 
general  sort  of  acclamation  of  kindness  from  them  all,  which  cheered  an 
oldgentieman. 

The  8th  of  June  was  the  last  day  on  which  he  ever  sate  judi- 
cirflj  as  a  Privy  Councillor.  It  was  in  a  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  upon  the  very  peculiar  case  of  Draz  and 
(xTOSvenor. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J.  -BonAe*.— (Extract) 

*'  Sunday ;  (June  16th,  1833). 

'*  The  Whig  and  Radical  newspapers  are  doing  all  they  can  to  carry  the 
Church  Bill  against  the  Church  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  recommend, 
if  that  cannot  be  accomplished,  the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords  itself 
either  by  direct  dissolution  of  it  by  the  force  of  the  people,  or  by  indirect 
dissolution  of  it  by  swamping  it  with  a  creation  of  a  sufficiently  numerous 
body  of  new  Peers. 

*'  Of  dinners,  and  attempts  of  speeches,  I  have  had  more  than  enough. 
The  dinners  I  cannot  digest :  of  speeches  I  can  make  none  to  my  own  satis- 
faction,— or  without  regretting  that  I  attempt  to  make  any — sometimes 
sorely  regretting  it.  I  will,  however,  do  what  I  can  when  the  Church  Bill 
comes.    When  that  is  done,  I  am  done :  my  character  requires  that  I 
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riionld  become  a  private  man :  I  am  sure 'my  peace'  of  mind  does.  How  I 
liappen  to  be  so  well  as  I  am  in  health,  though  weak,  I  cannot  tell** 

'  A  question  being  put  on  the  17th  to  Lord  Grey,  upon  the 
Subject  of  Political  Unions, 

.  Lord  Eldon  pressed  upon  the  Government  the  duty  of  employing  the 
hiw  to  put  down  thesQ  combinations,  and  to  suppress  the  inflammatory  and 
seditious  libels  which  had  been  circulated  for  the  last  two  years.  If 
Ministers  had  acted  as  they  ought,  to  have  done  with  respect  to  the  riots 
and  burnings  at  Nottingham,  those  which  occurred  at  Bristol  three  months 
afterwards  would  have  been  prevented.  He  might  now  be  allowed  to  ask 
Lord  Grey,  whether  the  "  good  sense  *'  of  the  country  had  experimentally 
justified  his  confidence. 

On  the  24th,  Lord  Eldon  spoke,  and  divided  the  House,  but 
for  that  time  without  success,  against  the  Local  Jurisdiction 
BilL  In  the  following  month  another  stand  was  made  against 
it,  and  it  was  then  defeated.  Of  the  first  struggle,  Lord  Eldon 
writes  thus :  — 

Zord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J,  Bathes. 

"  June  25th  (1833). 
^  I  went  down  yesterday  to  denounce  a  most  abominable  law  bill  of  the 
Chancellor's :  spoke  as  strongly  against  it  as  an  old  lawyer's  mind  and 
body  could  enable  him  to  speak,  and  moved  to  put  off  the  bill  for  six 
months.  His  Mends  brought  together  a  majority  against  me, — those, — 
many, — who  ought  to  have  been  my  friends,  to  many  of  whom  I  had  been 
a  friend  indeed  in  past  life,  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  come,  or  to  stay, 
— and  I  was  beaten :  a  thing  I  don't  relish  much,,  and  the  less  because  the 
measure  I  opposed  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  objectionable  I  have  ever 
seen  proposed  to  Parliament.  I  shall  attend  on  the  day  when  a  third  read- 
mg  of  it  will  be  proposed,  vote  against  it,  and  record  my  opinions  and  ob- 
jections in  a  protest.  That  done,  I  shall  attend  no  more,  except  when  the 
Church  Reform  Bill  comes  to  us,  as  to  which,  I  think,  nobody  is  acting 
discreetly  and  prudently  on  either  side.  I  know  I  am  gone  by,  and  can  do 
no  good ;  but  I  will  not,  in  so  very  important  a  matter,  shrink  from  niaking 
an  attempt,  however  feeble  or  useless  it  may  be,  to  do  my  duty." 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  Ministers  conducting  the  Irish 
Church.  Temporalities  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
abandoned  in  Committee  the  147th  clause  of  it,  which  proposed 
the  application  to  temporal  purposes  of  funds  to  be  obtained 
from  ecclesiastical  property.  The  following  paper,  of  which  the 
original  was  found  in  the  hand-writing  of  Lord  Eldon,  appears, 
from  the  reference  to  that  clause,  to  have  been  written  shortly 
before  the  abandonment  of  it,  that  is,  in  May  or  June  1833. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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'*  It  seems  diUkoiilt  to  maintain,  upon  attentivelj  consideiiBg  all  il^ 
matters,  that  the  peipetoal  establishment  of  the  Protestant  relig^a  in  Ei^ 
land,  and  the  perpetual  established  Protestant  Presbyterian  religbn  it 
Scotland,  were  not  intended  to  be  mutnal  and  united  provisions,  for  die 
maintenance  of  Protestantism,  and  for  the  snpport  and  preservation  of  tki. 
respective  governments,  discipline,  and  rights  of  those  respective  Pro-, 
testant  churches,  their  ministers,  and  clergy,  and  fences  respectivdy 
against  the  inroads  of  Popery  in  either  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain. 

**  It  seems  therefore  that  the  question  which  has  been  lately  agitated,  as 
to  a  Church  Reform  Bill,  may  be  as  aptly  said  to  be  a  breach,  to  an  im- 
portant extent,  with  the  antecedent  compact  with  the  Protestant  Legida- 
ture  of  Scotland,  as  it  has  been  represented  to  be  with  the  Protestant  Leg»* 
lature  of  Ireland,  and  a  breach  of  good  fiiith  alike  to  both. 

«  It  is  undoubtedly,  too,  matter  of  mighty  weight,  if  what  has  by  some 
been  argued  can  be  maintained,  viz.  *  that  ike  ELing^s  oath  or  solemn  de- 
clarations, being  required  by  Parliament,  may  cease  to  be  requisite,  if  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  tender  for  his  consent  a  measure  not  consistent  wift 
those  wMch  it  should  seem  to  appear  he  had  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
engaged — even  by  the  solemnity  of  oaths  —to  maintain  and  preserve.' 

"  How  would  such  a  proposition  have  been  received  if,  immediately  after 
^the  Union  of  Scotland,  forming  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  the  very 
measures  had  taken  place  again,  which  the  people  of  Scotland  had  taken 
the  most  pains  to  prevent,  and  placed  the  Sovereign  under  the  most  awfbl 
engagements  to  prevent?  If  the  majority  of  the  English  Lords  and  Com- 
mons had  voted,  in  each  of  their  Houses,  what  would  have  done  thdr 
utmost  to  destroy,  wholly  or  partly,  the  Scotch  Protestant  Presbytenan 
government,  its  Church,  its  discipline  and  government,  or  any  of  its  rights^ 
or  any  part  of  its  property. 

"  Notwithstanding  what  any  roputedly  great  lawyer'*'  may  have  stated  as 
to  the  obligation  of  the  Sovereign's  oath  being  removed  by  the  act  of  the 
Parliament,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  act  of  the  two  Houses,  till  more 
is  done,  is  not  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  act  of  each  House  amounts 
only  to  advice : — and,  after  that  advice  is  given,  the  consent  mnst  be  con- 
scientiously given  before  there  can  be  any  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  time  is  gone  by  when  even  an  Archbishop  could  advise 
a  Sovereign  f  that  his  private  conscience  must  give  way  to  somethi^ 
called  a  public  conscience ;— advice  unfortunately  which  was  followed, 
and  the  Monarch's  attention  to  which  embittered  his  last  moments,  and 
rendered,  according  to  his  own  dying  declaration,  an  unjust  sentraoe]; 

*  This  is  believed  to  refer  to  Lord  Brougham. 

t  This  alludes  to  the  advice  given  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  to 
Charles  L  upon  Strafford's  attainder. 

t  That  is,  rendered  an  unjust  sentence,  upon  himself^  what  Provideiiee 
might  well  permit  by  way  of  retribution  against  himsdl  The  Kmg^ 
words,  on  the  scaffold,  were  these: — "God  forbid  I  should  be  so  ill  a 
Christian,  as  not  to  say  God's  judgments  are  just  upon  me :  many  times  he 
doth  pay  justice  by  an  unjust  sentence  —that  is  ordinary.    I  will  only  say 
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a^uA  Providence  might  liave  permitted  to  be  proncmnced  against  himself ; 
%0eai]fie,  disregarding  the  dictates  of  his  private  conscience,  he  had  acted 
ifeeording  to  what  he  had  been  persuaded  to  think, — that  what  was  tenned 
Ms  public  conscience  had  justified  him  in  sanctioning  an  unjust  sentence 
.  iJKftinst  one  of  his  sutjccts.  It  has  often  been  observed,  that  stating  ex- 
treme cases  does  not  assist  sound  argument ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  can* 
aot  be  denied,  that  what  u  sound  reasoning  may  frequently  be  shown  by 
potting  extreme  cases. 

**  X^  upon  the  very  day  after  (in  any  King  or  Queen's  reign)  the  Sove- 
vdgn  in  the  beginning  of  the  week  had  taken  the  Coronation  oath,  a 
House  of  Commons  had  passed  a  bill  to  destroy  Episcopacy,  or  to  remove 
aH  Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  or  to  place  in  that  House  Bishops 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  and  not  the  IVotestant  fiftith,  could  it  pos- 
sibly have  been  conceded,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  or  reasoning  of  any 
great  or  reputedly  great  lawyers,  that  these  proceedings  in  the  two  Houses 
justified  the  future  act  of  tiie  King's  consent,  though  these  proceedings 
eould  never  be  an  act  of  a  Parliament  till  that  consent  was  given,  and  the 
oath  prescribed  by  an  antecedent  Act  of  Parliament,  properly  understood, 
was  intended  to  prevent  his  individual  consent  being  given  to  such  in- 
choate proceedings,  not  yet  Acts  of  Parliament  ?  How  could  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  enabled  the  members  of  each  House  of  Parliament  to  pass  bills 
not  under  the  sanction  of  their  oaths,  be  understood,  because  Uiey  did  not 
«et  nnder  the  sacred  obligations  of  oath  to  tender  to  the  King  or  Queen  the 
bills  they  had  passed,  therefore  to  sanction  his  consent  to  those  bills  with- 
<mt  the  careful  exercise  of  his  own  judgment  regulated  by  the  obligations 
of  hia  oath,  as  he  should  himself  consider  what  those  obligations  required 
of  kim  f  To  say  therefore  that  what  is  called  an  Act  of  Parliament,  (bat 
whicb,  previous  to  the  Sovereign's  consent  constituting  it  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  no  Act  of  Parliament,)  justifies  a  construction  of  the  King's  oath, 
whether  that  construction  is  or  not  conformable  to  the  real  meaning  of 
the  oath,  seems  to  be  a  proposition  not  reconcilable  to  common  sense,  sound 
reason,  or  religious  considerations. 

*'  Xiet  us  now  suppose  that,  immediately  after  the  Act  for  establishing 
the  Treaty  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland  was  passed,  under  the 
sanction  and  obligations  of  the  two  preceding  Acts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  King's  oath,  a  bill  had  been  brought  into  the  House  of  Com-  , 
moDS  and  passed  in  that  House,  by  which  ten  Episcopal  sees  of  the  Church  ' 
ef  England  w^e  proposed  to  be  abolished — the  obligation  upon  the  King's 
Sfitgeots  in  general  to  maintain  the  fabrics  of  the  National  Established 
episcopal  Church  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  obligation  had  been  thrown 
wholly  on  the  revenues  of  the  clergy — and  by  which,  as  in  the  147th  pro- 
posed clause,  the  revenues  should  be  declared  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  Par- 
liament for  any  state  or  civil  purposes  as  temporal  property — and  that  a 
bill  of  such  a  nature  had  also  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was 
then  tendered  to  the  Sovereign  for  his  "  /^  Roi  le  tmtt** — could  the  King, 
laying  aside  all  consideration  of  the  sacred  and  solemn  obligations  laid 


this,  that  an  unjust  sentence  that  I  suffered  to  take  effect,  is  punished  now 
by  an  imjnst  sentence  upon  me."— JBbi«e/r«  Stale  Triah,  p.  1 138^ 
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upon  his  conscience  by  the  treatj  and  the  Acts  which  had  been  passed 
before  the  treating  parties  would  treat,  look  at  what  had  passed  in  the 
Houses  as  an  Act  of  Parliament  freeing  him.  from  those  obligations  whid)| 
both  English  and  Scotch  Parliaments  had  imposed  by  parliamentary  enaet< 
ments,  and  from  the  solemn  oath  which  was.  by.  many  supposed  to  bind 
conscience  ?  If  he  vxu  to  be  liberated  from  that  oath  by  an  Act  of  Pai]ia<| 
ment,  the  united  acts  of  the  tuoo  Houses,  created  no  such  Act;  and  his  cosi'i 
scientious  obligations,  if  such  were  imposed  upon  him  before  an  Acf 
passed,  could  not  very  rationally  be  said,  even  by  a  Lord  Chancellor,  to  b$ 
duly  observed  by  his  creating  it  himself, — by  his  Royal  assent  to  the  biH 
which  never  could  be  an  Act  of  Parliament,  till  he  had,  before  there  eotJd 
be  an  Act  of  Parliament,  adopted  that  very  step  on  his  part  which 
stated  in  argument  by  some  to  be  sanctified  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 

**  If  the  Lieges  of  Scotland  would  not  trust,  as  it  is  apparent  that  the^ 
would  not  place  their  trust  in,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  one 
which  they  were  only  to  have  45  Members  and  in  the  other  only  16, 
was  their  folly  so  completely  foolish, — if  they  did  not  deem  it  to  be  deal 
that  they  had  no  security  but  in  the  conscience  of  the  Sovereign,  inducing 
him  to  withhold  his  assent  to  the  advice  given  by  the  Houses,  and  refunng 
to  consider  that  advice,  according  to  the  argument  above  mentioned, — a< 
dispensing  with  what  they  could  not  but  consider  as  their  main  security^ 
and  which  the  natives  of  Scotland  never  could  have  thought  that  he  could 
consider  as  an  Act  of  Parliament,  till  he  had,  under  the  influence  of 
own  conscience  by  the  Royal  assent,  created  and  made  it  an  Act  of  Pariisf 
ment  It  seems  clear  therefore  that  the  true  question  would  be  this  — 
this  only — whether  his  own  conscience  would  allow  him,  consistently  witk 
his  oath,  to  give  his  assent  to  the  measure,  which  they  advised  him,  follow* 
ing  that  consent  and  advice,  to  consent  to.  If  the  Sovereign's  conscienol 
upon  his  own  examination  of  what  that  conscience  required  of  him,  di4 
not  satisfy  him  that  he  might  conscientiously  give  his  Royal  assent,  till 
solemn  expression  of  that  consent  on  his  part  could  not,  as  some  thought^ 
be  justified  by  the  mere  acts  of  two  Houses,  which,  without  his  assenti 
could  create  no  Act  of  Parliament" 

Lord  EJdon  to  Lady  F.  J,  Bankes, 

"  Friday  evening  (July  12th,  1833). 
«« I  have  had  a  levee  of  politicians  with  me  all  day  long — and,  as  I 
shall  set  out  early  for  my  brother's  to-morrow  morning,  I  begin  my  Sator* 
day's  letter  to-day,  leaving  a  place  for  a  few  but  very  warm  affectjooatt 
words,  after  I  receive  my  daily  comfort  in  a  letter  from  you  by  to-mor* 
row's  post  I  hope  I  have  done  some  good  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  to* 
day,  changing  the  opinions  of  some  who  were  likely  to  think  wroug,  simK 
.fixing  aright  the  opinions  of  some  of  those  sad  poor  fellows  whoiraver 
much.  I  set  myself  down  therefore  to-day,  as  having  gai^ied  some  groond 
in  a  good  cause. 

«  *  *  «  *  « 

.    '*  I  have  had  two  Bishops  with  me  this  morning  for  a*  considerable  time 
->one  of  them,  the  Irish  Bishop  of  Clonfert :  I  was  particularly  happy  to 
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tee  him.  In  fhe  year,  I  think,  1771,  he  spoke  his  heaatiful  prize  p<^em  on 
the  LoTe  of  oar  Country,  in  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  on  the  same  day  in 
vhich  I  spoke  my  prize  essay  on  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of 
Foreign  Travel.  This  meeting  delighted  me.  Our  Sovereign  Lord  has 
been  much  talked  of  in  common  conversation  and  report  (and  that  has  kept 
up  people's  hopes  and  spirits)  as  totally  disapproving  the  Church  Bill. 
Alas  I  Lord  Grey  told  us  publicly  yesterday  in  the  House  that  he  had  his 
Mijesty*s  authority  to  declare  his  consent  to  it  The  bill  is  not  so  bad  as 
it  vas  at  first;  but  it  is  a  sad  bad  bilL" 

Speaking  afterwards  to  Miss  Forster  of  the  Irish  Bishop's 
visit.  Lord  Eldon  said: — 

"  He  told  me  of  what  I  am  sure  I  had  forgotten,  that  I  was 
a  very  modest  boy,  a  very  modest  hoy  indeed:  I  am  sure  he  said 
that;  I  think  he  added,  ^  You  have  become  a  sad  impudent  one 
since:*  of  this  last  I  am  not  sure.  *V  said  he,  'recited  my 
prize  poem  first ;  and  when  I  came  out,  you  hesitated  so  much 
about  going  in,  that  I  actually  had  to  take  you  by  the  shoulders 
and  push  you  in.'  '* 

Lord  Eldon  to  LadyF,  J,  5a»A6«.— (Extract) 

«*  Tuesday  (July  16th,  1833). 

**  Our  news,  domestic,  is  very  bad.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  a  lot 
of  -adherents  -who  act  with  him,  mean  to  vote  for,  and  not  against  the 
Church  Reform  Bill  to-morrow  on  the  second  reading.  The  few  of  us 
who  can't  consent  to  Church  spoliation  will  vote,  from  our  hearts,  against 
it;  but  beaten  we  must  be,  as  this  most  unexpected  change  has  taken 
place.  What  is  to  become  of  all  that  is  worth  preserving  is  known  only 
to  Him  who  ruleth  in  Heaven.  I  shall  fight  for  my  old  principles  to  the 
last. 

**  The  fatigues  of  the  debate,  which  may  be  long,  and  perhaps  night  and 
night,  to  me  will  be,  probably,  very  fatiguing  indeed ;  but  I  shall  nurse 
myself  in  the  day-time,  and  keep  in  as  good  order  as  I  can.  In  some  part 
of  the  proceedings  I  shall  speak." 

Lord  Eldon  was  mistaken  in  his  expectation,  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  would  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  His 
Grace  did  indeed  recommend  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  go 
into  Committee,  but  pointed  out  parts  of  it  which  he  regarded 
as  objectionable,  and  went  out  of  the  House  without  voting. 
The  discussion  in  this  stage  of  it  occupied  three  nights,  on  the 
last  of  which,  the  19th  of  July,  the  adjourned  debate  was  begun 
by  Lord  Eldon: 

He  said  that,  conscious  of  the  approach  of  that  time  when,  in  the  course 
rf  nature,  his  existence  must  close,  he  felt  himself,  upon  his  oath  and  his 
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lionoor,  imperatively  called  on  to  oetupj  their  Lorddups'  aiteiilioii  fat 
Bome  short  space,  while  he  stated  the  gronnds  of  his  oppositioa  to  tfais 
measure  ;  and  he  trusted  their  Lordships  would  receire  his  sincere  acknov- 
ledgments  for  the  uniform  respect  and  attention  which  they  had  bestowed 
upon  him  daring  the  very  long  time  for  which  he  had  sate  npon  the 
Woolsack.  It  was  a  fallacy  to  talk  of  the  Irish  Church  as  something  dis- 
tinct from  the  English :  from  the  time  of  the  legislative  union  between  die 
two  countries,  there  was  one  united  chubch  of  England  and  Iiefaml 
He  urged  the  objections  founded  on  the  King's  Coronation  oath,  and  on  iSbit 
engagement  with  Ireland  and  Scotland  at  the  respective  times  of  the  two 
unions.  Witii  respect  to  the  union  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  King, 
when  he  gave  his  consent  to  that  Act,  was  called  on  by  the  most  solenm 
rites  and  ceremonies,  not  merely  to  say,  **Ze  Roi  k  veuty"  but  he  was  also 
called  on  to  say,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  *'  So  help  me  God  !  I  wiH 
maintain  this  Act**  And  so  help  him  God,  he  would  not  consent  to  any 
Act  of  Parliament  that  would  disturb  or  affect  the  interests  of  tibat  Esta- 
blishment, to  which  he  vowed  his  constant  and  eternal  attachment  He 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  whatever  consequences  it  might  expose  him  to, — 
for  he  was  driven  to  it  by  what  had  passed  in  the  House,  —  that,  if  the 
Great  Seals  had  been  in  his  hands  at  the  present  time,  which  would  have 
bound  him  to  tender  his  humble  advice  on  this  subject  to  his  Majesty,  and 
if  the  King  had  declined  accepting  that  advice  which  in  his  conscience  he 
might  have  given,  so  help  him  that  God  before  whose  tribunal  he  had  soon 
to  appear,  he  would,  with  all  dutiful  respect,  have  said,  "  Sise,  it  is  my 
duty  to  assume  that  you  understand  that  which  I  think  your  duty  better 
than  I  do ;  the  advice  I  have  given  is  from  my  soul  and  conscience  what  I 
ought  to  give  you ;  I  am  bound  to  defer  to  your  judgment,  but  I  cannot 
entangle  myself  with  the  consequences  which,  in  my  after-life,  must  attach 
to  other  advice,  and  I  cannot  go  out  of  this  room  without  resigning  ioto 
your  hands  the  seals  of  office,  which  compel  me  to  tender  you  my  advice. 
I  have  given  my  Sovereign  my  best  advice,  according  to  my  humble  judg- 
ment, and  as  it  is  not  approved  of,  it  is  my  duty  to  resign."  Could  ibeir 
Lordships  suppose,  knowing  as  they  must  what  was  going  on  in  this  ooai> 
try,  that  this  measure  was  the  limit  to  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  go 
if  they  acceded  to  it  ?  The  present  bill  destroyed  the  chureh-ratea  as  sow 
collected  in  Ireland ;  and  every  man  who  read  the  -oewspBpeta  must  per- 
ceive, that  the  moment  was  not  far  distant  when  no  more  CfauicSKnies 
could  be  collected  in  England.  The  principles  of  the  Constitution  called 
on  every  man  to  come  forward  in  support  of  the  Qmrch.  He  conceived 
that  it  should  be  taken  as  an  axiom,  that  every  man  ought  to  be  a  member 
of  some  Church  or  other ;  for  if  the  obligations  of  religion  were  loosened, 
then  every  man  might  be  told  to  think  as  he  pleased  on  religion,  and  what, 
he  would  ask,  could  be  expected  to  result  from  such  a  licence  ?  He  ad- 
mitted that 'there  ought  to  be  a  free  toleration  in  religion,  beeanae  rdi(p«L 
was  a  question  between  a  man's  conscience  and  his  God ;  but  that  toleration 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  established  religion  of  the  country, 
or  to  bring  it  into  such  contempt  as  to  prove  its  destruction.  If  God  gave 
him  sufficient  length  of  life,  he  would  enter  his  protest  against  the  bill, 
being  determined  that  his  countrymen  should  know  he  was  no  party  to  such . 
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a  proceeding  :  and  lie  was  determined  hot  to  be  selfrconvieted  of  having 
neglected  liis  duty.* 

The  Portuguese  enlistment  question  was  again  before  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  30th  of  July,  when  the  part  taken  in 
the  debate  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  reference  to  Captain 
Napier,  having  appeared  to  favour  the  principle  of  foreign  en- 
listment^ oontrary  to  the  King's  proclamation, 

Liord  Eldon  said  he  conld  not  admit  that  the  illustrious  Duke,  or  any 
other  Peer,  was  at  liberty,  by  countenancing  the  conduct  of  that  gallant  in- 
dividiia]  in  this  respect,  to  assist  in  counteracting  his  Migesty's  procla- 


The  Duke  of  Sussex  intimated  that  there  were  Peers  ready  enough  to 
enlist  men  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Portuguese  contest 

Lord  Londonderry  called  on  the  illustrious  Duke  to  name  those  Peers. 

Lord  EMon,  amidst  cries  of  **  Order,"  told  the  illustrious  Duke,  that 
whoever  might  he  pleased  to  countenance  acts  of  disobedience  to  the 
Sovereign,  he  would,  from  first  to  last,  resist  any  such  attempt 

Soon  afterwards,  on  the  same  evening.  Lord  Grey  moved  the 
third  reading  of  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  BiU.  After  a 
few  words  in  its  support  from  Lord  Headfort, 

Lord  Eldon  addressed  the  House  against  it  He  said  he  founded  himself 
on  the  experience  of  a  long  life,  in  affirming  that  the  prosperity  of  this 
coantry  w^s  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  maintenance  of  an  established 
religion.  The  Protestant  religion  he  considered  to  be  the  best  form  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  he  had  no  more  doubt  than  he  had  of  his  own  existence,  now 
drawing  very  near  to  a  close,  that  the  present  bill  was  calculated  to  under- 
•  mine  the  established  religion  of  this  country.  He  hoped  the  argument, 
that  this  was  a  measure  calculated  to  strengthen  the  Church  by  its  libera- 
Ikyt  would  not  prevail  in  that  Hoqse.  He  held  religious  beUef  to  be  a 
thing  between  God  and  a  man's  own  conscience ;  but  it  must  at  the  same 
liiBe  be  allowed  that  a  man,  having  acquired  the  liberty  of  his  own  con- 
acienoe,  was  not  therefore  permitted  to  disturb  the  national  peace  and  the 
national  conscience.  His  first  objection  to  this  bill  was,  that  it  removed 
the  payment  of  the  vestry-cess,  and  placed  it  upon  a  different  class  of  per- 
soos.  He  olgected  to  this,  as  taking  from  the  country  the  liability  to  give 
that  support  to  the  Church  which,  he  contended,  every  man  was  bound  to 
give.  Whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  their  Lordships  as  to  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  conununity,  they  might  rely  upon  it  that  if  the  principle  of 
non*payment  of  rates,  because  of  a  difference  in  religious  belief,  were  once 
established,  many  would  be  found  to  leave  the  Church  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  burtiien.  The  union  between  the  two  countries  never  would 
have  taken  place  if  this  measure  could  have  been  foreseen.   The  Protestants 

*  No  protest  of  Lord  Eldon  agsunst  this  bill  appears  to  have  been  put 
upon  the  Jonmals; 
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of  Ireland  never  would  have  given  their  consent  to  tbe  measure  of  die 
Union,  if  they  could  have  anticipated  such  an  attack  upon  the  Established 
Protestant  Church.  This  bill  was  a  direct  fraud  upon  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland, — he  could  give  it  no  other  name.  His  next  objection  to  the  biQ 
was«  that  it  laid  a  tax  upon  the  clergy.  He  could  not  help  looking  back  to 
the  bill  of  1829,  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  as  the  cause  of  the  present  mea- 
sure. Having  regard  to  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  and  especially  to  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in  that  country,  he  must  add,  that  he 
would  rather  increase  than  diminish  the  number  of  Protestant  BiduqA 
He  would  say  nothing  upon .  the  subject  of  the  Coronation  oath;  but  he 
declared  that  he  would  rather  forego  ids  existence  than  support  a  bill 
which,  in  his  opinion,  was  calculated  to  destroy  the  Established  Church 
of  Ireland. 

The  bill  was  passed  that  nigbt^  hj  a  majority  of  135  agaiiist 
81 ;  and  now  stands  on  the  Statute  Book  as  the  3  &  4  WilL  4.' 
c.  37. 

In  the  August  of  this  year,  after  a  short  visit  to  Encombe^ 
be  again  yisited  his  estate  in  Durham^  and  again  suffered  grea^ 
depression  of  spirits  from  the  associations  connected  with  the 
place. 

"  I  have  had/'  said  he  to  Mrs.  Forster,  who  joined  him  in  the 
North,  "  a  vault  made  at  the  church  which  I  built  at  Encombe. 
There  rests  my  wife,  there  rests  poor  William  Henry,  and  there 
I  intend  to  rest  myself ;  and  it  cannot  be  long  ere  I  do  so." 

At  intervals,  however,  his  constitutional  gaiety  returned.  In 
one  of  these  cheerful  moods,  on  the  eve  of  his  return  into  Dor^ 
setshire,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Forster, — 

"  I  wish,  Mary,  you  could  be  with  us  to-night  at  Borough- 
bridge,  to  have  some  conversation  with  the  landlady*  I  was 
very  much  amused  with  her  last  year.  When  I  arrived,  I  sent 
for  her,  and  asked,  *  If  she  knew  me,*  and  she  said,  *  No,  she 
did  not.' — *  I  answered,  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  that,  for 
the  last  time  I  had  seen  her,  she  was  three  years  old.' — *  Tben, 
Sir,'  said  she,  *  how  is  it  possible  I  should  know  you  ?* — ^  Why/ 
I  answered,  *  I  did  not  know,  but  she  must  be  very  forgetfuL* 
Then  I  asked  her  if  she  remembered  to  have  heard  of  a  gentle- 
man who  used  to  come  there  to  fish,  a  Sir  John  Scott.'  *  Sir/ 
said  she,  *  I  hear  great  things  of  him :  he  became  a  Member  of 
Parliament ;  then  he  became  a  Lord,  and  I  don't  know  what' 
So  I  told  her  I  was  this  same  Sir  John  Scott.  Oh,  she  did  not 
know  what  to  do ;  she  wanted  me  immediately  to  go  into  the 
largest  room  in  the  house.  That  I  declined,  for  I  told  her  I 
preferred  the  comfortable  small  one  I  was  in.     But  when  I  went 
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to  bed^  I  found  she  had  taken  care  to  put  me  in  a  large  enough 
roam.  Then  she  came  to  ask  ^  if  she  might  tell  her  husband  ? ' 
Well,  I  said  that  if  I  caused  a  mjsterj  between  husband  and 
wife,  I  did  not  know  what  might  happen,  therefore  I  would 
allow  her  to  tell  him  who  I  was,  and  away  she  went.  The  next 
morning,  before  I  set  off,  she  came  to  ask  me  to  go  into  the 
garden  with  her,  for  she  was  sure  she  had  something  I  would 
like  to  see.  So  she  took  me  to  a  bed  of  flowers,  dahlias,  and 
▼ery  superb  they  were,  and  I  admired  them  very  much.  Then 
she  begged  and  entreated  I  would  step  into  the  stable  with  her, 
where  she  had  a  remarkably  fine  bulL  This  I  could  not  under- 
take ;  to  go  and  see  a  bull  was  what  I  rather  would  be  excused 
doing  ;  so  I  retiuTied  to  my  sitting-room,  and  there  I  had  not 
sat  long,  before  I  saw  the  bull  paraded  past  the  window.  Our 
poor  landlady  was  so  sure  I  would  like  to  see  this  bull,  that  she 
actually  had  caused  it  to  be  brought  before  my  window ;  and 
upon  my  word  I  must  say  it  was  a  most  noble  animal — Oh,  we 
shall  have  some  fun  with  her  to-night.** 

From  Rusheyford  he  returned  to  Dorsetshire,  where  Lord 
and  Lady  Encombe  passed  the  greater  part  of  September  with 
him.  At  the  end  of  that  month  he  visited  London,  and  took 
Earley  Court  on  his  way  back  to  Dorsetshire.  Of  his  visit 
there  he  writes  thus  to  his  grandson  after  his  return  home : — 

(Franked  October  8th,  1833.) 
**  I  found  myself  obliged  to  be  with  my  brother  *  early  on  Friday 
morning.  I  staid  that  day  with  him  and  the  next  I  was  so  distressed 
with  the  state  I  found  him  in  as  to  mental  health,  (though,  as  to  bodily 
health,  uncommonly  stout,)  that  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  leaTe  Earley 
Cqiort  on  the  Saturday  evening,  as  I  really  could  not  bear  the  state  I  was 
in»    I  got  here  on  Monday  night*' 

Lord  and  Lady  Encombe  spent  the  month  of  November  with 
him  in  Dorsetshire :  and  as  Parliament,  which  had  been  pro- 
rogued on  the  29th  of  August,  was  not  to  re-assemble  till  the 
4th  of  February  1834,  Lord  Eldon  might  have  enjoyed  a  long 
interval  of  quiet  in  the  coimtry,  but  for  the  importunity  of  a 
J^.  Dicas,  an  attorney,  who  insisted  on  bringing  up  the  vener- 
able Earl,  as  a  witness  on  the  trial  of  an  action  commenced  by 
Mr.  Dicas  himself  against  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  for  false 
JDiprisonment,  under  a  warrant  issued  by  Lord  Brougham  when 

•  Lord  StoweU. 
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sitting  in  Bankraptcj.  It  was  on  the  question  how  far  such  a 
warrant  was  consistent  with  law  and  practice,  that  Mr.  Dicas 
sought  to  obtain  Lord  £ldon's  evidence.  Lord  Eldon,  to  whom 
he  sent  a  subpoena,  explained  very  fully,  by  letter,  that  inde- 
pendently of  the  annoyance  to  him  in  point  both  of  conyenience 
and  of  health,  his  attendance  for  the  object  proposed  oould  be 
of  no  avail  in  the  action,  the  question  of  legality  being,  sdel^ 
for  the  Judge;  but  the  plaintiff  persisted  in  requiring  h^ 
presence,  and  he  came  to  London  accordingly.  The  action  was 
tried  on  the  3rd  of  December.  When  Lord  Eldon  appeared  oo 
the  Bench,  which  is  the  usual  place  for  Peers  visiting  a  Court 
of  Justice,  the  whole  Bar  respectfully  rose,  with  one  accord, 
from  their  seats.  When  he  stood  up  to  be  sworn,  the  Bar  again 
simultaneously  rose.  He  was  interrogated  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
Baron)  Piatt,  the  leading  counsel  for  tibie  plaintiff,  about  his  re- 
collection of  certain  points  of  practice  as  they  had  been  in  his 
own  Chfmcellorship.  He  stated  that  he  could  not  distinctly 
recollect  these  points  at  such  a  distance  of  time ;  bat  that  he 
could  not  hope  to  have  so  conducted  the  business  of  his  Court, 
as  not  to  have  made  some  mistakes  in  a  period  of  almost  five- 
and-twenty  years  during  which  he  had  held  the  Great  Seal; 
though  he  was  not  aware  of  any  particular  instance  in  which 
errors  had  been  committed  by  him.  At  the  close  of  his  examin* 
ation  in  chief,  he  added,  '^  I  am  not  a  willing  witness.  I  thought 
**  it  my  duty  to  comply  when  I  was  simmioned  by  a  subpoena ; 
'^  but  at  my  age,  and  the  distance  I  was  at,  I  should  have  hardly 
'^  been  willing  to  come,  unless  I  had  considered  it  to  be  a  duty 
*^  between  man  and  man."  It  fell  to  Sir  John  (afterwards  Lord) 
Campbell,  at  that  time  Solicitor-General,  who  led  for  the  de* 
fendant  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  to  cross-examine  Lord  Eldon. 
The  learned  Solicitor  began  by  saying,  *^  Allow  me,  in  the  name 
^'  of  the  Bar,  to  express  the  satisfaction  we  all  have  in  the 
'^  honour  of  seeing  your  Lordship :"  and  then  proceeded  with 
his  cross-examination.  When  it  concluded.  Lord  Eldon,  who 
had  given  his  evidence  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  retired :  and  as 
he  withdrew,  the  Bar  again  expressed  their  reverence,  by  rising 
from  their  seats  as  before.  This  was,  probably,  the  only  ease  in 
which  it  ever  happened  that  a  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Brougham)^ 
was  defendant ;  an  ex-Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Eldon),  a  wit- 
ness ;  and  another  ex-Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  the 
Judge* 
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Xord  Eldon  to  Mr,  Commissary  Gordon,  —  (Extract) 
«  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  very  kind  expression  of  your  very 
kind  wishes  respecting  my  health.  My  dear  Sir,  advanced  nearly  thirteen 
years  beyond  the  three  score  years  and  ten,  $ftar  which  the  best  authority 
tells  us  all  is  but  labour  and  sorrow,  I  have  little  to  hope ;  and,  precious 
parts  of  my  family  having  fallen  before  me  and  gone  to  their  rest,  I  have 
little  anxiety  as  to  more  than  exemption  from  severe  bodily  pain. 

**  My  brother^  bodily  health  continues  very  good,  but  I  fear  his  imemory 
is  affected. 

**  When  I  look  at  the  state  of  the  country,  and  see,  or  think  I  see,  the 
Monarchy, — the  Peerage,  —  the  owners  of  property,  sinking,  —  I  fear  in- 
evitably sinking, — under  the  rule  and  domination  of  Democrats,  I  have 
no  oomfiyrt  in  looking  forward. 

^  Man  can  do  nothing  for  us  now  that  will  be  effectual,  unless  that 
Power  which  can  still  the  raging  of  the  sea  should  interpose  to  protect  the 
country  against  the  madness  of  the  people. 

**  I  shall  give  most  particular  attention  to  what  your  letter  represents 
respecting  the  marriage  cases  and  divorces  in  Scotland,  and  the  Birtwhistle 
case ;  —  I  doubt  without  much  utility.  Years  have  passed  since  I  was 
thought  a  lawyer,  —  at  least  if  I  can  judge  by  the  indisposition  manifest  to 
listen  to  my  bumble  sentiments  on  law  subjectik 

"Wishing  you  —  heartily  wishing  you— many,  many  happy  new 
years,  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  with  the  sincerest  regard  and  respect, 

"Yours, 

"  Elsok. 
"  Dec.  13th,  1833. 
"  Encombe,  Dorset'* 
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CHAPTER  LYm. 

1834, 

The  declining  health  of  Lord  Grenville  hfid  made  it  probable 
that  a  vacancy  would  soon  occur  in  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
University  of  Oxford ;  and  some  of  Lord  Eldon's  old  supporters 
had  suggested  to  him,  through  Lord  Sidmouth,  that  he  should 
then  allow  himself  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  candidate*  His 
motives  in  declining  this  invitation  are  thus  stated  bj  the 
present  Earl : — 

"  When,  at  different  illnesses  of  Lord  Grenville,  the  same 
subject  had  been  broached  to  Lord  Eldon,  after  his  final  resig- 
nation of  the  Great  Seal,  I  can  well  remember  his  naming  it  to 
me  as  a  thing  for  which  he  had  grown  too  old ;  that  should  he 
thus  late  in  life  be  elected  to  this  office,  it  could,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  add  comparatively  but  little  honour  to  one  who 
had  held  the  Great  Seal  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  that 
however  unlikely  any  opposition  might  appear,  yet  should  any, 
by  the  remotest  chance,  start  up,  it  would  at  all  events  be  a 
great  drawback  from  the  honour ;  that  the  bare  possibility  of  a 
defeat,  which  might  form  the  closing  scene  of  his  public  life, 
would  be  such  a  catastrophe,  that  scarcely  any  thing  conM 
justify  him  in  risking  it. 

"  Lord  Eldon  having  stated  his  views  to  Lord  Sidmoutb,  in 
answer  to  Lord  Sidmouth's  letter  of  Nov.  16th,  1833,  the  latter 
replies  on  Dec.  2nd  : — 

"  *  Your  determination,  I  reluctantly  own,  appears  to  me  to  be  right; 
certain  it  is  that  such  would  have  been  mine,  under  similar  ciroom- 
stances.*  **  | 

I 
Zord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes.-^  (ExiTdufst) 

**  Sunday  (latter  part  of  January  1834.) 
**  We  belieye  here  that  Grey  has  tendered  his  resignation,  on  account  of 
differences  in  the  Cabinet  —  but  the  lovers  of  good  places  and  their  emolu- 
ments, like  other  lovers,  know  how  to  settle  quarrels  which  they  wis&  had 
never  begun. 

'*  I  take  it  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will  certainly  be  the  Chancellor 
of  Oxford.    It  is  singular  that  the  wannest  supporters  of  the  author  of  the 
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Roman  Catholic  bill  seem  to  be  those  who,  on  account  of  that  anti-Protes- 
tant measure,  threw  oat  Peel  from  his  sitoation  of  M.  P." 

Lord  Grenville's  death  had  taken  place  on  the  12th  of  Ja- 
nuary, and  on  the  29th  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  having 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  University,  was  elected  without  a 
competitor. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J.  BanAcs.  — (Extract) 

"  Saturday  (Feb.  8th,  1834). 
"  The  new  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  gave  his  dinner 
jesterday,  upon  being  sworn  into  office.  Being  asked  as  High  Steward,  I 
thought,  it  right  to  go*  There  were  a  great  many  Heads  of  the  Colleges 
from  Oxford.  Those,  who  did  not  come  from  that  place,  were  the  Chai)- 
ceQor  of  Cambridge,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  the  Chancellor  of  Dublin, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland;  the  High  Steward  of  Oxford,  Lord  Eldon;  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  the  Duke  of  Beaufort ;  Lord  Talbot ;  Lord 
Sidmouth ;  the  two  members  for  the  University,  and  one  or  two  others. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  proposed  my  health  in  a  very  handsome  speech, 
and. I  addressed  the  company  in  an  answer  of  thanks,  in  a  way  I  hope 
tolerably  good,  and  very  well  received.  The  attendance  was  fatiguing,  but 
to-day  I  am  not  the  worse  for  it.  I  was  invited  as  High  Steward  to  attend 
the  great  ceremonial  in  June  at  Oxford  ;  but  that  would  be  too  much  for 
me,  and  I  should  have  no  pleasure  in  it" 

In  his  next  letter  to  Lady  Frances,  on  the  10th  of  February, 
be  addS} 

**  The  members  of  the  different  Colleges,  present  at  the  dinner,  were 
**  very  respectful  and  kind  to  me." 

The  King  opened  the  Session  of  Parliament  on  the  4th  of 
February.  This  Session  was  the  last  in  wliich  Lord  Eldon's 
strength  permitted  him  to  take  any  part  in  debate.  A  meeting 
of  the  Trades*  Unions  of  the  metropolis  had  been  held  in 
Copenhagen  Fields  on  the  21st  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding in  procession  to  the  office  of  the  Home  Department, 
with  a  petition  in  favour  of  certain  offenders  who  had  been  con- 
victed at  the  Dorchester  Assizes  of  administering  unlawful 
oaths.  The  march  of  the  petitioners,  who  were  said  to  he 
30,000  strong,  through  the  streets  of  London,  collected  vast 
crowds  and  created  much  alarm.  Lord  Melbourne,  then  Home 
Secretary,  gave  directions  that  their '  petition  should  not  be 
received  while  those  disquieting  circumstances  continued  :  aifd 
the  persons  entrusted  with  it  were  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
Home  Office  and  disperse  their  party.   On  the  24th  the  petition 
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was  presented  by  a  small  depytatioii,  and  laid  before  the  JGltf 
in  the  usual  way.  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  on  the  d8% 
adverted  to  this  matter  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and.  Lord  M^ 
bourne  having  intimated  a  general  opinion,  with  respect  to  tte 
hftbitual  Sunday  marches  of  the  Trades'  Unions,  that  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Government  with  these  processions  would  not  be 
legal  so  long  as  the  persons  taking  part  in  them  should  conaidt 
no  direct  violation  of  the  laws. 

Lord  ESdon  said  be  could  not  refrain  firom  offering  a  few  observatioiif  to 
their  Lordships  on  this  sofcgect  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  ihey  were  hMBg 
sight  of  all  the  settled  principles  on  which  a  country  onght  to  be  gOTemed. 
The  mnltitade  assembled  the  other  daj,  whose  aspect  was  that  of,  fane, 
coaM.  not  bat  weaken  Ibe  Ckwernment ;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  tiie 
assembling  of  large  nnmbers  in  tins  menadng  namier  was  in  itself  an  of- 
lience.  If  snch  an  opinion  had  been  stated  firom  the  months  of  the  Judges 
of  Kng^and,  it  would  hare  been  of  infinite  nse :  it  could  not  have  faSied  to 
produce  a  most  important  effect.  He  agreed,  that  if  the  subjects  of  die 
country  lawMly  met  to  discuss  thdr  grievances,  their  numbers  would  not 
make  snch  a  meeting  illegal ;  but  if  they  met,  —  as  their  Lordships  were 
told  (in  those  sources  of  authority  which  they  had  the  misfortune  to  refer 
to  every  morning  of  their  lives,)  these  men  did  meet,  —  their  purpose  was 
unlawful.  Their  Lordships  were  told,  that  meetings  had  been  held  to  re- 
fuse the  payment  of  certain  taxes.  They  should,  perhaps,  soon  be  told, 
that  meetings  had  been  held  to  refuse  the  payment  of  all  taxes  whatever. 
He  asserted,  that  these  meetiags  superseded  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment The  peopld  had  a  right  to  a  discussion  of  their  grievances ;  hut 
that  any  class  of  men  should  join  together  to  declare  that  they  would  dis- 
obey the  law,  was,  he  asserted,  an  offence  against  the  law.  Neither  had 
any  men  a  right  to  meet  together  to  constndn  others  to  adopt  a  particolar 
course  in  their  business.  He  would  Ulnstrate  his  meaning  by.  a  case.  — 
He  had  a  right,  as  an  individual,  to  say,  *'  I  live  ui  a  certain  street,  and  I 
"  will  not  employ  a  single  tradesmen  in  that  street ; "  but  he  should  have 
no  right  to  come  down  to  that  House,  and  say  to  every  Noble  Lord  in  it, 
'*  Let  us  agree  not  to  deal  with  a  single  tradesman  in  that  particular  street ; " 
for  that  would  be  a  conspiracy,  and  all  who  johied  in  it  would  be  liable  to 
be  punished  for  a  conspiracy.  He  hoped  their  Lordships  would  not  allow 
those  meetings.  He  solemnly  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  —  and  he  con- 
sidered, from  the  high  judicial  station  which  he  had  had  the  honour  of 
holding,  he  would  not  be  justifiable  in  withholding  that  opinion,  —  that 
such  meetings  were  illegal,  and,  if  not  opposed,  would  be  attended  with 
nuschief. 

A  bill  was  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  this  Session,  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  disfranchise  the  whole  body  of  the 
freemen  of  Liverpool  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  some 
among  them.    The  measure  seems  to  have  been  ultimate^ 
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"Wlmfedoned;  but  while  it  was  in  progress,  on  tbe  l6t  of  May,  a 
-4lteevidsicm  arose  upon  it,  in  the  course  of  which, 

Ixxrd  £ldon  begged  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  object  cd  this  biU. 
li  seemed  to  have  been  found  oat  in  1834  that  some  fre^nen  of  Liyerpocd, 
Iprevioos  to  the  passing  of  the  Befoim  Bill,  had  been  cornipt,  and  beoaoae 
tliose  few  freemen  had  been  corrnpt,  they  were  called  pn  to  disfranchise 
tke  'Whole  of  the  freemen  of  Liyerpool,  innocent  as  well  as  goihy.  Ihait 
saoh  a  bill  had  erer  befaie  been  snbmitted  to  ParliaHient  he  did  not  be- 
Ueire.  He  was  an  old  man,  and  it  might  perhnps  be  said  was  too  fond  of 
the  inatitations  of  his  country ;  bat  he  recollected  that  Lord  Mansfi^d. 
wbeai  Chief  Justice  of  the  Coort  of  King*s  Bench,  said,  that  all  new  laws 
40iQ  $iie  su^eet  of  bribery  were  nsdess,  because  the  common  law  was  suffi- 
cient to  overtake  those  guilty  of  that  offence.  Bat  upon  that,  Charles 
James  Fox  said,  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  disfranchise  those 
Sailty  of  bribery,  unless  an  act  was  passed  to  point  out  to  the  people,  that 
iSor  bribery  they  should  be  liable  to  the  punishment  of  disfranchisement,  in 
atdditioQ  to  what  they  were  liable  to  by  the  common  law.  In  ^e  same 
.  manner,  he  himself  was  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  punish  all  parties 
for  the  offence  of  a  few.  He  could  not  consent  to  confound  the  innocent 
irith  the  guilty. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J,  Bankes, 

*<  Tuesday  (May  27th,  1834). 

"  The  Ministers  were  beaten  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  night  by  a 
majority  of  61,  upon  a  very  important  point ;  but  go  on  they  do  and  will. 
This  is  quite  a  new  way  in  our  history  of  public  conduct 

**  Our  Sovereign  Lord,  we  are  told,  is  about  to  hare  a  review  at  Windsor, 
one  proceeding  in  which  is  to  be  an  attack  upon  Windsor  Castle,  in  the 
nature  of  a  siege,  by  the  troops  who  are  to  capture  it  This  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous piece  of  f(^y. 

"  Now  rU  give  you  an  anecdote  of  our  friend  1?incher.  There  being 
t>elow  stairs  a  good  many  beetles,  it  was  thought  expedient  by  Smith  to 
get  a  hedgehog,  in  order  to  have  them  destroyed.  Pinch  did  not  like  this 
new  visitor — and  was  for  attacking  it ;  but  it  proved  rather  a  disagreeable 
morsel)  from  its  quills,  in  Pinch's  mouth ;  and  by  management  he  lias  got 
very  intimate  with  it,  and  they  commune  in  a  friepdly  manner,  and  Pinch 
is  very  happy  with  his  new  acquaintance. 

**  I  have  been  very  many  hours  in  Parliament  lately :  it  relieves  me,  so 
&r,  that  I  am  forced  out  of  all  thoughts  about  myself  for  the  time  being. 
More  to-morrow.  I  am  so  urged  about  appearing  at  the  installation  at 
Oxford,  that  I  begin  to  believe  it  next  to  impossible  to  escape  altogether.'* 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  ^aiiA«.— (Extract) 

(May  28th,  1834.) 
"  I  hear  that  the  Ministers,  as  to  some  of  whom  we  heard  so  positively 
that  they  had  resigned,  have  made  up  their  quarrel.     The  fact  seems  to 
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be  that  they  have,  by  their  measures,  fiiUen  so  far  short  of  doing  aHthll 
the  radicals  expected  of  them,  that,  if  any  of  them  quitted,  they  coiddafll 
tell  how  to  get  persons  to  supply  their  places :  —  and,  on  the  other  haa^ 
nobody,  as  a  new  Ministry,  if  they  all  resigned,  could  undertake  Urn 
Govemment  The  present  Parliament  would  not  support  new  Ministefj^ 
as  being  altogether  or  nearly  altogether  republicans :  and  new  Ministeife 
now,  10/.  householders  being  so  numerous,  could  not  get  a  House  of  Com* 
mons  better  than  the  deplorably  bad  one  we  now  have.  There  is  nodiing 
for  the  country  but  the  efficacy  of  our  prayers,  *  O  save  the  countrf. 
Heaven  !'  —  if  our  prayers  could  be  of  any  avail.  How  different  in  the 
time  of  poor  Pitt,  whose  memory  will  be  celebrated  by  a  Pitt  Club  to- 
morrow I  In  discharge  of  my  pledge,  given  near  thirty  years  ago,  that  I 
would  attend  the  annual  commemoration  as  long  aa  I  lived,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  attend." 

Lord  Eldon  had  been  misinformed  as  to  the  termination  of 
.the  ministerial  differences  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  letter. 
On  the  day  before  he  wrote  it,  the  final  resignations  of  four  of 
the  Ministers  were  already  given  in.  Mr.  Ward,  then  member 
for  St.  Alban's,  had  announced  his  intention  to  move,  on  the 
27th  of  May,  by  which  he  was  to  propose  the  passing  of  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  temporal  pos- 
sessions of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  (reduced  as  they 
had  been  by  the  Temporalities  Bill  of  the  preceding  year)  still 
exceeded  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people,  and  that  the  distri- 
bution of  Church  property  was  a  matter  for  the  discretion  of 
Parliament.  This  avowal  of  an  intention  to  seize,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  to  appropriate,  Church  property  for  Civil  purposes,  gave 
alarm  to  the  more  scrupulous  section  of  the  Cabinet :  and  on 
the  day  of  the  motion.  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord 
Bipon,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  unable  to  acquiesce  in  the 
principle  of  "  fLppropriatioriy^  besought  the  King's  permission 
to  quit  their  offices.  They  were  succeeded  respectively  by  Mr. 
Spring  Rice,  Lord  Auckland,  Lord  Carlisle,  and  Lord  Conyng- 
.  ham,  the  last  taking  no  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  The  Ministry,  so 
modified,  went  on  till  July,  when  certain  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  L*ish  affairs  induced  the 
resignation  of  Earl  Grey,  the  only  Cabinet  Minister  resolutely 
determined  on  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  law  in  Ireland. 
The  rest  of  the  Whig  Cabinet,  though  thrown  into  temporary 
confusion  by  the  loss  of  their  leader,  soon  settled  themselves 
again  ;  and,  being  gathered  under  the  wings  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
went  quietly  through  the  remainder  of  the  Session. 
'  Lord  Eldon  fulfilled  the  intention  expressed  by  him  in  the 
^  foregoing  letter,  of  attending  the.  anniversary  pf  the  Pitt  Club 
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mt  the  29tli ;  but  it  was  for  the  last  time.  His  strength  was 
Aow  no  longer  equal  to  that  sort  of  exertion.  He  appears  to 
have  been  present  at  every  anniversary  from  1808  to  1834,  both 
included,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1810  and  1815. 
There  was  no  commemoration  in  1830,  King  George  IV.  being 
then  in  his  last  illness. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  Lord  Eldon's  birth-day,  his  family  dined 
with  him.  Lord  Encombe  had  a  note  from  him  the  day  before, 
saying, 

•*  Dear  Encombe, 
"  To  be  as  fashionable  as  I  can  be,  —  a  thing  I  have  always  aimed  at, 
—  I  trouble  you  to  say  that  I  shall  dine  on  the  4th  at  half  past  six  instead 
of  six. 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"  EU)0N." 

Lord  Ehion  to  Lady  F.  «7.  Bankes. 

«  June  5th  (1834). 
"  I  wish  I  deserved  half  the  attention  which  was  shown  to  me  yesterday 
on  accoant  of  my  birth-da]r»  personally  and  by  letters  from  different  parts 
of  the  cotrntry.  I  suppose  I  may  have  enemies — that  there  may  be  some 
who  don't  think  I  deserve  to  have  a  good  opinion  entertained  of  me  ;  but  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  take  the  community  through,  I  could 
almost  confidently  assert  that  you  would  with  diflficulty  find  another  indi- 
vidual who  receives,  even  from  his  enemies,  so  many  demonstrations  of 
kindness  and  regard. 

"  Pincher's  duty.  —  He  treats  his  play -fellow  with  much  tenderness, 
and  brings  him  —  the  hedge-hog — up  stairs  in  his  mouth  to  show  him  to 
me." 

It  had  been  resolved  by  the  Government,  in  order  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  further  measures  on  the  subject  of  the  Msh 
Church,  to  issue  a  Commission,  for  inquiring  into  the  propor- 
tion between  the  endowments  and  the  spiritual  wants  of  all  the 
parishes  in  L*eland,  and  for  ascertaining  the  numbers  of  the 
Protestant  and  Homan  Catholic  population  in  each.  This  Com- 
mission being  made  the  subject  of  a  motion  by  Lord  Wicklow 
in  the  House  of  Lords, 

Lord  Eldon  desired  to  say,  that,  if  there  were  any  of  their  Lordships,  or 
any  portion  of  his  countrymen,  who  regarded  his  opinion  as  an  old  lawyer, 
he  did  there,  in  his  place,  solemnly  deny  that  the  State  had  any  right  to 
appropriate  the  property  of  the  Church  at  all.  If  there  were  any  who 
-would  value  his  opinions  when  he  was  gone  from  amongst  them,  he  now 
left  it  behind  him  as  his  solemn  and  deliberate  declaration,  that  no  lawyer 
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oa  earth  coold  proTe  that,  aeoording  to  any  known  pfrinciple  of  lair,  Hn 
alleged  surplus  could  be  appropriated  to  any  other  than  Church  purpoea," 

Extracts  of  Letters  from  Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  T,  J,  Banhts. 

**  Saturday  (June  7tfa,  1834> 
**  We  had  a  Tery  interesting  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  nig^t.  The 
nature  of  the  motion,  which  was  made  by  Lord  Wicidow  in  a  yrerj  gooi 
iq>eecli,  naturally  introduced,  as  combatants  upon  the  floor,  the  Hfjawtew 
who  hare  remained  in,  and  the  Ifinisters  who  hare  gone  oat  lliey  taikei 
of  their  feelings  of  kindness  for  each  other,  as  if  they  had  been  sweetiicarta 
parted.  Lord  Grey  talked  as  if  he  meant  that  the  Protestant  Chozch  ef 
Ireland  should  divide  good  things  with  axoiher  dmreh  in  Ireland.  The 
ex-ministers  insisted  against  any  of  the  good  things  of  the  Church,  if  tfaeie 
was  erer  so  much  too  much  belonging  to  it,  being  taken  from  it  Gfey 
insisted  that  the  State  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  what  the  Church  had  too 
much,  as  the  State  thought  proper.  There  was  little  opportunity  for  aa  old 
lawyer  to  speak.  I  only  therefore  said,  that  I  absolutely  denied  the  r*^ 
— right  and  arbitrary  power  are  two  very  different  things,  — hot  I  toddly 
denied  that,  according  to  law,  the  State  had  any  such  right  I  did  not  know 
whether  (i^  when  hereafter  the  great  debate  upon  this  important  sulgect 
should  come  on,  I  should  not  be  personally  present)  the  House  iroold  do 
me  the  honour  to  remember  that,  as  an  old  lawyer,  I  in  my  place  depied 
the  right  of  the  State  to  exercise  any  such  power  of  dispomng  of  Chmch 
property  as  was  claimed ;  bat  that  I  was  determined  to  take  the  cbaaee  of 
its  being  recollected. 
«<  To-morrow  evening  I  go  part  of  the  way  to  Oxford.^ 

*<  Sunday  (June  8th,  1834). 

^  From  Maidenhead  to-morrow  morning  I  go  to  Oxford,  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  I  are,  on  that  day,  to  dine  with  the  Vice  Chancellor,  at  his 
house  in  University  College,  where  he  gives  us  both  beds,  and  without  more 
company  than  ourselves,  I  believe.  I  am  forced  to  move  a  little  forward 
to-day,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  horses  for  the  whole  journey, 
if  the  whole  is  tried  to-morrow.  The  earnest  desire  expressed  to  me  by  so 
many  of  the  University,  that  I  should  at  least  make  my  appearance  there 
on  this  occasion,  and  tiie  reasons,  of  a  puUic  nature  and  with  relierenee  16 
public  interests,  are  so  strong  Ibr  my  doing  so,  that  repairing  there  has 
appeared  to  me  unavoidable ;  bat,  after  I  have  been  there  enough  to  adUff 
the  reasons  for  my  going  at  all,  I  shall  quit,  and  not  stay  the  boaiMH 
throughout 

**  What  you  will  have  seen  in  the  papers  is  true  enough,  that  I  coold  not 
be  heard  the  other  night  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Indeed  I  made  no  effort 
to  be  heard,  but  if  I  had,  I  should  not  have  succeeded ;  for,  though  my 
head  is  as  capable  of  meditating  upon  weighty  subjects  as  it  ever  was,  and 
my  memory  as  retentive  as  it  ever  was,  my  voice  has  become  (as  at  my 
time  of  life  is  natural,  I  believe  always  the  case)  weaker,  and  yet,  I  assure 
you,  because  I  know  it  will  be  a  comfort  so  to  assure  you,  that  my  general 
strength  and  health  are  a  great  deal  improved  -  indeed,  no  vHtsaAoa  to  it 
has  been  spared  by  my  medical  adTiaer." 
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In  a  letter  to  Ladj  Frances,  written  on  the  15tli  of  June,  the 
&asy  of  bis  return  to  London  from  the  Oxford  installation,  he 
gires  this  account  of  his  own  movements : 

**  Sunday  (June  15th,  1834 ;  written  from  London). 

*<  In  my  way  to  Oxford  I  met  with  nothing  to  make  my  journey  difficult, 
iaiR  I  arrived  at  Henley,  where  I  found  carriages  of  all  descriptions  stopped 
€bT  want  of  horses, — ladies  and  gentlemen  and  noblemen  strolling  about, 
"fill  1^066  horses  that  had  been  written  for  and  promised  should  come  back 
ttom  tiie  next  stage  towards  Oxford,  to  which  the  poor  horses  had,  poor 
ftUows  I  taken  two  journeys  in  the  course  of  the  morning  and  back  again, 
and  should  be  ready  to  undertake  a  third.      As  I  was  to  dine  at  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's,  a  Henley  man,  not  an  innkeeper,  accommodated  ine  with  a 
pair  of  his  own,  and  I  got  to  Benson,  and  from  thence  to  Oxford,  with 
mother  pair  from  the  inn  at  Benson,  but  so  tired,  poor  fellows  I  that  it  was 
most  distressing  to  see  them  in  my  progress.    I  did  arriye,  however,  at  the 
Yiee-€hancellor's  in  time :   and,  a  little  after,  arrived  also  at  the  Yice- 
Ohancellor's  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He,  as  well  as  I,  was  obliged  to  make 
his  entrance  into  Oxford  with  only  a  pair  of  poor  miserably  tired  hack 
post-horses.     We  were  both  lodged,  throughout  the  whole  time,  at  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  house,  and  our  parties  in  it  were  comfortably  small. 

**  The  next  morning  was  a  fine  morning,  and  the  procession  from  Uni- 
versity College  to  the  Theatre  was  all  on  foot,  through  countless  multitudes 
in  the  streets,  cheering  and  huzzaing  as  we  passed  along.  In  this  pro^ 
cesnon  were  ahnost  all  the  doctors  in  divinity  and  law,  except  the  bishops  ; 
and  in  this,  as  there  generally  are  in  such  spectacles,  some  very  well  dressed 
pickpockets,  one  of  whom  contrived  to  empty  the  pockets  of  Lady  Sid* 
mouth's  maid,  who  unfortunately  had  a  good  deal  of  cash  in  it,  —  I  believe 
about  fifteen  pounds.  This  genteel  pickpocket  was  dressed  in  academical 
gown  and  robes. 

"  The  dinner  that  day  was  given,  and  a  very  splendid  dinner  it  was,  in 
University  College.  I  conjecture  that  we  had  thirty  Peers  or  more  at  ovr 
banquet  The  hall  of  University  College  has  been  put,  by  repairs,  and 
(nmaments,  and  embellishments,  in  a  state  of  perfect  beauty.  We  had  some 
good  speeches  after  dinner,  and  I  did,  in  that  way,  as  well  as  I  could.  The 
uMMyiiy  sat  long,  and  afterwards  most  of  them  went  to  the  concert,  but  I 
did  not  adventure  so  to  do." 

'  The  admission  of  Doctors  in  the  Theatre,  which  had  b^on 
cm  the  Tuesday,  was  continued  on  the  Wednesday.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  particulars  of  the  ceremonial  as  far  as  it  re- 
garded Lord  Eldon  and  his  grandson.  —  Lord  Eldon,  by  virtue 
of  his  ofiice  of  High  Steward,  was  seated  in  the  Theatre  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Chancellor.  When  it  came  to  Lord  En- 
eombe's  turn  to  be  presented  for  receiTing  his  Doctor's  degree, 
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there  was  great  applause,  and  the  looks  of  all  were  turned  to 
Lord  Eldon,  whose  ejes  were  fixed  upon  his  grandson.  Br. 
PhiUimore  as  Law  Professor,  taking  Lord  Encombe  by  the 
hand,  presented  him  to  the  Chancellar  and  Convocation  vnlk 
these  words : 

'^  Insignissime  Cancelkrie,  vosqne  egregii  Procuratores, 
praesento  vobis  prasnobilem  virani,  Johannem  Scott,  Vice- 
Comitem  Encombe,  h  Coll^o  Novo,  Artinm  Magistram,  et 

Honoratissimi  Comitis  de  Eldon ^   This  name  had  scarcely 

passed  the  Professor's  lips,  when  there  arose  a  universal  shont 
of  loud  and  enthusiastic  cheering.  Lord  Mdon  had  stood  up 
when  his  grandson  approached,  but  was  quite  overcome  by  this 
burst  of  kind  feeling  toward  himself  and  his  family.  Leaning 
his  arm  on  the  cushion  of  his  desk,  he  covered  his  face.  When 
the  first  applause  had  subsided,  the  Professor  resumed — 
*'  Comitis  de  Eldon  "  —  but  a  second  burst  drowned  his  voice 
for  several  minutes  longer.  l>r.  PhiUimore  found  that  it  wouM 
be  quite  impossible  to  get  on  if  he  mentioned  this  name  again, 
so  when  silence  was  obtained  he  continued  —  *^  unicum  Ne- 
potem,  ut  admittatur  ad  gradum Doctoris  injure  Civili,  honoris 
causa." 

The  Doke  of  Wellington,  as  Chancellor,  rising  and  taking 
off  his  cap,  according  to  the  usage,  pronounced  the  formal  ad<* 
mission :  *^  Yir  honoratissime,  ^o,  auctoritate  mea  et  toliiis 
Universitatis,  admitto  te  ad  gradum  Doctoris  in  Jure  Civili, 
honoris  causa."  —  Upon  which  Lord  Encombe,  advancing, 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  Chancellor's  chair,  to  receive  his 
hand.  The  cordiality  of  the  Duke's  manner  in  welcoming  his 
young  friend  drew  fresh  cheers  from  the  assembly :  and  when 
Lord  Encombe,  instead  of  proceeding  at  once  to  his  place 
among  the  Doctors,  turned  aside,  and  taking  Lord  Eldon's 
hand,  bowed  himself  respectfully  and  affectionately  upon  it^  the 
expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  young  nobleman  were  re- 
peated by  the  spectators  more  warmly  still,  in  approbation  of 
the  intelligible  acknowledgment  thus  given  by  him,  of  the  hi^ 
measure  in  which  he  felt  himself  indebted  to  his  grandfather  for 
so  popular  a  reception.  The  aged  Earl,  after  gazing  on  his 
grandson  for  some  moments  with  overflowing  eyes,  again  sank 
his  head  upon  the  desk  before  him  amid  continuing  p€»ls  of  ap- 
plause, and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  from  the  view  of 
the  enthusiastic  multitude.  During  the  cheers,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  reached  across  Lord  Eldon  to  take    Lord  En-t 
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eombe's  hand.  Several  other  noblemen  then  offered  their  greet- 
iogs,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  so  occupied  in  watching 
&!&  heir  of  his  ancient  friend,  that  the  Professor  had  actually 
Jbi^un  the  presentation  of  the  next  candidate,  when  he  perceived 
the  ChanceDor's  back  still  turned  to  him;  upon  which  he 
stopped^  until  he  could  recover  the  Duke's  attention. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes.  _(£xtract} 

"  Wednesday  night  (June  11th,  1834). 
**  This  has  been  a  very  gratifying  day  —  I  have  been  qmte  overcome  by 
the  treatment  I  received  in  the  Theatre  to-day  ;  it  almost  aathorizes  me  to 
say  that  I  have  spent  a  life,  so  as  to  gain  a  degree  of  estimation,  which  I 
had  no  idea  I  possessed.     It  affected  me  extremely." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J,  Bankes.  —  (Extract) 

**  Thursday  (June  12th,  1834). 
"  It  is  quite  overpowering  to  have  met  with  the  congratulations  of  multi- 
tudes, great  multitudes,  here,  upon  the  reception  of  my  name  in  the  Theatre 
yesterday  over  and  over  again.  When  Encombe  had  his  degree,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  received  and  handed  him  up  to  me, 
the  people  calling  out '  Eldon,'  was  affecting  beyond  any  thing  I  ever  met.*' 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Lord  Eldon  some  time  afterwards  to 
Mrs.  Forster,  "  what  charmed  me  very  much  when  I  left  the 
Theatre,  and  was  trying  to  get  to  my  carriage  :  —  one  man  in 
the  crowd  shouted  out,  *  There  is  old  Eldon  —  cheer  him,  for  he 
never  ratted ! '  I  was  very  much  delighted,  for  I  never  did  rat. 
I  will  not  say  I  have  been  right  through  life  —  I  may  have 
been  wrong  —  but  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  consistent." 

Lord  Eldon  left  Oxford  on  the  Friday,  and,  taking  Earley 
Court  in  his  way  home,  passed  Friday  evening  and  Saturday 
there.  Lady  Sidmouth,  writing  to  Mrs.Farrer,  says,  "My 
**  uncle  spent  two  delightful  days  here,  much  to  my  father's 
"  satisfaction.'*  On  the  Sunday,  the  15th,  Lord  Eldon  got  back 
to  Hamilton  Place  and  wrote  that  letter  to  Lady  Frances 
Bankes,  of  which  an  extract  has  already  been  given.  Some 
further  passages  of  it  are  now  subjoined,  in  which  his  narrative 
is  continued,  with  reference  to  Wednesday  the  1 1th  and  to  the 
remaining  days  of  his  Oxford  visit : 

"  During  the  remainder  of  my  stay  at  Oxford  I  moved,  wherever  and 
whenever  I  went,  with  the  Duke  in  bis  carriage.  The  ceremonials  *  began 
i&  the  Theatre  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and  a  large  bevy  of  Doctors 

*  Of  the  Wednesday. 
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in  Civil  Law  were  created :  some  most  loiijdljr  cheered,  some  sliglitlj, 
some  hardly  at  all,  —  the  mnltitade  in  the  Theatre  quite  u] 
*  Bown  wiUi  all  Whig  pickpockets.  Greys,  &c  &c  &c. !'  I  am  told 
scene  among  the  mnltitade  before  -we  got  there  was  the  most  amnsing  pofl? 
sible.  After  we  reached  the  Theatre,  the  whole  ceremonial  was  condneted, 
with  the  greatest  respect  to  us  ;  and  poor  Lord  Eldon  had  a  large  share  of 
it    We  dined  at  Christ  Chnrch. 

*'  The  next  day  we  went  to  chnrch,  and  heard  a  charity  sermon  for  the* 
benefit  of  the  Baddifie  Lifinnary,  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The 
sermon  was  a  good  one,  and  the  collection  for  the  charity,  I  was  told,  was 
exactly  double  what  it  was  when  GreuTille  was  installed  as  Chancelk^ 


We  all  dined  at  St  John's  College,  were  most  snmptuonsly  entertained, 
had  some  good  speeches. 

"  The  morning  when  I  left  Oxford  the  Fellows  of  the  College  desired  to 
wait  upon  me  in  a  body  to  take  their  leave,  which  they  did  in  a  most  giati- 
lying  manner, 

««  Deeply  as  I  have  been  affected  by  what  has  passed,  and  much  as  I  was 
afraid  I  should  be  &tigued,  I  reaJUy  think  I  am  the  better  for  it" 

The  Fellows  here  mentioned  were  those  of  Universily  Col- 
lege, where  he  had  been  educated. 

The  last  Parliamentary  discussion,  in  wMch  Lord  Eldon  tocA 
any  prominent  part,  was  originated  bj  himself.  The  Judges 
had  been  summoned  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  certain 
day,  and  when  they  came,  not  the  Chancellor,  nor  the  Deputy 
Speaker,  nor  any  Law  Lord,  was  present  to  receive  them. 

Lord  Eldon,  on  the  20th  of  Jnne,  complained  of  this  omission,  as  contrar 
vening  both  the  forms  and  the  dignity  of  the  House.  He  announced  his 
intention  to  move  that  the  opinions  of  the  judges  should  never  be  delivered 
in  that  House,  except  in  the  presence  of  some  one  of  the  Lords  named  in 
the  Commission  of  Deputy  Speaker. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  explained  the  accident  by  winch  this  inconvenience 
had  been  incurred. 

Lord  Eldon  said  that  he  himself,  when  obliged  to  be  absent,  had  always 
taken  care  to  communicate  with  the  individual  who  was  to  sit  in  his 
stead. 

Several  other  Peers  having  spoken,  and  there  appearing  to 
be  a  very  general  feeling,  as  expressed  by  the  Duke  of  Curnb^- 
land,  that  such  an  occurrence  would  never  again  take  place,  — 

Lord  Eldon  said,  that  after  what  had  fallen  from  several  Noble  Lords, 
he  should  decline  making  his  motion. 

Lofi  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J,  J7anAe«.  -•  (Extract.) 

"  Saturday  (Jnne  28tfa,  1884). 
"It  pleased  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  world  on  this  day,  three  years  ago, 
to  take  onto  himself  my  poor  dear  Bessy,  the  partner  of  my  life  for  so 
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M&7«  many  lopg  jearq.  HU  will  be  done !  He  will  pardon  sorrow  and 
pe^ — but  not  compliunt  I  wUl  not  complain.  In  sorrow  I  may  grieve. 
mm  J  wrote  this  last  sentence  half  an  hour  ago.  I  am  relieved  by  writing 
%  a|id  by  reflection  upon  my  duty.** 

^'  Of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill,  Lord  Eldon  writes  thus : — 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankea.  —  (Extract) 

*'  Wednesday  (July  23rd,  1834). 
**  Heaven  grant  tbaf^s  new.  mode  of  treating  the  poor  and  needy  may 
«ot  brai^  ^nrtb  those  fhuts,  which  I  for  one  anticipate.     They  are  to  pro- 
ceed in  tfais  hazardous  measure  to-night :  bat  *  nnto  their  assembly  mine 
honour  shall  not  be  nnited.'  *** 

The  name  of  Lord  Eldon  occurs  only  three  times  in  the  Par-* 
hamentary  Reports  after  the  20th  of  June  in  this  year,  and  on 
none  of  these  occasions  did  his  speech  exceed  a  few  words.  On 
the  last  of  them,  July  the  25th,  an  intimation  having  been 
thrown  out  by  Lord  Whamcliffe  that  the  Lords,  in  rejecting 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Bill  under  the  circumstances  which 
attended  that  rejection,  had  taken  a  course  likely  to  injure 
them  in  the  confidence  of  the  country. 

Lord  Eldon  begged  to  acquaint  the  Noble  Lord  that  he  had  given  his 
'vote  upon  conscientious  grounds,  and  that  he  was  not  to  be  told  saeh  a 
vote  would  be  injorions  to  their  Lordships  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 

Lord  WhamclifEe  explained,  that  having  voted  conscientiously  himself, 
he  did  not  mean  to  charge  any  one  of  their  Lordships  with  having  voted 
less  conscientiously. 

Lord  Eldon  was  very  popular  with  children.     The  following 
j   letter  is  from  the  grandfather  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  to  the 
I   grandson  in  his  fifth,  a  little  boy  of  Lady  Frances's,  named  Eldon 
Surtees  Baokes. 

"  My  very  dear  little  Eldon,  July  lOih,  1834. 

"  Mamma  sent  me  your  pretty  letter  to  grandpapa.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  it  indeed,  and  I  send  you  my  most  affectionate  love  in  return 
for  it.  I  understand  that  you  put  the  letters  together,  and  that  Mamma 
copied  the  letters  so  put  together  in  her  own  letter  to  me. 

**  I  hope  now  soon  to  see  you,  and  your  dear  brother  and  dear  sister 
soon.     Be  sure  you  give  my  love  to  them,  and  accept  it  yourself 

"  I  am  theirs  and  yours  most  affectionately, 

"Eldon. 
*<  Pincher  sends  you  all  his  love." 

*  ''Unto  their  assembly,  mine  htmonr,  be  not  thou  united.'* —  Genesis, 
chapiXliz.  6. 
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In  the  beginning  of  August,  Lord  Eldon  paid  another 
to  his  Durham  estate ;  and  Miss  Forster,  who  was  with 
there,  says,  "In  1834  my  venerable  uncle  was 
cheerful,  and  appeared  to  have  great  pleasure  in  seeing  vari< 
relations  and  friends.  Our  party  consisted,  in  addition  to 
dear  uncle  Lord  Eldon,  of  my  brother  (Mr.  Forster),  Mr. 
Mrs.  Burdon- Sanderson,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Manisty.  AS} 
passed  a  couple  of  days  with  us  at  Busheyford  and  at  Eldcm. 
*  Well,  Ellen,'  said  Lord  Eldon  to  Miss  Forster,  *  when  you  and 
I  meet  in  the  Newcastle  assembly  rooms,  we  will  open  tlie  haBi 
—  Ellen :  <  Yes,  uncle ;  remember  you  are  engaged  to  me.*—* 
Lord  Eldon :  *I  will  not  forget ;  and  we  will  call  for  "  Jad^f 
aUve,"  —  that  will  be  the  proper  tune  —  "  Jack's  alive." '  ** 

On  his  return  to  Encombe,  about  the  middle  of  August,  be 
meditated  a  visit  to  Lord  Rolle,  at  Bicton,  in  Devonshire ;  but 
this  design,  becoming  known,  led  to  a  plan  for  presenting  him 
with  the  freedom  of  Exeter  at  a  public  meeting,  to  be  followed 
by  a  dinner :  and  the  result  was,  that  being  unwell  and  dis* 
inclined  to  appear  unnecessarily  in  public,  h6  thought  it  best  t» 
give  up  the  Devonshire  excursion  altogether.  The  freedom^ 
however,  was  unanimously  voted  and  sent  to  him ;  and  to  the 
Mayor's  letter,  announcing  this  tribute  of  respect,  he  retumej 
the  following  answer :  — 

"  Sir,  September,  1834. 

"  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive,  upon  my  return  home  the  erening 
before  yesterday,  the  communications  which  have  been  made  to  me  re- 
specting the  unanimous  resolution  in  the  chamber  at  Exeter,  tliat  the 
freedom  of  that  loyal  and  most  respectable  city  should  be  presented  to  me^  I 
in  testimony  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  body  regards  what  they 
are  pleased  to  consider  as  a  long,  useful,  public  life. 

**  I  deem  it  a  very  high  honour  to  have  received  this  testimony,  which  I 
humbly  trust  I  have  through  a  long  and  laborious  life  endeavoured  to 
merit,  by  every  effort  in  my  power  to  secure  for  posterity  those  natioml 
blessings  in  Church  and  State  which  I  have  ever  thought  to  be  the  duty  of 
all  in  this  country  to  preserve  unimpaired.  Of  the  earnestness  of  my  en- 
deavours, nobody,  I  trust,  can  reasonably  doubt  God  grant,  that,  together 
with  the  united  effoits  of  others,  those  endeavours  may  be  sucicessfuL 

"  I  have,  &c.  &c" 

Lord  Stowell's  state  of  mind  had  become  such  that  he  hardly 
understood  the  passing  events  of  the  time.    Lord  Eldon's  letter" 
to  him,  announcing  the  birth  of  Lord  Encombe's  eldest  daughter, 
is  written  with  an  evident  distrust  of  Lord  Stowell's  power  to 
apprehend  it : 
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"My  dear  Brother,  (Aug.  28th,  1834.) 

"I  learn  by  letter,  that  my  grandson,  Lord  Encombe, — who  is  the  only 
ifloa,  you  know,  of  my  deceased  eldest  son,  poor  John,  whose  beautiful 
i^taph  you  wrote,  —  has  had  a  daughter  bom  the  other  day — whose 
I  lorth  renders  me  a  great-grandfather,  a  title  that  makes  me  of  venerable 
years.  Believe  me,  from  my  heart,  dear  brother, 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"  Eldon." 

Lord  Encombe  was  now  in  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  a  re- 
sidence at  Shirley,  near  Croydon.  He  took  possession  in  No- 
vember, when  Lord  Eldon  made  him  a  present  of  the  purchase- 
money  for  the  property  as  it  then  stood. 

Lard  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe,  —  (Extract) 

"Dear  Encombe,  (Franked,  Corfe  Castle,  Nov.  12th,  1834.) 

"  I  now  and  then  peep  into  my  old  school  books.     I  find  TuUy  abusing 

bis  countrymen,  as  heartily  as  I  am  grumbling  at  mine,  for  their  ruinous 
,  practices  and  projects,  to  make  the  wealthy  part  of  the  people  change 

ikces  with  the  poorer  orders,  and  to  convince  the  latter  that  exchange^is 
',  not  robbery,  though  all  is  parted  with  on  one  side,  and  nothing  on  the  other 
I  taken.  I  took  up  to  church  on  Sunday  a  little  old  Greek  Testament, 
I  bopmg  to  read  in  Greek  when  the  clergyman  was  reading  the  second 
I  lesson  in  English,  —  having  strong  spectacles  too ;  —  but  my  eyes  are  so 
I  altered  that  I  found  they  would  not  do,  and  that  I  must  employ  my  ears 
\  only,  for  instruction  of  this  sort." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Miss  Forster,  —  (Extract.) 

«  Dear  Ellen,  Corfe  Castle,  Nov.  14th,  1834. 

"  When  I  wrote  to  your  dear  mother,  I  at  first  intended  to  make  it  a 
joint  letter  to  you  and  her.  But,  seeing  that  all  the  newspapers,  the  New- 
castle papers  among  the  rest,  represented  me  to  be  of  the  tender  age  of 
ninety,  I  was  afi^id  that  she  might  suppose  that  there  might  be  more  of  a 
flirtation  between  two  young  people  than  she  might  altogether  approve. 
I  leave  it  therefore  to  your  good  judgment,  whether  you  will  subject  this 
little  epistle  to  her  perusal.     That  I  am  very  fond  of  you,  you  must  not 


**  I  had  a  very  dull  journey  from  Rusheyford :  how  should  it  be  other- 
wise ?  I  had  left  those  I  liked  to  be  with,  and  I  had  no  company  except 
that  of  an  individual  now  generally  spoken  of  as  *  Poor  old  Eldon.'  Here 
I  arrived,  however,  at  last,  and  got  home  to  my  cottage,  which  being 
situated  in  a  deep  valley,  is  not  seen  tiU  you  reach  the  door  of  the  house. 
I  remember  Dr.  Warren,  when  he  once  came  here  upon  a  medical  visit, 
exclaimed,  *  Well,  I  have  got  to  your  den  at  last!'  In  that  den  I  have 
been  pretty  generally  confined  since  I  entered  it ;  I  am,  however,  as  well 
as  I  can  expect  to  be." 

On  the  10th  of  November  in  this  year,   1834,  the  death  of 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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Earl  Spencer,  the  father  of  Lord  Althorp,  withdrew  the  latter 
from  the  sphere  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  had  acted 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  Government. 
Lord  Melbourne,  in  consequence  of  that  change,  prepared  to 
submit  some  new  arrangements  of  office  to  the  King,  and  pre- 
sented himself  on  the  14th  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  Ma- 
jesty's pleasure  respecting  them.  The  King,  most  unexpectedly, 
declared  his  intention  of  referring  the  re-construction  of  his- 
Ministry  to  the  Duke  of  "Wellington  ;  who,  being  accordingly 
desired  to  wait  upon  his  M^esty,  recommended  that  the  form- 
ation of  the  Government  should  be  committed  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  abroad,  was  instantly  summoned 
home ;  and  the  Government,  in  the  interim,  went  on  provi* 
sionally  imder  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encomhe.  —  (Extract) 

**  Sunday  (Nov.  23d,  1834;  written  at  Encombe). 
"  To  the  moment  I  am  writing,  I  have  had  no  letter  from  those,  who 
would  heretofore  have  courted  my  advice  or  been  civil  enough  to  pretend 
to  ask  it." 

****** 

"  Monday  (Postscript). 
"  Since  I  wrote  what  precedes  this  I  have  had  a  very  civil  letter  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.    It  tells  me  nothing  material ;  and  until  Peel 
comes,  it  could  not  tell  me  any  thing  material*' 

Shortly  after  writing  thus,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Lady  F.  J. 
Bankes, 

"  The  '  Standard ''of  yesterday  contains,  in  an  article  from  some  other 
paper,  that  the  intended  arrangement  for  the  Earl  of  Eldon  has  failed.  No 
such  arrangement  could  have  failed,  for  no  such  was  intended ;  and  Lord 
Eldon  is  too  old,  and  too  wise,  again  to  mingle  in  ministerial  arrangements. ' 
I  think  nothing  will  be  done,  as  to  any  such,  with  respect  to  any  body,  till  J 
Peel  comes  home."  ^ 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe. 

(Written  at  Encombe ;  received  Dec.  4th,  1834.) 
"  Dear  Encombe, 
'*  Though  I  have  nothing  to  write  about,  I  send  my  affections  to  you, 
Louisa,  and  Infantula. 

"  Here  *  the  stormy  winds  do  blow '  tremendously,  and  I  really  thought, 
in  the  last  night,  between  the  wind  and  the  rain,  the  glass  in  my  bed-room 
windows  would  have  been  demolished.  I  lost,  however,  no  panes ;  but 
being  kept  awake  through  the  night,  and  often  getting  out  of  bed,  I  lost 
my  sleep :  and  to-day  I  have  a  return  of  the  pains  ^-  in  my  back." 
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Lord  Stowell's  faculties  were  decaying  rapidly.  Lord  Sid- 
louth,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Eldon  of  the  same  month,  speaks  of 
le  invalid  state  of  Lady  Sidmouth,  in  whom,  though  not  until 
latOT  period  (April  26th  1842),  the  issue  of  Lord  Stowell  be- 
ame  extinct.  He  also  refers  to  the  general  state  of  the 
ountry. 

«*  12th  December,  1834. 
**  The  prospect  is  improving;  but  the  political  horizon  is  not  yet  clear  ; 
or  can  it  ever  be  -what  it  once  was.    Your  niece  is  at  Earley  Court : 

*  As  one  who,  suffering  all,  yet  suffers  nothing.' 
fer  patience  and  equanimity  are  equal  to  her  trials,  which  are  indeed  se> 
■ere  ;  bat  if  they  should  be  continued  much  longer,  they  must,  I  fear, 
veak  her  down." 

Lord  EUon  to  Lady  F.  J.  ^an^.— (Extracts.) 

«  Christmas  Day,  1834. 

**  Yon  may  most  confidently  believe  me  when  I  say  you  have  had,  and 
niH  have,  the  grateful  feelings  of  everybody  in  the  parish  for  the  charities 
vhich  you  have  shown  in  the  matter  of  the  schools  and  in  other  matters 
bere :  yon  deserve  those  grateful  feelings,  and  what  is  really  so  fully  de- 
lerved,  believe  me,  will  never  be  withheld  from  you. 

♦  m  «  «  »  ♦ 

**  Don't,  my  dear  Fan,  allow  your  spirits  to  be  affected  by  any  consider- 
tdons  about  me.  I  say  most  conscientiously  that  if  my  life  is,  —  as  indeed 
I  know,  and  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  it  is, — in  any  way  dependent 
i^on  you,  my  way  long  to  preserve  it  is  to  see  you  enjoying  that  degree  of 
spirits,  which,  under  all  circumstances,  denoting  your  reasonably  good 
health,  will  bestow  such  health,  with  God^s  blessing,  upon  me.  My  reflec* 
^ns,  since  I  came  down  here,  upon  what  I  have  observed  with  reference 
to  you,  my  dear  Fan,  have  worked  such  a  change  in  my  health  for  the 
better,  that  we  have  now  a  very  reasonable  prospect  of  continuance  of  it, 
WKler  Providence,  for  a  time,  of  which  there  was,  in  my  own  judgment, 
'^ly  little  prospect  You,  under  God's  blessing,  may  prolong  my  life,  even 
as  long  as  the  medical  men  comfortably  told  me  it  would  be  prolonged. 
€od  bless  you  —  ever  bless  you  —  ever  bless  you." 

The  two  great  political  parties  had  been  anxiously  preparing 
for  the  expected  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  a  number  of 
respectable  and  influential  magistrates  and  clerg3rmen  of  the 
Southern  division  of  the  county  of  Durham  had  solicited  Lord 
Encombe  to  stand  for  that  district.  This  he  declined,  in  an 
obliging  letter  to  Mr.  Cartwright  of  Norton,  through  whom  the 
invitation  had  been  communicated. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  on  the  9th  of  December  had  arrived  in 
I^ndon  and  accepted  the  offices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  completed  the  composition  of 
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his  Ministry  about  the  end  of  December.  The  Duke,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  Goulbnm,  were  the  Secretaries  of  State 
respectively  for  the  Foreign,  the  Colonial,  and  the  Home  De- 
partments ;  Sir  Henry  Hardinge^  Mr.  Herries,  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Baring,  had  seats  in  the  Cabinet^  the  first  as  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  the  second  as  Secretary  at  War,  and  the  third  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Lord  EUenborough  became 
President  of  the  Lidia  Board  ;  and  Lord  L3mdhurst  was  again 
Lord  Chancellor. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

1835,  1836. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Government,  Sir  Robert  Peel  felt,  as 
did  Lord  Eldon  himself,  that  from  the  great  age  of  the  venerable 
Earl,  any  tender  of  office  to  him  would  be  an  unmeaning  com- 
pliment ;  but,  as  a  mark  of  his  respect,  the  First  Minister  com- 
municated an  outline  of  his  own  political  views  to  Lord  Eldon 
in  a  letter,  of  which  some  extracts  are  subjoined. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  Earl  of  Eldon,— (Extnct.) 

'<  Dear  Lord  Eldon,  Whitehall  Gardens,  Jan.  Ist,  1835. 

"  Tour  long  experience  in  public  life  and  devotion  to  your  pablic  duties 
will,  I  hope,  have  found  an  excuse  for  me,  i^  under  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  was  called  to  England,  and  the  incessant  and  most  harassing  oc- 
cupation in  which  I  have  been  since  engaged  both  night  and  day,  I  have 
appeared  deficient,  through  my  silence,  in  that  respect  which  I  most  sin- 
eerely  entertain  for  you,  and  which,  but  for  the  circumstances  to  which  I 
have  referred,  ought  to  have  and  would  have  dictated  a  much  earlier  com- 
munication to  you  on  the  sulgect  of  the  position  of  public  a&irs,  and  the 
course  which  I  proposed  as  the  King*8  Minister  to  pursue. 

**  That  course  has  been  now  sufficiently  indicated  hy  the  public  declara- 
tions which  I  have  been  called  upon  to  make,  and  by  the  appointments 
which  have  taken  place,  on  my  advice,  to  the  chief  offices  of  the  King's 
Govermnent  It  only  remains  for  me,  therefore,  to  apologise  to  you  for  a 
seeming  inadvertence  and  inattention  which  would,  be  wholly  at  variance 
with  my  real  feelings,  and  to  express  an  earnest  hope  that  the  Administra- 
tion over  which  I  preside  will  entitle  itself  by  its  acts  to  your  support  and 
confidence. 

•  ♦••-•* 

**  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  with  the  sincerest  respect,  and  best  wishes 
for  your  continued  health  and  happiness, 

"  Most  faithfully  yours, 

^  Robert  Peel. 

•*  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  &c." 

The  rough  draft  of  Lord  Eldon's  answer,  found  among  his 
papers,  is  as  follows :  — 

«*  Dear  Sir  Robert  Peel,  (Jan.  1835.) 

"■  I  don't  delay  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  kind  letter,  which, 
*<  being  directed  to  Encombe,  did  not  reach  that  place  till  after  I  had  left 
**  it,  and  has  been  returned  from  thence. 
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"  If  I  forb«ar  lo  enter  into  any  statements  respecting  tbe  subjects  nM»> 
**  tioned  in  that  letter,  I  might  he  thought  disrespectfol  in  delaying  mj 
"  acknowledgments  for  the  kindness  and  req>ect  yon  have  been  pleased  1» 
**  express  towards  me»  —  a  delay  which  might  not  be  thought  sirffifienfly' 
"  apologised  for,  by  ohserrations  which  could  only  apply  to  snbjects  whidi 
**  I  understand  yon  to  have  been  already  fully  determined  i^n."' 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe.  —  (flxtract) 

CFranked,  Jan.  21st,  1835.) 

*'  There  is  come  out  a  print  •f  Diogenes  with  his  lanthom  searching  the 
world  for  an  honest  man.  He  appears  highly  delighted  in  finding  p 
Lord  Eldon,  whose  image  he  is  holding  forth  in  a  stronger  likeness  of  thst 
poor  old  gentleman  than  I  have  yet  seen." 

The  Session,  which  was  opened  by  the  King  in  person  on 
the  24th  of  February,  commenced  with  a  full  attendance  of 
Peers,  among  whom  Lord  Eldon  was  in  his  place.  He  wrote 
next  day  to  Lord  Encombe  as  follows :  — 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe.  —  (Extract) 

""  My  dear  Encombe,  Wednesday,  (Feb.  25tii,  1835.) 

**  As  I  shall  see  you  soon,  I  shall  not  trouble  yoa  scarcely  with  mentutt 
of  what  has  been  passing  in  Parliament  A  few  days  ago  it  was  expected 
that  there  would  be  a  great  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the 
Ministers.  By  extreme  diligrace,  by  Peers  beginning  to  feel  that»  if  they 
expect  their  descendants  to  succeed  to  their  property  f ,  the  House  was  such 
last  night,  that  the  discontented  did  not  venture  even  to  divide  against'the 
address.  Let  any  body  read  the  notices  of  motion,  given  in  the  Commons 
last  night,  and  avoid  seeing,  if  it  be  possible,  the  danger  of  negligence  tSboai 
their  political  duties.  I  sat  last  night  in  the  House  of  Lords  till  between 
twelve  and  one — till  all  in  that  House  was  over.  I  certainly  would  mueh 
rather  have  sat  by  my  fireside,  quietly,  and  enjoying  the  comforts  (^  con- 
versation :  but,  as  one  individual,  I  will  not  belong  to  the  assembly  of  those, 
who  look  only  to  personal  ease,  enjoyment,  and  comfort,  and  will  not  see  to 
what  the  intentions  of  some  appear  to  be^  asaffipctiBg  their  posterity,  and  it 
may  be  themselves  ere  long." 

Lord  Eldon's  last  judicial  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords  wbs 
on  the  case  of  White  v,  Baugh,  9th  of  March  183S. 

Extracts  of  Letters  from  Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F,  J.  Bankes. 

(Maiash,  183.5.) 
**  The  House  of  Commons  seems  to  be  more  like  a  bear-garden  than  ft 
meeting  of  gen^emen,  and  when  I  rememher  the  gentlemanly  conduct  tbat 

t  S^  hi  orig. 
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-tiiere  wets  observable  in  that  House,  on  both  sides,  and  read  what  the  nature 
S^  eondaot  now  is  there,  I  look  forward  as  to  the  public,  with  very  gloomy 
'apprehensions  indeed,  and  with  astonishment  how  little  those  apprehensions 
^affect  others. 

**  I  hear  the  Church  Commissioners  haye  made  one  report,  but  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  see  it  The  new  Ministers  certainly  have  the  credit,  if 
that  be  creditable,  of  being  inclined  to  get  as  much  popularity  by  what  are 
called  Reforms  as  their  predecessors ;  and,  if  they  do  not,  at  present,  go  to 
the  foil  leng^  to  which  the  others  were  going,  they  will,  at  least,  make  so 
many  important  changes  in  Church  and  State,  that  nobody  can  guess  how 
hr  liie  precedents  they  establish  may  lead  to  changes  of  a  very  formidable 
kind  hereafter. 

**  My  ever  dearest  Fan,  you  will  soon  be  the  best  politician  in  the 
country,  if  I  am  not  the  very  worst  in  London  ;  but  I  must  not  plague  you 
every  day  with  such  dull  epistles  as  those  must  be  which  relate  to  such 
subjects. 

**  I  have  got  a  curiosity  —  a  very  neat  inkstand,  made  out  of  the  remains 
of  a  very  old  beam  of  oak,  which,  I  suppose  for  centuries,  had  formed  part 
«f  one  of  the  houses  of  Parliament  lately  burnt*' 

(March,  1835.) 
''.Hie  Dissenters  are  pleased,  but  they  seem  not  to  disguise  that  they  are 
not  satisfied.    I  take  it  that  the  true  friends  of  the  Church  are  neither 
pleased  nor  satisfied.    As  to  the  Dissenters,  it  is  their  nature  not  to  be 
iadsfied,  as  I  can  Judge  from  very  long  experience." 

The  new  Grovemment,  though  strongly  supported  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  bitterly  opposed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  where  the  majority  against  Ministers,  small  as  it  was, 
(for  it  amounted  not  to  a  balance  of  thirty)  was  regarded  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  as  constituting,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
thetime,  a  force  too  considerable  to  allow  his  retention  of  office 
with  any  public  advantage.  On  the  8th  of  April,  therefore,  he 
acquainted  the  House  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  on  that 
morning  placed  their  offices  at  the  King's  disposal.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne then  returned  to  the  head  of  the  Government,  Lord 
John  Bussell  leading  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department.  The  other  members  of 
the  Cabinet  were  principally  those  who  had  belonged  to  Lord 
Melbourne's  former  Ministry,  with  the  very  material  exception, 
however,  of  Lord  Brougham,  who  did  not  return  to  office. 
The  Great  Seal  remained  for  some  time  in  conmiission  ;  but  was 
finally  committed  to  the  single  keeping  of  Sir  Charles  Christo- 
pher Pepys,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  who  became  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, with  the  title  of  Lord  Cottenham.  This  was  the  last 
change  in  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  which  Lord  Eldon 
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lived  to  see.  The  Ministers  were  unable  to  finish  the  SesaoB 
of  1835  until  the  10th  of  September,  when  the  King  prorogoed 
Parliament  in  person. 

Early  in  August,  Lord  Eldon  renewed  his  visit  to  his  estates 
in  Durham,  and  passed  a  few  days  at  Rusheyford,  where  hewn 
again  joined  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Forster,  and  some  other  of  bis 
connexions.  On  one  of  his  excursions,  in  passing  with  his  soli^ 
citor,  Mr.  Alfred  Bell,  by  the  church  at  Sedgefield,  he  looked 
up  at  it  for  some  moments,  and  then,  turning  round,  said  to 
him  with  great  emotion,  that  it  was  in  that  church  he  had  first 
seen  Lady  Eldon. 

Miss  Forster  has  preserved  a  little  piece  of  advice,  pleasantly 
given  by  Lord  Eldon  to  Mr.  Hoult,  the  landlord  of  the  inn  at 
Rusheyford.  "  I  hear,  Mr.  Hoult,  that  you  are  talking  of  re» 
tiring  from  business  ;  but  let  me  advise  you  not  to  do  so.  Busy 
people  are  very  apt  to  think  a  life  of  leisure  is  a  life  of  happiness ; 
but  believe  me,  for  I  speak  from  experience,  when  a  man,  who 
has  been  much  occupied  through  life,  arrives  at  having  nothing 
to  do,  he  is  very  apt  not  to  know  what  to  do  toith  himself.  I 
am  interested  in  this  advice,  Mr.  Hoult,  for  I  intend  to  come 
here  every  year  for  the  next  thirty  years^  and  I  hope  to  find 
you  still  the  landlord.  And  now  good  day ;  and  I  trust,  if 
Grod  spares  me,  we  shall  all  meet  agaia  next  summer." 

About  the  close  of  1837,  Lord  Eldon,  relating  this  to  Mr. 
Farrer,  added, 

"  Next  year,  when  I  again  visited  Rusheyford,  the  landlord 
told  me  he  had  taken  my  advice,  and  determined  not  to  give 
up  his  inn.  It  was  advice  given  by  me  in  the  spirit  of  thai 
Principal  of  Brasenose,  who,  when  he  took  leave  of  young  men 
quitting  college,  used  to  say  to  them,  'Let  me  give  you  one' 
piece  of  advice:  Cave  de  resignationibus.' — And  very  good 
adyice  too." 

His  visit  to  Durham  in  August  1835  had  been  without  notice 
to  any  of  his  friends  in  London.  Indeed,  from  the  time  of  Lady 
Eldon's  death,  his  movements  were  not  infrequently  abrupt 
One  reason  for  the  concealment  of  his  plans  was  his  wish  to 
avoid  visiting  country  houses,  to  which  he  had  numerous  in- 
vitations whenever  it  was  understood  in  what  direction  he  pro- 
posed to  travel.  This  year  he  returned  from  the  North  to  En- 
combe  toward  the  end  of  August. 

He  had  left  London,  much  discontented  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Conservatives  in  not  offering  a  stronger  resistance  to  the 
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Coirporation  BilL    Against  this  measure,  says  the  Law  Maga- 
leuxe,  No.  XLIV. 

*'  He  protested  loudly  in  private,  with  feverish  alarm,  as  leading  directly 
lo  confusion.  Its  interference  with  vested  rights  shocked  his  sense  of 
eqciity  even  more  than  the  sweeping  clauses[of  the  Reform  Act  To  set  at 
noxight  ancient  charters  as  so  many  bits  of  decayed  parchment,  and  destroy 
thjB  archives  of  town-halls,  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  Magistrate,  for  so 
many  years  the  guardian  of  corporate  rights,  a  crowning  iniquity.  Pale  as 
a  xnarble  statue,  and  confined  to  his  house  in  Hamilton  Place  by  infirmity, 
be  would  deprecate  equally  the  temerity  of  Ministers  and  the  madness  of 
the  people  ;  and  his  vaticinations,  like  the  prophet's  scroll,  were  full  to 
overflowing  with  lamentations  and  woe.  His  correspondence,  for  some 
years  previously,  had  borne  marks  of  the  troubled  gloom  with  which  he 
viewed  the  changes  gradually  darkening  over  all  he  had  loved  and 
venerated,  till  he  felt  almost  a  stranger  to  the  institutions  of  his  native 
land." 

Lord  EUon  to  Lord  Encombe,  —  (Extract.) 

(Franked,  August  31st,  1835.) 
"  I  found,  with  hardly  any  exceptions,  that  the  House  of  Lords,  not- 
withstanding all  I  could  say  for  the  information  of  those  who  formerly 
would  have  listened  to  my  humble  advice,  were  determined  to  pass  the  bill 
sach  as  it  has  now  become :  and  though  I  admit  that  Lyndhurst's  amend- 
ments do  him  great  credit,  —  to  the  shame  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  bill 
finishes  as  one  of  the  worst  precedents,  and  as  dangerous  at  least  a  prece- 
dent as  any,  to  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  the  proceedings  of  that  House. 
They  may  call  it,  if  they  please,  a  Bill  for  the  Lnprovement  of  Corpora- 
tions.     I  must  maintain  that  it  is  no  other  than  a  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  its  judicial  and  legislative  cha- 
racter, without  any  evidence  before  it,  whether  we  consider  the  King's 
oommission  appointing  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into   Corporations  as 
iegaJ  or  illegal.  If  the  Commission  was  illegal,  evidence  taken  before  Com- 
missioners under  an  illegal  Commission  could  never,  according  to  law,  be 
considered  as  legal  testimony  any  where.   If  the  Commission  was  legal,  and 
the  examination  of  witnesses  under  it  produced  a  crop  of  lawful  evidence, 
the  House  had  not  the  evidence  before  it,  so  acquired,  —  for  not  only  did 
not  the  Commissioners  annex  evidence  or  the  testimony  of  witnesses  ex- 
amined, but,  as  I  understand,  if  there  was  any  siich  testimony  on  examina- 
tion, the  production  of  it  was  refused  to  the  House  of  Lords.    And  it  is 
whimsical  enough  to  see  that  House  beginning  with  the  examination  by 
Charley  Wetherell  in  defence  of  his  clients,  before  there  was  one  single 
word  of  evidence  against  them  before  the  House,  or,  as  I  believe,  there  yet 
is.   That  the  House  should  allow  this,  —  that  some  Lords,  of  whom  I  hoped 
for  better  things,  should  agree  to  this,  —  that  I  should  be  unable  to  go 
down  to  the  House,  from  infirmity,  to  grapple  with  such  proceedings,  — 
has  destroyed  that  quiet  of  mind  with  me,  which  is  so  essential  to  health. 
Save  my  country,  Heaven !  is  my  morning  and  evening  prayer  ;  but  that 
it  can  be  saved  it  cannot  be  hoped.     *  Quos  vult  perdere  dementat  prius.' " 

Q  5 
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In  the  foUowing  month  he  had  a  visit  in  Dorsetahiie  ftm 
Mr.  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Repton ;  and  during  the  greater  pvt 
of  October  Lord  and  Ladj  Encombe  were  there  with  their  eLdert 
daughter^  a  little  girl  who  won  Lord  Eldon's  especial  favour  bj 
her  fondness  for  Fincher.  He  speaks  of  the  child  in  one  of  lis 
letters  as  the  "  Pincher-loving  little  one." 

In  the  course  of  this  autumn,  Lord  Eldon  and  his  daughter 
Lady  Elizabeth  erected  a  stone  seat  at  Encombe,  on  a  spot  of 
rising  ground  near  the  sea  to  the  south  of  his  house,  on  whick 
he  caused  the  following  inscriptions  to  be  placed,  east,  north, 
and  west  respectively  :  — 

"ELDON   SEAT." 


"  1835." 


"THE  FIRST  STONE  OF  THIS  SEAT 

WAS  LAID  BT  THE  LADT  E.  REPTON^ 

THE  ELDER  DAUGHTER  OF  THE   FIRST 

EARL  OF  ELDON^ 

XV.  OCTOBER  MDCCCXXXV." 


On  the  south  there  is  no  inscription. 

Some  months  previously,  he  had  built  an  obelisk,  on  Mgh 
ground,  to  the  north  of  his  house.  It  was  inscribed  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

On  the  north  east  side, 

"IN  HONOUR  or 

SIR  WILLIAM  SCOTT^ 

CREATED 

BARON   8TOWELL, 

THIS   OBELISK  IS 

ERECTED   BY   HIS 

BROTHER. 

MDCCCXXXV." 

On  the  south-east  side^ 

"  THE   FIRST   STONE 

OF  THIS  OBELISK 

WAS  LAID  BT  THE 

LADY  F.  J.  BANKES, 

THE   YOUNGER  DAUGHTER 

OF  THE   FIRST 

EARL   OF  ELDON^ 

MAY   XX Vm.      MDCCCXXXV." 

On  the  other  two  sides  there  is  nothing  inscribed. 
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•  One  more  inscription,  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Eldon,  humble  as 
Its  subject  may  be  thought,  deserves  to  be  added,  for  its  great 
idmplicity  and  beauty.  It  was  designed  by  him  for  the  grave- 
^stone  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  named  Caesar,  who  was  buried  at 
Encombe ;  but  the  stone  was  never  actually  erected. 

"  You,  "who  wander  hither, 

Pass  not  unheeded 

The  spot  where  poor  Csesar 

Is  deposited. 

He  was  bom  of  Newfoundland  parents. 

His  vigilance,  during  many  years, 

Was  the  safeguard  of  Encombe  House : 

His  talents  and  manners  were  long 

The  amusement  and  delight 

Of  those  who  resorted  to  it. 

Of  his  itnshaken  fidelity. 

Of  his  Cordial  attachment 

To  his  master  and  his  fiamily, 

A  just  conception  cannot 

Be  conveyed  by  language, 

Or  formed,  but  by  those 

Who  intimately  knew  him. 

To  his  rank  among  created  beings. 

The  power  of  reasoning  is  denied. 

Caesar  manifested  joy, 

For  days  before  his  master 

Arrived  at  Encombe  : 

Caesar  manifested  grief. 

For  days  before  his  master  left  it. 

What  name  shall  be  givea 

To  that  faculty. 

Which  thus  made  expectation 

A  source  of  joy. 

Which  thus  made  expectation 

A  source  of  grief?  " 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Kenton, — (Extract) 

**  My  very  dear  Lord,  Saturday,  (Nov.  14th,  1835.) 

**  I  ought  long  ago  to  have  thanked  you  for  the  comfort  I  received  fVom 
my  daughter  Elizabeth  reading  a  letter,  which  I  think  you  sent,  respecting 
the  velocity,  the  comparative  velocity,  of  Brougham  and  Eldon,  in  Chan- 
cery, and  in  Appeals.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  number  of  decisions,  in 
ft  given  time,  proves  nothing  of  the  sort  which  Lord  B.  and  the  present 
Attorney  *  suppose  it  to  prove.    In.  making  a  comparison,  you  must,  ne- 

*  Sir  John  Campbell. 
Q  6 
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cessarily,  not  merely  adyert  to  the  number  of  decisions,  but  the  nature  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  decisions  were  pronounced.  There  have  been  no 
such  matters,  since  my  time,  as  a  Queen's  trial,  the  trial  of  a  Berkeley 
Peerage,  or  of  the  various  questions  in  the  great  Roxburghe  Peerage  and 
estates,  in  the  last  of  which  I  think  three  days  were  employed  in  delivering 
my  judgment :  cum  multis  aliis.  On  a  subject  of  this  nature,  however, 
my  mind  is  at  rest,  though  a  very  fidgetty  mind.  I  am  mistaken,  if  after  I 
am  gone,  the  Chancery  records  do  not  prove  I  decided  more  than  any  of 
my  predecessors  in  the  same  periods  of  time.  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon  beat 
us  all.  Your  faithful  and  affectionate, 

«ElJ)ON. 

**  For  the  country's  welfare,  my  hopes  are  gone.  I  see  leaders  of  all 
parties  sacrificing  principle  to  expediency.  They  create  the  expediency, 
and  then  they  sacrifice  all  principle  to  it  Surely  it  is  difficult  to  support 
a  denial,  that  all  sides,  as  to  leaders,  have  gone  too  far  in  acting  on  this 
most  mischievous  doctrine." 

After  the  departure  of  Lord  and  Lady  Encombe,  in  October, 
from  Dorsetshire,  Lord  Eldon  paid  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  his 
brother,  the  health  of  whose  only  son  was  •  now  in  a  hopeless 
state.  Lord  Stowell's  perceptions  were  so  much  impaired  by 
age,  that  he  was  unconscious  of  his  son's  condition  ;  but  Lord 
Eldon  felt  it  painfully,  both  during  his  visit  at  Earley  Court, 
and  on  his  return  to  Encombe  in  the  beginning  of  November. 


Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe.  —  (Extract.) 

(Received  Nov.  23rd,  1835.) 
**  The  intelligence  I  receive  from  town  and  Richmond  Park*  is,  that 
W.  S.  (William  Scott)  may  linger  a  litde  longer ;  hut  the  worst  may  he 
looked  for,  and  soon.  Hopes  are  not  entertained.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  this  distresses  me.  If  the  worst  does  happen,  and  soon,  I  could  he  of 
no  comfort  in  such  a  state  as  Earley  Court  would  be  in.  Not  to  go,  how- 
ever, might  be  very  distressing  to  myself,  and  painful  to  those  to  whom  I 
ought,  if  possible,  to  avoid  giving  pain.  Contemplation  on  this  subject  is  to 
me  torture." 

The  succeeding  extracts  of  letters  from  Lord  Sidmouth,  who, 
as  the  husband  of  Lord  Stowell's  only  daughter,  was  now  in 
constant  attendance  at  Earley  Court,  record  the  last  particulars 
respecting  Mr.  W.  Scott,  and  respecting  the  venerable  Lord 
Stowell  himself :  — 

♦  The  residence  of  Lord  Sidmouth. 
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Extracts  of  Letters  from  Lord  Sidmouth  to  Lord  Eldon, 

♦•  My  dear  Lord,  Earley  Court,  Nov.  25th,  1835. 

"  The  vital  powers  f  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  not  likely,  it  is  thought, 
to  hold  out  another  day.  —  Lord  Stowell  is  unconscious  of  what  is  passing 
and  impending,  but  in  bodily  health  is  as  well  as  when  you  last  saw  him." 

"  My  dear  Lord,  Earley  Court,  Dec.  2nd,  1835. 

"  The  ceremony  of  this  day,  and  all  the  arrangements  connected  with  it, 
were  conducted  with  the  utmost  propriety.  Lord  Encombe  was  chief 
mourner.  He  was  received  yesterday  by  Lord  Stowell  in  a  manner  that 
was  extremely  affecting;  and  it  was  evident  that  Lord  S.  continued 
pleased  with  his  guest  till  they  parted,  at  half-past  six ;  though  I  am  con- 
fident that  all  consciousness  of  who  he  was  did  not  last  many  minutes  after 
their  first  meeting. 

"  My  dear  wife  maintains  her  incomparable  equanimity.  Lord  Stowell 
remains  unconscious  of  what  has  passed ;  and  is  quite  as  well,  and  as  free 
from  irritation,  as  he  has  been  for  a  long  time  past. 

**  All  matters  of  business  have  been  consigned  to  the  management  and 
care  of  Mr.  Chisholme,  whom  I  saw  in  town  on  Saturday  last. 

"  A  most  kind  letter  from  you  is  this  moment  arrived,  for  which  accept 
our  cordial  thanks.  Under  other  circumstances,  your  presence  and  advice 
would  have  been  most  welcome  and  acceptable  to  us  ;  but  under  the  pre- 
sent, such  a  journey  would  have  been  highly  imprudent  and  hazardous,  and 
such  a  risk  would  have  added  greatly  to  our  distress.  My  eldest  daughter 
is  a  great  comfort  to  us. 

•  ♦  *  *  •  «  *  * 

"  Affectionately  yours,  Sidmouth." 

Lord  Stowell  survived  but  a  few  weeks.  The  intelligence 
of  his  death  is  thus  briefly  communicated  by  Lord  Sidmouth  to 
Lord  Eldon :  — 

"  My  dear  Lord,  Earley  Court,  Jan.  28th,  1836. 

**  The  scene  is  closed  :  at  half-past  two  this  afternoon  I  was  called  to  the 
bedchamber,  and  witnessed  the  last  sigh  (for  it  was  no  more)  of  your  beloved 
brother,  and  of  my  highly-valued  and  respected  friend.  Lady  Sidmouth  is 
perfectly  composed,  though  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility.  Mrs.  Gaskcll 
happily  is  with  her.    I  will  write  again  to-morrow. 

**  Ever  yours,  S. 

"  Earl  of  Eldon,  &c.  &c.  &c.'' 

The  remains  of  Lord  Stowell  lie  buried  in  Sonning  Church, 
near  Reading ;  and  the  wall  above  his  grave  bears  a  monument, 
placed  there  by  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Sidmouth,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  :  — 

t  Of  William  Scott,  who  died  the  following  day. 
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*«  Sacred 

To  the  memory  of 

The  Right  Honourable 

WnxiAM  Scott,  Babon  Stowell, 

Of  Stowell  in  the  Connty  of  Gloacester, 

D.CX.,  F.R.S. 

Bom  October  28th  •,  1745, 

Died  Janoary  28th,  1836. 

fie  was  one  of  his  Majesty's 

Most  Honourable  Privy  Council  i 

Many  years  Judge  of 

The  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  England, 

Chaacellor  of  the  Diocese  of  London  ; 

And  one  of 

The  Representatives  in  Parliament 

For  the  University  of  Oxford, 

From  the  year  1796  f,  to  the  year  1821, 

When  he  was  raised  to  the  Peerage. 

This  eminent  person 

Was  universally  and  most  justly  regarded 

As  one  of 

The  principal  ornaments  of  the  country 

And  age  in  which  he  lived. 

In  him  were  combined 

All  the  talents  and  acquirements 

Of  a  profound  and  accomplished  scholar ; 

All  the  qualities  of  a  wise  and  upright  judge ; 

Together  with  an  ardent  attachment 

To  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions 

Of  his  country. 

Of  which  institutions  he  was 

The  firm  and  uncompromising  supporter, 

Throughout  his  long  and 

Exemplary  life.'* 

In  addition  to  the  offices  of  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty, and  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  Lord  Stowell 
had  held  those  of  Vicar-Greneral  and  of  Master  of  the  Court  of 
Faculties  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  it  was  in  the 
Admiralty  Court,  and  in  the  Court  of  the  Chancellor  of  Lou- 
don, conunonly  called  the  Consistory  Court  of  London,  that  he 
gave  the  judgments  on  which  his  fame  is  chiefly  founded.  In 
February,  1828,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, which  he  had  then  held  for  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years, 
having  been  appointed  to  it  on  the  26th  of  October  1798. 

*  Note  by  the  present  Earl.  —  Oct  28th,  according  to  the  New 
Style,  but  Oct  17th,  according  to  the  Old. 
t  So  on  the  marble  ;  but  he  represented  Downton  from  1790  to  1801. 
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Lord  Stowell  leflb  large  estates,  both  real  and  personal*  By 
the  premature  death  of  his  son,  who  had  been  the  primary  ob- 
ject in  his'  will,  the  enjoyment  of  the  bulk  of  his  property,  real 
and  personal,  devolved  upon  his  daughter  Lady  Sidmouth  for 
her  life.  On  her  death  without  issue,  the  devise  carried  the 
Gloucestershire  estates  to  LordEncombe  for  life  with  remainder 
to  his  sons  successively  in  tail  male,  and  in  default  of  such  issue 
to  the  testator's  right  heirs :  —  the  other  landed  estates  being 
left,  immediately  on  failure  of  Lady  Sidmouth's  issue,  which 
event  took  place,  to  the  testator's  right  heir,  who  was  Lady  Sid- 
mouth herself.  The  personal  property,  after  payment  of  some 
legacies  and  annuities,  became  divisible  under  the  wiU  among 
the  testator's  next  of  kin,  according  to  the  Statute  of  Distribu- 
tions. —  The  executors  he  named  were  Lord  Eldon  (who,  from 
bis  great  age,  was  unable  to  undertake  the  trust),  Lord  Sid- 
mouth, and  William  Chisholme,  Esquire,  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields. 

Lord  Stowell  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  an  age,  of  which 
the  events  and  circumstances  were  peculiarly  qualified  to  ex- 
ercise and  exhibit  the  high  faculties  of  his  mind.  The  greatest 
maritime  questions  which  had  ever  presented  themselves  for 
adjudication,  —  questions  involving  all  the  most  important 
points  both  in  the  rights  of  belligerents  and  in  those  of  neutrals, 
—  arose,  in  his  time,  out  of  that  great  war  in  which  England 
became  the  sole  occupant  of  the  sea,  and  held  at  her  girdle  the 
keys  of  all  the  harbours  upon  the  globe.  Of  these  questions, 
most  of  them  of  first  impression,  a  large  proportion  could  be 
determined  only  by  a  long  and  cautious  process,  of  reference  to 
principle,  and  induction  from  analogy.  The  genius  of  Lord 
StoweU,  at  once  profound  and  expansive,  vigorous  and  acute, 
impartial  and  decisive,  penetrated,  marshalled,  and  mastered  all 
the  difficulties  of  these  complex  inquiries ;  tiU,  having  ^^  sounded 
all  their  depths  and  shoals,"  he  framed  and  laid  down  that  com- 
prehensive chart  of  maritime  law,  which  has  become  the  rule  of 
bis  successors,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  What  he  thus 
achieved  in  the  wide  field  of  international  jurisprudence,  he 
accomplished  also  with  equal  success  in  the  narrower  spheres 
of  ecclesiastical,  matrimonial,  and  testamentary  law.  And  al- 
though, where  so  many  higher  excellencies  stand  forth,  that  of 
style  may  seem  comparatively  immaterial,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
notice  that  scholarlike  finish  of  his  judicial  compositions,  by 
which  they  delight  the  taste  of  the  critic,  as  by  their  learning 
and  their  logic  they  satisfy  the  understanding  of  the  lawyer* 
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Like  Lord  Eldon,  he  was  more  repelled  by  fears  of  change, 
than  attracted  by  hopes  of  improvement.  On  questions,  there- 
fore,  which  involved  any  kind  of  disturbance,  whether  legal, 
political,  or  ecclesiastical,  his  voice  was  almost  always  against 
the  mover ;  or  if  he  opposed  not  with  his  voice  (as  he  was 
little  given  to  parliamentary  display),  he  resisted  with  a  steady 
vote,  and  with  an  influence  which,  from  his  learning,  his  station, 
and  his  close  connexion  and  communion  with  the  Chancellor, 
was  vastly  potential.  But  he  was  not  more  stubborn  in  legis- 
lation, than  he  was  free  and  facile  in  society :  he  lived  with  all 
the  best  political  and  literary  company,  and  to  the  latest  period 
of  his  London  life,  his  presence  was  coveted  at  all  the  most 
agreeable  tables  of  the  time,  without  distinction  of  party. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

1836. 

In  March  1836,  an  alarming  illness  attacked  Mr.  Gr.  W.  J. 
Repton,  the  son  of  Ladj  Elizabeth.  His  grandfather's  deep  in- 
terest in  him  appears  in  the  following  letter :  — 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Repton,  —  (Extract.) 

(March  ISth,  1836.) 
"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  or  Mr.  Repton,  or  G.  R.  junior, 
what  my  feelings  have  been.  My  affection,  my  duty,  and  every  sentiment 
of  my  heart  leads  me  to  beg  that  you  -will  mind  no  expense  that  advice 
can  famish  you  with ;  all  that  I  shall  most  heartily  furnish,  and  send  you 
as  you  may  direct  me. — I  trust  and  pray  that  Heaven  may  graciously  be 
kmd  to  us  alL    My  warmest  love  to  each  and  every  of  you. 

"  Yours  from  my  heart, 

"  Eldon." 

Though  Lord  Encombe's  purchase  of  Shirley  in  November 
1834,  had  been  so  far  from  disagreeable  to  Lord  Eldon  that  he 
had  even  presented  his  grandson  with  the  purchase-money  of 
that  property,  yet  when  he  found  that  the  effect  of  a  residence 
so  near  London  was  practically  to  prevent  Lord  and  Lady  En- 
combe  from  making  their  constant  abode  in  town  during  the 
winter,  he  became  a  little  discontented.  Lord  Encombe's  ob- 
ject in  placing  himself  at  Shirley  had  been  to  combine  a  pro- 
vision for  the  health  of  Lady  Encombe  and  his  young  family, 
with  a  frequent  attendance  on  his  grandfather ;  but,  as  old  age 
and  infirmity  are  not  always  quite  reasonable,  Lord  Eldon,  in 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  allowed  himself  to  be  a  good  deal 
chagrined  at  this  arrangement,  —  without  any  intimation,  how- 
ever, to  Lord  Encombe,  who  learned  his  grandfather's  dis- 
satisfaction only  from  some  hints  kindly  given  to  him  by  Mr. 
and  Lady  Elizabeth  Repton.  Lord  Eldon  appears  also  to  have 
been  mortified,  that  Lord  Stowell's  will  passed  him  by,  in  favour 
of  Lord  Encombe.  On  this  last  subject,  a  conversation  chanced 
to  take  place  between  him  and  his  grandson,  which  produced 
the  following  letters  :  — 
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Lord  JEncombe  to  Lord  Eldon. 

*<  11,  Hill  St,  Sunday  Evening,  April  3rd,  1836. 
**  My  dear  Grandfather, 

^  As  an  expression  escaped  me  to-day  in  oor  conversation,  irhich  I  had. 
previoosly  not  intended  to  have  mentioned  daring  my  cousin  Lady  Sid- 
mouth's  life-time,  I  prefer  to  write  it  now  distinctly  to  you  without  farther 
delay.  At  the  time  that  my  dear  nncle  Lord  Stowell  made  his  will.  Lady 
Sidmouth's  health  was  far  hetter  than  it  is  unfortunately  now,  and  he  ooold 
not  reasonably  have  anticipated  that  his  son,  being  then  a  young  man  of  a 
most  powerful  constitution,  should  be  called  from  this  world  before  Ms 
father  Lord  Stowell,  or  you  his  uncle.  This  to  my  mind  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  omission  of  your  name,  instead  o^  or  at  least  previously 
to,  mine,  as  a  successor  to  the  Stowell  estates. 

^*  I,  therefore,  hope  you  will  understand  (since  there  can  be  no  doaU 
that  the  event  of  my  cousin  William  Scott's  death,  had  it  been  known  to 
Lord  StoweU,  might  materially  have  altered  his  arrangements,  aa  long  o 
his  mind  was  equal  to  it),  that  I  consider  myself  as  doing  no  act  of  osten- 
tatious liberality,  but  a  bare  act  of  justice,  when  I  beg,  as  I  do,  that  yoa 
will,  during  our  lives  (should  we  survive  Lady  Sidmouth),  take  entire 
possession,  in  the  amplest  manner,  of  every  right  and  power  over  the 
Stowell  estates,  which  is  in  the  will  bestowed  on  me,  not  for  my  ovn 
merits,  but  as  being  your  grandson.  With  Louisa's  and  my  own  most 
affectionate  love.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Grandfather, 

"  Your  very  affectionate  Grandson, 

^  Encombe." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe. 

"  Dear  Encombe,  (April  4th,  1836.) 

**  I  have  received  this  morning  your  most  kind,  and  most  affectionate, 
and  most  liberal  letter.  To  avail  myself  of  it,  in  the  smallest  degree,  I 
cannot,  indeed  I  ought  not  I  had  every  reason  to  believe,  I  may  say  to 
hnoWf  that  my  brother,  quite  independentiy  of  your  very  kind  way  of 
accounting  for  it,  had  long  intended  to  place  you  next  in  succession  to  his 
Gloucester  estates,  to  his  son  and  daughter ;  and  had  made  up  his  mind, 
and  I  don't  think  unreasonably,  I  really  do  not  think  so,  to  pass  over  me 
with  respect  to  that  property.  Of  your  kindness  and  liberality  I  never 
could  think  of  availing  myself  in  the  smallest  degree.  I(  in  events  wludi 
may  happen,  I  live  to  see  you  in  possession,  you  may  depend  apOn  vsy 
best  advice  to  enable  you  to  enjoy  that  possession,  and  assistance  if  I  hsfe 
the  means  of  rendering  that  assistance  and  giving  that  advice.  The  only, 
and  the  hist  anxiom  wish  that  I  can  express  or  form,  is  that  whilst  I  live, 
and  after  I  am  gone,  my  dear  daughters  and  their  children  may  be,  as  I 
think  they  ought,  next  to  your  descendants,  the  objects  of  your  principal 
kindness  and  respect 

"  Wishing  you,  Louisa,  and  In&ntula,  all  happiness  for  many  years  to 
come,  I  am  theirs  and  yours  very  affectionately,  £ijx>n." 

The  strength  of  Lord  Eldon  was  now  visibly  giving  way.  In 
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the  Session  of  1836,  he  never  attended  the  House  of  Lords, 
from  which,  while  his  health  permitted,  it  had  always  been  a 
point  of  conscience  with  him  not  to  absent  himself. 

Early  in  the  preceding  year  a  portrait  of  him,  begmi  in  De- 
cember 1834,  was  finished  by  Briggs.  It  represents  him  in  hia 
great-coat,  seated  by  a  library  table,  on  which  appear  a  letter, 
and  an  inkstand  the  original  of  which  was  made  of  oak  from 
one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  given^to  him  by  the  Eev. 
Thomas  Thurlow.*  This  picture  was  painted  for  Mr.  Thurlow, 
and  the  letter  appears  franked  to  him  f ;  which  was  done  upon 
the  canvass  by  Lord  Eldon's  own  hand,  in  a  colour  resembling 
ink.  Li  the  beginning  of  1836,  two  repetitions  of  it  were 
painted  by  the  same  artist,  as  presents  from  Lord  Eldon  to  his 
two  daughters  respectively,  which  have  this  variation  from  the 
first,  and  from  one  another,  that  the  letter  in  each  is  addressed 
to  the  lady  for  whom  that  particular  picture  was  executed.  As 
in  the  original,  so  in  the  two  counterparts,  the  address  is  written 
or  coloured  in,  by  Lord  Eldon  himself.  Jn  the  painting  for 
Lady  Frances,  but  not  in  the  others,  the  dog  Fincher  is  intro^ 
duced. 

At  the  end  of  July,  Lord  Eldon  repeated  his  excursion  into 
Durham,  of  which  Miss  Forster  has  recorded  many  particulars. 
She  writes  thus :  — 

**  Ab  Lord  Eldon  appeared  to  enjoy  much  these  annual  visits 
to  his  Northern  friends  and  his  Northern  estates,  looking  back 
to  the  last  and  forward  to  the  next  with  extreme  pleasure,  it 
may  perhaps  be  a  source  of  future  interest,  if  I  preserve  some 
account  of  what  passed  at  one  of  them. 

«  On  Saturday,  July  30th,  1836,  Lord  Eldon  arrived  at 
Busheyford,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and,  in  about 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  my  mother  and  myself  joined  him, 
having  received  letters  from  him  on  his  way  down,  to  let  us 
know  his  progress  and  when  he  would  arrive.  Not  finding  us 
at  Busheyford,  he  had  just  finished  a  letter  to  my  mother  to  tell 
her,  *  that  we  could  not  arrive  too  soon  or  stay  too  long.'  Our 
reception  was  truly  gratifying,  from  the  warmth  of  affection  he 
showed  us.  He  was  very  weak,  from  his  long  and  recent  at- 
tack of  gout ;  but  his  appetite  was  better  than  the  preceding 
year,  and  he  was  extremely  cheerful.     That  afternoon  and  the 

«  See  a  letter  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes,  of  March  1835. 
t  "  London,  March  7th,  1836.    Eldon,    Rev.  Thomas  Thurlow,  Bay- 
nard's  Park.*' 
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following  day  (Sunday),  the  oonversation  was  principally  upon 
family  events ;  and  he  remained  quiet,  in  order  to  rest  a^ber  the 
fatigue  of  his  journey  from  London. 

"  On  Monday,  he  went  to  see  what  he  called  '  one  of  his 
foreign  domains.'  He  arrived  back  to  dinner,  and  found  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Manisty  and  Mr.  Aubone  Surtees.  To  attempt  to 
describe  Lord  Eldon's  coiiversation  would  require  very  great' 
powers  of  memory ;  for  every  sentence  is  worth  recording. 
Arguments  upon  the  present  state  of  public  affairs,  proving, 
from  the  effects  of  past  measures,  the  justness  of  what  he  had 
formerly  stated  in  parliamentary  debates,  and  a  full  stream  of 
anecdotes,  mingled  with  many  playful  and  witty  observations, 
m^e  that,  as  well  as  every  other  day  I  spent  in  his  company, 
truly  delightful. 

^'  My  dear  uncle's  conversation  at  Eldon  was  partly  serious ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  full  of  fun,  joke,  and  anecdote. 
Neither  in  this  or  any  former  years  did  I  ever  know  him  omit 
to  speak  seriously  of  what  his  thoughts  and  feelings  ought  to 
be  at  the  very  great  age  he  had  now  attained,  —  the  uncertainty 
of  his  ever  reaching  Eldon  again,  —  the  examination  of  his  past 
life,  which  the  leisure  of  the  last  few  years  had  enabled  him  to 
make,  —  the  satisfaction  that  arose  from  a  consciousness  of  not 
having  sought  honours,  but  of  having  endeavoured  to  act  in 
every  case  from  pure  motives, — Ids  preparation  for  death, 
which  must  soon  take  place. 

"  *  I  have  employed  the  leisure  of  my  latter  years,'  he  said, 
*  in  looking  back  upon  my  past  life,  and  I  hope  I  may  say  with- 
out presumption,  that  my  mind  is  at  ease.  I  may  have  been  in 
the  wrong ;  but  I  always  tried  to  judge,  and  to  act,  by  the  best 
powers  of  my  mind,  unswayed  by  any  impure  motive.'  Having 
created  the  impression  on  his  hearers,  which,  as  a  Christian,  he 
appeared  to  wish  to  make,  he  would  then  turn  to  lighter  sub- 
jects, and,  by  his  wit  and  his  anecdote,  keep  every  one  amused 
the  whole  of  the  evening. 

"  Thursday.  —  On  this  day,  on  which  the  tenants  dined,  my 
uncle  remained  in  the  house.  After  dinner,  he  always,  on  this 
day,  went  in,  made  a  speech,  and  drank  to  the  health  of  his 
guests :  loud  indeed  were  the  cheers  that  ensued.  The  following 
was  his  address  to  them,  written  down  by  Mr.  A.  BelL 
"  *  Grentlemen, 

"  *  I  thank  God,  that  it  has  pleased  Him  to  allow  me  once  more 
the  happiness  and  pleasure  of  meeting  you  all  agun.     It  also 
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gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  been  in- 
formed, by  those,  from  whom  alone  I  can  receive  accurate  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  that  you  have,  all  of  you,  made  im- 
provements in  the  management  of  your  farms.  For  this  I  thank 
you :  and  I  cannot  but  attribute  these  beneficial  effects,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  alteration  which  you  have  made  in  the 
tenure  of  your  farms,  in  taking  them  for  a  term  instead  of  from 
year  to  year.  It  is  evident  to  me,  as  it  must,  I  think,  be  to  you 
all,  that  a  tenant,  who  is  liable  to  be  removed  in  a  year  from  his 
farm,  cannot,  satisfactorily  to  himself,  make  those  improve- 
ments, which  he  will  do,  when  he  is  sure  that  he  can  remain  on 
his  farm  long  enough  to  reap  the  benefit  to  himself  of  those  im- 
provements. I  thank  you'  all,  for  your  improved  management. 
I  will  come  among  you  as  long  as  it  shall  please  God^to  allow 
me.  I  wish  you  all,  yourselves  and  families,  health  and  happi- 
ness ;  and  I  shall  never,  while  I  live,  cease  to  consider  my 
tenantry  as  part  of  myself.' 

"  The  following  morning,  Friday,  5th  of  August,  my  vene- 
rable uncle.  Lord  Eldon,  left  Rusheyford.  We  parted  cheer- 
fully, for  we  hoped  soon  to  meet  again  at  Encombe. 

"  "When  he  left  Rusheyford  in  the  beginning  of  August,  he 
desired  me  to  deliver  a  kind  message  which  he  dictated,  on  busi- 
ness, to  the  Rev.  James  Manisty,  and  a  kiss  to  his  lady  *,  which 
he  said  he  durst  not  give  her  in  her  husband's  presence. 
Writing  to  him  a  few  days  afterwards,  my  letter  contained  the 
following  paragraph :  — 

**  *  I  delivered  your  message  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manisty,  and  they  both 
desire  me  to  return  you  their  grateful  thanks  ;  that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Manisty 
thanks  you  for  your  message,  Junie  for  your  kiss,  which  I  took  care  to 
deliver,  as  you  desired,  in  private.* 

"  When  we  were  at  Earley  Court  I  received  a  letter  from 
Jnnie,  containing  the  following  message,  which  I  copied  and 
sent  to  my  imcle,  explaining  that  a  French  kiss  was  one  to  each 
cheek :  — 

*'  •  Pray,  Ellen,  say  whatever  you  think  most  respectful  for  me  to  Lord 
Eldon  ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  harm  in  sending  him  a 
French  kiss.  It  is  what  no  English  lawyer  can  object  to,  it  being  only 
justice  to  make  both  sides  of  the  face  alike.* 

**  When  Lord  Eldon  read  this  message,  he  laughed  heartily, 
*  A  native  of  France. 
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declared  ^he  had  thought  he  would  have  lived  and  died  aa 
Englishman  in  every  thing,  but  really  in  the  article  of  a  kiss  he 
must  become  a  Frenchman.     He  wrote  me  this  answer  :  — 

"  '  Corfe  Castle,  Sept  11th,  1836. 
**  *  I  entirely  approve  the  double  species  of  osculation,  of  both  cheeks, 
which  Mrs.  M.  recommends,  and  I  shall  hereafter  punctually  adopt  that 
mode  of  osculation,  when  a  French  face  is  in  my  view.' " 

Before  the  middle  of  September  1836,  Mr.  Pennington  paid 
a  visit  to  Lord  Eldon  at  Encombe.  "  When  I  went  there," 
said  Mr.  Pennington  some  time  afterwards  to  Mr.  Farrer, 
"  Lord  Eldon  abruptly  asked  me  whether  I  thought  he  could 
recover.  Seeing  I  was  taken  by  surprise,  he  said,  *  I  know  you 
can't  stay  long :  go  into  the  next  room  and  take  some  luncheon.' 
I  did  so ;  and  when  I  returned,  he  again  put  the  same  question 
to  me.  *  As  you  ask  me,  my  Lord,'  I  said,  *  it  is  my  duty  to  tell 
you,  that  I  never  knew  the  disease  you  are  suffering  under 
cured.  There  are  persons  in  London,  who  say  they  can  cure  it: 
I  am  most  anxious  that  your  Lordship  should  call  in  other 
medical  advice :  I  hope  you  will  do  so  when  you  go  to  town.' 
Lord  Eldon  looked  at  me,  and  then  in  his  emphatic  manner  re- 
plied, '  I  have  lived  by  Pennington,  and  I  will  die  by  Pen- 
nington.' " 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Forster  arrived  at  Encombe  about  the  latter 
end  of  September  1836.  The  following  are  Miss  Forster's 
memoranda  made  at  the  time :  — 

"  On  our  arrival  at  Encombe,  we  received,  from  my  dear 
uncle  Lord  Eldon,  a  most  kind  and  affectionate  welcome.  By 
Lady  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Repton,  and  their  son,  we  were  also  most 
cordially  greeted.  That  day  there  was  no  company,  and  the 
evening  passed  in  cheerful  conversation  and  some  anecdotes. 

'*  The  next  morning,  my  venerable  uncle  invited  my  mother 
and  myself  to  accompany  him  into  his  study,  or,  as  he  called  it, 
into  his  shop,  where  he  told  us  we  would  be  at  all  times  wel- 
come, and  that  the  more  time  we  spent  there,  the  more  welcome 
we  would  be.  The  first  thing  he  pointed  out  to  our  attention  was 
a  small  painting  of  his  Royal  Master,  Greorge  III. ;  not  in  what 
at  first  sight  might  have  been  deemed  an  honourable  situation, 
but  placed  in  a  corner,  the  only  spot  in  the  room  which  had  the 
double  advantage  of  being  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun,  and  in 
full  sight  from  the  easy  chair  by  the  fire,  where  lord  Eldon 
usually  sat:  and  these  advantages  he  carefully  pointed  out  to 
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our  attention.  The  next  object  he  showed  us  was  a  small 
drawing  of  his  favourite  dog  Pincher,  done  for  him  by  Mr. 
Bepton.  This  dog  was  connected  in  his  mind  with  some  affect- 
ing family  circumstances,  and  recalled  to  his  memory  a  de- 
ceased son.  The  third  object  was  an  old  and  worn-looking 
Greek  Testament,  upon  the  first  page  of  which  he  had  written, 
that  it  had  belonged  to  his  revered  master,  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Moises.  After  sitting  some  time,  in  confidential  conversation 
upon  various  subjects,  we  left  the  study,  my  uncle  again  in- 
viting us  to  come  there  frequently,  promisiog  that  we  should 
have  all  the  old  stories  over  again,  of  which,  he  said,  we  knew 
he  had  a  great  store.  Lady  Frances  Bankes  came  to  dinner, 
and  two  of  her  children  had  their  supper  at  our  dessert. 

^^  Mr.  Kepton  accompanied  us  in  a  walk  to  the  Eldon  Seat. 
This  seat,  which  was  erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Repton, 
is  made  of  stone,  and  intended  to  last  as  long  as  massive  stones, 
cramped  together  by  iron,  can  last.  To  this  spot  we  frequently 
walked  during  our  stay  at  Encombe,  and  my  uncle  always  ap- 
peared pleased  when  we  told  him  we  had  been  there.  He  told 
us  the  most  imposing  sight  he  had  ever  beheld  was  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  spot :  it  was  a  fleet  of  several  himdred 
vessels  passing  along  the  channel,  sailing  in  regular  order,  and 
forming  a  dense  square*  They  manoeuvred  or  tacked  by  signal, 
always  preserving  their  order  with  beautiful  precision ;  these 
vessels  were  conveying  soldiers  to  Spain. 

"  On  Sunday,  the  carriage  was  ready  to  convey  us  to  church. 
Kingston  Church,  which  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Corfe,  had  been 
rebuilt  at  my  uncle's  expense,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Repton.  A  plain  monument  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Eldon,  by 
Chantrey,  had  been  placed  in  it.  Another  spot,  to  which  my 
dear  uncle  directed  our  attention,  was  the  vault,  which  he  had 
had  prepared  for  himself  and  family,  and  which  had  been  con- 
secrated by  Dr.  Gray,  the  late  Bishop  of  Bristol.  It  was  in- 
deed with  feelings  of  deep  emotion  we  surveyed  so  interesting 
and  so  sacred  a  spot,  —  destined  to  be  the  resting-place  of  the 
mortal  remains  of  one  for  whom  we  felt  such  warm,  constant, 
and  fervent  aff*ection,  and  whose  end  we  could  not  contemplate 
without  foretaste  of  that  sorrow  so  great  a  bereavement  was 
sure  to  inflict :  but  he  spoke  not  of  it  as  an  event  of  sorrow, 
but  as  a  change  for  which  he  had  been  long  prepared  —  an 
event  which  must  soon  take  place.  My  dear  uncle  sent  us  to 
drive  along  the  beautiful  grassy  terrace,  on  the  high  ground 
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that  surrounds  the  bowl.  We  were,  as  we  might  well  l)e, 
charmed  with  the  splendid  views  all  around,  which  we  then 
saw  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  bright  day. 

"  Whilst  at  Encombe,  I  slipped  my  foot  on  the  hill  beneatk 
the  StoweU  monument,  and  fell  with  amazing  rapidity  to  the 
bottom.  The  shake  brought  on  a  feverish  attack.  I  felt  very 
grateful  for  my  dear  uncle's  kindness  and  attention  whilst  I  was 
ill,  though  I  confess  I  could  not  help  being  amused  at  hearing 
of  his  frequent  inquiries  of  what  wine  he  must  send  up,  and  his 
lamentations  that  no  wine  could  be  found  in  his  cellar  to  do  me 
good.  When  I  first  saw  him,  his  brightly  affectionate  look,  and 
the  simple  words,  *  my  darling,'  I  can  never  forget. 

"  On  the  morning  that  my  cousin  George  Repton  left  us  at 
Encombe,  to  return  to  his  tutor  near  Weymouth,  I  went  into 
my  uncle's  study,  and  mentioned  that  George  had  looked  very 
grave  at  parting.     My  uncle  agreed,  observing  —  '  I  told  him 

*  that  if  he  wished  to  stay,  or  felt  that  a  further  period  of  re- 

*  laxation  was  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  he 

*  should  remain,  and  I  would  be  glad  of  his  company ;  but  at 

*  the  same  time  I  represented  to  him,  that  his  present  period  of 

*  life  (nearly  eighteen)  was  very  valuable  for  purposes  of  edu- 

*  cation,  and  that  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark,  that  young 
'  men  who  lost  that  period,  from  idleness,  or  any  other  cause, 

*  were  never  able  to  make  it  up  in  after-life  :  it  was  therefore 
^  for  his  serious  consideration  whether  he  would  or  would  not 
'  stay ;  I  repeated,  however,  that  I  would  be  glad  of  his  com- 

*  pany,  and  though  he  looked  very  dull,  he  is  gone.'  '  He  toW 
^  me  with  great  delight,'  said  I,  *  of  your  having  allowed  his 

*  favourite  dog  to  accompany  him.'  *  Yes,'  answered  Lord 
Eldon,  '  I  was  obliged  to  do  that  to  comfort  him.' 

"  During  the  latter  part  of  our  stay  we  talked  2  great  deal  of 
Oxford,  and  received  his  strict  injunctions  to  see  University 
College.  He  also  directed  our  attention  to  the  Theatre  and 
several  other  Colleges  and  buildings ;  and  he  appeared  to  hare 
very  great  pleasure  in  talking  of  the  various  things  that  had 
occurred  to  him  there,  —  his  riding  up  to  London  to  keep  his 
terms,  —  his  cutting  down  the  tree  in  All  Saint's  Churchyard, 
—  kis  tittering  audience,  &c. 

"  I  enjoyed  very  much  seeing  my  venerable  uncle  with  his 
grandchildren,  Fanny  and  Eldon  Bankes,  beside  him  after 
dinner,  other  members  of  the  family  being  present.  The  chil- 
dren hearing  him  his  letters,  he  repeated  the  alphabet,  altering 
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the  usual  order  of  the  letters.  *  No,  no,  grandpapa,  that  won't 
do.'  He  again  repeated  them  with  mock  solemnity,  preserving 
every  letter,  though  he  again  varied  the  order.  Then  came  a 
mock  discussion  hetween  the  elder  and  younger  members  of  the 
family,  whether  grandpapa  should  be  sent  to  a  preparatory 
school,  or  taught  the  rudiments  of  education  at  home,  lest  he 
should  disgrace  the  family :  the  venerable  Earl  listening  to,  and 
entering  into,  the  amusement,  with  affectionate  playfulness. 

"  Encombe  may  be  considered  an  hospital  for  horses,  all  the 
favourite  horses  of  the  family  having  a  run  there  for  life. — My 
unde  appears  to  delight  in  making  every  one  around  him 
happy.  The  wife  and  children  of  his  personal  attendant,  Mr. 
Smithy  are  brought  down  to  Encombe  for  the  time  of  Lord 
Eldon's  sojourn  there,  and  are  comfortably  established  in  one 
wing  of  the  house.  The  children  call  him  'a  dear  Lord 
Eldon.'  " 

Lord  Eldon  related  to  Miss  Forster  the  particulars  of  the 
temporary  loss  of  his  dog  Pincher,  which  had  happened  in 
November  1832.  The  following  is  his  narrative  to  her,  a  little 
corrected  from  letters  written  by  him  to  Lord  Encombe  and 
Lady  F.  J.  Bankes,  a  few  days  after  the  occurrence,  while  its 
circumstances  were  fresher  in  his  memory : — 

"  I  suffered  much  when  I  believed  him  to  be  irrecoverably 
lost.  There  was  no  danger  of  losing  him  in  day-light,  though 
he  would  roam  about  with  great  activity.  In  travelling,  when 
we  let  him  out  of  the  carriage,  he  never  turned  the  brow  of  a 
hill  till  he  saw  the  carriage  near  him.  Once,  unfortunately,  a 
servant  kept  him  out  till  after  dark,  and  when  the  servant  came 
to  Hamilton  Place  the  dog  was  not  with  him.  I  immediately 
advertised,  offering  five  guineas  reward  to  any  one  who  would 
bring  the  dog  to  me,  or  give  such  information  as  would  lead  to 
his  recovery  and  the  conviction  of  whoever  detained  him.  Well, 
in  a  day  or  two  I  received  a  letter  by  the  post,  to  let  me  know 
I  had  put  a  very  foolish  advertisement  into  the  newspaper ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  no  dog-stealer  would  ever  give  up  an  animal 
for  the  reward  that  might  be^r^*  named,  as  they  always  waited 
in  expectation  that  a  larger  sum  would  be  offered :  I  should, 
therefore,  my  correspondent  said,  have  first  mentioned  two 
guineas,  then  three,  and  then  come  up  to  five.  Then  the  second 
part  of  my  advertisement  was  as  foolish  as  the  first ;  for  that  if 
I  talked  of  the  conviction  of  the  offender,  I  might  depend  upon 
it  I  never  would  see  the  dog  again :  and  this  letter  was  signed 
VOL.  II.  B 
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•An  Amateur  Dog  Fancier.'  I  thought  perhaps  the  advice 
might  be  very  good,  so  I  advertised  again,  stating  that  no  fiir- 
ther  reward  would  be  offered ;  and  as  to  the  second  piece  of 
follj)  I  left  it  out  altogether.  Still  nothing  was  heard  of  poor 
Fincher,  and  I  was  in  great  distress ;  for  from  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  animal,  I  would  far  rather  have  lost  a  thon- 
sand  pounds  than  have  lost  him.  One  thing,  however,  coald 
not  but  be  gratifying  to  me, — such  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
personally  unknown  to  me,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
recover  my  dog  for  me.  Not  fewer  than  ten  were  occupied ;  but 
some  time  had  elapsed  without  our  gaining  any  intelligence. 

•<  On  the  Monday  week  an  intimation  was  sent  to  my  man 
Smith,  that  if  he  would  call  at  a  house  in  a  street  at  a  distant 
part  of  the  town,  named  Cow  Cross  Street,  he  might  hear  of 
the  dog :  and  the  day  and  the  hour  were  mentioned.  Well,  I 
sent  Smith,  and  with  him  the  five  guineas,  and  a  Bow  Street 
officer.  When  they  got  to  the  place,  no  one  was  to  be  seen, 
and  they  walked  about  some  time.  At  last  a  man  whispered 
into  Smith's  ear,  '  Dismiss  the  officer  with  you,'  and  instantly 
disappeared.  Smith  thought  he  had  better  <M)mply ;  and  when 
the  officer  was  fairly  gone,  the  man  returned  and  demanded  the 
five  pound  note.  Now  poor  Smith  was  in  a  complete  dilemma, 
for  he  thought  that  he  would  cut  a  pretty  figure  if  he  returned 
without  either  the  dog  or  the  money ;  but  the  man  assured  him 
that  he  always  dealt  upon  honour,  and  that  if  the  money  was 
not  instantly  paid  the  dog  should  be  dead  in  five  minutes. 
Smith  thought,  and  thought  very  rightly,  that  I  would  rather 
lose  the  five  pounds  than  risk  the  life  of  the  dog :  so  he  pulled 
out  his  pocket-book  and  delivered  the  note  to  the  man.  •  Now,' 
said  the  man,  *  you  have  treated  me  honourably,  so  I  will  be 
upon  honour  with  you,'  and  he  went  into  a  high  building,  and 
brought  down  (observe,  brought  dawn)  poor  Pincher,  with  a  rope 
round  his  neck,  very  thin,  poor  beast,  but  extravagantly  over- 
joyed to  see  Smith.  The  man  then  offered  to  accompany  Smith, 
till  he  saw  him  and  Pincher  into  a  hackney  coach ;  ^  for,'  said 
he,  *  I  can  tell  you  that  without  my  assistance,  I  defy  you  to  get 
that  dog  through  these  streets.  We  keep  in  our  pockets,  that, 
which  will  tempt  any  dog  to  leave  his  master :  they  can't  resist 
it :  but  I  am  upon  honour  with  you,  and  I  will  see  you  safe  to 
a  coach.'  Well,  as  they  went  along,  Smith  remonstrated  with 
this  honourable  gentleman  that  it  was  a  great  pity  he  could  not 
find  a  better  mode  of  gaining  his  bread  than  by  dog-stealing 
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*  Why,'  said  the  man,  '  what  can  we  do  ?  Now  that  Parliament 
lias  put  a  stop  to  our  trade  of  procuring  bodies  for  the  surgeons, 
^e  are  obliged  to  turn  to  this  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood.'  An 
lionest  livelihood !  this  honourable  gentleman  gained  an  honest 
livelihood  by  stealing  dogs ! ! !  Then  he  told  Smith,  that  in  our 
advertisement  we  had  called  the  dog  a  poodle,  but  in  that  we 
were  wrong,  for  it  was  a  Grerman  spaniel,  a  much  more  valuable 
dog,  and  that  they  had  a  great  demand  for  them ;  and  he  added 
that  if  the  reward  had  not  been  punctually  sent,  the  dog  would 
have  been  out  of  the  kingdom  in  a  few  hours.  Smith  and 
Pincher  arrived  safe  home,  and  truly  happy  was  I  to  see  the 
poor  animaL  He  had  always  been  accustomed  to  go  up  every 
night  with  me,  when  I  went  to  bed ;  but  after  his  return  he 
showed  the  greatest  horror  at  the  sight  of  the  stairs,  and  it  was 
many  weeks  before  we  could  induce  him  to  mount  a  single  step : 
he  had  evidently  been  ill-used  and  starved.  Poor  Pincher,  poor 
fellow!  Pincher  is  painted  with  me  in  the  picture  that  has 
been  done  for  the  Merchant  Tailors'  HalL  Chantrey  attended, 
to  see  that  they  preserved  a  proper  attitude.  Poor  fellow  (pat- 
ting him),  he  has  a  right  to  be  painted,  for  when  my  man  Smith 
took  him  the  other  day  to  my  stationer's,  the  bookseller  patted 
him,  and  exclaimed,  *  How  very  like  he  is  to  old  Eldon,  parti- 
cularly when  he  wore  a  wig  ;'  but  indeed  many  people  say  he 
is  the  better  looking  chap  of  the  two. 

'*  Poor  Pincher  (caressing  his  dog),  a  most  affecting  circum- 
stance as  ever  I  knew,  occurred  with  this  dog :  he  belonged  to 
poor  William  Henry,  and  after  I  last  took  the  Sacrament  with 
him  when  he  was  dying,  he  called  me  back  as  I  was  leaving  the 
room,  and  said,  *  Father,  you  will  take  care  of  poor  Pincher.* 
The  dog  was  brought  home  to  me  when  all  was  over :  and  in  a 
short  time  he  was  missed.  He  was  immediately  sought  for,  and 
he  was  found  lying  on  the  bed  beside  his  dead  master.  Poor 
Pincher !  I  would  not  lose  him  on  any  account." 

Pincher's  name  occurs  even  in  Lord  Eldon's  will,  a  small 
annuity  being  left  to  his  daughter  Lady  Frances  specifically  for 
the  dog's  maintenance.  After  the  death  of  Lady  Frances  in 
1838,  Pincher  was  transferred  by  Mr.  Edward  Bankes  into  the 
fieunily  of  the  present  Earl  of  Eldon,  who,  mindful  of  his  grand- 
father's affection  for  the  animal,  proposed  him  as  a  subject  for 
the  pencil  of  Mr.  Edwin  Landseer.  Mr.  Landseer,  a  consum- 
mate judge  of  such  matters,  writes,  November  1838,  that  he  has 
had  '^  the  pleasure  of  making  Pincher's  acquaintance,"  adding, 

B  2 
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**  he  is  a  very  picturesque  old  dog,  with  a  great  look  of  clever- 
ness in  his  face."  Accordingly,  the  following  year,  Mr.  Land- 
seer  represented  him  listening  to  the  ticking  of  the  watch  given 
to  the  Chancellor  by  Greorge  m.,  and  likewise  painted  him  in 
a  group  of  the  present  Earl's  children,  executed  by  Mr.Briggs. 
Pincher  had  been  introduced  also  into  the  picture  of  the  Chan- 
cellor painted  by  Pickersgill  for  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall,  and 
into  that  by  Briggs  for  Lady  Frances  Bankes.  He  continued 
to  be  an  object  of  interest  with  the  friends  of  the  family  till  he 
died  at  a  great  age,  in  May  1840,  when  the  present  Earl  had 
him  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  Eldon  Seat  at  Encombe,  with  an 
inscription  commemorating  him  as  the  Chancellor's  favourite 
dog. 

Miss  Forster  thus  continues: — "Though  kindly,  affecticm- 
ately,  urged  to  stay  longer,  it  was  necessary  to  think  of  bending 
our  course  homewards.  ■  November  was  commencing,  and  En- 
combe was  far  from  Newcastle;    We  reluctantly  quitted  Ae 

*  happy  valley,'  after  receiving  from  our  honoured  uncle  strict 
injunctions  to  write  to  him  from  Salisbury, .  where  we  were  to 
see  the  Cathedral,  from  Oxford  when  we  fhad  seen  the  Old 
College,  and  from  every  place  we  stopped  at, — and  after  mak- 
ing us  give  him  a  willing  promise  that,  if  he  lived  and  was 
tolerably  weU,  we  would  again  visit  him  the  following  spring  ot 
summer  at  Rusheyford,  and  in  the  autumn  at  Encombe." 

Here  ends  the  narrative  of  Miss  Forster  for  the  year  1836. 

Lord  Encombe,  whose  increasing  family  made  it  difficult  £(x 
his  grandfather  to  quarter  them  in  his  country  house,  did  not 
visit  Dorsetshire  this  autumn;  and  the  approach  of  winter 
brought  Lord  Eldon  as  usual  to  London.  Mr.  Farrer  has  pre- 
served the  following  memorandum  of  a  conversation  with  him 
in  December. 

"  I  mentioned  that  there  was  a  report  that  Parliament  was  to 
be  called  together  before  the  day  fixed  by  the  last  prorogation. 
Lord  Eldon  said,  ^  Parliament  cannot  be  called  together  before 

*  the  day  appointed  by  the  prorogation,  unless  under  particular 
'circumstances.  This  is  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
'  When  I  was  in  office,  we  wished  that  Parliament  should  meet 

*  before  the  day  fixed  by  the  prorogation.     We  felt  great  diffi- 

*  culty  about  it.     I  explained  the  law  to  the  Cabinet  ♦,  and  told 

*  This  explanation  must  have  been  given  by  him,  attending  the  Cabinet 
as  Attorney  General.  Until  the  37th  of  George  IIL  the  King  bad  no 
power  to  convene  Parliament  before  the  day  for  which  it  stood  appointed, 
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<  them  that,  unless  there  was  some  strong  groimd  for  it,  such  as 
*a  disturbance  or  riots  of  the  people,  it  could  not  be  done. 

' "  Oh ! "  said  Henry  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord (I  forget  his 

'name,  but  never  mind  that) ;  "if  that's  all,  I  can  soon  get  up 

*  a  very  pretty  riot  in  Scotland." ' 

"  *  In   arguing  before    Lord   Thurlow,'   said   Lord  Eldon, 

*  Ambler  cited  a  case,  from  one  of  the  old  abridgments,  and 

*  which  he  observed  the  compiler  thought  so  important,  that  at 
*the  foot  of  it  he  put  Quod  nota.     In  my  argument  on  the 

*  other  side,  I  cited  a  case  from  a  later  abridgment,  and  ob- 

*  served,  that  the  compiler  of  that  abridgment  added  at  the  end 

*  of  the  case.  Quod  nota  bene  J — *  Which  did  Lord  Thurlow  treat 

*  as  the  best  authority  ?'  —  *  Oh,  the  bene  prevailed.' 

"  '  Lord  Thurlow  made  a  Welch  counsel  very  angry  by 
franking  a  letter  for  him, — 

* Price,  Esquire, 

Wales, 
Near  Chester.' 

"  *  In  my  time,  on  the  Northern  circuit,  the  first  toast,  after 
"  The  King,"  was  "  The  Schoolmasters."  In  those  days  they 
made  wills,  &c.,  which  furnished  frequent  employment  to  the 
lawyers.' " 

except  Vhere,  by  reason  of  insurrection,  or  rebellion,  or  invasion,  or  the 
danger  of  it,  the  King  had  ordered  out  the  militia.  (See  the  Militia  Acts, 
particularly  26  Geo.  3.  c.  107.  sects.  96,  97.)  Before  Lord  Eldon  became 
himself  a  Cabinet  minister,  the  law  on  this  head  had  been  altered  by  37 
Geo.  3.  c.  127.,  and  39  and  40  Geo.  3.  c.  14.;  under  which  enactments  the 
King  can  now  call  Parliament,  by  his  proclamation,  to  meet  at  any  time 
not  less  than  fourteen  days  from  the  date  thereof,  though  such  time  be 
earlier  than  the  day  to  which  Parliament  may  then  stand  prorogued  or 
a^jonmed. 
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CHAPTER  LXL 

1837. 

The  marriage  between  Mr.  Bankes  and  Lady  Frances  had  not 
been  eventually  a  happy  one.  Disagreements  had  occurred, 
and  they  became  more  and  more  estranged  from  one  another 
until  the  early  part  of  1837,  when  it  was  finally  resolved  that 
they  should  separate.  On  the  6th  of  March,  Lord  Eldon  an- 
noimced  this  decision  by  a  letter  to  each  member  of  his  family. 
The  cause  was  merely  incompatibility  of  temper,  neither  party 
having  any  specific  charge  to  allege  against  the  other.  Lord 
Eldon  naturally  sided  with  his  daughter.  She  was  with  him  in 
London  at  the  time  of  the  separation,  and  Hamilton  Place  c(m- 
tinned  to  be  her  home  until  his  death 

Lord  Eldon  to  G,  W,  J.  Repton,  Esq. 

'*  My  dear  George,  (Franked,  Feb.  13th,  1837.) 

<«  I  hope  you  arrived  safe  and  well  at  Abbotsbury,  and  snfEered  no  pam 
on  your  journey  or  since,  in  the  &ce  or  elsewhere. 

"  Heaven  grant  you  freedom  from  all  bodily  pain,  and  aU  the  enjoyment 
that  good  health  can  bestow.  I  believe  it  will  prove  a  great  blessing  that 
your  good  father  placed  you  for  a  time  under  such  excellent  care  as  has 
been  bestowed  upon  you  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster. 

*•  The  time  is  now  not  distant — not  very  distant  —  wheif  you  will  be 
transplanted  to  Oxford,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  institutions  in  oar 
Universities,  it  will  much  depend  upon  yourself  what  degree  of  benefit  can 
be  reaped  there.  Of  the  young  it  has  been  said,  *  Gaudent  equis,  cani- 
busque,  et  aprici  gramine  campi,'  or  something  to  that  effect  Of  extrava- 
gant gratification  of  that  passion  in  young  men,  I  well  remember  the  pains 
which  were  taken  in  Oxford  to  restrain  it.  What  are  precisely  the  rules 
of  the  University  in  this  respect  now,  I  cannot  say :  but  so  much  I  can 
say,  that  after  long  and  great  experience,  I  never  knew  a  young  man  who 
had  indulged  too  much  in  these  amusements  at  Oxford  to  the  neglect  of 
very  diligent,  iif  not  severe  duty,  who  ever  afterwards  in  life  graced  his 
friends,  family,  or  country,  as  I  hope  and  pray  you  may  hereafter  grace 
them  ;  and  I  never  knew  one  who  signally  devoted  his  time  at  Oxford  to 
study,  who  did  not  in  after  life  become  a  blessing  and  ornament  to  his 
family  and  country.  Happy  I  am  to  hope  and  believe  that  you,  dear 
George,  will  use  to  the  best  advantage  the  constant  paternal  care  which  year 
excellent  father  has  bestowed  and  is  bestowing  upon  his  son. — Be  very  select 
in  the  company  you  keep  at  Oxford,  and  never  forget  what  so  many  forget, 
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that  the  Ucirersity  is  not  a  place  of  amusement,  but  of  constant  stady,  to 
be  interrupted  only  by  neceasanf  attention  to  health.-^!  neither  have,  nor 
can  have,  any  motive  in  addressing  yon  thns,  but  what  is  founded  upon 
parental  anxiety  for  your  good,  and  for  the  happiness  of  yourself,  your 
hither,  and  mother ;  and  I  add  for  my  own,  as  long  as  God  may  please  to 
continue  me  in  life. 

'*  My  very,  very  dear  Fan,  sends  you  her  warm  affection  and  all  good 
wishes. 

^  Yours,  dear  George,  with  the  most  anxious  affection, 

"  Eldon." 

At  the  anniversary  of  the  Pitt  Club  in  May  1837,  Lord  En- 
combe  was  in  the  chair.  What  follows  is  his  narrative  of  the 
honours  paid  on  that  occasion  to  his  grandfather : 

"  The  respect  and  attachment  shown  to  Lord  Eldon  at  the 
Pitt  Club  was  extreme.  Even  after  he  had,  from  inability, 
ceased  to  attend  the  annual  meetings,  his  health  continued  uni* 
formly  to  be  proposed  from  the  chair,  and  this  duty,  when  per- 
formed for  the  last  time,  devolved  on  myself,  who  had  engaged, 
at  the  request  of  the  Club,  and  in  conformity  with  the  wish  of 
Lord  !Endon,  to  preside  at  the  anniversary  on  the  27th  of  May 
1837.  In  the  course  of.  that  evening  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
(m  proposing  my  health,  which  he  did  in  most  kind  terms,  re- 
ferred to  my  grandfather  with  these  strong  expressions  of 
regard  :  *  We  have  all  of  us  the  most  respectful  and  affectionate 

*  recollections  of  Lord  Eldon.     Attachment  to  him,  I  may  say, 

*  is  almost  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  country.' " 

Lord  Eldon  was  highly  delighted  with  the  report  of  the  anni- 
versary, particularly  with  the  praise,  which  had  been  acquired 
by  his  grandson  in  the  chair,  and  on  which  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  other  friends  came  next  day  to  pay  him  their  con- 
gratulations. The  following  is  the  note  which  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Encombe  on  this  gratifying  occasion  : — 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe, 

"  Dear  Encombe,  (May  28th,  1837.) 

"  I  have  received,  and  read  with  difficulty,  your  letter,  and  another 
from  Lord  Kenyon,  'whilst  tears  are  flowing  from  old  eyes,  and  trickling 
down  my  cheeks. 

**  I  congratulate  you,  and  thank  you.  Fan,  dear  Fan,  joins  me,  and  we 
both  affectionately  congratulate  you  upon  your  fame  as  raised  yesterday, 
ttud  also  offer  our  congratulations  to  Lady  Encombe. 

"  Hers  and  yours  affectionately,  Eldon." 

liOrd  Eldon,  though  very  feeble,  continued  to  receive  pleasure 
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from  the  society  of  those  to  whom  he  was  attached.  In  183^' 
1835,  and  1836,  he  had  a  family  party  on  each  4th  of  June,  to 
keep  his  birth-day.  In  1837,  the  4th  being  a  Sunday,  he  am- 
fined  his  invitations  to  Lord  and  Lady  Encombe  and  two  or 
three  other  persons ;  but  on  Wednesday  the  7th,  he  assembled 
a  somewhat  larger  circle  of  relations  and  friends,  to  celebrate 
the  recent  completion  of  his  86th  year.  "  This  party,"  says 
Mr.  Farrer,  "  consisted  of  Lord  and  Lady  Encombe,  Mr.  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  Repton  and  their  son.  Lady  Frances  Bankes, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farrer,  Lord  Keiiyon,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Best, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thurlow,  Mr.  Pennington,  Mr.  Alfred  Bell,  and 
one  or  two  other  persons.  Lord  Encombe,  being  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table  when  the  cloth  was  removed,  told  Lord  Eldon  that 
^  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  drunk  his  health.'  Lord  Eldon 
replied  to  Lord  £ncombe,  *  I  desire  that  you  will  in  m  j  name 
return  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  drink  my  health,  and  that  you  will  do 
it  in  as  able  a  manner  as  that  with  which  you  acquitted  your- 
self at  the  Pitt  Club.' 

"  During  this  dinner  Lord  Eldon  kept  up  a  delightful  run  of 
pleasant  humorous  conversation,  proposing  too  the  healths  of 
different  persons  at  the  table,  with  neat  allusions  to  their  pro- 
fessions. Giving  the  health  of  Captain  Best,  R.  'N^  and  wishing 
he  might  soon  have  a  ship  and  go  to  sea,  he  took  Mrs.  Best's 
hand,  and  said  to  her  gaily,  *  Depend  upon  it,  when  he  goes  to 
sea,  I  shall  stay  on  shore.' " 

Mr.  Farrer  adds:  — "  21st  June  1837.  Mrs.  Farrer  and  I, 
with  our  sons  Matt,  and  Oliver,  went  to  dine  with  Lord  Mdon. 
We  met  Mr.  Thurlow  and  his  son,  George  W.  J.  Repton,  and 
Lady  Frances  Bankes.  Lord  Eldon  had  that  morning  be^i 
down  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  take  the  oaths,  &c.,  on  the 
Queen's  accession.  He  was  highly  pleased  with  the  reception 
he  had  there  met  with.  He  said,  *  The  kindness  they  showed 
me  affected  me  to  tears ;  the  Peers,  the  officers  of  the  House, 
all  were  so  kind.'  —  He  was  very  kind  and  attentive  to  the 
young  ones  at  his  table,  joking  with  them  about  College,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  inviting  Oxford  to  drink  wine  with  Cambridge, 
&c.  When  we  left,  at  ten  o'clock,  he  said  to  our  boys,  '  You 
must  come  soon  again  to  dine  with  me :  well  be  all  boys  next 
time.'  " 

In  the  summer  of  1836,  about  two  years  after  the  gratifying 
exhibition  of  public  feeling  at  the  Oxford  lostallation,  Loid 
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Eldon  liad  offered,  that  a  repetition  of  the  portrait  of  himself, 
HI  Mr.  Thurlow's  possession*,  painted  by  Mr.  Briggs,  should  be 
executed  by  the  same  artist,  as  a  present  to  Lord  Encombe. 
"  Upon  this  intimation,"  says  the  latter,  "  I  told  him  that  if  he 
were  kind  enough  to  give  me  his  portrait  at  all,  I  should  trouble 
him  but  little  if  he  would  permit  Mr.  Briggs,  now  familiar  with 
his  features,  to  paint  him  for  me  as  he  sat  in  the  Theatre  at 
Oxford,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  installation 
in  June  1834.  He  seemed  gratified  by  the  feeling  which  had 
induced  me  to  ask  it,  and  spoke  as  disposed  to  consent."  After- 
wards, probably  from  dislike  to  the  tedium  of  sitting,  he  bought 
one  of  Mr.  Owen's  portraits  of  him  as  Chancellor,  and  gave  it 
to  his  grandson  in  substitution  for  the  proposed  installation  pic- 
ture. "  However,"  says  the  latter,  "  I  would  not  be  disap- 
pointed if  I  could  help  it.  I  desired  Mr.  Briggs  to  prepare  the 
picture,  so  as  to  require  as  little  as  possible  of  Lord  JEldon's 
attendance.  This  being  accordingly  done,  he  sate  in  July  1837 
to  Mr.  Briggs,  who,  on  the  7th  of  that  month,  completed  his 
portrait  as  High  Steward  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  his 
Doctor's  gown,  as  he  appeared  when  I  went  up  to  him  upon  my 
own  degree  being  conferred  by  the  Duke.  Li  having  this  pic- 
tore  thus  executed  I  indulged  the  natural  desire  of  conmie- 
morating  the  only  public  occasion  which  ever  brought  me  to  his 
side."  This  picture,  which  was  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  the  year  1838,  and  is  now  at  the  present  Earl's 
residence  in  Hamilton  Place,  is  the  last  for  which  Lord  Eldon 
ever  sate. 

The  death  of  King  William  IV.  had  taken  place  on  the  20th 
of  June  1837 ;  and  Her  present  Majesty,  who  on  that  day 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  dissolved  Parliament  on  the  17th  of 
Jvdy. 

Before  Lord  Eldon  quitted  London  for  the  summer  of  1837, 
he  held  another  confidential  communication  with  his  medical 
adviser,  Mr.  Pennington,  upon  the  state  and  prospects  of  his 
own  health.  Mr.  Pennington  recommended  country  travelling, 
but  did  not  conceal  from  him  that  his  constitution  was  broken, 
and  that  his  life  was  drawing  toward  a  close.  This  intelligence 
in  no  degree  abated  his  cheerfulness.  He  pressed  Mr.  Penning- 
ton to  spend  the  vacation  with  him  at  Encombe,  offering  to  that 
gentleman  his  own  terms  for  the  visit ;  but  Mr.  Pennington  an- 

«  See  Chap.  LX. 
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swered  that  the  case  was  one  in  which  he  could  do  no  good ;  and 
that  he  most  not  withdraw  himself  from  others  of  his  (Ad  friends 
who  honoured  him  with  the  same  confidence  as  Lord  Eldon. 
The  aged  Earl  therefore  took  his  way  to  Encombe,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  medical  attendant.  Lord  and  Lady  Cncombe 
were  engaged  this  autumn  to  pay  various  visits  in  the  North ; 
but  Lord  Encombe,  at  Lord  Eldon*s  particular  request,  passed  a 
few  days  of  the  first  week  in  August  with  him,  and  then  set  off 
for  Ingleborough,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Farrer,  in  T'orkshire. 

The  latter  part  of  July,  and  the  beginning  of  August,  were 
occupied  with  the  new  elections.  Lord  Encombe,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  he  quitted  Dorsetshire  for  the  North, 
sent  his  grandfather  this  lively  sketch  of  the  popular  feeling  at 
the  close  of  the  poll  in  Wiltshire. 

**  Chippenham,  1 1  o'clock,  Tuesday  night, 
**  My  dear  Grandfiither,  Angost  8th,  1837. 

*'  Although  I  have  only  just  stopped  at  the  end  of  to-<lay's  travelling  at 
eleven  o'clock,  I  must  not  go  to-bed  without  writing  a  few  lines  to  repeat  my 
thanks  to  you,  for  your  kindness  to  me,  and  for  my  pleasant  visit  to  you 
at  Encombe.    Yon  were  right  enough  in  supposing  that  I  should  &11  in 
with  some  electioneering  ;  but  little  did  you  or  I  expect  that  I  should  be 
haranguing  at  ten  o'clock  to-night,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  Whigs  and  Ra- 
dicals from  my  carriage.    The  fact  was,  I  arrived  at  Melksham,  bat  found 
no  accommodation,  it  being  a  polling  day  for  North  Wiltshire.      Afler 
driving  from  one  inn  to  the  other,  and  back  again  in  vain  search  after  a 
bed,  or  a  fresh  pair  of  horses,  I  was  forced  to  wait  while  the  Warminster 
boy  baited  liis  :  this  took  about  half  an  hour.    Meanwhile  I  asked  to  see 
the  state  of  the  poll,  which  finally  closed  to-day.    The  landlord,  whom  my 
servant  asked  for  it,  brought  it  in  person,  and  said  he  was  wny  to  tell  me 
Methuen  was  beat,  and  Burdett  was  at  the  head  of  the  poU.    I  said,  that 
my  principles  being  the  other  way,  I  could  not  share  in  his  regret    He 
stated  he  was  aware  of  it:  and  several  of  the  persons  standing  about, 
finding  who  I  was,  (for  Methaen's  committee  were  dining  and  drinking 
noisy  toasts  there  at  the  time)  took  the  opportunity  of  entering  into  con- 
versation, and  although  every  one  present  differed  from  our  politics,  yet 
they  volunteered  to  express  great  admiration  of  you  as  a  consistent  Tory, 
and  told  me  that  if  I,  though  a  stranger,  were  elected  member  for  North 
Wiltshire,  it  would  be  a  credit  to  them,  as  I  was  a  consistent  politician ;  bat 
that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  a  disgrace  to  them.    I  defended  (as  fiu*  as  it  is 
possible  to  defend)  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  conduct,  and  enough  to  put  them    • 
to  a  loss  to  answer  me  ;  and  this  amusing  scene,  in  the  most  perfect  good 
humour,  went  on  by  the  light  of  the  hostler's  lamp,  which  I  perceived  their 
curiosity  induced  them  to  throw  full  on  my  countenance,  and  it  elicited 
from  some  of  them  an  expression  I  overheard,  that  I  much  resembled  yoo. 
At  last,  I  had  conducted,  so  successfully,  my  single-handed  discussion  with 
my  assemblage  (about  four  or  five  of  whom  only  were  the  principal 
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speakers,)  that  one  of  them  reqaested,  slb  a  fayoor,  to  be  permitted  to  shake 
Iiandfi  with  me  before  the  carriage  started,  and  when  I  shook  hands  with 
him,  abont  six  others  instantly  seized  my  hand.  I  then  drove  off  amid  a 
salutation  of  cheering  at  parting,  of  which,  I  think,  Mr.  Methnen,  the 
Whig-Radical,  whose  friends  they  all  were,  might  have  been  jealons.  Now 
do  not  suppose  I  mention  all  this  as  any  merit  of  mine,  but  I  like  you  to 
see  as  a  set-off  to  the  occasional  ingratitude  of  the  world,  which  is  apt  to 
annoy  one,  that  in  a  place  where,  perhaps,  you  never  were,  and  where  I 
certainly  never  was,  your  character  still  lives  (though  you  have  ceased  to 
attend  the  Houses  of  Parliament)  among  a  class  of  persons  who,  probably, 
do  not  even  know  the  names  of  the  Chancellors  who  have  succeeded  yon 
on  the  Woolsack.  I  send  you  the  state  of  the  poll  at  its  dose ;  and  begging 
you  to  offer,  to  all  with  you,  my  most  affectionate  love,  and  to  accept  the 
same  yourself,  believe  me, 

"  My  dear  Grandfather, 

•*  Your  very  affectionate  Grandson, 
**  Encombe." 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  August  1837,"  relates  Miss  Forster, 
**  my  dear  uncle,  Lord  Eldon,  again  came  to  Rusheyford,  and 
again  my  mother  and  I  had  the  happiness  of  spending  a  few 
days  with  him ;  but  we  feared,  we  greatly  feared,  that  it  would 
be  the  last  time,  for  he  was  altered  from  the  preceding  year. 
He  received  us  as  usual  with  warm  affection ;  but  a  painful 
event  had  occurred  in  his  own  family  ♦,  and  his  conversation 
was  at  times  dejected.  At  other  times,  he  was  not  only  cheer- 
ful but  lively,  and  entered  into  a  joke  with  great  fun,  carrying 
it  on  from  day  to  day.  He  frequently  also  repeated  many  of 
his  anecdotes,  though  not  so  much  in  detail  as  in  former  years. 
He  again  spent  and  enjoyed  a  day  at  Eldon  ;  and  he  again  had 
all  his  tenants  to  dine  at  Rusheyford.  The  following  was  his 
speech  after  dinner,  the  last  which  he  addressed  to  them,  pro- 
bably the  last  that  he  ever  delivered :  — 

"•August  31st,  1837. 
"  «  My  first  acknowledgments  are  due  to  that  Great  Being,  whose  plea- 
sure it  has  been  to  afflict  me  with  a  painful  illness,  and  to  continue  that  in- 
fliction for  a  lengthened  period,  insomuch  that  I  did  not  hope  to  have  been 
able  to  have  seen  you  all  again.  So  long  as  it  shall  please  God  to  allow 
me,  it  will  ever  be  my  happiness,  as  it  is  my  duty,  thus  to  come  among 
you.' 

"  After  adverting  to  the  advantages  of  the  leasing  system  as 
compared  with  that  of  yearly  holdings,  he  continued :  — 

*  The  separation  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Frances  Bankes. 
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**  *  Gentlemen,  since  last  we  met,  there  has  been  a  cofntest  for  partc^tlui 
county  in  electing  members  to  serve  in  Partiament  Lord  William  Povktt, 
the  second  son  of  the  Doke  of  Cleyeland,  was  spoken  of  for  this  division  d 
the  county,  and  I  was  applied  to  to  use  my  influence  in  his  behaE 
The  answer  I  gave  was,  that  I  considered  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that, 
in  a  county  like  this,  where  there  is  so  large  a  body  of  opulent  landed 
proprietors,  and  so  highly  respectable  a  tenantry,  a  Consenrative  member 
should  be  returned  to  represent  them :  that  my  sentiments  were  known ; 
but  that  I  should  leave  it  to  my  tenants  to  exercise  the  franchise  whieh 
Parliament  had  given  them  in  such  a  manner  as  should  appear  to  them  to 
be  right  and  according  to  good  conscience,  and  as  most  likely  to  uphold 
that  Church  in  which  the  purest  doctrines  of  our  religion  are  taught  in  the 
best  manner. 

"  *  Gentlemen,  |  repeat  the  great  thankfulness  I  feel  in  having  been 
allowed  once  more  to  come  among  you.  In  taking  leave  of  you,  gentiemeo, 
I  say  from  my  heart,  may  God  bless  you  and  your  families !' 

"  The  above  was  written  down  by  Mr.  A.  Bell.  My  uncle 
knew  and  approved  of  my  wish  of  preserving  a  copy  of  it,  aad 
he  desired  me  to  get  Mr.  Bell  to  do  it." 

The  following  memoranda  by  Miss  Forster  are  from  Lord 
Eldon's  own  mouth. 

"  I  wiU  tell  you  what  I  did  one  day :  —  I  reaUy  was  in  a 
great  deal  of  pain,  and  I  wished  to  beguile  the  time,  and  divert 
my  attention,  if  possible,  by  any  nonsense  I  could  ;  so  as  I  sat 
at  my  window,  looking  into  Piccadilly  towards  St  James's  Park, 
I  coimted  all  the  long  petticoats  that  went  past,  and  all  the  short 
ones  ;  short  petticoats  beat  long  hollow." 

"  *  I  have  heard  some  very  extraordinary  cases  of  murder 
tried.  I  remember,  in  one  where  I  was  counsel,  for  a  long 
time  the  evidence  did  not  ap|»ear  to  touch  the  prisoner  at  aH 
and  he  looked  about  him  with  the  most  perfect  unconcern, 
seeming  to  think  himself  quite  safe.  At  last,  the  surgeon  was 
called,  who  stated  deceased  had  been  killed  by  a  shot,  a  gun- 
shot, in  the  head,  and  he  produced  the  matted  hair  and  stuff 
cut  from  and  taken  out  of  the  wound.  It  was  aU  hardened  with 
blood.  A  basin  of  warm  water  was  brought  into  court,  and,  as 
the  blood  was  gradually  softened,  a  piece  of  printed  paper  ap- 
peared, the  wadding  of  the  gun,  which  proved  to  be  half  of  a 
ballad.  The  other  half  had  been  found  in  the  man's  pocket 
when  he  was  taken.     He  was  hanged.* 

"  Ellen  (Miss  Forster).  —  *  I  have  always  thought  it  very  ex- 
traordinary, uncle,  the  discovery  of  murders  many  years  after 
the  deed  had  been  committed.' 

"  Lord  Eldon.  —  *  Yes,  very.     I  remember  one  man  taken 
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Qp  twelve  years  after  the  deed.  He  had  made  his  escape  ;  and, 
though  every  search  was  made,  he  could  not  be  found.  Twelve 
years  afterwards,  the  brother  of  the  murdered  man  was  at 
Liverpool  in  a  public-house.  He  fell  asleep,  and  was  awoke  by 
some  one  picking  his  pocket :  he  started,  exclaiming,  *  Good 
Grod !  the  man  that  killed  my  brother  twelve  years  ago ! '  Assist- 
ance came  to  him ;  the  man  was  secured,  tried,  and  condemned. 
He  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier  and  gone  to  India,  immediately 
after  the  deed  was  committed,  and  he  had  just  landed  at  Liver- 
pool on  his  return,  where  his  first  act  was  to  pick  the  piocket  of 
the  brother  of  the  man  he  had  murdered  twelve  years  before. 
It  was  very  extraordinary  that  the  man  waking  out  of  his  sleep 
should  so  instantly  know  him.  —  But  the  most  extraordinary 
case  was  at  Eiiaresborough,  Eugene  Aram:  he  was  hanged 
twenty  years  after,  and  had  been  living  very  respectably  as  a 
schoolmaster.' " 

"  *  I  can  assure  you,  that  all  the  honours,  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  me,  always  came  unsought  by  me.  I  may  safely 
say,  that  I  never  stepped  across  the  kennel  out  of  my  way  to 
secure  preferment.' " 

*'  *  There  are  two  of  my  sermons  tossing  about  the  world 
somewhere,  that  I  wrote  before  I  married.  I  sometimes  hear 
of  their  being  preached.  I  should  think  no  clergyman  ever 
wrote  as  many  sermons  as  Lord  Stowell.  I  advised  him  to 
bum  all  his  manuscripts  of  that  kind.  It  is  not  fair  to  the 
clergymen  to  have  it  known  he  wrote  them.  They  asked  for 
sermons  for  particular  occasions,  to  be  preached  before  this  or 
that  person ;  he  complied  with  their  requests,  and  he  should  not 
let  it  be  known  that  he  did  so.' " 

"  Speaking  of  Stalls  and  valuable  pieces  of  preferment  in  the 
Church,  Lord  Eldon  said,  *  There  is  one  view  of  the  subject 
which  I  take,  and  I  cannot  help  persuading  myself  it  has  a  good 
deal  in  it.  The  most  valuable  works  in  divinity  which  we  have, 
have  been  written  by  men  who  held  Stalls,  or  some  good  pre- 
ferment :  and  if  they  had  not  done  so,  those  works  could  not 
have  been  given  to  the  public,  on  account  of  expense.  Now  I 
argue  that  a  man  who  publishes  a  learned  work,  at  an  expense 
of  probably  five  hundred  pounds,  benefits  the  whole  of  the 
Clergy :  for,  immediately  there  is  a  cheap  edition,  and  that, 
which  cost  five  hundred  pounds  in  the  first  instance,  can  be  had 
for  three-and-sixpence,  and  thus  is  sound  learning  diffused  over 
alL'" 
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"  *  Beligion  is  a  natural  feelii^  of  the  hmnan  mind  :  and  if 
rolers  do  not  provide  proper  instroclors^  and  proper  places  to 
receive  inatniction  in,  the  people  will  provide  schism-shops  for 
themselves.' " 

''  Sept  Ist,  1837.  We  hade  my  hcmonred  and  revered  imde 
farewelL  We  saw  him  no  more;  hat  onr  intercourse  with 
him  hj  letter  oontinned  until  the  6th  Jannaiy  1838.  —  £lien 
Forster." 

After  his  return  to  Encomhe,  he  wrote  thus  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  in  answer  to  a  letter  communicating  had  tidings  of  Lady 
Sidmouth's  health. 

Lord  Eldtm  to  Lord  5u&uw<ft.— (Extract) 

«*  Wednesday  (Sept  27th,  1837). 
**  I  have  recdTed  here  to-day  your  letter :  and  gladdened  mdeed  woald 
have  been  my  heart,  if  it  had  contained  a  better  acooutt  of  my  niece,  to 
▼horn  present  my  love  and  warmest  good  wishes. 

^  Though  I  haTc  been  moving  through  a  long  journey  and  return  from 
it,  I  am  in  precisely  the  same  state  of  actual  constant  weakness  and  pain, 
which  I  have  now  undergone  for  nearly  two  long  years.  I  cannot  stir 
without  help,  and  from  the  moment  I  am  helped  into  my  carriage  in  a 
morning  I  never  stir  out  of  it  till  evening.  Pray  give  my  dear  niece  my 
most  affectionate  regards  and  good  wishes.  Accept  the  same  yourself  I 
shall,  if  God  pleases,  return  to  town  very  soon,  and  to  that  as  probably  my 
last  earthly  place  of  abode.  God  bless  with  his  choicest  blessings  my 
niece  and  yourself,  and  believe  me, 

**  Hers  and  yours  most  affectionately, 
«  Eldon." 

This  was  a  prophetic  letter.  On  Monday,  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, Lord  Eldon  left  Encombe,  —  to  see  it  no  more.  He  pro- 
ceeded slowly  to  London,  which  he  reached  on  the  18th :  and 
though  apprised  by  Mr.  Pennington  that  the  country,  and  the 
"  long  columns  of  air  "  of  which  that  gentleman  had  often  ad- 
vised him  to  try  the  eflEect,  had  produced  no  improvement  of  health 
to  warrant  a  hope  that  life  had  much  longer  to  last,  Lord  Eldon 
was  so  little  depressed,  that  Mr.  Pennington,  who  dined  and 
spent  four  hours  with  him  on  the  day  after  his  return  to  town, 
described  him  as  having  never  been  more  cheerful,  or  more 
abundant  in  anecdote  and  other  pleasant  conversation. 
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The  new  Parliament  met  in  November ;  and  "  on  the  16th," 
says  Mr.  Farrer,  "  Lord  Eldon  went  down  in  his  chariot  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  take  his  seat.  I  met  him  as  he  got  out  of  his 
carriage.  Mr.  Butt,  who  had  been  Loi*d  Eldon's  Mace-bearer, 
and  Smith,  his  butler,  assisted  him  up  the  stairs.  About  half 
way  up,  Mr.  Butt  had  a  bottle  of  sherry,  and  persuaded  his  old 
master  to  take  a  glass  of  it.  When  we  came  to  the  door  of  the 
house.  Smith  requested  me  to  support  Lord  Eldon  into  the  body 
of  the  House,  which  I  did.  He  went  up  to  the  Woolsack,  and 
said  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Cottenham),  *  My  Lord,  I  am 
happy  to  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  you  that  every  thing 
I  hear  of  you  entitles  you  to  my  sincere  respect.'  He  then  went 
to  the  table  ;  took  the  oaths,  and  signed  the  roll,  &c." 

The  following  are  Mr.  Farrer's  memoranda  of  several  con- 
versations held  with  Lord  Eldon,  in  this  advanced  period  of  his 
life:  — 

"  Speaking  of  public  men,  Lord  Eldon  said,  *  The  ablest  man 
I  ever  knew  in  the  Cabinet,  was  Lord  Chatham.  He  sat  appa- 
rently inattentive  to  what  was  going  on ;  but  when  his  turn 
came  to  deliver  his  opinion,  he  toppled  over  all  the  others.'  (I 
particularly  observed  his  use  of  the  word  toppled.)" 

"  *  The  Chief  Commissioner  Adam,'  said  Lord  Eldon,  *  sent 
to  ask  my  opinion  as  to  the  law  upon  some  point,  and  referred 
to  a  case  in  Vesey  decided  by  me.  I  returned  for  answer,  I  do 
not  know  what  the  law  is  now,  but  I  am  sure,  that  if  I  so  de- 
cided, the  law  was  so  at  that  time.' 

"  Another  day,  when  I  sat  above  an  hour  with  Lord  Eldon, 
he  told  me  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  political  and  professional.  He 
inquired  whether  I  had  seen  the  tablet  which  he  had  lately  put 
up  in  St.  Nicholas  Church  at  Newcastle.  I  answered  that  I  had 
not  been  there  since  he  put  it  up.  *  I  never  could  persuade  my 
brother,'  he  said,  *  to  join  me  in  putting  up  a  tablet  It  is  not 
in  All  Saints,  where  my  father  is  buried,  because  they  won't 
permit  monuments  to  be  fixed  against  the  walls  of  that  church. 
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—  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  my  father  the  poor  man  o£ 
low  station,  stated  in  some  life  of  my  brother.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  tradesmen  in  Newcastle.'  Lord  Eldon  then  rq>eated 
the  inscription,  which  I  imperfectly  remember  :  — 

'  IN  ^KEIEOBT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM   SCOTT, 
FBEEMAN  AND  H0A8TMAN 
OF  THIS  TOWN,*  ETC. 

'^  He  laid  great  stress  upon  the  word  freeman  as  he  pro- 
nounced it,  and  he  described  the  hoastmen  to  be  ^  a  company 
of  the  first  tradesmen  in  Newcastle.* 

"  Lord  Eldon,"  continues  Mr.  Farrer,  "  related  that  Lord 
Thurlow,  after  he  had  concluded  an  argument,  once  said  to  him, 
*  I  was  with  you,  Mr.  Scott,  till  I  heard  your  argument.'  "* 
Perhaps  it  was  the  recollection  of  this  result  that  gave  Lord 
Eldon  the  habit  of  hearing  out  the  counsel  on  the  side  to  which 
his  own  judgment  inclined. 

"  I  asked  Lord  Eldon,"  writes  Mr.  Farrer,  "  whether  he  re- 
membered going  over  to  my  father's  at  Claphamf,  to  shoot 
grouse  on  Ingleborough  ?  *  I  remember  it  as  if  it  was  yester- 
day,' was  his  reply.  '  I  finished  a  long  cause  at  Lancaster  late 
one  night,  and  started  oflT  on  horseback  very  early  the  next 
morning,  and  got  to  Clapham  before  they  went  out  upon  the 
moors.  When  we  had  got  upon  the  moors,  before  separating 
into  different  parties,  I  called  upon  all  the  gentlemen  sportsmen 
then  and  there  present  to  prove  their  right  in  law  to  wage  war 
upon  the  grouse,  and  produced  my  licence  or  certificate,  read  it 
with  much  solemnity,  and  then  protested  against  any  other  gen- 
tleman daring  to  shoot  who  could  not  prove  equal  authority  with 
myself.  Not  one  of  them  could  produce  his  certificate.'  *I 
liave  heard  my  father  say  that  you  made  the  whole  party  laugh 
so  heartily,  that  they  could  kill  nothing  all  that  day.'  *  I  be- 
lieve,' said  Lord  Eldon,  *  they  did  very  little  in  the  way  of  kill- 
ing game,  and  perhaps  I  might  be  in  some  degree  the  cause,  at 
least  they  were  pleased  to  say  so.  I  remember  we  had  a  very 
pleasant  day  of  it.' 

"  *  I  know,  Lord  Eldon,  that  you  were  a  great  walker,  and 
fond  of  shooting :  did  you  ever  hunt  ? '  *  Oh  yes  !  to  be  sure 
I  did.  I  left  off  hunting  because  I  had  a  fall  one  day  when  I 
was  out  hunting  on  Newcastle  moor.     I  wished  to  leap  into  an 

*  See  Chap.  VI.  p.  96.  f  ^  Yorkshire. 
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adjoining  field,  my  horse  fell  into  the  ditch,  and  I  tumbled  over 
liim.    I  never  hunted  afterwards.' 

"  One  day,  after  dinner,  when  Mr.  Alfred  Bell  and  I  were 
left  alone  with  Lord  Eldon,  the  conversation  turned  upon  his 
TEHdon  estate.     *  I  passed  by  Eldon,'  I  said,  *  last  year :  the  plan- 
t».tions  looked  well.'    Lord  Eldon  took  up  the  subject.     *  I  can 
tell  you  how  I  became  a  great  planter.     After  I  bought  that 
estate  at  Eldon,  Sir  John  Eden,  whose  estate  joins  the  Eldon 
estate,  and  from  whose  house  you  see  my  hills,  came  up  to  me 
one  night  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  said  to  me,  "  Mr. 
-Attorney  General,  you  are  rich  and  I  am  poor ;  you  are  making 
&  large  income,  and  I  am  spending  a  small  one  ;  you  have  no 
time  to  spare  for  looking  after  your  estate,  and  I  have  abun- 
dance, of  time.     Now.  if.  you  will  agree  to  plant  your  hills  at 
E^don,  and  will  find  the  money,  .1  will  find  the  time  to  superin- 
tend the  planting,  and. will  attend  to  it  to  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment." So  upon  these  terms  we  set  to  work ;  and  in  that  way  have 
sprung  up  those  plantations,  which  are  a  great  improvement  to 
my  estate,  and  a  great  ornament  to  Sir  John  Eden's  residence. 
Sir  John  Eden  had  his  picture  taken  in  the  dress  of  a  planter, 
with  his  spade  and  other  tools.' " 

It  was  not  till  some  weeks  after  Lord  Eldon's  last  return  to 
town,  and  when  the  approaching  confinement  of  Lady  Encombe 
made  a  removal  to  London  impracticable,  that  the  increase  of 
Lord  Mdon's  annoyance  about  the  Shirley  residence  became 
known  to  his  grandson.  Had  the  actual  state  of  his  feelings, 
and  of  his  health,  been  communicated  in  time  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Encombe,  they  would  cheerfully  have  fixed  themselves  in  Lon- 
don, at  whatever  inconvenience.  His  dissatisfaction  on  this  sub- 
ject may,  perhaps,  have  been  one  of  his  motives  for  revoking  a 
power  which,  by  will,  he  had  given  to  Lord  Encombe,  of  charg- 
ing his  estates  with  a  sum  of  50,000/.  for  the  portions  of 
daughters.  It  was  a  motive,  however,  which  he  seems  not  to 
have  acknowledged  to  himself;  for  he, left  among  his  papers 
an  explanatory  paper  on  this  subject,  endorsed,  <'  Memorandum 
"  not  testamentary,"  which  was  in  these  words  :  — 

**  Memorandum.  On  consideration,  I  have  thought  myself  perfectly 
justified,  in  case  of  a  failure  of  Lord  EncomWs  issue  male,  in  preferring, 
to  the  fullest  extent,  my  own  daughters  to  the  daughters  of  Lord  Encombe, 
and,  therefore,  I  have  revoked  the  power  of  charging  which  I  had  given  to 
Lord  Encombe  by  my  will,  considering  also  that  his  daughters  are  other- 
wise provided  for. — Eldon,  6  Dec',  1837.     This  is  not  testamentary." 
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This,  and  other  minor  alterations  by  codicil,  he  was  very 
anxious  about  completing,  and  did  actoallj  complete,  before  ibe 
Ist  of  January  1838,  because,  on  that  day,  the  new  act  ^^  For 
the  Amendment  of  the  Laws  witfi  respect  to  Wills  "  (7  W.  4.  & 
1  Vict.  c.  26.)  was  to  come  into  operation :  of  the  effects  of 
which  change  he  entertained  great  apprehensions.  ''  It  was  his 
habit,**  says  his  Solicitor,  Mr.  Alfred  Bell,  "  to  have  his  testa- 
mentary papers  under  constant  consideration  with  me." 

As  respects  the  foregoing  memorandum,  the  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  his  powers  of  mind  were  failing  with  his  bodily  strength ; 
and  that,  as  the  evening  of  his  life  closed  in,  there  were  mists 
of  prejudice  beginning  to  rise  upon  him,  which  his  judgment, 
when  nearer  to  its  meridian,  would  at  once  have  dispelled.    He 
became  more  jealous  of  personal  attention  to  himself:  and  he 
viewed  with  less  indulgence  the  holders  of  opinions  adverse  to 
his  own  upon  subjects  in  which  he  took  an  interest,  especiallj 
in  the  case  of  those  members  of  the  Church  Establishment,  whom 
he  regarded  as  having  been  accessory  to  the  weakening  of  it. 
This  feeling  was  not  exhibited  with  asperity ;  but  it  was  percep- 
tible to  those  who  intimately  knew  him.    It  subsisted  to  some 
extent,  in  the  instance  of  Dr.  Phillpotts  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
who  was  connected  with  Lord  Eldon's  family  by  having  married 
a  relative  of  his  Lady.     The  Bishop,  hearing,  in  November, 
1837,  of  Lord  Eldon's  declining  health,  called  upon  him,  con- 
versed with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  approaching  end,  and 
entered  into  prayer.  Thus  far,  the  Bishop's  ministration  appears 
to  have  been  highly  acceptable ;  for  Mr.  Pennington  said  after- 
wards to  Mr.  Farrer : — "  When  I  called.  Lord  Eldon,  before  we 
had  any  other  conversation,  said,  '  I  have  had  another  doctor 
since  I  saw  you.* — *  I  am  glad  of  it,*  I  answered. — *  Oh  I  but 
he  was  a  spiritual  doctor,  not  a  medical.     The  Bishop  of  Exeter 
paid  me  a  visit,  and  after  sitting  a  little  by  me  and  observing 
me  look  very  ill,  he  got  up  and  bolted  the  door,  and  knelt  down 
by  me — "  Let  us  pray,"  he  said.     He  did  pray,  and  such  a 
iprayer!    I  never  heard  such  a  prayer!'    Lord  Eldon  spoke  of 
it  in  the  warmest  terms."     A  few  days  afterwards  the  Bishop 
had  the  kindness  to  repeat  his  visit :  and,  under  the  impression 
that  Lord  Eldon,  in  his  view  of  salvation,  had  an  undue  reliance 
on  the  efficacy  of  a  well-spent  life,  pressed  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  fixing  his  hopes  exclusively  upon  the  merits  of  our 
Saviour.     But  on  this  occasion  Lord  Eldon  was  in  a  mood  of 
mind  less  favourable  to  his  visitor,  and  evinced  an  indisposition 
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ifco  enter  with  him  upon  a  subject  to  which  in  general  he  readily- 
addressed  himself.  The  Bishop,  with  his  usual  discernment 
and  taste,  desisted  from  ui^ng  such  an  object  at  such  a  disad- 
.vantage ;  but  very  shortly  afterwards  renewed  his  communica- 
idons  respecting  it,  by  the  following  beautiful  letter : 

«  Lord  Carrington's,  Whitehall, 
"  My  dear  Lord,  27th  Nov.  1837. 

**  I  take  blame  to  myself  for  having,  as  I  fear,  obtruded  on  you  some^ 
important  matters  of  consideration  at  a  time  when  you  were  not  prepared 
to  admit  them ;  or  in  a  manner  which  may  have  been  deemed  too  earnest 
and  importunate.  That  you  pardon  the  intrusion,  I  have  no  doubt,  and 
that  you  ascribe  what  may  have  been  ill-timed,  or  ill-considered,  to  the 
true  cause — an  anxious  wish  to  lead  a  highly  gifted  mind  like  yours,  to 
those  thoughts  which  alone  can  satisfy  it. 

**  Before  I  leave  this  place,  instead  of  again  trespassing  on  you  in  per- 
son, I  have  resolved  to  commit  to  paper  a  few  considerations  which  your 
own  powerful  mind  will  know  how  to  improve,  and  which  I  humbly  pray 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  to  impress,  so  far  as  they  accord  with  His  Truth, 
on  the  hearts  of  both  of  us.    I  contemplate  in  you,  my  dear  Lord,  an 
object  of  no  ordinary  interest.    I  see  a  man  full  of  years  and  honours, 
honours  richly  earned  (ay,  were  they  tenfold  greater  than  they  are),  by  a 
life  which,  protracted  long  beyond  the  ordinary  age  of  man,  has  been  em- 
ployed, during  all  the  period  of  service,  in  promoting,  strengthening,  and 
securing  the  best  and  most  sacred  interests  of  your  country.    I  see  in  you 
the  faithful,  zealous,  and  most  able,  advocate  of  the  connection  of  true  re- 
ligion with  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  England.    I  see  in  you 
one  who  has  largely  benefited  the  generation  of  which  you  have  been 
among  the  most  distinguished  ornaments.    Seeing  and  feeling  this,  I  am 
sure  you  will  pardon  me,  if  I  exhibit  a  littie  even  of  undue  eagerness  to 
perform  to  you  the  only  service  which  I  can  hope  to  render — that  of  ex- 
citing such  a  mind  to  those  reflections,  by  which,  after  serving  others,  it 
can  now  do  the  best  and  surest  service  to  itself.    In  truth,  those  reflections 
are  few  and  brief,  but  most  pregnant     In  short,  my  dear  Lord,  I  would 
seek  most  eamesUy  to  guard  you  against  the  danger  which  arises  from 
the  very  qualities  which  we  most  admire  in  you,  and  from  the  actions 
for  which  we  are  most  grateful  to  you.    That  danger  is,  lest  you  contem- 
'  plate  these  matters  with  too  much  satisfaction — lest  you  rest  upon  them 
as  the  grounds  of  your  hope  of  final  acceptance  with  God.    Oh !  my  dear 
Lord,  the  best  of  the  sons  of  men  must  be  content,  or  rather  must  be  most 
anxious,  to  look  out  of  themselves,  and  above  themselves,  for  any  sure 
hope — I  will  not  say  of  justification,  but  of  mercy.    Consider  the  infinite 
holiness  and  purity  of  God,  and  then  say  whether  any  man  was  ever  fit  to 
Appear  at  His  tribunal.    Consider  the  demands  of  His  Law,  extending  to 
the  most  secret  thoughts,  and  wishes,  and  imaginations,  of  the  heart,  and  then 
say,  whether  you,  or  any  one,  can  stand  before  Him  in  your  own  strength, 
when  He  cometh  to  judgment    No  :  it  as  sinners,  as  grievous  sinners,  we 
shall,  we  must  appear ;  and  the  only  plea  which  will  be  admitted  for  us  is 
the  righteousness  and  the  merits  of  our  crucified  Redeemer.    If  we  place 
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any  reUance  on  oor  own  poor  doings  or  fiucied  yirtaes,  those  very  Tirbws 
-will  be  our  snares,  our  downfall  Above  all  things,  therefore,  it  is  oor 
dntj,  and  pre-eminently  the  duty  of  the  purest  and  best  among  us,  to  cnt 
off  all  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  thankfully  to  embrace  Christ's  mtM 
precious  offer  on  the  terms  on  which  He  offers  it ;  He  will  be  onr  Savioar 
only  if  we  know  and  feel  and  humbly  acknowledge,  that  we  need  His  Sal- 
vation. He  will  be  more  and  more  onr  Saviour  in  proportion  as  we  moie 
and  more  love  and  rely  upon  Him.  But  surely  the  more  we  feel  and  de- 
,  plore  our  own  sinfulness,  the  more  earnest  will  be  our  love,  the  firmer  oar 
reliance  on  Him  who  alone  is  mighty  to  save.  Therefore  it  is,  that,  in 
preparing  ourselves  to  appear  before  Him,  the  less  we  think  of  what  we 
may  fondly  deem  our  good  deeds  and  good  qualities,  and  the  more  rigidly 
we  scrutinize  our  hearts,  and  detect  and  deplore  our  manifold  sinfolnesB, 
the  fitter  shall  we  be,  because  the  more  deeply  sensible  of  the  absolute 
necessity  and  of  the  incalculable  value  of  His  blessed  Undertaking  and 
Suffering  for  us.  One  word  only  more  —  of  ourselves  we  cannot  come  to 
this  due  sense  of  our  own  worthlessness :  and  the  devil  is  always  ready  to 
tempt  our  weak  hearts  with  the  bait  which  is  most  taking  to  many  among 
us  —  confidence  in  ourselves.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  alone  can  give  us 
that  only  knowledge  which  will  be  useful  to  us  at  the  last  —  the  know- 
ledge of  our  own  hearts,  of  their  weakness,  .their  wickedness  —  and  of  the 
way  of  God's  salvation,  pardon  of  the  faithful  and  confiding  penitent  fiv 
His  dear  Son's  sake.  Oh !  my  dear  Lord,  may  you  and  I  be  found  among 
the  truly  penitent,  and  then  we  shall  have  our  perfect  consummation  and 
bliss  among  the  truly  blessed. 

^  I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

**  With  true  veneration  and  regard, 

'*  Your  Lordship's  most  faithful  servant, 

*'  And  affectionate  Brother  in  Christ, 
«  The  Earl  of  Eldon."  «*  H.  Exeteb. 

It  may  well  be  hoped  that  the  Bishop,  probably  from  the 
already  explained  coldness  of  Lord  Eldon's  manner  toward  him^ 
had  under-estimated  the  real  nature  of  his  faith  ;  for  Lord 
Eldon,  though  he  may  have  too  much  inclined  to  look  on  his 
own  good  works  with  complacency,  appears  nev^erthdess  to 
have  been  sensible  of  the  insufficiency  of  any  such  reliancei 
"  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,"  said  Mr.  Alfred  Bell  to  the 
present  Earl,  "  I  remember  that  one  day  after  dinner  in  the 
library  in  Hamilton  Place  he  beckoned  to  me  to  sit  by  him,  and 
immediately  entering  into  conversation,  among  other  things 
spoke  of  his  judicial  life.  He  observed  that  it  was  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  him  to  reflect  that  he  had  never  given  a 
judgment  in  any  cause  without  first  anxiously  satisfying  himself 
that  it  was  right.  *  It  is  a  happiness  to  me,'  he  said,  *  to  reflect, 
*  that  I  never  gave  to  A  the  property  of  B.  This  is  a  satis- 
^  faction  to  a  man  at  the  last,  and  in  looking  to  the  day  of  judg- 
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•  ment.'  Upon  my  observing  upon  this  to  the  effect  that  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  upon  any  thing  but  upon  the  merits 
imd  blood  of  Christ  alone,  he  fully  acquiesced  in  the  truth  of 
the  remark." 

The  end  of  this  distinguished  man  now  perceptibly  ap- 
proached. The  following  memoranda  give  an  interesting  and 
graphic  representation  of  him  in  the  few  last  weeks  of  his  life. 
The  reader  is  indebted  for  them  to  Mr.  Farrer. 

"  December  1st,  1837.  —  Mrs.  Farrer  and  I  dined  with  Lord 
iEldon.  Mr.  Edward  Repton  was  there.  Lord  E.  is  certainly 
declining.  He  is  under  the  most  erroneous  impression  on  some 
subjects,  but  still  his  usual  kindness  of  feeling  and  desire  to  be 
just,  with  touches  of  waning  pleasantry,  show  themselves. 

"  December  18.     I  went  yesterday  to  dine  with  Lord  Eldon. 
Upon  my  saying,    *How  are  you  to-day,   Lord  Eldon?'  he 
quickly  answered,  *  Much  better  for  seeing  you.'     Shortly  after 
I  had  taken  my  seat  by  him  he  said,  *  Encombe  has  another 
girl,'  and  paused ;  I  made  some  observation,  that  some  of  your 
friends  'perhaps  might  have  wished  for  a  boy.'     He  calmly 
answered,  *  On  these  occasions  it  is  better  to  feel  satisfied  that 
whatever  the  child  is,  it  is  for  the  best.   Louisa  has  done  welL' " 
"Dec,  20th. — Being  engaged  to  dine  with  Lord  Eldon  on 
this  day,  I  was  introduced  two  or  three  minutes  before  the 
clock  in  his  library  struck  six.    I  found  him  sitting  in  his  large 
arm-chair,  facing  the  window,  his  right  arm  to  the  fire  and  his 
right  leg  over  his  left  knee.;  This  position  he  almost  invariably 
kept.     To  my  inquiry  after  his  health,  his  answer  was,  *  Very 
poorly,  very  poorly,  —  it  can't  last  long.     God's  will  be  done ; 
it  is  my  duty  to  submit.'     These  words  Lord  Eldon  spoke  in  a 
very  earnest  tone  and  manner.    I  made  some  observation  which 
he  received  well,  and  then  turned  the  conversation  to  some 
topic  of  the  day.     Dinner  was  soon  announced.     I  found  Lord 
EUdon  was  this  day  more  than  usually  low,   and  apparently 
unable  to  rally  his  spirits.     I  foresaw  that  unless  I  could  give 
to  the  conversation  such  a  turn  as  would  raise  a  train  of  agree- 
able associations  in  his  mind,  the  evening  would  be  spent  in  a 
painful  silence,  only  broken  by  observations  upon  one  or  two 
subjects  which,  in  his  less  happy  moments,  possessed  them- 
selves of  his  thoughts.  When  dinner  was  over,  andjiord  Eldon 
had  said  grace  (which  he  always  did  with  solemnity  of  voice 
and  manner),  and  he  had  been  turned  in  his  chair  by  his  butler 
Smith,  so  as  to  have  his  right  hand  to  the  table,  and  I  had 
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placed  myself,  with  my  left  hand  to  the  table  immediately  op- 
poate  to  him,  I  said,  *  Shall  I  give  you  a  glass  of  port,  Lord 
EldoQ  ?  •  *  Yes,  a  little,  if  you  please ;  and  help  yourself.  I 
shall  drink  the  health  of  Mrs.  Farrer.'  Pincher  now  came  up^ 
and  began  to  scratch  his  master's  knee.  *  Poor  Pinchy,  poor 
Pinchy,  you  want  your  biscuits.*  I  selected,  from  a  dish  of 
mixed  biscuits,  such  as  Pincher  was  known  to  like  (indeed  he 
would  only  eat  some  particular  sorts),  and  put  them  within 
Lord  Eldon's  reach.  When  Pincher  was  satisfied,  he  laid  himself 
down  on  the  hearth-rug  and  fell  asleep  near  his  master's  feet 
Observing  Lord  Eldon  feeling  for  something  on  the  table,  I 
gave  him  his  snuflf-box.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  pinch,  he  - 
said,  *  Do  you  ever  take  snuff  ?  *  *  Yes,  sometimes,  but  only 
when  I  am  from  home.'  —  *  Ah ! '  he  said,  *  for  many,  many 
years  my  poor  wife  would  not  allow  me  to  touch  it ;  but  I  was 
ordered  to  take  it  medicinally.'  I  then  said,  *  Why,  for  many 
years  of  your  life  you  could  not  have  had  time  to  take  snuC 
*  I  don't  know  that,*  he  replied ;  *  but  I  know  I  could  not  have 
had  leave/  " 

Lord  Eldon  having  related,  in  answer  to  some  question  from 
Mr.  Farrer,  the  history  of  his  success  in  Ackroyd  v.  Smithson, 
detailed  in  the  first  Volume  of  this  biography.  Chapter  VI., — 
another  of  his  early  cases,  that  of  the  Clitheroe  election  petition, 
also  at  Chapter  VL,  was  thus  called  by  Mr.  Farrer  to  his 
memory. 

"  After  a  few  observations  upon  Lord  Thurlow,  of  whom 
Lord  Eldon  delighted  to  speak,  I  inquired  whether  Ackroyd 
and  Smithson  was  before  or  after  the  Clitheroe  case.  *  Oh  be- 
fore it.  There's  much  curious  matter  connected  with  that 
Clitheroe  case  that's  well  worth  hearing.  Did  I  ever  tell  you 
the  history  of  that  case  ?  Let  us  go  into  the  library,  and  FH 
tell  you  that  too.  Be  so  good  as  to  ring  the  bell  for  Smith.' 
Smith,  being  come,  lifted  Lord  Eldon  from  his  chair,  and,  sup- 
porting his  master  under  the  left  arm,  whilst  Lord  Eldon  rested 
his  right  hand  upon  my  arm,  we  walked  slowly  to  the  library, 
Pincher  going  a  little  before  his  master,  who  never  moved  ftom 
room  to  room  -without  him.  When  Lord  Eldon  was  seated  in 
his  great  chair,  putting  his  right  leg  over  his  left  knee,  drawing 
himself  nearer  to  the  fire,  reaching  his  hand  for  his  snuff-box, 
offering  it  to  me,  and  then  taking  a  pinch  himself,  and  passing 
the  back  of  his  fore-finger  gently  across  his  upper  lip,  *  As  to 
the  Clitheroe  case  you  must  know,'  said  Lord  Eldon,  •tHe  way  I 
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eame  in  to  it  was  this.' "  And  tiiien  he  proceeded  to  relate  what 
has  been  already  inserted  in  the  first  Volume,  Chapter  VI. 

**  *  There  was  another  case,'  he  said,  *  that  did  me  a  great 
deal  of  good.  It  happened  at  the  time  when  Jack  Scott  was 
very  much  frowned  upon  at  Durham  and  Newcastle.' "  This 
«ra8  the  coal-owner's  case,  Adair  v.  Swinburne,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Buller,  of  which  likewise  an  account  has  been  given  in 
Chapter  VI. 

"  Lord  Eldon  remained  some  minutes  silent.  He  renewed 
the  conversation  by  observing,  *  Those  are  times  that  have  long 
passed  away :  I  am  now  nobody :  I  am  quite  forgotten.'  He 
seemed  pleased  by  my  replying,  that  though  he  had  quitted 
public  life,  yet  no  one  was  more  respected ;  that  the  Bar  looked 
up  to  him  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  referred  to  his  decisions 
with  the  greatest  deference ;  and,  *  whatever  might  have  been 
said  by  opponents  when  you  were  in  office,  every  one,  even  those 
who  were  most  violent,  now  do  you  justice.  I  do  not  think 
you  have  an  enemy.'  A  little  afterwards,  I  said,  *  You  seem, 
Lord  Eldon,  to  have  devoted  yourself  to  your  profession.  Did 
you  belong  to  White's  or  any  club  ? '  —  *  No,  I  never  was  a 
member  of  White's  or  Boodle's  —  I  was  no  club  man ;  I  be- 
longed to  no  club,  but  a  club  of  University  men,  who  met  about 
once  every  quarter  of  a  year,  to  dine  together  at  some  tavern 
in  Bishopsgate  Street.*  —  *  But  Lord  Stowell  was  a  member  of 
more  than  one  club  ? '  —  *  Oh,  yes,  my  brother  WUHam  would 
go  any  where,  where  there  was  good  eating  and  drinking  going 
on.'  —  *  Did  Lord  Stowell  take  much  exercise  ? '  —  *None,'  he 
said,  *  but  the  exercise  of  eating  and  drinking.'  —  The  night 
was  now  pretty  far  advanced  towards  ten  o'clock.  Lord  Eldon 
had  taken  his  two  cups  of  coffee  and  isinglass,  and  it  was  almost 
time  for  me  to  leave  him.  I  said,  '  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Lord 
Eldon,  I  must  soon  quote  TomWarton.' — *Poor  TomWarton!' 
he  said,  *  he  was  a  tutor  at  Trinity ;  at  the  beginning  of  every 
term  he  used  to  send  to  his  pupils,  to  know  whether  they  would 
msh  to  attend  lecture  that  term.  —  He  wrote  an  epitaph  on 
West,  who  was  a  beadle  in  the  schools  at  Oxford,  and,  when 
the  time  of  the  young  men's  doing  exerdses  was  expired,  used 
to  call  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  ^'  Tempus  praterhUntur 
est."  When  he  died,  Tom  Warton  wrote  *  and  put  upon  his 
tombstone  — 

"  Hie  jacet  Thomas  West, 
Cujfis  tempos /ircEterZo^tdcr  est" 
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Cambridge  men,  who  visited  Oxford,  amused  themselves  hj 
quoting  this  epitaph,  to  prove  that  Oxford  men  were  not 
classical  scholfurs.'  —  When  the  clock  struck  ten  I  got  vp, 
saying,  *  Tempus  pr<BterlahUur  est.' — '  Ah  I  poor  Tom  Warton,* 
siud  Lord  Eldon :  and  offering  me  his  hand,  added,  ^  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  this  visit.  Give  my  kindest  regards  at 
home.'  —  *  I  hope,  Lord  Eldon,  you  will  allow  me  to  come  to 
you  again  soon.'  — '  The  sooner  the  better,'  was  his  answer.  I 
then  took  my  leave. 

"  26th  December,  1837.  Lord  Eldon  repeated  that  he  was 
the  cause  of  Lord  Stowell's  coming  to  Doctors'  Commons ;  that 
his  brother,  when  he,  Lord  Eldon,  had  come  to  the  ComnHm 
Law  Bar,  thought  that  he  might  as  well  try  what  he  could  do 
as  a  Civilian." 

The  Rev.  Edward  Repton,  who  frequently  dined  and  passed 
the  evening  with  him  on  the  Sundays  towards  the  close  of  1837| 
writes  thus  to  the  present  Earl :  — 

'*  In  oar  conversations  in  the  evening,  I  never  snffered  an  opportqnity 
to  pass  of  directing  his  mind  to  the  subject  of  religion,  and  at  all  tima 
found  him  calmly  resigned  to  the  termination  of  a  long,  and  active,  and 
arduous  life." 

His  servant,  Smith,  relates  that  his  master,  when  in  bed,  was 
in  the  habit  of  praying  aloud ;  and  that  he  read  frequently  in 
the  large  Bible,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Swire.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
Ufe,  when  it  was  an  exertion  to  him  to  rise  from  his  chair,  he 
would  call  for  Smith  to  get  it  for  him  from  the  shelf. 

His  disease,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  was  a  mere  wasting  away 
of  the  frame  by  old  age ;  and  his  death  was  not  preceded  by 
any  remarkable  change,  or  by  any  access  of  suffering.  He  had 
almost  all  his  life  had  a  tendency  to  cough ;  but  this  seems  to 
have  produced  no  effect  on  his  constitution.  Li  his  more 
vigorous  days,  if  he  happened  to  cough.  Lady  Eldon  would  tell 
him  it  was  only  a  trick.  He  would  smile  and  answer,  "  You 
know,  my  dear,  I  have  had  a  cough  these  fifty  years ;  but  I  am 
none  the  worse  for  it." 

Until  Monday,  the  8th  of  January,  he  came  down  to  break- 
fast daily  at  about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock ;  but  on  Tuesday 
the  9th,  he  did  not  appear  till  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon. 
The  cold  weather  was  then  setting  in  with  severity.  Lord 
Encombe,  whose  family  were  at  Shirley,  came  to  London  on  the 
Wednesday  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  visit  in  Hamilton  Place, 
and  called  there  at  about  twelve  o'clock.     Lord  Eldon  not 
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liaving  then  risen,  his  grandson  called  again  about  three,  and, 
learning  that  the  invalid  was  still  in  bed,  went  up  to  his  apart- 
ment.    What  follows  is  in  the  present  Earl's  own  words : — 

'^  I  saw  him  in  bed:  his  looks  did  not  give  me  alarm ;  he  was 
perfectly  kind  in  manner,  clear  in  mind,  and  I  think  I  may  add,, 
not  otherwise  than  cheerful,  though  he  did  not  make  any  par- 
ticular effort  to  talk,  but  seemed  languid  and  feeble.  In  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Lady  Frances  Bankes  summoned  me 
awaj,  fearing  that  if  he  did  not  get  up  before  it  became  dark, 
he  would  not  get  up  at  all.  I  returned  to  Shirley,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Addington  Park,  where  I  dined  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  As  I  was  on  the  road  home  about  eleven 
o'clock,  my  carriage  was  stopped  by  a  servant,  bringing  a.  note 
from  my  aunt,  Lady  Frances,  desiring  me  to  come  to  town 
directly,  in  a  post-chaise  which  she  had  sent.  I  did  so  in  great 
alarm,  but  on  my  arrival  at  twenty  minutes  to  one,  I  saw  Lord 
Eldon  comfortably  asleep  in  bed,  the  family  having  retired  for 
the  night.  It  appeared,  that,  after  my  departure  from  Hamilton 
Place  in  the  afternoon^  he  had  got  up,  and  was  walking  down 
stairs,  about  six  o'clock,  with  the  assistance  of  Smith,  his  butler^ 
to  hold  one  arm, — when  the  strength  of  his  legs  failed  him  : 
Smith  held  him  up  until  assistance  came,  and  he  was  then 
carried  back  to  the  drawing-room  looking  over  Piccadilly,  which 
he  had  for  some  years  been  using  as  his  bed-room ;  but  he  was 
afterwards,  at  his  own  desire,  carried  down  to  the  dining-room, 
and  dined  with  Lady  Frances  Bankes  and  the  Rev.  George 
Pickard,  who  were  staying  in  the  house,  and  with  Mr.  Farrer. 
He  shivered  and  complained  much  of  cold  during  dinner-time. 
Lady  Elizabeth  Repton  was  sent  for,  and  came,  with  her  son, 
to  Hamilton  Place  in  the  evening,  as  did  also  Mr.  Pennington, 
his  medical  attendant.  Lord  Eldon  was  carried  up  to  bed  a 
little  after  ten  at  night,  and  never  left  his  bed-room  again.  On 
the  morning  of  Thursday  I  was  at  Hamilton  Place  by  eight 
o'clock,  having  slept  at  my  mother's  house  in  John  Street.  I 
found  Lord  Eldon  evidently  much  more  feeble,  but,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  he  seemed  interested  by  my  referring  to 
some  of  the  anecdotes  which  he  had  related  to  me  formerly.  I 
mentioned  the  anecdote  of  King  George  HI.  having  told  his 
Court  that  he  had  what  So  previous  King  of  England  had  had, 
namely,  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, each  of  whom  had  run  away  with  his  wife ;  and  added, 
that  Mrs.  Howley,  the  Lady  of  the  present  Archbishop,  had 
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informed  me,  as  an  additional  remarkable  circtimstance,  that 
that  Archbishop  had  then  given  to  the  Kingy  as  one  of  his  rea- 
sons for  becoming  a  Clergyman,  that  he  was  not  able  to  afford 
himself  an  education  for  the  legal  profession ;  while  Lord  Eldon, 
originally  intended  for  the  Church  when  a  Fellow  of  University 
College  at  Oxford,  had  neither  wealth  nor  connexions  sufficient 
to  hold  out  to  him  a  prospect  of  occupation  or  advancement  in 
the  Church,  upon  his  forfeiting  that  Oxford  FdUowship  by  his 
marriage.  While  I  was  with  him,  he  asked  me  after  Lady 
Encombe  and  our  young  ones,  and  I  said  she  had  sent  him  her 
love,  which  he  desired  me  to  return  to  her.  This  having  oc^ 
curred  on  the  Thursday,  similar  remembrances  were  again, 
exchanged  on  the  following  day.  During  the  Thursday, 
Januaiy  11th,  Lord  Eldon  seemed  quiet  and  composed,  though 
feeble :  he  saw  his  family,  including  Mr.  Repton,  and  my  mo- 
ther Mrs.  Farrer,  as  also  Mr.  George  Pickard,  and  Mr.  Pen- 
nington, successively,  throughout  the  day,  but  had  a  rc^lleas 
night,  and  was  more  feeble  the  next  morning.  His  family 
therefore  were  not  permitted  by  Mr.  Pennington  to  be  with 
him  so  much  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday.  When  Mr.  Pen- 
nington took  me  in  to  see  him  on  the  Friday  for  a  few  minutes, 
it  being  cold  weather,  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  severest 
and  longest  frosts  that  has  occurred  for  many  years,  Mr.  Pen- 
nington said,  ^  It  is  a  cold  day,  my  Lord,'  to  which  Lord  Eldon 
replied,  in  a  low  and  placid  voice,  that  it  mattered  not  to  him, 
where  he  was  going,  whether  the  weather  here  was  hot  or 
cold. 

'^  From  that  time  I  abstained  from  going  into  Lord  Eldon's 
room,  until  summoned  thither  during  the  last  few  minutes  of 
his  existence  ;  Mr.  Pennington  having  expressly  desired  that 
he  should  be  as  little  disturbed  as  possible,  in  order  that  his 
nights  might  not  be  restless,  making  an  exception  only,  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  regarded  those,  whom,  being  resident  in  the 
house,  it  was  more  of  a  matter  of  course  that  Lord  Eldon  might 
expect  to  see.  On  the  Saturday,  January  13th,  his  strength 
gradually  declined,  and  he  ceased  to  live  at  a  quarter  past  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  expired  apparently  without  suffer- 
ing, and  I  performed  the  melancholy  duty  of  closing  his  eyes. 
There  wese  present  also  his  two  daughters,  his  butler  Smith, 
and  a  female  servant." 

The  following  letter  of  condolence  and  consolation  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  young  Earl  on  the  15th,  by  the  highest  dignitary 
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of  that  Cliiircli  whicli  the  departed  Sta^iesman  had  so  long  and 
so  manfully  defended :  — 

7^  Archbi^top  of  Canterbury  to  the  present  Earl  <^Eldon, 

**  My  deftr  Loi^  Addington,  Jan*  151ih,  1838. 

*'  I  am  truly  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for  your  kindness  in  immediately 
^viag  me  inteUigence  of  the  melancholy  event  which  took  place  on  Satur- 
day evening.  I  most  sincerely  condole  with  you  on  the  loss  of  a  relation, 
whom  you  had  every  reason  to  love  and  venerate.  At  the  same  time 
howeTer  that  you  ^ve  way  to  natural  feeling,  you  must  have  satisfaction 
in  the  reflection,  that  he  has  been  taken  away  in  a  ripe  old  age,  Ml  of  yeans 
and  honours,  — that  the  clearness  of  his  intellect  remained  unclouded  to 
the  last,  -^  and  that  his  name  will  be  for  ever  preserved  in  the  annals  of 
our  history,  as  a  lawyer  and  judge  unrivalled  in  excellence,  and  as  holding 
a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  those  eminent  statesmen  by  whose  wisdom  and 
firmness,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  this  country  was  pre- 
served from  the  horrors  of  desolation  and  anarchy.  Mrs.  Howley  unites 
with  me  in  the  expression  of  condolence,  and  in  kindest  regards  to  yourself 
and  Lady  Eldon. 

*^  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  your  most  faithful  Servant, 

«  W,  Cajtouab." 

On  Sunday  the  21st,  the  remains  of  the  late  Earl  lay  in  state. 
On  the  coffin  were  the  armorial  bearings,  and  the  inscription, 
«  The  Right  Honorable  Sir  John  Scott,  Earl  of  Eldon,  born  4th 
June  1751,  died  13th  January  1838." 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  the  funeral  procession  prepared 
to  set  forward  from  Hamilton  Place,  in  its  way  to  Encombe. 
Before  it  was  ready  to  depart,  a  vast  crowd  had  assembled  in 
Piccadilly.  The  carriages  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the 
Dnchess  of  Gloucester,  and  of  most  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
law,  as  well  as  of  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  at- 
tended,  in  addition  to  those  of  relatives  and  of  immediate 
friends.  About  half-past  eleven,  the  hearse  received  the  body, 
and  moved  from  Hamilton  Place  into  Piccadilly,  followed  by  the 
mourning  coaches.  A  majority  of  the  people  stood  respectfully 
imcovered,  while  the  closed  windows  of  numerous  residences  in 
the  neighbourhood  gave  token  of  similar  veneration  and  regret. 
The  clnef  mourner  was  the  present  Earl.  The  funeral  line 
proceeded  slowly  for  some  distance  along  the  Hammersmith 
Road :  it  then  made  a  halt,  and  was  quitted  by  the  private  car- 
riages, which  returned  to  London.  The  main  procession  rested 
on  that  night  at  Bagshot,  on  the  Tuesday  at  Winchester,  and 
on  the  Wednesday  at  Wimboume.  On  the  Thursday  morning 
it  reached  the  family  mansion  at  Encombe,  where,  during  the 
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remainder  of  that  daj,  the  bodj  laj  in  state.  The  bell  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral  was  tolled  by  order  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
on  the  Wednesday  morning,  as  the  funeral  moved  from  the 
town :  and  in  the  more  immediate  yicinitj  of  Encombe,  where 
the  Earl  had  been  generally  known,  almost  every  house  was 
wholly  or  partially  closed.  Next  morning,  Fridky,  January 
26th,  his  remains  were  borne  to  the  family  vault,  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  chapel  at  Eangston,  in  which  had  been  deposited 
those  of  the  late  Countess,  and  of  their  son  William  Henry.  A 
great  concourse  of  the  country  people  had  assembled  to  see  the 
train  set  forward,  and  they  evinced,  in  their  silent,  respectfol, 
and  solemn  demeanour,  their  deep  regret  for  their  charitable 
neighbour  and  generous  benefactor. 

Thus,  after  a  long  and  honoured  life,  was  John  Earl  of  Eldon 
gathered  to  his  kindred.  He  "  came  to  his  grave  in  a  full  age, 
<'  like  as  a  shock  of  com  cometh  in  in  his  season."  *  His  memory 
will  live  long  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends, — and  for  ever,  in  the 
history  of  his  country. 

On  the  Sunday  following,  which  was  the  28th  of  January,  the 
tenantry  of  the  Eldon  estates  in  the  county  of  Durham, 

^  Paid  the  last  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  lamented^  land- 
lord, by  attendmg  at  Ayeliffe  and  Shildon  Churches,  dressed 'in  deep 
mourning.  One  diyision  of  them  assembled  on  horseback  at  Eldon,  -where 
ihey  were  joined  by  the  Rev.  James  Manisty,  Chaplain  to  the  late  **  and  to 
the  present  *^  Earl,  and  from  thence  rode  in  procession  to  Shildon  Church. 
The  Church  was  hung  with  black  for  the  occasiou,  and  an  appropriate  and 
affecting  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Reverend  gentleman,  from  Acts  xiiL 
36., '  David,  after  he  had  served  his  own  generation,  by  the  will  of  God, . 
fell  on  sleep,  and  was  laid  unto  his  fathers.'  The  other  division  of  his 
Lordship's  tenantry  assembled  at  Ayeliffe  Church,  where  an  excellent  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Eade,  from  Heb.  ix.  27.     *  As  it  is 

*  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judgment'  The  feeling 
of  attachment  and  veneration,  universally  entertained  among  this  highly 
respectable  body  of  tenantry  towards  their  late  noble  landlord,  was  strongly 
manifested  upon  this  solemn  occasion,  and  fully  justifies  the  remark  which 
has  been  made,  '  that  few  public  men  have  ever  descended  to  the  grave  so 

*  sincerely  lamented  as  Lord  Eldon.' — We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
evening  of  his  life  was  cheerful  and  happy.  He  used  often  to  express  the 
anxious  wish,  that  he  might  have  a  little  interval  between  the  woolsack  and 
the  grave,  to  prepare  for  eternity:  —  and  this  prayer  was  granted."  — 
Durham  Advertiser,  Feb.  2nd,  1838. 

In  Kingston  chapel,  parallel  with  a  mural  monument  erected 
by  Lord  Eldon  in  1834  to  the  memory  of  his  ladj  and  his  sons, 

♦Jobv.  26, 
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tb©  present  Earl  has  placed  another*,  bearing  a  brief  record  of 
his  grandfather's  history,  and  a  medallion  beneath,  by  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey.  The  following  are  the  inscriptions  of  these 
two  tablets  :— 

8ACBED  TO  THB  MSMOBT  OV 

ELIZABETH  COUNTESS  OF  ELDON, 

THE  EIJ>E8T  DAUOHTEB  OF  THE  LATE  AUBONE   8UBTEE8,  ESQ. 

or  NEWCA8TLE-ON-TTNE  : 

SHE  DIED  THE  28TH  OF  JT7NE   1831,  KEABLT   77   TEAB8  OF  AGE. 

HEB  BEMAINS  WEBE  FIB8T  DEFOSrTED 

IN  THE  ANCIENT  CHAPEL  IN  THIS  PLACE, 

AND  AFTEBWABD8  BEHOVED  TO  A  FAMILT  TOUB 

BUILT  ON  GBOUND  BELONGING  TO  THE  EABL  OF  ELDON, 

SrrUATE  ON  THE  NOBTH  SIDE  OF  THE  CHAPEL  TABD, 

SUCH  GBOUND  BEING  FIBST  DULY  CONSECBATED 

BT  THE  LOBD  BISHOP  OF  BBISTOL. 

THIS  TABLET  18  PLACED  HEBE  BT  AN  AFFECTIONATE  HUSBAND 

TO  THB  MEMOBT  OF  A  WIFE 

TO  WHOM  HE  WAS  HOST  DEVOTEDLY  ATTACHED, 

AND  WITH  WHOM  HE  LIVED  IN  MABBIAGE 

NEABLT  FIFTT-NINE  TEABS. 

rr  PLEASED  GOD  DEEPLY  TO  AFFLICT  HIM 

BY  OBDAINING  THAT  HE   SHOULD  SUBVIVE  HSB« 

IN  THE  SAME  TOMB 

ABE  ALSO  DEPOSITED  BY  THE  SIDE  OF  HIS  MOTHEB, 

AT  HIS  OWN  EABNE8T  BEQUEST 

MADE  TO  HIS  FATHEB  IN  HIS  LAST  ILLNESS, 

THE  BEMAINS  OF  THEIB  SECOND  AND  MUCH-BELOVED  SON 

THE  HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  JOHN  SCOTT, 

WHO  DIED  ON  THE   6TH  DAY  OF  JULY   1832, 

IN  THE  37th  YEAB  OF  HIS  AGE. 

HE  WAS  IN   SEVEBAL  PABLIAMENTS 

A  MEMBEB  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMON^ 

THE  HON.  JOHN  SCOTT,  M.P. 

THB  jraJ>EST  SON    OF   THE  ABOVE-NAMED    FIRST  LORD  AND  LADY  ELDON 

DIED  ON  THE  24TH  DAY  OF  DECEMBEB   1805, 

IN  THE  SlSTf  YEAB  OF  HIS  AGE, 

UNIVEB8ALLY  ESTEEMED  AND  LAMENTED 

AND  TO  THE  INCONSOLABLE  GBIEF  OF  HIS  AFFLICTED  PABENTS. 

*  The  present  Earl  has  moreover  obtained  permission  of  the  Warden 
and  Fellows  of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  place  in  their  Ante-Chapel  a  me- 
morial of  his  kinsmen.  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell,  which  is  to  consist  of 
the  figures,  in  marble,  of  these  two  distinguished  Judges. 

t  **  31st ''  should  have  been  '*  32nd  "  on  the  marble. 
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ms  vufAzm,  jJxmwmMQ  to  ▲  jhmieb  that  hb  had 

WBRE  I^aX&aXD  AT  GHKflHUIlT  IN  HEBTFOBIWHTTHB. 
""•  ,  HE  LEFT  AN  OlffUr  iOlT  JOHN, 

NOW  COHHONLT   8TTLE]>  TlflCOUKT  BNOOMBE, 
BT  HZB  WIFE  HENBIBTTA  SUEZABETH,  DAUGHTEB  Ol 
SIB  KATTHBW  WHITE  BIDI.ET,  BABT.  OF  BLAGDEN* 
>^         IN  THE  COUNTT  OF  NOBxk*b«iiEBI«AND. 

THE  BIGHT  HONOBABLE  SIB  JOHN  SCOTT 

EABL   OF  ELDON 

BOBN  AT  NEWCASTLE-ON-TTNE  JUNE  4TH    1751 
DIED  IN  LONDON  JANUABT   13TH   1838  IN  THE  87TH  TEAB  OF  HIS  AQX. 

IN  1766  HB.  JOHN  SCOTT  ENTEBED  AT  DHZYEBSITT  GOIXBGE  OZFOBO^ 
OF  WHICH  HB  BBCAHE  A  FELLOW  IN  17&7.  HATINO  HABBIED,  NOT.  19TH 
1772,  ELIZABETH  ELDEST  DAUOHTEB  OF  AUBOHE  S9BTEES  BSQUIBE  OF 
NEWCASTLE-OR-TTNE,  HE  ENTE8ED  IN  1773  AS  A  STUDENT  IN  THE  HIDDLB 
TEHFLE,  WAS  CALLED  TO  THE  BAB  IN  1776^  AND  WAS  CALLED  WITHIN  THE 
BAB  BT  A  PATENT  OF  P8XCXDENCE  IN  1783.  IN  1787  HB»  SCOTT  WAS 
HADE  CHANCELLOB  OF  THE  BI8HOPB1CK  AND  COUNTT  PALATINE  OF  DUB- 
HAH.  IN  1788  HE  WAS  KNIGHTED  AND  APPOINTED  SOLLICnOB  GENEBAL, 
AND  IN  1793  WAS  AFPCHNTED  ATTOBNET  OBlffRBAT..  AFTSB  HATING  SAT 
IN  FOUB  PABUAMENTS  AS  A  HEHBBB  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  HE  WAS 
CBEATED  A  PEBB,  JULT  18TH  1799,  BT  THE  TITLE  OF  BABON  ELDON  OF 
ELDON  IN  THE  COUNTT  PALATINE  OF  DUBHAM,  AND  ON  THE  FOLLOWIKG 
DAT  WAS  APPOINTED  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  COMMON  PLEAS.  ON  THE 
14th  of  APBIL  1801  LOBD  ELDON  WAS  APPOINTED  LOBD  HIGH  GRANCELLOB 
OF  GBEAT  BBITAIN  ;  HE  BESIONED  THAT  OFFICE  FEB.  7TH  1806,  BUT  WAS 
BE- APPOINTED  APBIL  IST  1807,  AND  CQNTINUBD  TO  HOLD  THE  GBEAT 
SEAL  UNTIL  APBIL  30TH  1827,  BEING  ALTOGETREB  A  PEBIOD  OF  NEABLT 
TW£NTT*FITE  TEABS.  ON  THE  7tH  OF  JULT  1821  HB  WAS  CBEATED  EABL 
OF  ELDON  IN  THE  COUNTT  PALATINE  OF  DUBHAM,  AND  YISCOUNT  ENCOMBB 
OF  ENCOMBE  IN  THE  COUNTT  OF  DOB8ET.  LOBD  ELDON  WAS  THE  TOUNGEST 
BBOTHEB  OF  THE  BIGHT  HONOBABLE  SIB  WILLIAM  SCOTT,  JUDGE  OF  THB 
HIGH  COUBT  OF  ADMIBALTT  &C.,  WHO  WAS  CBEATED  BABON  8TOWEU. 
JULT  17th  1^21,  AND  WHO  DIED  JAN.  28TH  1836  IN  THE  91ST  TEAB  OF 
HIS  AGE.  THE  OFFICE  OF  STEWABD  OF  THE  UNIYEBSITT  OF  OXFOBD  WAS 
HELD  BT  LOBD  ELDON  FBOM  1801  UNTIL  HIS  DECEASE. 

TO  HIS  BELOTED  AND  HONOBED  MBMOBT 

THIS  TABLET  IS  DEDICATED  BT  HIS  GBANDSOK  AND  8UCCB880B 

JOHN  THE  SECOND  EABL  OF  ELDON. 

There  is  another  monument  in  the  Temple  ehur<^  compre* 
hending  on  one  tablet,  two  separate  scrolls^  to  the  memory  of 
Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell  respectively.  The  inscriptions 
set  forth  the  dates  of  their  births  and  deaths,  and  the  names  of 
the  offices  they  filled ;  and  beneath  are  these  words : — 

*  **  Blagden  *'  shocdd  have  been  *'  BlagidoB  '^  on  the  msrhle* 
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THE  TBEA81TBEB  AND  KASTEBS  OF  THE  BEHCtt  Of  TBB 

HONO&ABUB  80CIETT  OF  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE 

DEDICATE  THIS  TABLET  TO  THE  MEMOBT  OF  THESE 

HIGHLY  DISTINGUISHED  BROTHEBS* 

1839. 

The  features  of  both  brothers  hud  long  been  famiHar  among 
the  leading  professors  of  painting  and  sculpture*  The  principal 
portraits  for  which  they  appear  to  have  expressly  sate,  exclu- 
sively of  mere  pencil  drawings,  are  as  follows : — 

1798-1799,  Portrait,  in  plain  clothes,  of  Lord  Eldon,  then 
Sir  John  Scott,  Attomey-Gleneral^  by  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence.*  It  belonged  to  Lord  Eldon  himself,  and  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Earl,  in  Hamilton  Place. 

1798_1810.  Portrait  of  Lord  Stowell,  then  Sir  William 
Scott,  robed  as  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  by  Hoppner.  This  is 
in  the  hall  of  University  College,  Oxford. 

1811 — 1816.  Three  pairs  of  full-length  portraits,  by  Owen. 
Of  these,  the  three  which  represent  Lord  Eldon  are  identical, 
and  exhibit  him  seated  in  his  robes  as  Lord  Chancellor.f  In 
the  other  three,  also  identical,  Sir  WiUiam  Scott  is  seen  seated 
and  robed  as  Judge  of  the  Admiralty.  One  of  these  pairs  was 
painted  for  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  whose 
Guildhall  that  pair  was  placed  in  1816*  A  second  pair,  which 
belonged  to  Sir  William,  and  which  was,  after  his  death,  pre- 
sented by  his  daughter,  the  late  Viscountess  Sidmouth,  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  is  in  the  Bodleian  library  there.  The 
third  pair  is  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Lord  Eldon,  in 
Hamilton  Place.]:  There  is  also  a  fourth  portrait  of  Lord 
Eldon,  by  Owen,  which  is  identical  with  the  first-named  three, 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Earl.  A  portrait  of 
Lord  Eldon,  as  Chancellor,  by  Owen,  is  also  in  University  Col- 
lege Hall,  Oxford ;  the  head  is  identical  with  those  above  men- 
tioned, but  the  figure  is  not  at  full  length,  the  size  of  the 
(Canvass  being  smaller :  in  that  respect  it  corresponds  with  the 
portrait  of  Sir  William  Scott,  by  Hoppner,  to  which  it  is  a 
companion. 

1824-1825.  Portraits  of  Lords  Eldon  and  Stowell,  a  pair, 
Doth  in  plain  dothes.    These  were  painted  by  Sir  Thomas 

*  See  Vol  I.  Chap.  XV. 

t  See  letter  of  Lord  Eldon  to  Dr.  Swire  of  Sept.  22nd,  1812. 
X  The  portrait  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  one  of  that  pair,  is  the  firontiB'* 
f&ece  of  the  first  Volnme  of  this  edition. 
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Lawrence,  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  has  them  at  his  house  in  I 
Whitehall  Gardens. 

1825—1828.  Portrait  of  Lord  Eldon,  painted  by  Sir  Thomas  | 
Lawrence  for  King  George  IV.,  who  placed  it,  where  it  still  is, 
in  the  corridor  of  the  private  apartments  at  Windsor  Castle. 
Lord  Eldon  told  the  present  Earl  that  the  King,  who  bad  been 
much  pleased  with  Lawrence's  earlier  portrait  of  him  as  Attor- 
ney-General, desired  that  this  picture  for  Windsor  Castle  might 
be  executed  in  the  same  plain  style  of  dress  and  general  ar^ 
rangement,  which  has  been  done  accordingly. 

1827.  Portrait  of  Lord  Stowell,  as  Judge  of  the  Admiralty, 
by  Phillips,  which  is  in  the  Parliament  Chamber  of  the  Middle 
Temple. 

1831.  Portrait  of  Lord  Stowell,  by  Phillips,  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  where  Lord  Stowell  obtained  the  Dur- 
ham Scholarship. 

1833.  Portrait  of  Lord  Eldon,  painted  by  Piekersgill  for 
Herchant  Tailors'  Hall,  where  it  now  is. 

1834—1836.  Portrait  of  Lord  Eldon  at  his  library  tabl^ 
painted  in  triplicate,  by  Briggs,  for  Mr.  Thurlow,  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Repton,  and  Lady  Frances  Bankes.* 

1837.  Picture  representing  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Encombe 
at  the  Oxford  installation,  hj  Briggs ;  in  the  possession  of  the 
present  Earl  in  Hamilton  Place.f 

Lord  Eldon  sate  also  to  Tatham  for  the  stone  statue  which 
occupies  the  niche  in  the  front  of  the  Eldon  School  at  Vauxhall, 
founded  in  1829. 

Both  Lord  Stowell  and  Lord  Eldon  sate  to  Behnes,  the  former 
in  1824,  the  latter  in  1881,  for  their  busts,  executed  for  the 
Middle  Temple,  whence  botJi  of  them  had  been  called  to  the 
Bar ;  these  are  now  in  the  Society's  HalL  The  present  Eari 
has  duplicates  of  them  in  Hamilton  Place  by  the  artist  him- 
self. 

From  these  numerous  likenesses,  executed  at  so  many  different 
times,  an  accurate  idea  may  be  collected  of  Lord'Eldon's  per- 
sonal  appearance  throughout  the  middle  and  latter  periods  of 
his  life.  Li  his  early  years  he  had  been  considered  handsome. 
The  marking  feature  of  his  countenance  was  his  bushy  over- 
hanging brow,  which  gave  a  character  of  profound  thought  to 
his  features,  without  at  all  overcasting  their  cheerful,  placid, 

•  See  Chapter  LX.  f  See  Chapter  LXL. 
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l)enevolent  expression.  His  figure  was  of  the  middle  size,  light 
and  active;  and  his  attire  and  appointments  neat  and  unos- 
tentatious. 

He  left  to  his  family  a  noble  fortune.  An  account  of  his 
emoluments,  from  his  appointment  to  the  Great  Seal  in  1801, 
until  his  resignation  of  it  in  1806, — and  from  his  return  to  it 
in  1807  until  his  final  retirement  in  1827, — was  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Pensom,  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  shows  that  the 
total  of  what  he  received  from  his  Court  and  from  the  Speaker- 
ship of  the  House  of  Lords,  was  an  average  of  17,566/.  per 
annum  in  the  first  period,  and  of  16,118/.  in  the  second.  This 
latter  receipt  must  be  reduced  (with  reference  to  the  fourteen 
years  1813  to  1827)  by  2500/.  a  year,  the  sum  which,  by  the 
act  constituting  the  Court  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  England, 
was  made  payable  to  that  office  from  the  fees  of  the  Greaft  Seal. 
If,  after  this  deduction,  which  amounts  to  35,000/.,  the  aggre- 
gate receipt  be  divided  by  25,  for  which  number  of  years,  want- 
ing only  about  five  weeks,  Lord  Eldon  was  Chancellor,  the 
result  will  be  an  average  of  14,718/.  per  annum  for  the  whole 
period.  — His  investments  were  in  land,  in  the  funds,  and  on 
mortgage.  "  He  used  to  say,"  relates  Mr.  Bell,  "  that  his  pur- 
chases into  the  stocks  and  his  sales  out  of  the  stocks  were  never 
made  (as  his  bankers  could  testify)  except  in  the  simple  and 
usual  course  of  business — never  by  way  of  speculation,  or  with 
reference  to  any  particular  public  event  or  circumstance." 

The  will,  by  which  he  disposed  of  his  great  possessions, 
occupied  seventy-four  sheets  (inclusive  of  a  schedule),  and  is 
dated  the  24th  of  June  1836.  By  this  instrument,  he  gives  his 
Dorsetshire  estates  to  Lord  Encombe  for  life,  remainder  to  Lord 
Encombe's  first  and  every  other  son  successively  in  tail  male ; 
and  for  default  of  such  issue,  they  are  settled  in  moieties  upon 
the  testator's  two  daughters,  Lady  Elizabeth  and  Lady  Frances, 
— with  remainders  in  tail  to  sons  in  succession  and  then  to 
daughters  as  tenants  in  common  in  tail, — and  cross-remainders 
in  tail  between  the  families  of  Lady  Frances  and  Lady  Eliza- 
beth. The  Durham  estates,  subject  to  the  settlements  of  them 
before  made  on  the  marriage  of  Lord  Encombe  and  on  other 
occasions — xmder  which  settlements  the  Durham  estates  were 
settled  upon  Lord  Encombe  for  life,  with  remainders  to  his  first 
and  every  other  son  successively  in  tail  male — are  given  to  the 
same  uses  in  favour  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Bepton  and  Lady 
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Frances  Bankes  and  their  families,  as  the  BorBetali^  property. 
The  leasehold  house  in  Hamilton  Hace  is  given  to  Lord  £a* 
combe  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  first  and  other  sons  sac- 
cessiydy ;  and,  in  default  of  such  issue,  becomes  part  of  the 
testator's  personal  residue.  Several  large  sums  of  stock  are 
settled  upon  the  testator^s  two  daughters  and  their  issue.  To 
Ladj  Elisabeth  and  Lady  Frances  are  left  also  s(»ne  specific 
articles ;  and  life-annuities  are  given  to  each.  Pincher, 
described  as  *'  my  favourite  dog,"  is  bequeathed  to  Lady 
Frances,  with  an  annuity  of  8^  during  his  life,  ^^  to  provide 
food  for  the  said  dog." — '^  And  I  direct,"  continues  the  testator, 
*^  that  I  may  be  buried  in  the  same  tomb  at  Kingston  in  which 
^  my  most  beloved  wife  is  buried,  and  as  near  to  her  remains  as 
**  possible ;  and  I  desire  that  tbe  ring  whidi  I  wear  on  my 
"  finger*  may  be  put  with  my  body  into  my  coffin,  and  be 
**  buried  with  me."  He  then  directs  that  his  daughters  may  be 
buried  in  the  same  tomb,  at  the  expense  of  his  estate.  He  be- 
queaths 500/.  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Forster  (which  he  afterwards, 
by  a  codicil,  converts  into  a  life-annuity  to  her  of  100/.),  and 
5001.  to  her  daughter,  Miss  Ellen  Forster:  and  adds  various 
legacies  to  servants  and  others*  The  general  residue  of  his 
personal  estate  he  directs  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
lands,  to  be  settled  to  the  same  uses  as  the  Dorsetshire  estates^ 
A  schedule  is  annexed,  enumerating  various  articles,  which  the 
wiU  directs  to  descend  with  the  estate  in  the  nature  of  heir- 
looms»  and  to  which  the  first  codicil  makes  some  additions. 
These  heirlooms  are  chiefiy  busts,  portraits  painted  and  en- 
graven, letters  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  watch,  chain,  and  seal 
given  to  him  by  King  George  IIL,  various  snufilboxes,  the 
salvers  having  the  Great  Seal  set  therein,  the  tankard  given  to 
him  by  G^oi^e  IV.,  addresses  and  other  testimcmials  and  tri- 
butes to  his  public  character,  his  law  books,  the  robes  and  lace 
worn  by  him  as  a  Judge  and  as  a  Peer  respectively ;  and,  adds 
he,  '^  the  service  of  plate  which  I  had  on  my  appointment  as 
Lord  Chancellor."  There  are  several  codicils^  by  which  various 
other  legacies  are  given,  and  which  make  further  provisicms  for 
his  daughters  and  their  familises,  with  other  dispositions  and 
modifications  not  necessary  to  be  here  particularised.  The 
third  codicil,  which  contains  but  a  few  lines,  is  whoUy  in  his 

*  Thfr-mouratag  ring  for  his  wif«» 
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own  liand-writing :  it  regards  his  butler.  Smith,  and  ends  with 
the  words,  ^^  To  his  services  to  me,  and  his  character,  I  c^not 
"  but  bear  the  highest  testimony/'  The  executors  were,  the 
present  Earl, — Mr.  Francis  Cross,  the  Master  in  Chancery, 
now  deceased, — and  Mr.  Alfred  Bell,  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
the  testator's  solicitor.  The  two  latter  were  constituted  the 
trustees  throughout  the  will  and  codicils* 
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CHAPTER  LXm. 

L     L 

When  Mr.  John  Scott  came  to  the  Bar^  the  attainment  of  dis- 
tinction there,  bj  unaided  industry  and  abiHtj,  was  so  much 
more  practicable  than  it  afterwards  became  under  the  influences 
of  favouritism  and  connexion,  that,  qualified  as  he  was  both  bj 
nature  and  by  acquirements,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  attain 
eminence  and  fortune.  He  possessed,  beyond  all  his  imme- 
diate competitors,  and  in  a  degree  never  surpassed,  the  principal 
faculties  which  make  a  great  and  successful  lawyer :  a  clear  and 
ready  apprehension  —  a  memory  quick  and  retentive  —  a  judg- 
ment which  neither  perplexity  nor  sophistry  could 'confound — 
an  industry  never  enervated  by  luxury,  and  never  distracted  by 
passion.  These  qualities,  unaccompanied  (and  perhaps  in  his 
case  fortunately)  with  any  thing  like  eloquence  in  the  florid  or 
showy  sense  of  the  word,  ensured  his  rapid  rise  at  the  Bar,  and 
eminently  fitted  him  for  the  high  seats  which  he  filled  on  the 
Bench. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  gauge  of  a  great  lawyer's 
learning.  The  subject  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  defined  by  anj 
precise  outline,  and  particular  quotations  would  give  no  notion 
of  it.  In  truth,  the  matter  is  one  of  those  upon  which  the  only 
good  evidence  is  reputation:  and,  touching  Lord  Eldon,  this 
reputation  is  uniform.  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,  adverse  as  he  was  \ 
to  Lord  Eldon  in  politics,  and  pushed  by  the  Opposition  into  a 
sort  of  rivalry  with  him  in  the  law,  yet  acknowledged,  in  a 
speech  already  quoted  (7th  March  1811),  not  only  that  he  was 
a  Judge  of  a  conciliating  demeanour,  and  a  strict  love  of  justice 
amounting  even  to  an  over-anxiety,  but  that  no  man  could  be 
found  who  was  more  "  eminently  qualified,  in  point  of  talents 
"  and  learning,  for  all  parts  of  his  profession,**  That  was  the 
testimony  of  1811.  Ten  years  afterwards,  that  profound  no 
less  than  acute  lawyer,  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
Sir  Edward  Sugden,  in  dedicating  his  great  work  on  Powers  to  j 
Lord  Eldon,  used  these  strong  expressions  :  — 

"  I  naturally  paused  before  I  ventured  to  solicit  the  high  sanction  which 
jour  Lordship's  permission  to  affix  your  name  most  give  to  any  treatise  on 
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English  law.  I  felt  the  presnmption  of  addressing  such  a  request  to  a 
Judge  who  has  so  often  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Bar  hy  a  display^ 
without  effort,  of  an  extent  of  knowledge  in  every  branch  of  jurisprudence, 
which  the  life  of  man  appears  to  be  insufficient  to  acquire."  * 

The  general  judgment  of  the  legal  profession,  eighteen  years 
later,  when  the  death  of  Lord  Eldon  had  removed  all  bias, 
whether  of  interest  or  of  party  feeling,  is  correctly  summed  up 
hy  Ix>rd  Brougham  in  a  vigorous  passage,  which,  after  a  re-, 
capitulation  of  Lord  Eldon's  great  natural  aptitudes  for  legal 
attainment,  proceeds  thus :  — 

'^  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  he  became  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
learned  lawyers  who  ever  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall,  if  not  the  most 
learned :  for,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  science  has  been  more  than 
doubled  in  bulk,  and  in  variety  of  subjects  has  been  increased  fourfold, 
since  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  question  his  superiority 
to  that  great  light  of  English  jurisprudence, — the  only  man  in  our  legal 
history  with  whom  this  comparison  can  be  instituted.  A  singular  iur 
atance  of  this  universality,  and  of  the  masterly  readiness  with  which  his 
extensive  learning  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  point,  was  once  pre- 
sented in  the  argument  upon  a  writ  of  error  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
case  had  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  Courts,  and  the  most  skilful  pleaders,  as 
well  as  the  most  experienced  judges,  had  all  dealt  with  it  in  succession : 
when  he,  who  had  not  for  many  years  had  the  possibility  of  considering 
any  such  matters,  and  had  never  at  any  time  been  a  special  pleader,  at 
once  hit  upon  a  point  in  pleading  which  appeared  to  have  escaped  the 
Holroyds,  the  Richardsons,  the  Bayleys,  the  Abbots,  the  Littledales ;  and 
on  that  point  the  cause  was  decided."  f 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  with  all  this  learning,  and  with  all 
the  extraordinary  faculties  which  he  could  bring  to  the  direction 
of  it,  Lord  Eldon  had  about  him  a  disposition  to  hesitate,  which 
in  his  judicial  character  amounted  to  a  defect :  much  exag- 
gerated indeed  hy  his  political  adversaries,  but  still  a  defect. 
Not  that  he  was  slow  in  making  up  his  mind  :  for,  as  was  said 
hy  Mr.  Brougham  in  the  debate  of  May  1 826,  on  the  measures 
of  Chancery  Reform  introduced  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  (then  At- 
torney-General), — 

**  ^th  Lord  Eldon's  excellent  judgment  and  most  eminently  endowed 
understanding  —  with  such  high  capabilities  of  forming  his  decision — it 
was  impossible  that  he  could  be  long  in  making  vp  kis  mind;  he  was  only 
long,  and  slow,  and  hesitating,  in  giving  his  opinion,'* 

•■*  gee  also  the  passages  hereafter  quoted  from  Mr.  Butler's  "  Reminis- 
eences,"  from  Mr.  Jarman's  dedication  to  his  edition  of  *<  Powell  on  De? 
vises,"  from  Mr.  Swanston's  Preface  to  his  Reports,  &c.  &c. 

t  Stsktesmen  of  George  IIL,  Second  Series,  p.  65. 
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The  Chancellor^  oontinaed  Mr.  Brougham  (c^rtamly  no 
partial  obseryer)^ 

'<  Has  A  nund  large  and  capaeions,  filled  with  ample  stores  of  leanung 
drawn  ftom  eyery  source,  but  more  espedally  with  the  learning  of  hif 
profcssioni  — •  and  can  bring  his  fitculties,  which  are  great,  in  the  smallest 
time,  to  bear  on  the  largest  and  most  difficult  questions.  It  would  there- 
fore be  strange,  if  that  Noble  and  Learned  person  could  not  see  through 
the  greatest  difficolties :  as,  indeed,  it  is  well  known  he  often  does  at  a 
glance." 

His  reluctance  to  pronounce  quickly  what  he  had  quickly  ^ 
conceived  and  resolved,  had  no  effect  upon  his  reputation  in  the 
first  two  years  of  his  judicial  life,  which  were  passed  at  the 
head  of  the  Common  Pleas :  for,  as  has  already  been  observed*, 
a  Conmion  Law  Judge,  when  presiding  in  a  jury  court,  has  no 
interval  allowed  him  between  the  close  of  the  case  at  the  Bar 
and  his  own  address  to  the  jury :  and  in  Banky  he  is  associated 
with  three  other  judges,  to  whose  average  rate  of  dispatch  he 
must  of  necessity  adapt  himself.  Lord  Eldon,  therefore,  being 
precluded  while  he  remained  Chief  Justice,  from  indulging  his 
foible,  was  then  held  by  the  Profession  to  be  a  Judge  without 
a  fault  When  he  attained  the  Great  Seal,  he  was  enabled  in- 
deed from  the  more  difficult  and  complicated  nature  of  suits  in 
Equity  as  compared  with  those  at  Law,  to  evince  powers  of 
mind  still  more  extraordinary  than  those  which  he  had  ex- 
hibited in  the  Common  Pleas;  but  the  additional  admiration 
excited  by  these  great  faculties  was  then,  for  the  first  time, 
a  little  shaded  by  his  occasional  tendency  (for  after  all  it  was 
seen  but  in  comparatively  few  cases)  to  hesitate  about  his  final 
decision.  Such  a  tendency  was  thought  the  less  reasonable, 
because,  except  himself,  there  was  nobody  who  doubted  the 
correctness  of  his  conclusions.  Still,  however,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  Chancellorship,  before  the  length  of  his  official 
tenure,  and  the  influence  possessed  by  him  with  two  succes- 
sive Sovereigns  had  made  him  the  broad,  continual  mark 
for  political  attacks,  this  single  failing  was  the  subject  of  no 
serious  complaint.  One  of  the  earliest,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  quick-sighted  of  the  commentators  on  his  judicial  course, 
was  Sir  Samuel  BomiUy,  who,  in  his  Diary,  8th  March  1811, 
has  the  following  memorandum :  — 

**  What  has  passed  to-day  in  the  Conrt  oi  Chancery  affords  a  strong 
ezemplifieation  of  my  assertion  of  yesterday,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 

»  VoL  L  Chap  XV. 
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yver^Bxaious  to  decide  properly.  He  has,  for  a  long  time,  liad  a  great 
[iiiiiil>er  of  cases  which  have  been  argued  before  him,  waiting  for  his  judg- 
ment to  be  pronounced — some  original  causes,  and  many  more  motions 
Knd  petitions.  The  distress,  which  is  occasioned  to  many  parties  by  this, 
is  liardly  to  be  conceived.  On  this  day  three  cases  were,  by  his  order, 
pot  into  his  paper,  for  him  to  deliyer  his  judgment  Of  two  of  them  he 
merely  directed  that  they  should  stand  over  till  the  following  Monday, 
witlioat  giving  any  reason.  The  third  was  a  case  of  Forster  v.  Bellamy. 
It  ^was  a  bill  filed  by  a  pauper  to  redeem  a  very  old  mortgage,  the  plaint^ 
■n^^ng  that  he  was  heir-at-law  to  the  mortgagor.  The  defendant  dis- 
puted the  ftet  of  his  being  heir,  and  the  plaintiff  had  gone  into  evidence  to 
prove  bis  title ;  but  the  evidence  was  so  vnsatisfkctory,  that  all  that  I,  who 
^w«s  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  could  do,  was  to  ask  that  an  issue  might  be 
directed  to  try  the  fact  of  his  being  heir.  Of  this  case,  which  had  been 
argued  before  the  long  vacation,  the  Lord  Chancellor  said  to-day,  that  he 
liad.  read  all  the  evidence  over,  three  several  times,  and  that  he  did  not 
tiixnk  that  there  was  sufiLcient  proved  to  warrant  his  direeting  an  issue : 
iMit  that,  as  it  was  the  case  of  a  pauper,  he  would  go  over  all  the  evidence 
onee  more ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  directed  the  cause  to  stand  over  gene- 
rally, without  appointing  any  time  for  his  final  determination.  He  thus 
condemns  all  the  other  impatient  suitors  to  continue  waiting  in  anxious 
ejcpectation  of  having  their  causes  decided,  till  he  shall  have  made  himself 
qnite  sure,  by  another  perusal  of  the  depositions,  that  he  had  not  been 
already  three  times  mistaken."* 

Sir  Samuel  Eomilly,  however,  had  before  confessed  himself 
thoroughly  alive,  in  his  own  person,  to  the  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding upon  the  rights  of  others.  The  truth  is,  says  he  in  his 
Diaiy,  Aug.  1807,  that,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  I  have 
•*  declined,  as  much  as  I  well  could,  the  giving  of  opinions  ;  ** 
and  he  assigns,  among  his  grounds  for  that  unwillingness,  the 
importance  "  that  one's  opini(m  shotdd  be  right ;  for  in  many 
"  cases  it  has  the  effect  of  a  decision  to  the  parties,  and  in 
"  others  it  involves  them  in  expensive  litigations."  f  If  this 
be  a  reason  why  a  Barrister  should  decline  to  give  an  opinion, 
some  indulgence  may  be  claimed  for  the  hesitation  of  a  Judge 
in  pronouncing  a  decree,  which  may  transfer  a  fortune  or  waste 
it  in  an  appeal. 

A  livelier  notice  of  the  Chancellor's  over-dubitative  turn  was 
the  extempore  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  George,  Rose,  who  being 
asked  by  the  regular  legal  reporter  to  take  a  note  of  a  case  for 
him  during  his  absence,  entered  in  the  note  book,  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  the  following  account  of  what  had  been  passing  in  the 
Chancellor's  Court :  — 

*  Memoirs  of  RomiUy's  Life,  voL  ii.  371,  372. 
t  VoL  iL  225. 
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Mr.  Leach 

Made  a  speech, 

Angiy,  neat,  bat  wrong : 
Mr.  Hart, 
On  the  other  part, 

Was  heayy,  dull,  and  long  : 
Mr.  Parker 
Made  the  case  darker,* 

Which  was  dark  enoogh  without : 
Mr.  Cooke 
Cited  his  book, 

And  the  Chancellor  said  —  <*  I  doubt'* 

This  pleasantry  found  its  way  to  the  Chancellor,  who  wi 
much  amused  with  it,  and  had  soon  an  opportunity  foraj 
humorous  a  retort.  The  next  time  Mr.  Rose  had  to  argue  ai 
imtenable  case,  Lord  Eldon,  after  stating  the  law,  concluded  h] 
saying  to  him,  "For  these  reasons,  the  judgment  must  b^ 
against  your  client ;  and  here,  Mr.  Rose,  the  Chancellor  dod 
not  doubt" 

Lord  Eldon  had  held  the  Seal  but  a  few  years,  when  th(i 
great  start  which  this  country  had  made  at  the  beginning  oi 
the  present  century,  in  her  foreign  and  domestic  commeroet 
was  felt  in  a  heavy  accumulation  of  the  judicial  business  re* 
lating  to  matters  of  property.  Li  1812,  the  subject  was  broughl 
by  Lord  Redesdale  before  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament ;  ani 
in  1813  the  still  growing  arrears,  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  well' 
as  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  induced  the  Legislature  to  pass  s(1 
Bill  for  the  constitution  of  a  new  Judge,  under  the  title  of  Vice-* 
Chancellor,  in  addition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls. 

No  sooner  did  this  appointment  of  an  additional  Court  hold 
out  to  the  public  a  prospect  of  increased  dispatch,  than  a  new 
tide  of  business  flowed  in.  Fresh  bills  were  filed  in  greater 
numbers,  —  causes  which  had  long  slumbered  were  promptly 
set  down  for  hearing,  —  and  in  no  very  long  time  the  state  of 
the  Court  was  more  oppressive  than  ever. 

Meanwhile,  party  feeling  had  begun  to  mix  itself  in  the  sub- 
ject. Lord  Eldon,  by  his  personal  influence  with  Greorge  IV., 
had  become,  as  under  the  preceding  Monarch,  the  main  stay  of 

*  Every  body  will  perceive  that  the  author  of  these  stanzas  uses  this 
word  for  the  rhyme's  sake  only,  without  the  least  intention  to  imply  thst 
the  learned  counsel  was  a  man  likely  to  darken  any  of  the  cases  entrusted 
to  him  in  his  very  extensive  practice.  "  Parker  "  happened  to  chime  with 
"darker:" — if  the  counsel  had  been  a  Mr.  Rayner,  the  report  would 
assuredly  have  run,  "  Made  the  case  plainer" 
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ie  Administration,  and  consequently,  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
dvancement  of  the  Whigs ;  and  they  fastened  upon  the  de- 
active  state  of  the  Court  over  which  he  presided,  as  a  means  of 
Iscrediting  him,  and  through  him,  of  breaking  down  the  Go- 
vernment.    The  attack  was  got  up  with  all  the  strength  of  the 
)pposition.     The  sul^ect  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr* 
li.  A.  Taylor,  who  had  for  many  years  been  pressing  it, — not 
ndeed  very  powerfully  or  judiciously,  but  with  perfect  freedom 
^m.  personal  or  political  acrimony,  —  and  was  transferred  to 
Bie  abler   conduct  of  Mr.  John  Williams,   then   Member  for 
Lincoln,  who  Has  since  become  successively  a  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  a  Judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench.     In  the  two 
sessions  of  1823  and  1824,  he  led  the  charge  with  impression 
Mid   effect.     He  was  zealously  aided  in  debate  by  the  chief 
political  lawyers  of  his  party.     The  most  influential  organ  of 
the  Whig  press,  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  took  up  the  leading 
points,  and  worked  them  in  two  strenuous  articles.*    In  short, 
from  the  commencement  of  this  warfare,  till  after  Mr.  Williams's 
second  motion  which  produced  the  appointment  of  a  Govern- 
ment Commission  to  consider  the  means  of  abridging  the  ex- 
penses and  delays  of  Chancery,  no  pains  were  spared,  either  in 
or  out  of  Parliament,  to  fix  the  Chancellor  with  the  obloquy  of 
all  that  was  amiss,  in  any  department  of  his  Court  or  in  the 
Btate  of  any  of  the  causes  there.     The  tendency  to  doubt  had 
probably  grown  upon  him  with  advancing  age ;  and  it  certainly 
led  him,  in  some  cases  of  novelty  or  complexity,  to  postpone  his 
judgments  from  sitting  to  sitting,  until  the  uneasiness  of  the 
suitors,  at  the  long  interval  between  the  hearing  and  the  de-^ 
cision,  produced  reasonable  and  loud  complaint.     But  the  great 
cause  of  delay  was  one  wholly  imconnected  with  the  Chancellor's 
I  hesitation,  —  the  length  of  time,  which,  from  the  vast  increase 
of  the  duty  and  the  want  of  a  suflGicient  number  of  Judges  to 
discharge  it,  was  of  necessity  interposed  between  the  setting 
I  down  of  the  cases  and  the  hearing  of  them.     The  business  con- 
\  tinud  to  spring  up  faster  ,than  any  human  exertion  could  keep 
it  down.     The  unavoidable  delay,  thus  endured  by  aU  suitors 
in  waiting  for  their  turn  to  be  heard,  was  confounded  with  that 
Qther  and  less  defensible  delay,  which  a  few  endured  in  waiting 
for  judgment  after  hearing ;  and  the  aggregate  blame  of  both 
these  delays  was  heaped  upon  the  Chancellor,  who  was  pro- 
perly responsible  but  for  the  latter. 

*  October  1823,  and  January  1824. 
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In  order,  then,  to  deal  justly  with  the  imputaticm  of 
ness,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  question  as  to  arreaxs  of 
Hcuiar  judgments  after  hearing^  wherein  Lord  Mdon*9  < 
most  be  aduiowledged,  — quite  distinct  from  the  larger  i 
of  the  general  arrear  ofnuztters  waiting  to  be  heard^  cm  wh 
his  case  is  an  impregnable  and  a  triumphant  one. 

I    2. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  narrower  question  touching  the 
oi  particular  judgments  after  hearing.    Now,  in  entering 
this  head  of  complaint  (as  to  which,  though  there  is  an 
niable  foundation  of  truth,  the  exaggerations  have  been  qnil 
extravagant,)  it  is  but  reasonable  to  bear  in  mind  what  was  ob' 
served  by  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  * 

That  ^  if  Lord  £ldon*s  delay  had  been  one  ariang  from  his  indolgeDCft 
in  pleasure  or  m  firirolons  amusements,  it  would  have  been  a  subject  of  Jul 
reprehension ;  but  where  a  man  was  seen  devoting  twelve  out  of  ^ 
twenty-four  hours,  without  remission,  to  the  public  business,  and  alioiriif 
himself  no  longer  a  vacation  than  three  weeks  out  of  fifty-two,  it  would  \m 
but  fair  to  pass  with  a  light  hand  over  the  venial  fault  of  him  who  dfr* 
dded  slowly,  from  the  peculiar  constitnti<m  of  his  mind  and  his  slttk-l 
anxiety  to  decide  justly/' 

When  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  speech  of  the  4th  of  June  1823^ 
opened  the  charge  against  the  Chancellor  to  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  a  considerable  prejudice  was  raised  by  an  enumeration  of 
six  cases,  which,  in  that  speech,  were  represented  to  have  been 
pending  in  Chancery  for  many  years,  with  most  grievous  co6t, 
vexation,  and  injury,  to  the  parties  interested.  And  yet,  nofemet 
than  Jive  of  the  six  were  actually  cases,  with  the  delay  ofwM 
the  Chancellor  wa>s  totally  unconnected.  The  reader  will  find, 
on  examining  Mr.  Williams's  statement  with  the  answers  of  Sir 
Robert  Gifford  (then  Attomey-Greneral),  and  of  Mr.  Courtenaj 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Devon,  then  a  Master  in  Chancery,)  and  the 
evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  Oldham  v.  Cook,  taken  before  die 
Chancery  Commission  of  1824,  pp.  171,  172,  that  in  all  those 
instances,  except  that  of  Ware  v.  Horwood,  the  delay  was  occa- 
sioned either  by  the  laches  of  the  suitors  themselves,  or  by  the 
length  of  time  which,  from  the  great  number  of  prior  matters 
set  down  to  be  heard,  was  necessarily  interposed  before  these 
partioidar  cases  could  arrive  at  their  turn  for  hearing.    It  is 

*  Debate  upon  the  Court  of  Chancery,  18th  May  1825. 
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li^  in  the  sixdi  instance)  that  of  Ware  v.  Horwood,  that  there 
)|>ears  to  have  been  anj  delay  for  which  the  Chancellor  could 
I  aocoontable^  That  case  produced  an  extraordinary  im« 
Hassion  on  the  House  of  Commons  and  on  the  public,  by  reason 
t  the  following  letter  to  the  Chancellor  from  the  solicitor  for 
Hne  of  the  parties :  — 

**  Ware  v,  Horwood. — My  Lord, —  My  clients  have  great  reason  to 
Mnplain  of  the  great  injury  suffered  by  them  in  consequence  of  these 
pises  not  keeping  their  station  at  the  head  of  your  Lordship's  paper, 
l^seeably  to  your  Lordship's  order,  repeatedly  given  in  my  hearing.  It  is 
tiir  nearly  seven  years  since  they  have  been  waiting  for  your  Lordship's 
ilgment  ;  and  upwards  of  two  years  ago  they  had  arrived  at  the  top  of 
Ift  paper,  at  which  place  I  humbly  entreat  they  may,  until  you  can  decide 
^Qsi  them,  remain*  There  is  a  fund  of  10,000/.  and  upwards,  locked  up 
1  court  until  your  Lordship  decides  in  these  causes,  and  it  is  therefore 
Batter  of  great  importance  to  my  unfortunate  clients  that  your  Lordship's 
lecision  may  not  be  delayed  by  the  circimistances  to  which  I  have  above 
Bnded.  It  is  painful  to  me  to  state  to  your  Lordship  that  I  have  learnt, 
fom  authority  which  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  infant,  for  whose 
Imefit  these  suits  were  instituted  twenty  years  ago,  died  of  a  broken  heart 
U  account  of  being  kept  out  of  his  property,  and  that  I  have  to  contend 
^giunst  the  bitter  feelings  of  his  relations.  Under  these  distressing  circnm- 
Iteiees,  knowing  that  your  Lordship  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken 
u  thus  addressing  you,  and  which  nothing  but  the  imperious  necessity  of 
(be  case  would  have  induced  me  to  have  done,  I  have  the  honour,"  &c. 

The  "  Edinburgh  Beyiew  **  of  October  1823,  after  giving  this 
letter,  proceeds  thus  :  — 

The  solicitor  '*  was  immediately  sent  for  to  the  private  room  of  the 
(Siancellor ;  and  attendances  on  his  Lordship,  upon  this  very  singular  and 
flpeeial  mission,  were  charged  to  the  client  in  his  bill  of  costs,  one  item  of 
wbieh  ran  in  the  following  form :  —  *  To  attendance  upon  his  Lordship  in 
his  private  room,  when  his  Lordship  begged  for  further  indulgence  till  to* 
morrow.'  The  thing  went  on  :  his  Lordship,  having  begged  and  obtained 
a  farther  respite,  was  at  length  as  good  as  his  word ;  and,  with  the  spur  in 
liSfl  side,  made  a  decree.** — Page  259. 

On  these  facts  the  observation,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  an 
unfair  one,  that,  unless  the  Chancellor  had  been  conscious  of  an 
indefensible  delaj,  he  would  not  have  received  without  rebuke 
an  application  so  irregular  as  the  solicitor's  letter.  But,  while 
it  is  right  that  a  particular  neglect,  fairly  chargeable,  should  be 
here  frankly  acknowledged,  it  is  not  fitting  that  the  case  should 
be  left  with  a  husk  of  mis-statements  around  it,  calculated  only 
to  produce  odium  and  to  make  a  groundless  impression  of 
general  laxity.    The  reader  is  therefore  requested  to  carry  on 
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his  attention'  to  some  further  circumstances  and  considentiif 
connected  with  this  much-noted  instance  of  dehij. 

When  the  statement  in  the  solicitor's  letter  became  knowa^ 
the  public  by  means  of  Mr.  Williams's  speech,  another 
man,  who  had  been,  but  was  then  no  longer,  in  practice  i 
solicitor,  was  provoked  by  the  intrinsic-  knprobabilitj  of 
allegations  to  investigate  the  facts  ;  and  the  result  of  the  inqun 
made  by  him,  from  the  friends  of  the  deceased  and  from  tl 
medical  man  who  attended  his  death-bed,  was,  that  no  pretem 
existed  for  coupling  his  death  with  the  Chancery  suit  at  alL 
was  a  gardener  at  Feckham ;  and  died  at  twenty-three,  impress! 
with  a  feeling  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  sins  which  exclude 
him  from  all  hope  of  salvation.     Under  that  feeling  he  suffen 
deeply ;  but  he  made  not  so  much  as  an  allusion  to  the  Court 
Chancery  or  to  any  of  its  judges.     "  During  his  infancy,"  saj 
the  gentleman  who  made  these  inquiries, 

**  There  had  been  spent  for  his  maintenance  and  education  466i,  -which 
pud  to  his  nncle  Charles,  he  having  been  allowed  that  sum  by  the  repa 
of  a  Master  in  Chancery,  dated  the  1st  day  of  Joly  1822.  The  in£uit 
bis  will  disposes  of  what,  *  if  any  thing,'  should  come  to  him  firom  di 
Chancery  suit  relating  to  his  father's  affiurs ;  and  the  sum  of  10,000/. 
genioosly  made  use  of  in  the  letter,  seems  to  have  been,  as  regarded  tfai 
infant  suitor  (exclusive  of  what  was  due  to  his  uncle  for  maintenance] 
about  134/.  From  searching  at  Doctors*  Commons,  I  find  that  his 
Charles,  who  was  administrator  to  his  father,  administered  to  tfai»  infimti' 
estate,  sworn  not  to  exceed  6002L ;  and  out  of  this  600/L,  466/.  was  due 
this  uncle,  which  had  been  expended  upon  the  infant  during  his  minority 
he  never  having  received  or  been  in  a  situation  to  receive  any  thing  oat 
Court  in  his  lifetime ;  and  therefore  134/.  was  all  the  infant's  interest 

the  suit,  unless  we  can  suppose  his  uncle  Charles  to  have  sworn  to  a 

amount  on  taking  out  letters  of  administration.     I  find,  on  searching  at  tin 
proper  oflBce,  that  this  infant  was  never  arrested,  and  I  cannot  learn  that' 
he  was  ever  known  to  be  in  pecuniary  difficulties.*** 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  as  is  remarked  in  the  before-quoted  page 
of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  that 

**  Whether  the  infant  was  dead  or  alive,  is  —  for  the  purposes  for  which 
the  statement  was  made,  to  prove  the  fact  of  delay — as  immaterial  m 
whether  he  wore  a  blue  coat  or  a  brown.  Had  the  cause  existed  tweoly 
years?  Had  there  been  190  attendances  by  solicitors,  for  the  benefit,  of 
course,  of  their  clients  ?  Did  the  solicitor,  from  the  urgency  of  clients, 
dead  or  alive,  or  from  the  outrageous  nature  of  the  dilatorineas,  feel  himself 

*  *'  Observations  on  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the 
Practice  and  Delays  complained  of  in  that  Court "  (a  pamphlet,  published 
by  Mr.  Murray,  Albemarle  Street). 
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IHhren  to  saeh  a  state  of  despen^on  as  to  write  sach  a  letter?  Was  snch 
A  astonishing  liberty  overlooked — naj,  more,  was  it  instantly  acted  upon? 
jiid  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  condescend  to  become  a  suitor  to  a  solicitor 
if  liis  own  Court,  for  the  fayour  of  a  day's  delay,  and  was  such  a  favour 

Eiously  vouchsafed?  Can  it  be  accounted  for,  except  from  a  conscious- 
of  personal  imputation  being  well-founded,  that  the  writer  of  such  a 
r  was  not  instantly  reprimanded,  and  with  the  utmost  severity  ? 

The  duration  of  the  cause  before  the  hearing,  and  the  number 
Bi  attendances  dwelt  upon  in  this  extract,  are  fully  as  unim* 
ttwortant  to  the  judicial  character  of  Lord  Eldon  (which  is  the 
Mily  matter  here  in  discussion),  as  the  question  whether  the 
StdEant  was  dead  or  alive  is  justly  considered  by  the  Reviewer  to 
Ibe.  They  were  evils  wholly  irrespective  of  the  Judge's  diligence, 
whose  duty  does  not  begin  till  the  case  can  be  brought  on  before 
%iin.     But  is  the  allegation  that  **  the  infant  died  of  a  broken 
**  heart  on  account  of  being  kept  out  of  his  property,"  in  reality 
«ii  unimportant  one  ?   To  the  question  whether  in  this  particular 
case  Lord  Eldon's  delay  of  judgment  was  unreasonably  long, 
Ae  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  part  of  the  story  may  not  be,  and 
is  not>  a  material  circumstance  ;  but  it  is  a  vert/  material  cir- 
cumstance indeed^  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  sort  of  aggl'a- 
Tadon  with  which  his  doubts  and  delays  were  monstered  to  the 
public.     As  a  further  illustration  of  this  hostile  spirit,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  while  the  solicitor  for  the  plaintiff  was  com- 
posing his  fabulous  chronicle  of  the  suffering  infant's  death- 
bed, an  equally  zealous  gentleman,  concerned  for  some  of  the 
other  parties,  attempted  to  represent  the  decree,  thus  pronounced 
upon  pressure,  as  having  been  obtained  surreptitiously,  inas- 
much as  the  plaintiff's  solicitor  had  waited  upon  the  Chancellor 
on  the  subject  of  it  in  his  private  room.     This  insinuation  in- 
deed was  disavowed  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Williams's  motion ; 
but  hot  until  Mr.  Courtenay  had  explained  that  the  interview 
in  the  private  room,  instead  of  having  preceded  the  decision,  had 
taken  place  after  judgment  pronounced,  and  simply  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Chancellor's  having  required  from  the  solicitor, 
according  to  very  usual  practice,  some  details  which  were  neces- 
881^  for  formally  reducing  the  decree  into  writing.     Lord  Eldon 
himself  adverted' to  the  subject  in  open  Court,  expressing  his 
opinion  that  this  practice  was  a  proper  one,  and  declaring  that 
he  should  always  feel  himself  bound  to  follow  it,  with  the  view 
of  making  the  decrees  of  the  Court  as  accurate  as  possible. 
Mr.  Denman  mentioned,  m  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  same 
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motion,  another  case,  the  name  of  which  does  not  appear, 
which  was  very  remarkable  in  its  circumstances.  There 
arisen,  under  a  bankruptcy,  a  question  on  which  the  CI 
lor  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  ask  the  opinion  of  two  Coi 
Law  Judges.  Their  answer  did  not  satisfy  his  doubts,  and 
consulted  two  other  Judges.  While  the  matter  stood  over, 
banker,  who  held  the  funds  distributable  in  the  bankru] 
failed ;  and  that  proportion  of  his  assets,  which  belonged  to 
estate  of  the  original  bankrupt,  was  paid  to  a  new  banker, 
two  Judges,  who  had  been  last  consulted,  concurred  with 
two  others ;  but  the  Chancellor  was  still  unconvinced,  and 
fore  he  could  make  up  his  mind,  the  second  banker  also  fi 
80  that  there  remained  for  the  creditors  but  the  dividend  of 
dividend  of  a  dividend.  Now  these  facts,  peculiar  and  unfair! 
tunate  as  they  certainly  were,  yet  no  more  affect  the  real  qTOSf 
tion  of  blame  to  the  Chancellor,  than  did  the  death  of  the  in&tf 
in  the  before-mentioned  case  of  Ware  v.  Horwood.  In  ordo'ti^ 
inculpate  the  Chancellor,  it  should  have  been  shown  that  % 
long  delay  intervened  between  the  hearing  and  the  first  of  liil 
references  to  the  Judges,  or  between  the  first  and  second  of 
those  references,  or  between  the  answer  to  the  second  referene^ 
and  the  failure  of  the  second  banker ;  and  that  during  each  of 
such  delays,  the  attention  of  the  Chancellor  had  been  called  to 
the  case  by  at  least  one  application.  Further,  it  has  been  verf 
justly  remarked  by  the  author  of  the  before  quoted  pam]^)H 
called  "  Observations  on  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery," 
that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  creditors  themselves  that  they  did 
not  caU  upon  the  assignees  to  invest  this  money  in  Grovemment 
securities  instead  of  leaving  it  at  hazard  in  the  hands  of  privatd 
bankers :  on  application  to  the  Commissioners,  the  investment 
would  have  been  ordered  as  matter  of  course. 

The  case  of  Collis  and  Nott  was  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  Den- 
man  on  the  same  occasion.  It  had  been  argued  in  1817  ;  the 
parties  had  suffered  it  to  sleep  till  Hilary  Term  1823 ;  and  then 
the  Chancellor,  being  pressed  for  a  decision,  found  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  circumstances  of  it.  The  case  was  re-ai^ed; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  debate,  which  was  in  the  summer  of  the 
same  year,  it  remained  still  undecided.  Now  although  this  last 
delay  of  one  term  was  nothing  very  unreasonable,  yet  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  former  delay,  from  1817  to  1823,  if  the 
fault  had  rested  wholly  with  the  Chancellor,  would  have  been 
incapable  of  justification  on  his  part.    But  the  fault  in  such 
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jiuses  ean  hardly  rest  altogetber  with  the  Judge,    It  will  not 
peneraUy  be  blameable  in  him  to  defer  a  judgment  for  a  term 
pr  two  :  and  where  he  forgets  or  otherwise  omits  to  discharge 
||imself  of  the  case  within  that  time,  the  parties  owe  it  to  them-' 
Ifslyes,  considering  the  multiplicity  of  the  avocations  which  di- 
pode  his  attention,  to  remind  him,  once  at  least,  that  his  deci-* 
^on  is  expected.    K  this  be  wholly  neglected  by  them,  as  seems 
1^  have  been  the  case  in  Collis  v,  Nott,  they  themselves  become 
Mrtakers  with  the  Judge  in  the  responsibility  of  the  delay, 
pfir.  Colville,  the  registrar,  says,  in  a  note  to  the  writer  of  these 
Ipages,  "  If  judgments  remaining  are  not  specially  applied  for 
mfter  a  time,  we  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  concluding  that 
l^he  cases  have  been  settled,  in  consequence  of  what  may  have 
dropped  from  the  Chancellor  in  the  course  of  the  argument, 
nei^er  party  probably  being  over  anxious  to  have  full  judg- 
jnent  actually  pronounced."    This  conclusion  of  a  suit  was  very 
common  in  Lord  Eldon's  Chancellorship ;  because  with  all  his 
caution  about  delivering  any  opinion  in  the  nature  of  a  binding 
decision,  he  was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  intimating  his  own 
view  on  the  argument  of  Counsel,  and  from  that  view  he  scarcely 
ever  departed  in  pronouncing  the  formal  judgment  of  the  Court. 
The  Law  Magazine  records  an  observation  made  by  Sir  Samuel 
Bomilly,  touching  this  habit  of  Lord  Eldon.     Upon  one  occa- 
sion, "  in  a  case  of  very  considerable  importance,  his  Lordship 
^  spoke  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  was  listened  to,  as  he  always 
**  was,  with  the  most  marked  attention  by  all  the  Bar.**    At  the 
dose  he  said  he  would  take  home  the  papers  and  read  them 
carefully,  and  would  tell  the  parties  on  a  future  day  what  his 
judgment  would  be,  —  having  in  substance  and  essence  pro- 
nounced that  judgment  in  the  very  address  he  was  then  con- 
cluding.    "  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  tum- 
**  ing  round  to  the  gentlemen  behind  him,  said,  '  Now,  is  not 
"  *  this  extraordinary  ?     I  never  heard  a  more  satisfactory  ^'im;^- 
^ '  ment,  and  yet  the  Chancellor  cannot  make  up  his  mind.*    It 
"  *  is  wonderful,*  continued  Sir  Samuel ;  *  and  the  more  so,  be- 
^  '  cause,  however  long  he  takes  to  consider  a  case,  I  scarcely 
"  *  ever  knew  him  to  differ  from  his  ^rst  impression^  *'t 
A  similar  opinion  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Brougham,  who  had 

*  Probably  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  phrase  may  bare  been,  the  Chancellor 
cannot  make  up  his  decision ;  for  the  Tery  point  of  the  observation  -was  that 
be  had  made  up  his  mind, 

f  Law  Magazine,  No.  zlh. 
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great  practice  before  Lard  ELdon  in  the  House  of  Lords* ; 
80  well  was  the  value  of  this  ^'  first  impression"  understood 
the  solicitors  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that,  as  was  said 
Mr.  Whitton,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  practical 
them,  on  his  examination  before  the  Chancery  Commi 
"  If  the  parties  get  an  intimation  of  my  Lord's  opinion  on 
point  in  the  cause,  all  the  rest  becomes  a  matter  of  course! 
When  this  intimation  had  been  obtained  during  the 
upon  a  motion  or  exception,  and  the  solicitors  were  satisfi^ 
the  Chancellor  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  culpable,  if  he  jfil 
not  put  aside  other  matters  of  urgency  to  complete  a  judgmeo^ 
of  which  nobody  seemed  to  be  in  want,  and  of  which  the  sqIk 
stance  had  been  already  given  out  by  him. 

It  appears,  then,  that  among  all  the  instances  of  delay  iiO'' 
puted  to  Lord  Eldon  by  Mr.  Williams  in  the  debate  of  1823^  a 
clear  blame  attached  to  the  Chancellor  only  in  the  one  case 
before  mentioned,  of  Ware  v.  Horwood.  But  another  year 
having  been  taken  to  gather  grievances,  Mr.  Williams  came  ta 
the  debate  of  24  February  1824,  provided  with  a  fresh  set  of 
charges.  He  had  given  himself,  indeed,  a  wide  range  in  orikr 
to  collect  his  evidence ;  for,  of  the  five  additional  instances,  as 
to  which  he  was  able  in  1824  to  show  that  there  had  been  an 
excessive  delay  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor,  two 
were  cases  on  which  the  Chancellor's  decision  had  been  obtained 
60  long  before  as  1823, — Dudleys;.  Freeman,  and  Copis v.  Mid- 
dleton ; — on  another  not  specified  by  name]:,  the  decision  had 
been  given  in  1821  ;  and  in  another,  Cobb  v.  Lord  Mountfofd^ 
the  dates  were  not  stated.  In  the  fifth.  Lord  Moira  v.  Wyatt, 
there  had  been  a  compromise,  of  which  the  date  did  not  appear. 
Beside  these,  a  sixth  was  mentioned  §,  but  with  this  last  the 
Chancellor  had  never  had  any  thing  to  do,  the  cause  having  been 
compromised  without  coming  before  him  at  all.  Still,  how-ever, 
it  did  thus  appear,  that  during  a  period  of  between  three  and 
four  i/ears,  preceding  this  debate,  there  had  really  been,  beside 
the  before  discussed  case  of  Ware  v.  Horwood,  five  instances  in 
which  the  Chancellor  had  laid  himself  open  to  a  very  just  im- 
putation of  delay. 

•  Pari.  Deb.  18  May  1826,  and  27  Feb.  1827. 

f  Report,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  9  March  1826, 
p.  75. 

t  Pari  Deb.  Feb.  1824,  pp.  388, 387. 
§  Ibid.,  pp.  385, 386. 
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Mr.  Williams  did  not  omit  on  that  occasion  to  notice' also 
tiiose  matters  (being  causes,  rehearings,  or  appeals,)  which  were 
iiill  waiting  for  judgment.     The  names  of  them  were,  Wien- 
iolt  V.  Liogan,  Nunn  v.  Agutter,  Attorney  General  v.  Mans- 
field, Cocks  V.  Lord  Somers,  and  Powell  v,  Mouchet     The  last 
lie  himself  stated  to  have  been  only  part-heard ;  in  which  stage 
it  was  not  even  ripe  for  judgment.     In  the  last  but  one,  that  of 
Cocks  t?.  Lord  Somers,  the  hearing  appears,  from  the  Court 
papers,   in  the  Appendix  to  the  Chancery  Report,  p.  744.,  to 
liave  been  completed  but  so  lately  before  as  the  4th  of  that  same 
month  of  February  in  which  Mr.  Williams  made  his  statement ; 
so  that   it  had  been  ripe  for  decision  only  a  few  days.     The 
hearing  of  the  Attorney  General's  suit  against  Mansfield  ap- 
pears to  have  been  completed  but  on  the  17th  of  the  preceding 
month ;  so  that  it  had  been  ripe  for  a  decision  only  between  five 
and  six  weeks.*    The  hearings  of  Nunn  v,  Agutter,  and  Wien- 
holt  17.  Liogan,  appear  to  have  been  completed  respectively  on 
the  11th  and  12th  days  of  December,  1823f ;  so  that,  exclu- 
sively of  the  Christmas  vacation,  the  judgments  in  them  had 
been  waiting  little  more  than  two  months.     At  the  moment, 
therefore,  when  the  Chancellor  was  thus  assailed  by  the  Whig 
opposition  for  the  heart-breaking  arrear  of  his  judgments,  the 
whole  number  appearing  to  be  due  was  four,  and  the  greatest 
length  of  alleged  arrear  was  from  December  to  the  following 
February. 

The  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Williams  were  only  causes,  re- 
hearings,  and  appeals.  These,  being  the  heaviest  classes  of 
business,  were  the  most  likely  to  include  cases  on  which  the 
Judgments  would  be  deferred  for  consideration.  If  there  were 
at  that  moment  any  other  matters  of  weight  on  which  the  judg- 
ments were  then  in  arrear,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
accusation  would  have  been  confined  to  causes,  rehearings,  and 
appeals. 

The  Chancellor  and  the  Government  having  consented,  in 
this  debate  of  the  24th  of  February  1824,  to  issue  a  Commis- 
sion for  inquiring  into  the  means  by  which  time  and  expense 
might  be  saved  to  the  suitors  in  Chancery,  —  and  the  responsi- 
bility being  thus  shifted  from*  the  individual  Chancellor  to  the 
whole  body  of  Commissioners,  —  the  delays  of  Chancery  lost, 
for  some  time,  their  value  as  a  party  topic^  and  the  sym- 

*  Appendix,  p.  738.  f  Appendix,  pp.  733,  784, 
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pathies  of  the  Opposition  for  the  suitors  became  proportionallj 
obtuse. 

In  the  following  year  indeed  (1825,  May  31.),  while  the  Com- 
mission was  still  sitting,  Mr.  Williams  presented  to  the  House 
of  Conmions  some  petitions,  six  in  number ;  but  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  preface  his  statement,  not  only  by  declining  to 
ground  any  motion  on  them,  but  by  disclaiming  all  responsibility 
for  the  truth  of  their  contents.  In  the  first  of  these, — tlw 
petition  of  Samuel  Palmer,  in  which  there  was  alleged  a  delay 
of  judgment  from  December  to  March, — the  blame  to  the 
Chancellor  turned  not  on  the  actual  length  of  time,  which  was 
by  no  means  excessive,  but  cm  the  fact  of  his  having  made 
repeated  promises  to  give  his  decision,  and  failed  to  keep  them ; 
and  this,  if  taken  to  be  true,  which,  however,  Mr.  Williams  de- 
clined to  vouch,  would  unquestionably  have  been  a  valid  cause 
of  complaint  against  him,  on  account  of  the  repeated  fee 
chargeable  by  the  solicitor  for  attendance  in  court  on  each 
morning  when  the  cause  stood  for  judgment  in  die  paper.  But 
in  all  the  other  five  of  the  petitions  then  presented  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams to  the  House,  the  circumstances  complained  of  were  such 
as,  whether  true  or  not,  reflected  no  sort  of  blame  upon  the 
Chancellor ;  who^  indeed,  will  be  found,  upon  the  very  face  of 
them,  to  have  been  so  clearly  unconnected  with  the  matters 
they  disclose,  that  it  is  needless  to  trouble  the  reader  with  any 
thing  more  than  a  simple  reference  to  them  as  they  stand  in  tfa^ 
Parliamentary  debates  of  May  81st,  1825. 

There  was  at  one  time  a  story  in  circulation,  about  ^^  his  de- 
^^  ferring  his  judgment  so  long  in  a  case  of  foreign  fruit,  that 
^^  the  counsel  told  his  Lordship  they  would  not  trouble  him  to- 
'^  ther,  as  the  fruit  was  all  spoilt  and  thrown  into  the  sea."  This 
may  be  an  amusing  tale,  but  it  is  a  groundless  one.  The  judg- 
ment appears  from  the  report  to  have  been  given  instantly  upon 
the  argument ;  and  as  to  the  spoiling  of  the  fruit,  the  fact  is, 
that  the  parcels  of  fruit  in  question  had,  long  before  the  com- 
mencement of  any  litigation,  been  delivered  to  the  plaintifis, 
whose  suit  in  Chancery  had  no  relation  to  the  fruit  itself,  but 
was  framed  for  an  injunction  and  discovery,  in  order  to  stay, 
under  particular  circumstances,  an  action  which  had  been 
brought  at  law  for  the  price  of  the  article  so  delivered.* 

The  Chancery  Commission  of  1824  brought  to  public  notice 

*  Cousms  T.  Smith,  13  Ves.  542. 
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another  instance  of  a  judgment  unreasonably  delayed,  of  which 
it  may  be  proper  very  briefly  to  state  the  circumstances.  It 
was  in  the  case  of  Erskine  v:  Garthshore,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Leake  on  his  examination  before  that  Commission.  From 
November  1816,  when  the  Chancellor  heard  it,  expressing  his 
opinion  and  promising  to  give  the  judgment  in  form  within  a 
few  days,  the  parties  had  allowed  the  matter  to  sleep  until  1820 ; 
and  as  the  Chancellor  had  at  the  hearing  intimated  his  view, 
which  was  generally  found  to  satisfy  the  parties  without  a 
formal  judgment,  there  had  been  no  great  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  formal  judgment  would  ever  be  called  for.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  matter  was  not  destined  to  adjust  itself 
after  the  usual  fashion ;  for  in  May  1820,  Mr.  Leake,  who  was 
himself  one  of  the  solicitors  in  the  cause,  wrote  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, "humbly  entreating"  his  Lordship'*  judgment.  Mean^ 
while  the  papers  having  been  removed  (it  does  not  appear  how 
or  when)  from  the  table  which  the  Chancellor  allotted  to  his 
unfinished  judgments,  he  had  dismissed  the  cause  from  his  mind 
as  one  that  had  been  settled  between  the  parties  themselves. 
He  wrote  the  following  answer  to  Mr.  Leake : — 

"*  In  the  case  of  Erskine  v.  Garthshore,  the  papers  were  long  ago  taken 
from  my  table.  I  have  desired  Mr.  Hand  *  to  make  an  inquiry  for  them ; 
and,  understanding  from  your  note  that  I  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  that  cause  was  arranged,  as  soon  as  I  get  the  papers  I  will  dispose 
ofit 

**  Yours  with  much  respect, 

«  Eldon." 

It  should  seem  that  the  papers  were  never  recovered  :  for,  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Leake's  examination  in  1825,  the  judgment  had 
not  been  given,  which,  after  such  an  application,  it  would  surely 
have  been  (as  in  the  instance  of  Ware  v,  Horwood),  if  the 
materials  for  it  had  not  been  extinct. -f 

The  delay  complained  of  by  Mr.  Leake  as  having  occurred 
in  another  case,  that  of  Fitz  Gerald  v.  Balfour  J,  does  not  pro- 
perly fall  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry  into  the  list  of  judg- 
ments unreasonably  delayed ;  because,  though  the  Chancellor, 
from  December  1817  to  November  1821,  was  repeatedly  pressed 
to  pronounce  vi,  judgment  upon  this  case,  he  had  already,  in  July 

♦  An  official  attendant  of  Lord  Eldon. 

t  Chancery  Conunissioners*  Report,  pp.  454,  455. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  153. 
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1817,  made  an  order  upon  it,  bj  which  he  held  it  to  have  beea 
finallj  decided. 

Mr.  Leake  instances  also  a  delaj  of  judgment  upon  an  im- 
portant motion  in  the  case  of  Walters  v.  Tajiiw :  but  this  dekj, 
though  apparently  not  to  be  justified,  had  been  of  no  more  than 
a  few  months'  duration.*  In  another  part  of  his  examinatimi, 
he  assigns  a  reason  for  the  deUjs  between  hearing  and  judg- 
ment, which  goes  some,  though  not  a  great  way,  to  exonerate 
the  ChanceUor, — namelj,  the  inconyenient  habit,  prevalent 
among  the  Council  in  leading  business,  of  flitting  from  court  ta 
court,  so  as  often  to  be  absent  during  the  arguments  upon 
which  they  have  to  reply.     Mr.  Leake  truly  says, 

**'  This  induces  great  oonfosicm ;  and  the  judge  has  no  other  altematiTe 
(as  it  would  seem  to  me)  hut  to  dther  have  the  cause  or  motion  properij 
and  regularly  re-argued  before  him  by  the  counsel  on  each  side,  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  or  to  postpone  his  judgment  until  he  has  had  aa 
opportunity  of  reading  or  looking  into  the  pleadings  and  documents  relating 
thereto,  and  by  such  means  ascertaining  what  are  the  real  £u;ts  of  the  case 
upon  which  he  is  called  upon  to  pronounce  judgment ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  judgment  is  so  often  postponed,  owing  .to  the  pressure  of  other 
(perhaps  equally  important)  business  fix>m  day  to  day,  tbat  one  half  of  tke 
time  of  the  Court  is  occupied  in  applications  for  the  dedmon  of  the  Court, 
or  in  re-stating  or  re-arguing,  and  not  unfrequently  in  some  other  shape, 
the  causes  or  motions  which  have  been  formerly  heard  by  the  Judge  in  the 
manner  and  under  the  circumstances  I  haye  already  described." 

Four  other  cases  of  excessive  delay  were  mentioned  by  Mr, 
Williams  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  18th  of  May  1826; 
but  there  were  only  two  of  them  in  which  that  delay  arose  from 
postponement  of  the  decision.  In  another  of  them  the  judg- 
ment had  been  given,  though  the  minutes  had  not  been  handed 
to  the  Registrar  to  draw  the  order  or  decree  in  form :  and  in  the 
fourth  case,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  appeal  was  ever  brought 
to  hearing. 

The  instances  of  really  blameable  delay,  which  the  industry 
either  of  patriotism  or  of  party  has  been  able  specifically  to 
point  out,  whether  in  Parliament,  or  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view," or  before  the  Chancery  Commission,  have  been  thus  par- 
ticularly noticed,  not  with  any  view  of  justifying  the  Chancel- 
lor's admitted  deficiency  in  some  of  these  particular  cases,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  exaggerated  representations  of 
his  opponents  to  the  simple  dimensions  of  truth.     ^*  Many  judg- 

*  Chancery  Commissioners*  Report,  p.  456. 
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xaents,"  observes  Mr.  Colville,  the  registrar,  in  a  communica- 
tion    to  the  writer  of  this  biography,  "  were  delayed,  by  the 
occasion  for  supplemental  bills,  amendments  in  pleading,  and 
otber  points  of  procedure,  which  were  not  perceived  to  be 
necessary  till  the  defect  was  discovered  by  Lord  Eldon  himself." 
It   Tv^as  to  be  lamented^  no  doubt,  that  any  cases  should  have 
occurred  in  which  his  delay  of  judgment  gave  just  cause  of 
eomplaint  \  but  a  list  of  eight  or  ten  judgments  blameably  de- 
ferred, among  several  thousands  dispatched,  will  go  very  little 
Way  to  make  out  the  charge  brought  against  him,  of  delays  so 
accumulated  by  his  fault  as  to  choke  the  main  stream  of  the 
Court's  business.     Moreover,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  could  not 
appear  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  possess  that 
popular  body  with  the  technical  reasons  for  particular  doubts  or 
particular  delays,  even  the  cases  specified  are  far  from  carrying 
the  weight  of  a  charge  established  after  a  hearing  of  both  sides. 
It  ought  likewise  to  have  occurred  to  his  accusers,  that  if  he 
had  sought  only  his  own  credit  with  the  world,  instead  of  con- 
sidering the  interests  of  justice,  it  would  have  been  his  policy 
to  dispatch,  at  whatever  disadvantage  to  the  abstract  integrity 
of  legal  doctrines,  every  matter  which  was  beginning  to  look  at 
all  stale  in  his  paper,  and  then  there  would  have  been  no  obvi- 
ously strong  cases  to  fasten  upon.    But  it  is  a  remark,  and  a 
very  material  one,  of  Mr.  Colville,  that  **  Lord  Eldon  never 
affected  a  great  show  of  work ;  never  selected  that  portion  of 
business  which  strikes  the  eye ;  —  to  use  a  common  phrase 
amongst  us,  he  did  a  great  deal  of  work  that  does  not  count." 

When  any  body  ventured  to  observe  upon  the  extremely 
small  proportion,  which  the  few  instances  of  judgments  in 
arrear  bore  to  the  great  mass  of  business  dispatched,  it  was  art- 
fully answered  that  a  host  of  examples  would  have  been  pro- 
cured, but  for  the  fears  of  solicitors  and  suitors  lest  their  public 
virtue  should  be  visited  upon  their  private  interests.  Times 
have  been,  when  that  argument  would  have  had  some  weight ; 
but,  in  these  days  of  publicity,  no  man  fears  foul  play  by  reason 
of  any  offence  given  by  him  to  a  Judge  of  any  of  the  supreme 
tribunals.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  weU  known  to  all  who  have 
seen  any  thing  of  practice  in  those  Courts,  that  if  any  descrip- 
tion of  suitor  or  solicitor  exists  to  whom  a  greater  latitude  is 
permitted  than  to  his  neighbours, — who  is  sure  to  have  all  his 
right  and  a  little  indulgence  into  the  bargain, — it  is  that  sort  of 
person  who  makes  himself  notoriously  troublesome  and  ob- 
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noxious, — wliom  the  judges,  acdng  as  thej  do,  in  tke  broad 
light  of  public  obserration,  are  a  little  apt  to  lean  towards^  pre- 
cisely from  suspecting  themselves  to  kan  against, 

'*  A7,  but  if  I  am  not  prejudiced  in  Court,"  an  unnamed  soti- 
citor  is  supposed  to  have  said,  *'  I  shall  become  a  marked  man 
'*  in  the  surrounding  offices,  and  my  business  will  be  traversed 
<<  and  impeded."*  No  solicitor  who  had  had  mueh  business  could 
well  have  fallen  into  such  an  error.  The  truth  of  the  case  is 
much  more  nearly  approached  in  Mr.  field's  pamphlet  of  184<^ 
called  "Observations  of  a  Solicitor  on  the  Equity  CJourtst," 
where  a  leading  officer  of  the  Court  is  stated  to  have  remarked, 
that  there  were  two  classes  (of  solicitors)  for  whom  the  officers 
would  put  themselves  out  of  their  way, — "  gentlemen,  tooUige 
them ;  and  blackguards,  to  get  rid  of  them/' 

But  the  insinuation  about  the  ntmierous  cases  in  the  back 
ground  may  be  met  by  a  more  sped^  kind  of  answer.  As  the 
stir  which  had  been  made  by  the  Whigs  in  1823  and  1824,  and 
the  consequent  appointment  of  the  Chancery  Commission  in  the 
latter  of  these  years,  would  naturally  induce  the  ChanceHor, 
especially  if  at  aU  conscious  of  any  jM*evious  slackness,  to  use 
more  than  ordinary  exertion  in  and  about  that  period,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  appearance  of  arrear  in  his  judgments, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  ^e  greatest  accumuktion  would  hfkve 
been  that  which  was  just  antecedent  to  the  time  selected  by  his 
opponents  for  their  attacks.  Reference  has  therefore  been  made 
to  the  Register  Office  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  what,  during  the  four  years  beginning  with  the 
outset  of  the  legal  year  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1820,  and  ending 
with  Trinity  Term  1824,  was  the  number  of  his  judgments  in 
arrear  at  the  commencement  of  each  several  tarm  ;  and,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Colville  of  that  offiee,  this  information  has  been 
obtained  as  to  every  kind  of  business,  except  the  motions, — of 
which  no  permanent  record  is  preserved.  The  account  is  as 
follows :— - 

Number  of  cases  waiting  for  the  Lord  ChanceUor^s  judgment  on  ^  first  day  of 
each  term,  from  Michaelmas  1820  to  Trinity  1824. 

1820  Michaelmas,  20.  1821     Michaelmas,  20. 

1821  Hilary.  20.  1822    Hilary,  24. 

Easter,  21.  Easter,  26. 

Trinity  23.  Trinity,         26. 


♦  Mr.  Williams's  speech,  House  of  Commons,  24th  Feb.  1824. 
t  Page  64. 
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1822  MichA^nias,  2S.  ISdS    MichA^baas,  24. 

1823  HUarj,  27.  1824    Hiiaiy,  25. 

Easter,  25.  Easter,  24. 

Trinity,         23.  Trinity,  26. 

The  result  is,  that  the  /ar^e«^  number  of  judgments  which,  at 
the  commencement  of  any  one  term  during  this  long  period, 
were  in  arrear  from  Lord  Eldon,  upon  appeals,  rehearings, 
causes,  future  directions,  pleas,  demurrers,  exceptions,  and  peti* 
^ns, —  that  is,  upon  the  aggregate  of  all  business  except 
&[|otio]i%  was  27 ;  the  emalUst  number,  20 ;  and  the  number 
Bp^i  the  average  cf  all  the  terms,  between  23  and  24. 

Tlie  list  of  each  term  was  generally  more  or  less  reduced  be- 
fore the  term  succeeding,  whic^  brought,  of  course,  a  new  list  of 
its  own.     Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  term  which  im«- 
XAediately  preceded  Mr.  Williams's  enumeration  of  judgments 
in  arrear,  that  is,  Hilary  Term,  January  1824,  there  had  been 
25  cases  waiting  for  judgment.  On  the  24th  of  the  next  month, 
February,  when  Mr.  Williams  made  his  motion,  there  were 
standing  for  judgment,  according  to  his  own  showing,  no  more 
than  five  cafle%  one  of  which,  Powell  v.  Mouchet,  was  admitted 
by  him  to  have  been  not  then  heard  out.     Another,  Cocks  u, 
Somers,  had  been'  heard  since  the  first  day  of  the  preceding 
Hilary  Term^  and  would  therefore  have  no  place  among  the 
25  cases  which,  on  that  day,  were  waiting  for  judgment,  but 
would  fall  into  the  list  of  judgments  due  on  the  first  day  of 
Easter  Term.     Thus  the  list  of  25  cases,  waiting  for  juo^ment 
on  the  first  day  of  Hilary  —  that  is,  in  January  —  will  appear 
to  have  been  reduced  by  the  Chancellor,  by  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, to  the  number  of  3.    And  so  with  respect  to  the  ju^- 
ments  of  preceding  terms. 

It  has  often  been  said  *,  Lord  Eldon  could  decide  fast  enough 
on  political  questions.  True;  because  on  political  questions 
there  are  usually  no  binding  precedents.  What  made  Lord 
Eldon  hesitate  in  his  legal  judgments  was  the  frequent  difficulty 
of  reconciling  the  equity  of  the  particular  case  before  him  with 
the  general  doctrines  established  by  the  decisions  of  his  pre- 
decessors. On  the  question  respecting  the  disposal  of  Bona- 
parte's person,  he  did  doubt  and  long  deliberate  ;  because  that 
case,  though  a  political  one,  was  a  case  to  be  decided  not  solely 

*  See  Lord  Brougham's  <<  Sketches  of  Statesmen,'*  Second  Series, 
pp.  60,  61. 
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by  considerations  of  public  justice  and  expediency,  but  in  ac- 
cordance also  with  the  settled  obligations  of  international  law. 

"  During  my  Chancellorship,"  says  Lord  Eldon  himself  in  his 
Anecdote  Book,  "  I  was  much,  very  much  blamed  for  not  giving 
judgment  at  the  dose  of  the  arguments.  I  persevered  in  this, 
as  some  thought  from  obstinacy,  but  in  truth  from  principle^ 
from  adherence  to  a  rule  of  conduct,  formed  after  much  con- 
sideration what  course  of  proceeding  was  most  consonant  with 
my  duty.     With  Lord  Bacon,  *  I  confess  I  have   somewhat 

*  of  the  cunctative,*  and,  with  him,  I  thought  that  *  whosoever 
<  is  not  wiser  upon  advice  than  upon  the  sudden,  the  same  man 

*  is  no  wiser  at  fifty  than  he  was  at  thirty.'  1  confess  that  no 
man  ever  had  more  occasion  than  I  had  to  use  the  expression, 
which  was  Lord  Bacon's  father's  ordinary  word,   *  You  must 

*  give  me  time.'  I  always  thought  it  better  to  allow  myself  to 
doubt  before  I  decided,  than  to  expose  myself  to  the  misery 
after  I  had  decided,  of  doubting  whether  I  had  decided  rightly 
and  justly.  It  is  true  that  too  much  delay  before  decision  is  a 
great  evil ;  but  in  many  instances,  delay  leads  eventually  to 
prevent  delay ;  that  is,  the  delay,  which  enables  just  decision  to 
be  made,  accelerates  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the  suit: 
and  I  have  some  reason  to  hope  that,  in  a  great  many  cases, 
final  decision  would  have  been  infinitely  longer  postponed,  if 
doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  original  judgments  had  led  to 
rehearings  and  appeals,  than  it  wa^  postponed,  when  infinite 
care,  by  much  and  anxious  and  long  consideration,  was  taken 
to  form  an  impregnable  original  decree.  The  business  of  the 
Court  was  also  so  much  increased  in  some  periods  of  my  Chan- 
cellorship, that  I  never  could  be  confident  that  counsel  had  fully 
informed  me  of  the  facts  or  of  the  law  of  many  of  the  cases ; 
and  there  may  be  foimd  not  a  few  instances,  in  which  most 
satisfactory  judgments  were  pronounced,  which  were  founded 
upon  facts  or  instruments  with  which  none  of  the  counsel  who 
argued  the  cases  were  acquainted,  though  such  facts  and  in- 
struments formed  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  cause.  One  re- 
markable case  was and  Legard.*     This  had  been  heard  at 

the  Rolls,  and  an  elaborate  judgment  given  upon  it.  A  case 
was  sent  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for, the  opinion  of  the 
judges,   and  they  certified  their  opinion  after  an   elaborate 

*  The  cause  of  Johnson  v.  Legard,  which,  according  to  Turner  and 
Russell,  281.,  went  through  all  the  stages  here  recapitulated  by  Lord  Eldon, 
is  probably  the  case  to  which  he  refers,  though  the  discovery  made  by  him- 
self is  not  mentioned  in  that  report. 
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argument.  The  cause  then  came  on,  upon  further  directions, 
before  another  branch  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  judgment 
was  given.  This  produced  an  appeal  to  me  as  Chancellor.  The 
matter  was  long  and  ably  argued ;  —  but,  before  the  Attorney 
General,  afterwards  Lord  Gifford,  replied,  I  took  the  papers  to 
my  house,  and  afterwards,  going  into  court,  I  stated  that  the 
cause  might  stand  over  for  a  week :  and  then  mentioning  certain 
circumstances  which  I  had  discovered  from  the  papers,  and 
which  had  never  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  any  of  the 
hearings,  I  put  it  to  the  Attorney  General  to  tell  me,  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  whether,  instead  of  there  having  been  such  a 
judgment  as  was  appealed  from,  there  ought  not  to  have  been, 
upon  the  very  first  hearing,  a  dismissal  of  the  bill.  When  the 
matter  was  again  mentioned  in  court,  it  was  admitted  by  all 
parties  that  such  ought  to  have  been,  and  must  be,  the  end  of 
the  suit.  —  In  the  last  session,  1827,  there  was  an  appeal  from 
the  judgment  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  a  cause  to  set  aside  a 
lease,  as  having  been  improperly  obtained  from  a  landlord  by 
his  steward  and  attorney :  the  bill  treating  the  lease  as  good  at 
law,  but  that,  being  so  obtained,  it  should  be  declared  in  Equity 
to  be  void.  After  aU  the  arguments  in  the  Court  below  and  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  I  called  for  the  lease.  It  was 
then  found  not  to  be  a  good  lease  at  law,  and  that  Equity  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.'* 

That  the  deliberation  bestowed  by  him  upon  his  judgments 
had  the  effect,  which  in  the  foregoing  extract  he  ascribed  to  it, 
of  saving  the  parties  from  the  expense  and  delay  of  re-hearings 
and  appeals,  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Brougham  in  the  debate  of 
5th  June  1823  ;  who,  in  impeaching  the  credit  usually  given  to 
Lord  Eldon  for  the  fewness  of  the  appeals  from  his  Court  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  suggests  this  odd  reason,  that  '*  his  judgments 
were  known  to  be  given  so  advisedly^  that  he  would  not  hastily 
change  them." 

Mr.  Basil  Montagu,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Chancery  Com- 
mission, 22nd  July  1825  *,  refers  to  a  case  of  Ex  parte  Black- 
bum,  which  he  had  argued  two  or  three  times,  and  in  which  he 
had  been  quite  satisfied  with  the  validity  of  his  own  argument. 
He  says,  — 

^  I  mentioned  it  again  and  again  to  the  Court,  but  I  could  not  obtain 

*  Report»pp.4U,  412, 
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jadgmeBt  At  last  the  Lord  Chancellor  stated  that  he  had  bee&  deliber- 
ating upon  the  case  for  many  hours  during  the  night»  asd  that  there  was 
one  point  which  had  escaped  me  in  my  argament,  to  which  he  wished  to 
direct  my  attention  ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  direct  my  attention  to  it,  and  to 
desire  it  to  be  re-argued ;  and  upon  re-arguing  it,  I  was  satisfied  that  he  was 
right  and  I  was  wrong  ;  and  whaSerer  may  have  been  the  ea«se  of  the 
delay,  the  consequence  has  been  that  he  has  presented  the  iijiistiee  which  I 
should  have  persuaded  him  to  have  committed." 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  cases 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Peers  had  omitted  certain  essential 
particulars,  Lord  Eldon  said,  — 

'*  It  will  be  a  consolation  to  me,  daring  my  remaining  life,  knowing  that 
it  has  been  said  that  I  have  been  dilatory  in  decision,  that  I  have,  by  look- 
ing at  the  original  instruments,  saved  .to  the  right  owner  many  a  landed 
estate,  which  would  otherwise,  probably,  haye  been  given  to  his   ad- 


About  1833,  at  dinner  in  Merchant  Tailor's  Hall,  he  related, 
to  Mr.  John  Atkins,  this  example  of  the  benefit  resuking  from 
his  known  practice  of  perusing  the  papers  in  suits  of  difficulty : 
•*—  <'  Lord  Abergavenny,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  "  told  me  he  once 
"  compromised  a  suit,  because  his  attomej  had  told  him  there 
*^  was  in  his  case  a  weak  point,  which,  though  the  opposing  par- 
'*  ties  were  not  aware  of  it,  thai  old  fellow  would  be  sore  to 
"  find  out  if  the  case  came  before  him.*' 

Conversing  on  these  subjects  with  Mrs.  Forster,  he  said  to 
her,  ^^  I  was  often  accused  of  slowness  in  my  decisions,  but  really 
it  was  sometimes  incompatible  with  justice  to  decide  quicker. 
Now  I  will  tell  you  what  happened  in  one  case  :  it  was  a  cause 
where  one  party  had  sold  an  estate^  and  the  purchaser  had 
afterwards  declined  completing  the  bargain,  and  the  estate  was 
thrown  back  on  the  seller's  hands ;  this  was  a  suit  to  compel  the 
completion  of  the  sale  and  the  payment  of  the  purchase-money. 
Well,  it  was  argued  before  me  at  great  length,  and  extracts 
from  various  documents  were  read  in  court,  and  I  was  then 
pressed  by  the  counsel  to  deliver  my  judgment  the  following 
day.  I  refused  to  do  this,  stating  that  I  made  a  rule  to  read 
over  and  consider  all  the  written  documents  brought  into  court, 
and  that;  as  there  was  an  important  question  to  be  discussed 
that  night  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I  should  be  unable  to  do  this 
before  the  next  morning.     The  counsel^  however^  still  pressed 

*  Ruscombe  7.  Hare,  6  l>ow,  16. 
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me,  observii^  that  it  was  so  clear  that  the  purchase  must  be 
completed,  ih&t  a  decision  to  that  effect  would  satisfy  all  par«> 
ties.  I,  however,  refused ;  I  examined  the  papers  that  night, 
and  when  I  went  into  court  in  the  morning,  I  called  the  coun« 
sel,  and  said,  ''  Grentlemen,  I  will  not  fix  to  deliver  my  judg- 
ment in  this  cause  to-morrow,  but  I  will  &x  to-morrow  week, 
in  order  to  give  you  time  to  consider  a  point  to  which  you  have 
not  adverted  in  your  arguments.  The  question  is,  whether  this 
gentleman  is  to  be  compelled  to  complete  the  purchase.  Now 
I  am  of  opinion  that  he  cannot  be  compelled,  because  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  estate  has  no  power  to  sell ;  if  you  will  look  at  the 
whole  of  the  papers  I  examined  last  night,  you  will  find  this  to 
be  the  case.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  counsd^came  and  said, 
*  We  give  in ;  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  fact  your 
Lordship  has  pcanted  out.*  It  was  quite  necessary  never  to 
trust  to  the  lawyers ;  it  was  their  business  to  make  a  good  case 
for  their  clients ;  it  was  mine  to  administer  justice." 

The  following  passages  occur  in  a  letter  without  date,  from 
Lord  Eldon  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Surtees  :  — 

**  That  I  may  be  the  object  of  malignity,  and  that  I  shall  continue  so  to  be, 
after  what  has  passed,  nobody  can  doubt :  the  victim  of  it  I  will  not  be.  I 
thank  God  I  have  something  of  the  bene  ocUb  vita  recordaUo,  which  affords 
me  a  consolation  which  the  world  cannot  take  away  :  and,  when  I  am  gone, 
perhaps  that  world  may  be  disposed  to  do  more  justice  to  my  memory  than, 
whilst  I  am  yet  in  it,  I  oan  deem  to  be  probable ;  though  I  can  assure  you  I 
receive  from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  strangers  to  me,  what 
would  relieve  me  from  the  uneasiness  which  what  has  been  passing  might 
have  created,  in  the  mind  of  a  man  doubting  whether  he  had  done  his  duty 
to  the  best  of  his  power. 

^  My  habits  of  doing  judicial  business  I  have  formed  and  adhered  to 
vpon  principle  and  upon  conviction  that  they  were  right ;  I  have  done 
much  good  by  adhering  to  them  —  infinite  good. 

**  As  to  what  I  hear  of  my  doubts^  from  persons  who,  having  no  doubts 
apon  any  subjects,  however  intricate  and  difficult,  set  up  as  the  Ductores 
I>ubitantinm,  I  console  myself  by  recollecting  what  a  most  eminent  Chan* 
cellor  in  France  **  (D'Ag^esseau)  ^  said  to  his  son.* 

**  The  truth  is,  I  don't  like  to  risk,  by  velocity,  transferring  property 
from  those  to  whom  it  belongs,  to  those  who  may  apparently,  but  not  really, 
have  a  title  to  it. 

**  Be  assured  that  glad  as  I  should  be  to  retire,  I  will  never  retire  in 
compliance  with  the  views  of  the  malignity  which  assails  me." 

The  Anecdote  Book  has  these  further  notices  of  the  same 
subject:  — 

♦  See  the  quotation  hereafter,  p.  460. 
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*'  I  have  before  recorded  that  I  thought  it  mj  indispensaUe 
duty,  as  a  Judge  in  £quitj,  to  look  into  the  whole  record  aad 
all  the  exhibits  and  proofs  in  causes,  and  not  to  consider  myself 
as  sufficiently  informed  by  counsel  This,  I  am  sure,  was  right, 
—  not  only  because,  in  causes  originaUy  heard  before  me,  I 
learnt  much  of  what  was  necessary,  of  which  counsel  had  not 
informed  me,  but  because,  upon  re-hearings  of  causes  before 
me,  which  had  been  originally  heard  by  others,  this,  my  opinion, 
was  strongly  confirmed.  With  respect  to  what  obtained  in 
•  judgment  as  to  this,  before  Lord  Kenyon  and  others  my  prede- 
cessors, it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  briefs  of  counsel,  as 
prepared  by  .the  old  solicitors  of  the  Court,  though  not  half  so 
voluminous  as  briefs  in  later  days,  contained  frequently  a  very- 
complete  abstract  of  all  that  was  material  of  fact,  and  a  state- 
ment, usually  very  accurate,  of  all  that  was  material  in  law  and 
precedent,  thereby  counsel  being  enabled,  notwithstanding  the 
hurry  of  business,  fully  to  inform  the  Court  in  those  days." 

''  Lord  Thurlow  told  me  that  he  made  it  a  rule  always  to 
hear  the  counsel  who  were  to  support  in  a  cause  that  opinion  in 
favour  of  which  he  had  received  an  impression.  I  asked  him 
what  had  led  him  to  adopt  that  rule.  He  said  that  if  counsel 
had  done  their  duty,  they  must  know  every  point  of  their  client's 
case,  every  strong  point  and  every  weak  point ;  that  a  sort  of 
impression  was  made  upon  his  mind  by  what  he  heard  from 
counsel,  but  that  counsel,  who  knew  the  weak  points  in  their 
case  from  reading,  and  which  he  could  only  learn  from  hearing, 
frequently  gave  him  credit  for  being  aware  of  objections  which 
really  had  not  occurred  to  him,  which  they,  however,  stated  as 
having  probably  occurred  to  him,  and  which  they  proceeded  to 
discuss  and  to  answer.  That  it  frequently,  however,  happened 
that  the  objections,  stated  by  them  and  which  they  thought  had, 
but  which  had  not,  occurred  to  him,  when  he  came  to  consider 
them,  were  found  to  be  unanswerable,  and  such  as  obliged  him 
to  change  his  first  opinions ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  mortify  me  by  saying,  that  I  had  often  given  him 
credit  for  thinking  of  objections  which  had  escaped  him  alto- 
gether, and  in  attempts  to  answer  them  had  satisfied  him  that  I 
was  wrong,  or  rather  that  my  client  was,  and  that  he  had  been 
likely  to  be  wrong  also.  If  this  was  a  wise  rule  for  a  Judge  to 
adopt,  how  few  have  adopted  it !  I  remember  Lord  Thurlow 
stating  to  Mr.  Justice  Gould,  who  had  been  with  two  Masters, 
hearing  a  cause  for  him  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  that  he  had  been  a 
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long  wbile  about  it    The  old  Judge  replied,  *  God  grant  that 
'  when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  your  sleep  may  be  as  little  inter- 

*  rupted  as  mine  is,  by  any  reflection  that  in  judgment  you  have 

*  been  too  hasty.' " 

In  the  different  modes  of  transacting  judicial  business,  as  in 
most  other  affairs  of  life,  there  is  a  balance  of  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  One  judge  gives  a  quicker  judgment,  but  less 
to  be  relied  on :  another's  decision  is  slower,  but  more  secure 
from  after  question.  If  the  facility  of  the  quicker  Judge  dis- 
pose early  of  original  causes,  the  reputation  of  the  slower  may 
be  a  material  check  upon  appeals.  Thus  have  the  parties  to 
some  long-delayed  judgment  of  Lord  Eldon  arrived  at  a  final 
rest  from  litigation,  while  other  suitors,  in  causes  of  the  same 
date,  more  summarily,  but  less  satisfactorily,  and  therefore  less 
conclusively,  adjudicated,  have  remained  still  impounded  before 
an  appellate  tribunal.  Nor  were  the  parties  to  the  suit  in  hand 
the  only  gainers  by  his  caution.  Sir  George  Sinclair,  in  the 
debate  upon  the  Scotch  Courts,  3rd  July  1839,  adverts  to  a 
conversation  between  himself  and  Lord  Eldon,  in  which  Lord 
Eldon,  vindicating  his  own  practice  of  deliberation,  observed 
that  a  matured  and  well-digested  judgment,  such  as  by  taking 
ample  time  he  was  enabled  to  prepare,  "  had  not  only  set  that 
"  particular  question  at  rest,  but  had  had  the  effect  of  prevent* 
*'  ing  other  parties  from  wasting  time  and  incurring  expense, 
"  by  bringing  forward  claims  of  a  similar  description."*  It  is 
to  be  recollected,  therefore,  that  if  he  was  too  prone  to  doubt 
the  soundness  of  his  own  conclusions  (a  defect  rarely  noted  in 
ordinary  men),  it  was  because  he  looked  upon  the  decision  of  a 
matter  before  him  to  be  not  for  that  particular  case  alone,  but 
for  all  other  cases  resembling  it  in  all  subsequent  time ;  and 
thus,  if  justice  was  too  long  protracted  in  the  first-occurring  in* 
stance  of  a  class,  it  was,  by  that  very  protraction,  advanced  in 
every  instance  occurring  afterwards. 

The  considerations  that  suspend  the  decisions  of  Judges,  and 
make  them  pause  with  anxiety  in  the  execution  of  their  deeply- 
responsible  office,  are  justly  referred  by  Blackstone  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  free  and  highly-civilised  country,  and  of  a 
wealthy  and  vastly  populous  territory,  \ 

"  Which,'*  adds  he,  "  whenever  we  are  willing  to  exchange  for  tyranny, 

*  And  see  a  speech  of  Lord  Eldon's  m  the  House  of  Lords,  Parliamentary 
Debates,  30th  June,  1823. 
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**  porerty,  b«rbamm»  idlawss,  and  a  barren  desert,  w«  nay  then  enjoy  the 
**  iame  dispatch  of  canses  that  ia  so  highly  extolled  in  some  foreign  connr 
**  tries.  Bat  common  sense  and  a  little  experience  will  eonyince  us,  that 
**  more  time  and  circumspection  are  requisite  in  causes  where  the  suiton 
**  have  yaluable  and  permanent  rights  to  lose,  than  where  th^  property  is 
**  triTial  and  precarioas,.aBd  what  the  law  gives  them  to-day  may  be  sdsed 
**  by  the  Prince  to-morrow.  In  Turkey,  says  Montesqnien,  where  litds 
**  regard  is  shown  to  the  Utea  or  foitonea  of  the  subject,  all  caasea  an 
««  quickly  decided ;  the  hatha,  on  a  summary  hearing,  orders  idiieh  party 
*'  he  pleases  to  be  bastinadoed,  and  then  sends  them  about  their  business; 
'<  but  in  free  states,  the  trouble,  expense,  and  delays  of  judicial  proceed- 
**  ings  are  the  pnce  that  every  sulject  pays  for  his  liberty."  —  5  Bla,  Cool 
423. 

The  question,  however,  whieh  is  of  most  importance  to  Lord 
Eldon's  judicial  reputation,  is  not  whether  he  may  have  deserved 
the  charge  of  too  long  postponing  some  particular  judgments  on 
difficult  questions,  but  whether  there  be  any  colour  for  the  other 
accusation,  that  the  general  arrear,  admitted  to  have  existed  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  a  great 
part  of  his  time,  was  owing  to  his  fault. 

In  the  first  place,  this  arrear,  though  certainly  a  heavy  one, 
was  not  really  what  prima  facie  it  appeared  to  be.  Tn  the 
pamphlet  already  quoted  ("  Observations  on  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  *'  •),  the  author,  who  is  a  Barrister  in  large 
practice,  has  the  following  passage  respecting  the  arrears  in 
1823,  which  probably  affords  a  pretty  fair  sample  of  their  cha- 
racter in  any  other  given  year  or  years  of  Lord  Eldon's  time : — 

On  looking  over  the  present  cause  list,  out  of  the  first  causes  which 
stand  over  generally,  I  observe  as  many  as  fifty-eight  which  stood  over  in 
the  paper  of  February,  1822,  and  they  have,  perhaps,  been  long  since  de- 
termined, by  being  set  down  again  for  hearing,  in  the  same  or  another 
name ;  \nd  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  in  the  list  of  causes,  which  make  up  the 
number  against  the  Court,  (for  those  who  erroneously  calculate  its  delay 
from  the  cause  paper,)  upwards  of  sixty  causes  appear,  which  have  been 
reset  down,  and  not  struck  out  of  the  paper,  or  are  now  at  an  end,  from 
deaths  of  parties,  or  abandonment  of  the  suit  Causes  at  the  hearing  are 
often  allowed  to  stand  over  generally,  at  the  request  of  the  suitors,  to  add 
parties,  or  on  account  of  deaths  or  change  of  interest  after  the  cause  was 
first  set  down ;  and  the  suitors  neither  proceed  nor  apply  to  the  Registrars 
to  strike  the  causes  out,  and  there  they  remain,  from  year  to  year,  a  us^ 
less  incumbrance  to  the  paper.    I  know,  myself,  that  forty  of  those  causes, 

*  Published  by  Mr.  Murray. 
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which  hsre  been  printed  and  carrkd  forward  aa  arrears  ftom  time  to  time, 
in  the  caiae  paper,  have  been  there  for  many  years,  and  not  one  of  them 
for  a  less  period  than  three  or  four  years  ;  and  I  hare  not  any  doubt  but 
there  are  s<HBe  of  them  that  have  stood  over  for  ten  or  twenty  yeans ;  and 
yet  their  prosecution  by  the  parties  has  been  abandoned  for  many  years. 
—  I  was  well  assured,  from  experience,  that  the  causes  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  nominally  in  arrear  were  most  of  them  causes  prematurely  set  dawn 
and  not  ready  to  he  heard,  and  therefore  I  was  at  the  cost  of  ascertaining  the 
state  of  fifty  of  the  present  causes,  which  are  set  down  for  hearing,  be- 
ginning at  Parker  v.  James,  and  ending  at  Brandon  v,  Bowden ;  and  I 
find,  that  only  in  nine  of  them  depositions  have  been  published :  and  when 
I  tell  the  reader  that,  till  publication  has  passed,  and  witnesses  have  been 
examined,  and  depositions  published  and  giyen  to  the  solicitors,  the  briefs 
cannot  be  prepared,  and  a  Chancery  cause  is  not  ripe  for  hearing,  —  he 
will  agree  with  me,  that  when  men  reason  on  the  delays  of  the  Court  from 
the  state  of  the  cause  paper,  they  reason  on  erroneous  premises,  and  talk 
about  what  they  do  not  understand.  —  The  foregoing  facts,  and  the  Ap- 
pendix, No.  2,  demonstrate  that,  among  the  two  hnndred  and  thirty-six 
causes  treated  as  in  arrear  in  February  1822,  there  really  were  not  so 
many  as  fifty  actually  and  bona  fide  in  arrear.  ~  Pp.  88  to  41.;  and  see  the 
Appendix  to  the  Pamphlet,  Nos.  2  and  3. 

When  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  had  been  a  few  years 
established,  it  was  artfully  said,  "  Lord  Eldon  scarcely  ever 
hears  a  cause."  Literally^  ajs  to  cattses,  this  was  true :  and 
hence  a  belief  arose  among  persons  who,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  vocabulary  of  the  Register  Office,  supposed  the  duty 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  consist  almost  wholly  in  the  "  Acar- 
ing  of  causes^  that  Lord  Eldon  did  hardly  any  business  in  his 
court.  They  were  not  aware  that,  in  addition  to  the  hearing  of 
causes,  strictly  so  called,  and  of  matters  in  bankruptcy  and 
lunacy,  which  are  not  called  "  causes  "  but  "  petitions,"  he  was 
sedulously  employed  in  the  hearing  of  appeals,  which  are  in 
fact  causes  of  the  heaviest  description,  though  not  entered  in 
the  paper  under  the  name  of  "  causes : "  and  still  less  were  they 
aware  of  the  extensively  prevalent  practice  already  mentioned, 
of  bringing  motions  before  Lord  Eldon,  which  involved  the 
material  points  in  the  most  important  of  the  causes  pending  be- 
fore the  Vice- Chancellor,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  Lord 
Eldon's  opinion  in  an  interlocutory  way,  and  so  saving  the  ex- 
pense and  delay  of  ulterior  proceeding.  Mr.  Crofts,  the  Re- 
gistrar, who  was  examined  in  1812,  March  9th,  before  Mr.  M. 
A.  Taylor's  Committee  of  that  year,  gave  the  following  evi- 
dence :  — 
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**  State  firom  your  own  knowledge  and  experience  what  is  the  reason 
**  that  that  interral,  which  osed  to  be  passed  in  hearing  the  causes,  is  ex* 
**  hausted  by  the  continuance  of  the  Seal  ? —  It  arises  from  motions  bang 
**  of  that  high  consequence  that  the  point  in  the  cause  is  frequently  deter- 
"  mined,  and  takes  up  a  great  time.*' 

This  practice,  from  the  prevalent  opinion  of  its  utility  and 
convenience,  continued  to  subsist  and  increase.  In  1812  Mr. 
Whitton,  a  veteran  Solicitor,  whose  evidence  on  this  point 
has  been  before  referred  to,  was  asked,  in  the  course  of  his  ex- 
amination before  the  Chancery  Commission  *, 

**  Q.  —  Has  that  practice,  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  deciding  causes 
"  upon  motion  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned,  increased  considerably 
**  since  you  first  knew  the  practice  of  the  Court?  —  Yes,  in  this  way;  I 
<*  have  frequently  been  in  causes,  and  been  in  court,  when  interlocutory 
^  applications  have  been  made :  and,  to  further  justice  between  the  parties, 
^  my  Lord  Chancellor  has  said  frequently  that  he  would  decide  the  qnes- 
'*  tion,  so  as  to  set  the  parties  at  rest  upon  it 

**  Q.  —  Do  you  consider  such  a  course  of  proceeding  the  most  beneficial 
**  to  the  interests  of  the  suitors  generally  ?  —  I  think  the  application  of  the 
*'  time  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  suitors  in-  that 
"  way. 

^  Q,  —  Is  not  the  quantity  of  such  business,  and  the  time  it  occupies, 
'*  such  as  in  a  great  measure  to  prevent  the  Lord  Chancellor  attending  to 
**  other  matters  in  his  Court  ?  —  Such  matters  take  up  a  very  conaderaUe 
'*  proportion  of  my  Lord  Chancellor's  time,  and  of  course  he  cannot  hear 
"  other  matters  whilst  he  is  hearing  them. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  also  an  experienced  Solicitor,  gives  the  follow- 
ing evidence :  — 

"  I  know  that  it  has  frequently  happened,  that  when  parties  have  wished 
**  to  have  the  Chancellor's  opinion  as  soon  as  they  could,  they  have  en- 
*''  deavoured  to  frame  a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  or  ^t  an  in- 
"  junction,  in  order  that  they  might,  on  the  motion  for  such  receiver  or  in- 
^  junction,  discuss  the  question  in  dispute  between  them. 

*'  Q.  —  Has  it  not  been  the  general  habit  of  the  Profession,  when  the 
"  Chancellor's  opinion  was  given  upon  a  motion,  to  consider  that  as  ded- 
"  sive  of  the  cause,  and  not  to  go  further  upon  it  ? —  It  has :  it  has  been 
"  considered  perfectly  useless  to  go  further. 

"  -Q.  —  Has  that  habit  proceeded  from  the  confidence  felt  in  the  Chan 
"  cellor's  judgment,  adverting  to  the  elaborate  consideration  he  bestows  oi 
"  motions  before  they  are  decided  ?  —  Undoubtedly.  Another  reason  maj 
"  be,  that  the  Judge,  if  the  cause  came  to  a  hearing  in  the  Court  below, 
'^  would  pay  that  deference  to  his  judgment,  that  they  would  decide  in  thf 

*  Chancery  Commissioners'  Report,  pp.  75,  76. 
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**  same  way:  or,  if  it  came  before  Aim,  it  would  be  a  judgment  of  the  same 
**  Chancellor  on  the  same  question  ;  —  it  is  known  that  he  would  not  give 
**  an  opinion  without  reading  all  the  pleadings  and  maturely  considering 
"  tiie  question,  and  therefore  it  would  be  practically  useless  to  go  further.^'* 

Very  often,  says  Mr.  Hamilton'f, 

*^'A  great  deal  of  the  Chancellor's  time  is  taken  up  with  applications  on 
the  part  of  bankrupts  in  custody,  who  are  brought  up  on  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  to  be  discharged^  These  applications  frequently  occupy  a  consider- 
able  time,  and  come  on  to  the  interruption  of  every  other  business." 

The  mode  in  which  Lord  Eldon's  political  adversaries  chiefly 
delighted  to  impeach  his  efficiency  was  the  invidious  one  of  com- 
parison. They  alleged  that  his  distinguished  predecessor,  Lord 
Hardwicke,  had  had  as  much  to  do,  and  had  done  it  effectively. 
This  succinct^  and  popular  form  of  disparagement  appears  to 
have  been  first  devised  about  the  year  1812.  Lord  Grey,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  24th  of  June  in  that  year,  intimated 
that  the  number  of  bills  in  Chancery  was  then  less  than  in  the 
time  of  Lord  Hardwicke  ;  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  11th  of  February  1813,  resisted  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Appointment  Bill  on  the  ground  that  the  business^ 
**  strictly  so  called^  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  had  not  increased 
"  since  the  year  1750,"  when  Lord  Hardwicke  was  Chancellor : 
acknowledging  at  the  same  time  that  "  there  was  certainly  a 
"  very  great  increase  in  the  bankrupt  business.** 

Mr.  Raynsford,  one  of  the  Registrars  examined  before  the 
Chancery  Commission,  gives  a  very  different  account.  The 
following  questions  and  answers  occur  in  the  evidence  of  this 
practical  witness :  — 

"  Except  when  attending  the  House  of  Lords,  or  called  to  attend  the 
Council,  or  elsewhere  on  public  business,  does  the  Chancellor  sit  con- 
stantly in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall?  — Yes* 

**  With  those  exceptions,  has  not  the  Chancellor  sate  two  hours  later 
than  Chancellors  usually  sate?  —  The  business  has  very  much  increased. 

"  Do  you  remember  Lord  Rosslyn's  time  ?  —  Yes.  In  Lord  Rosslyn's 
time  the  business  did  not  require  so  much." 

Even  without  this  direct  testimony,  a  reflecting  inquirer 
would  have  been  disposed  to  question  Sir  S.  Bomilly's  state* 
ment,  upon  the  ground  of  general  probability.  The  total  amount 
of  personal  property  belonging  to  the  suitors  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  which  was  lodged  with  the  Accountant  General  of 

♦  Chancery  Commissioners'  Report,  pp.  95,  96.  f  ^'  P-  95« 
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that  Court,  in  1750,  the  period  mentioned  by  Sir  S.  RoxniBj, 
was  1,665,160^.  By  the  end  of  the  same  century,  that  amomit. 
reached  17,000,000/. :  and  between  1800  and  1820  it  increaserf 
to  34,000,000/1  It  is  true  that  the  ratio  between  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  prop.erty  in  suit  a&d  the  number  of  the  suits 
themselves  is  not  a  certain  one ;  although  it  is  impossible  t6 
suppose  that  the  property  could  thus  have  increased  to  more 
than  ten  times  its  former  amount^  without  a  vast  additLon  to  ihe 
quv^ntity  of  business  connected  with  it.  But  there  is  a  neara 
test,  —  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  accounts  to  which 
the  property  was  standing  in  the  books  of  the-  Accooiitant 
General  at  the  two  respective  periods.  In  1750,  under  JjotA 
Hardwicke,  the  number  of  these  accounts  was  1006 :  ux  1820, 
under  Lord  Eldon,  it  was  7521. 

*'  For  about  thirty  years  last  past,**  gays  the  Report  of  the  Lords*  Com- 
mittee  (ordered  to  be  printed  17th  June  1833),  "by  virtue  partly  of 
**  standing  orders  in  this  House,  and  partly  by  the  practice  and  nsage  of 
**  the  House,  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  been  made  an  instrument  in  the 
**  execution  of  local  Acts  of  Parliament,  relating  to  canals,  nayigationa, 
*'  aqueducts,  avenues  to  bridges,  inclosures,  docks,  railways,  tram-roadB, 
**  opening  and  paving  streets,  supplying  towns  with  water  and  gas,  and 
^  various  other  speculations,  by  which  acts  the  purchase-money  of  lands, 
^  taken  under  the  authority  of  Parliament  for  such  purposes  (where  the 
**  titles  are  doubtful,  or  cannot  be  immediately  completed)  is  directed  to  be 
**  paid  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  there  to  remain  until,  by  proceedings  in 
•*  that  Court,  the  titles  can  be  tried,  or  means  found  by  that  Court  to  clear 
•*  doubtful  titles ;  and  it  is  obvious  that,  in  every  case,  in  which  Parliament 
**  has  thus  bnrthened  the  Court  of  Chancery,  this  new  species  d  business 
^  operates  against  the  dispatch  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Court"  * 

But  these  are  only  opinions,  and  grounds  for  general  infer- 
ence. Let  us  now  refer  to  precise  official  returns  of  the  ju- 
dicial business  actually  done  by  the  two  Lord  Chancell(»rs  be- 
tween whom  the  parallel  of  Sir  S.  Romilly  is  drawn. 

The  printed  documents  from  which  the  succeeding  tables  and 
calculations  have  been  prepared  are  these  :  — 
No.  I.  —  Appendix  B.  C.  and  F.  to  Report  from  House  of  Com- 
mons* Committee  appointed  to  inspect  Lords'  Journals.     Or- 
dered to  be  printed,  27th  May  1811. 
No.  n.  —  Returns  to  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  23d 
May  1821,  and  11th  February  1822,  from  the  Registrars  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Chancellor's  principal  Secre- 

*  Lords*  Report,  17th  June  1828,  p.  10. 
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s]  tary,  the  Secretary  of  Bankrupts,  and  the  Secretary  of  Lu- 

U;  natics*     Ordered  to  be  printed,  12th  February  1822. 

.JIo.  in.  —  Eetums  respecting  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  Exche- 

i.   quer,  and  Bankruptcy.     Ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  House 

i   of  Commons,  23th  March  1836. 

(So.  IV.  —  Account  of  Appeals  entered  and  determined  since 

1750,  as  stated  in  App^dix  to  Report  from  House  of  Coro- 
.    mons'  Committee  on  Delays  of  Suits  in  Chancery.  Ordered  t^ 

be  printed,  18th  June  1811.  j>' 

No.  V.  —  Accounts  relating  to  Appeals  and  Writs  of  Error, 

brought  from  the  Lords,  4th  June  1823,  and  ordered  by  the 

Conunons  to  be  printed,  12th  June  1823. 

The  document  No.  HI.  contains  a  return  of  the  number  of 
biUa  filed  from  1750  to  1754,  from  1760  to  1764,  from  1770  to 
1774,  from  1780  to  1784,  from  1790  to  1794,  and  from  1800  to 
1835.  In  order  to  give  the  utmost  benefit  to  Sir  S.  Romill/s 
statement  in  favour  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  let  us  take  the  three 
years  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  time  in. which  the  return  shows  the 
greatest  number  of  bills  filed.  These  years  are  1752-3-4,  in 
which  the  aggregate  number  of  bills  filed  is  4891.  In  none  of 
the  recorded  periods,  between  1754  and  Lord  Eldon's  accession, 
did  the  amount  of  bills  filed  in  any  three  years  amount  to  4500. 
But  in  the  three  years  next  preceding  that  in  which  Sir  S.  Ro- 
milly's  speech  was  made,  the  total  number  of  bills  filed  in  Lord 
Eldon's  Court  had  risen  to  6654,  an  increase  of  about  36  per 
cent,  upon  the  three  fullest  years  of  Lord  Hardwicke.  And 
this  is  a  result  given  in  mere  numberSy  without  reference  to  the 
augmented  weight  of  the  modem  business  as  compared  with  that 
of  older  days  —  a  consideration  which  will  presently  receive  due 
notice. 

But  it  would  matter  little  to  show  that  in  Lord  Eldon's  time, 
as  compared  with  the  time  of  his  predecessors,  there  was  more 
business  to  be  done,  if  the  business  which  he  himself  actually 
did  was  less  than  had  been  done  by  them.  Let  us  come,  there- 
fore, to  closer  quarters  in  working  out  the  parallel  between  Lord 
Eldon  and  Lord  Hardwicke.  In  No.  I.  Appendix  B.  there  will 
be  found  among  other  returns  from  the  officers  of  the  Great 
Seal,  an  account  furnished  by  the  Deputy-Registrar,  setting 
forth  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  —  in  the  ten  years 
from  Michaelmas  1745  to  Michaelmas  1755,  during  all  which 
time* the  Chancellor  was  Lord  Hardwicke,  —  and  in  the  ten 
years  from  Michaelmas  1800  to  Michaelmas  1810,  during  almost 
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nine  of  which  the  Chancellor  was  Lord  Eldon.  Hiis  retom  is 
confined  to  "  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  stricUy  m 
caUed;"  and  it  gives  this  summary  of  causes,  exceptions,  and 
further  directions,  pleas  and  demurrers,  cause-petitions,  re- 
hearings  and  appeals,  and  motions,  disposed  of  in  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's Court 


Lord  Hardwicke. 


1745  to  1755. 

A.D. 

1745,6 

1746,7 

1747,8 

1748,9 

1749,50 

1750,1    , 

1751,2 

1752,3 

1753,4 

1754,5 


4294 
4269 
4249 
4500 
4564 
3314 
4323 
4515 
4433 
3742 

42,203 


Lord  Eldon. 


1800  to  1810. 

A.D. 

1800.1  5148  Lord  Loughborough 

1801.2  5148") 

1802.3  5134 

1803.4  5627 

1804.5  6478 

1805.6  6O45J 

1806.7  6393     Ix>rd  Erskine. 

1807.8  72751 

1808.9  6663  I  Lord  Eldon. 

1809.10  6906  J 

60,817 


Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  comparison  thus  instituted  is 
not  between  Lord  Eldon  and  the  average  of  preceding  Chan- 
cellors, but  between  Lord  Eldon  and  the  one  most  eminent  man 
of  all  who  had  ever  preceded  him.  And  now,  what  is  the  result  ? 
It  is,  that  through  the  onli/  ten  years  of  Lord  Hardwicke'fi 
Chancellorship  whereof  we  have  any  exact  record,  the  annual 
average  of  the  matters  dispatched  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
4220 ;  while,  through  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  centniy, 
the  annual  average  of  the  matters  <Hspatched  was  6081,  being  an 
excess  of  almost  one  half.  And  this  increase  of  business  and 
of  dispatch  in  Lord  Eldon's  time  was  a  progressive  one.  The 
last  three  of  the  ten  before-mentioned  years  of  Lord  Hardwicke 
give  an  average  of  4230,  or  14  beyond  the  average  of  the  seven 
years  by  which  they  are  preceded ;  but  the  last  three  of  the  be- 
fore-mentioned years  of  Lord  Eldon  give  an  average  of  6948, 
being  1238  beyond  the  average  of  the  seven  years  preceding 
them,  and  2718  beyond  the  average  of  the  last  three  of  the  ten 
recorded  years  of  Lord  Hardwicke.* 


'*'  The  account  of  business  done  at  the  Rolls,  in  the  same  two  compared 
periods,  presents  a  still  larger  increase  ;  the  number  of  matters  disposed  of 
m  that  branch  of  the  Court  haying  been,  in  the  before-mentioned  ten  years 
of  Lord  Hardwicke,  7615,  and  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century 
13,308.  The  business  done  at  the  Rolls  is  of  a  very  much  lighter,  kind 
than  what  is  heard  by  the  Chancellor,  but  still  serves,  in  some  decree,  te 
iUostrate  the  general  proportions  between  the  two  periods. 
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Here,  then,  is  a  tolerably  conclusive  proof  of  Lord  Eldon's 
eomparative  dispatch  in  *^  the  business,  strictly  so  called  of  the 
^  Court  of  Cbancsry  **  before  the  constitution  of  the  Vice-'  Chan* 
ceUof^s  Court,  There  are  no  returns  from  which  an  accurate 
comparison  could  be  drawn  between  Lord  Hardwicke's  and  Lord 
Eldon's  dispatch  of  appellate  business  in  the  House  of  Lords 
during  the  respective  decennial  periods  before  mentioned,  but 
with  respect  to  the  business  there  dispatched,  in  three  of  the 
years  of  each  of  those  great  Chancellors,  a  parallel  is  furnished  a 
few  pages  hence,  after  the  tables. 

In  the  Appendix,  p.  46.,  to  a  Report  ol  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  ordered  to  be  printed  13th  June  1812,  is 
the  following  piece  of  evidence,  given  by  Atr.  Henry  Cowper, 
then  one  of  the  officers  of  the  House  of  Lords  • 

**  To  show  how  great  a  portion  of  time  has  of  late  been  occupied  on  some 
**  of  the  claims  of  Peerage,  I  have  made  out  an  account  of  the  number  of 
**  days,  on  which  the  Committee  of  Privileges  sat  on  the  Berkeley  claim  of 
"  Peerage.  On  that  claim  alone  they  sat  no  less  than  thirty-four  days  in 
**  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  on  several  of  which  they  met  as  early  as 
**  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continued  sitting  till  four  or  five  in  the 
"  afternoon.  The  Roxburghe  claim  of  Peerage,  in  the  year  1808,  took  up 
**  seven  days ;  in  the  year  1809,  four  days ;  in  the  year  1810,  fifteen  days  ; 
"  in  the  whole,  twenty-six  days.  On  the  Roxburghe  causes  connected  with 
**  this  claim  of  Peerage,  there  were,  in  the  year  1808,  no  less  than  thirty-. 
**  one  days  taken  up,  and,  upon  a  great  many  of  them,  the  House  met  at 
**  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continued  sitting  till  near  four  o'clock  Iq 
**  the  afternoon.  One  of  the  counsel  alone  in  these  causes  occupied,  I  un- 
^'derstand,  np  less  than  eighteen  days.  The  Roxburghe  causes,  in  the 
"  present  Session,  1812,  have  already  occupied  eleven  days." 

The  advantage  on  Lord  Eldon's  side  could  be  farther  exhibited 
in  respect  of  the  business  of  Bankruptcy  and  Lunacy,  by  re- 
turns of  the  numbers  of  cases  dispatched  by  him  and  by  Lord 
Hardwicke  about  the  periods  above  mentioned ;  but  it  is  hardly 
needful  to  enter  into  the  details  of  such  an  inquiry  here,  because 
all  that  i6  material  to  the  main  question  will  be  made  sufficiently 
evident  presently,  by  certain  tables,  constructed  from  the  docu- 
ments already  enumerated,  and  relating  to  a  subsequent  period 
of  Lord  Eldon's  Chancellorship.  As  the  returns  before  ab-. 
8tracted  show  his  advantage  over  Lord  Hardwicke  in  the  dis- 
patch of  Equity  business  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  service, 
80  these  subsequent  tables  establish  that,  in  a  later  time,  even  at 
tne  period  when  his  adversaries  were  preparing  their  materials 
for  attack,  and  while  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  Court  of  Chan-* 
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cerjr  to  the  House  of  Lords,  two  and  o^n  three  days  in  each 
week  during  the  whole  of  each  Session  of  Parliament  *,  his  rate 
of  judicial  dispatch  surpassed  the  performance  of  Lord  Haid- 
wicke  on  the  entire  aggregate  of  the  JEqmtj,  Bankraptcjr,  «id 
Lunacj  business. 

The  two  periods  assumed  for  this  comparisoa  are,  that  of  liie 
three  years  ending  Michaelmas  1755,  bebigthe  ccmduding  three 
years  of  those  ten  in  Lord  Hardwicke's  time  which  have  alrea^ 
been  compared  with  ten  of  the  present  century  f  ;  and  that  of 
the  three  years  ending  December  3 1st,  1821,  being  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  twentieth  years  from  Lcnrd  Eldon's  first  aeoesaon 
to  the  Great  Seal.  The  reason  why  the  period  first  mentioiied 
has  been  selected  as  the  specimen  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  time,  is, 
that  the  years  1752,  1753,  1754,  are  the  three  already  noticed 
as  giving  the  largest  average  of  bills  filed,  and  are  also  the  final 
three  of  the  only  five  entire  years  of  his  Chancellorship,  fw 
which  there  is  any  complete  record,  including  the  business  done 
by  him  in  Bankruptcy.  And  the  reason  why  the  years  181S^ 
1820,  and  1821,  have  been  selected  as  the  specimen  of  Lord 
Eldon*8  time,  is,  that  vnth  these  years  ends  the  important  return 
No.  II.,  which  contains  the  only  account  of  the  motions  and 
cause-petitions  heard  by  him.  Of  the  petitions  in  Lunacy  there 
is  no  account  for  the  precise  years  1752-3, 1753-4,  and  1734-5; 
but  there  is  an  account.  No.  I.  letter  F,  for  the  ten  years  end* 
ing  1746,  which  gives  an  average  niraiber  of  48f :  and  this 
number  has  been  assumed  for  each  of  the  three  years  1752-13, 
1753-4,  and  1754-5.$ 

'*'  On  an  average,  about  forty-eight  days  in  each  year :  see  below,  after 
the  tables. 

f  The  three  years  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  time  are  given  in  the  returns  as 
from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas  :  Lord  Eldon's  years  are  given  in  the  re- 
turns, as  from  January  to  December ;  but  three  foil  twelvemonths  are  ia- 
cludei  equally  in  both  cases,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  re* 
turns  were  made  up  with  any  difference  of  principle,  or  with  any  bias 
which  should  affect  the  accuracy  of  a  parallel  between  them. 

%  The  account  No.  UI.,  the  most  comprehenaive  of  &e  docnmenis  above 
referred  to,  will  occasionally  be  found,  in  some  small  particulars  touching 
the  years  1820,  1821,  1822,  to  vary  from  the  account  No.  II.  Where  this 
has  appeared  to  be  the  case.  No.  III.  has  been  preferred,  as  bearing  marktf 
of  greater  care  in  the  preparation.  There  are  also  some  variances  betweea 
No.  III.  and  No.  I.  touching  the  years  1752  to  1755 ;  but  wh«^  this  has 
happened.  No.  I.  has  been  preferred,  because  many  office  books,  which 
were  im  existence  in  1811,  when  No.  I.  was  prepared,  were  afkerwards  mit- 
^d,  and  could  not  be  found  in  1825,  when  No.  IIL  was  made  up.  In 
neither  case,  however,  are  these  variances  considerable  enough  to  have  any 
material  effect  upon  the  argument 
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The  SQCoeediog  tables  do  not  include  the  business  done  in 
either  of  the  two  periods  at  the  Rolls,  but  only  the  business 
done  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Court.  In  the  firsrt  of  these 
tables^  the  item  of  motions  dispatched  by  Lord  Hardwicke  will 
require  some  explanation.  The  parallel  before  drawn,  between 
the  business  dispatched  from  1745  to  1755,  imd  the  business 
dispatched  from  1800  to  1810,  was  so  far  simple,  that  as  the 
return  from  which  it  was  prepared  appears  framed  on  the  uni- 
form principle  of  including  in  both  those  periods  o/Z  decrees  and 
orders,  (not  only  where  contested  but  also  where  made  of  course 
or  by  consent,  except  merely  such  as  were  taken  on  the  signa* 
ture  of  counsel  without  viva  voce  application  to  the  Court)  it 
was  afisumed  in  that  parallel  that,  of  tiie  business  so  returned,  the 
contested  portion  bore  mudx  the  same  ratio  to  the  uncontested 
in  the  one  period  as  in  the  other.  But  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring the  tables  that  next  follow,  there  were  several  di£ferent 
retoms  to  be  consulted,  which  had  not  been  framed  on  a  uniform 
prulc^>le,  and  which  therefore  required  some  allowances  and 
ealculations  in  order  to  bring  their  results  to  a  common  measure. 
It  is  with  respect  to  the  motions  (in  these  two  latter  periods) 
that  this  becomes  requisite.  The  account  of  each  year's  motions 
in  Lord  Hardwicke's  time  gives  those  which  were  contested, 
and  those  which  were  of  course  or  of  consent,  in  one  item  with- 
out distinction.  But  the  account  of  the  motions  in  Lord  Eldon's 
time,  which  is  set  forth  in  No.  11.,  is  confined  to  those  which 
were  contested,  omitting  the  motions  of  course  and  of  consent, 
which,  not  calling  for  the  Court's  deliberation,  formed  no  part  of 
the  business  for  which  the  Judge  ought  to  have  credit.  Now 
the  best  attainable  approximation  to  the  contested  proportion  of 
these  motions  will  probably  be  gained  from  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  the  causes  heard  in  the  two  periods  of  Lord  Hard* 
wicke  and  Lord  Eldbn,  in  which  number  the  causes  taken  by 
&e  Master  of  the  Rolls  during  the  time  of  Lord  Hardwicke 
must  be  included ;  because,  during  his  time  and  long  afterwards, 
the  contested  motions  arising  out  of  causes  heard  by  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls  were  not  in  general  taken  at  the  Bolls,  as  they  are 
now,  but  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Court  The  total  number  of 
causes  in  the  years  1752,  1753, 1754,  heard  by  Lord  Hardwicke 
and  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  for  the  time  being,  according  to  the 
return  No.  L  b.  and  c,  was  901 ;  and  according  to  the  return 
m.  1.  the  number  heard  by  Lord  £ldon  and  by  the  Vice- 
ChanceUor  and  Master  of  the  BoBs  in  1819,  1820, 1821,  was 
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2305«  The  three  years  which  thus  produced  2305  causes,  pro- 
duced also  7397  contested  motions.  Of  these  it  may  be  com- 
puted that  at  least  one-eighth,  or  about  920,  were  motions  of 
appeal  from  the  Yice-ChanceUor,  while  perhaps  180  or  200  more 
were  motions  occasioned  by  the  new  practice  already  explained, 
of  framing  motions  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  Chancellor'^ 
opinion  in  an  interlocutory  way ;  neither  of  which  classes  of 
business  existed  in  Lord  Hardwicke's  time,  when  no  .-Yice^ 
Chancellor  was  in  being,  when  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  heard  no 
motions,  and  when  the  practice  just  mentioned  had  not  been 
devised.  These  deductions  being  made,  it  may  be  probably 
assumed  that  the  number  of  contested  motions  produced  by  the 
2305,  say  2300,  causes  in  Lord  Eldon's  three  years,  instead  of 
being  7397,  would  hardly  have  reached  to  6300  ;  and,  applying 
this  proportion  of  6300  contested  motions  for  2300  causes  to  the 
901  causes,  say  900,  heard  in  Lord  Hardwicke's  three  years,  we 
get  a  probable  result,  for  Lord  Hardwicke's  three  years,  of 
2465  contested  motions,  out  of  the  11,543  given  as  the  general 
total  of  those  three  years  in  the  return  No.  L  b.  The  re- 
mainder, being  9078,  will  be  motions  of  course  or  of  consent, 
which  occupying,  as  already  observed,  no  part  at  all  of  the 
Judge's  deliberation,  must  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
business  set  down  to  the  credit  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  just  as  they 
have  been  excluded  from  the  return  of  actual  business  done  by 
Lord  Eldon  and  the  Vice-Chancellor.  The  number  of  motions, 
for  which  Lord  Hardwicke  is  entitled  to  be  credited  in  the 
estimate  for  his  three  years,  will  then  stand  at  the  above  calcu- 
lated number  of  2465. 

But  now  arises  another  and  most  material  consideration 
in  reference  to  the  succeeding  tables,  namely  the  alteration, 
in  the  nature  and  weight  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  business, 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  a  Vice-Chancellor.  Li  the 
business  done  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  were  included  all  matters  of 
all  kinds,  light  as  well  as  heavy,  except  what  were  disposed  of 
at  the  Rolls.  •  But  with  Lord  Eldon,  from  the  time  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  appointment,  the  course  of  affairs  became  wholly 
different ;  for,  as  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  which  was  em- 
powered to  hear  Bankruptcy  as  well  as  Equity,  had  practically 
the  effect,  in  both  these  departments,  of  clearing  away-  the 
lighter  cases,  and  leaving  the  heavy  ones  upon  the  Lord  Chan^ 
eellor.  Lord  Eldon  had  scarce  any  intermixture  whatever  of 
light  cases,  except,  indeed,  in  Lunacy,  in  which  he  heard  all 
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.  petitions  indiscriminstelj,  the  Yice-Chancellor  having  there  no 
f  jurisdiction. 

A  paper  found  in  Lord  Eldon's  hand- writing,  contains,  among 
'  other  observations  upon  the  nature  of  Court  business,   this 
passage,  respecting  the  unfairness  of  computation  by  tale  alone 
without  regard  to  weight :  — 

"  Nothing  so  likely  to  mislead  with  respect  to  deciding 
..  whether  A.,  B.,  or  C,  has  done  most  judicial  business  in  five  or 
.  six  years,  than  stating  the  nuTnber  of  decrees  they  have  re- 
.  spectively  made. 

"  Suppose  A.,  in  the  given  period,  has  made  -  -     18 

B., 24 

a,  -  -  -  -  -     30; 

it  is  a  gross  fallacy  to  infer  from  this  that  C.  has  done  more 
business  than  B.  or  A.  What  is  the  quantity  of  business,  by 
each,  must  depend,  not  upon  the  numbery  but  upon  the  nature^ 
of  the  suits  in  which  the  judgments  or  decrees  have  been 
made. 

"  Five,  six,  ten,  more  decrees  or  judgments  may  be  made  in 
two  days  by  C.  than  B.  has  made  in  six,  seven,  or  eight  or  more 
days :  because  the  nature  of  the  causes  may  not  have  required, 
or  the  difficulties  in  the  causes  in  which  C.  has  made  decrees 
may  not  have  required,  the  devotion  of  the  time  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  given  only  to  one,  two,  three,  or  four  causes,  in 
which  B.  has  made  decrees,  and  which  may  be  of  ten  times 
more  importance,  as  to  each,  than  the  bulk  of  the  causes  decided 
byC. 

"  Two  or  three  causes  decided  by  A.,  out  of  his  18,  may  re- 
quire both  more  time  and  more  knowledge,  to  enable  a  proper 
decision  to  be  made  in  them,  than  12  or  15  or  more  of  the 
causes' decided  by  C.  required. 

*  ♦  #  *  *  * 

"  In  one  cause,  from  its  nature.  Counsel  may  plead  for  four 
or  more  days,  before  the  Judge  can  apply  himself  to  deciding 
in  other  causes ;  another  Judge  may  have  opportunity  of  de- 
ciding several  in  one  morning,  after  counsel  have  stated  what 
they  had  to  urge  in  such  causes." 

Lord  Eldon's  business  then,  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
Lunacy  petitions,  being  exclusively  of  the  heaviest  class,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  a  list  of  the  matters  dispatched  by  him 
should  be  so  numeratiSy  as  the  list  of  the  matters  dispatched  by 
Chancellors,  or  other  Equity  Judges,  who  had  a  large  infusion 

VOL.  II.  U 
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of  the  lighter  cases.  Thus,  in  order  to  arriye  at  the  just  ccm- 
elusion  from  these  tables,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  some 
attempt  at  ascertaining  what  the  proportions,  in  number  and  in 
weighty  between  the  lighter  and  the  heavier  cases,  may  probably 
have  been  in  the  periods  compared. 

Of  the  1680  Bankrupt  petitions,  heard  in  the  three  years  of 
Lord  Eldon  which  are  now  under  consideration,  the  heavier 
ones,  which  were  heard  by  himself,  amounted  to  396,  and  the 
lighter  ones,  which  were  heard  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  to  1284* 
The  Lunatic  petitions,  799,  were  all  heard  by  the  Chancellor  him- 
self;  but  at  the  same  rate  of  classification,  there  would  be  611 
of  the  lighter  description,  and  only  188  of  the  heavier.  —  If  it 
be  conceded,  on  Lord  Eldon's  side  of  the  parallel,  that  the  heavy 
eases  bore  an  equally  large  proportion  to  the  light  ones  in  Lord 
Hardwicke*s  time,  which,  however,  may  reasonably  be  doubted, 
then  out  of  the  428  petitions  in  Bankruptcy  which  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  having  no  Yice-GhanceUor,  heard  all  himself  there 
would  be  about  100  heavy  and  328  light,  and  out  of  his  146  pe- 
titions in  Lunacy,  about  35  heavy  and  111  light.  —  Of  the  7397 
contested  motions  not  of  course  or  of  consent  in  the  three  years 
of  Lord  Eldon  now  under  consideration,  the  heavier  ones,  heard 
bj  himself^  were  1560,  and  the  lighter  ones,  by  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  5837 ;  and  if  the  same  proportion  of  heavy  and  light  ones 
be  again  conceded  for  Lord  Hardwicke's  time,  then  out  of  the 
2465  contested  motions  computed  to  have  been  heard  by  X^ord 
Hardwicke,  there  would  be  about  520  heavy  ones  and  1945 
light. 

The  cause-petitions  disposed  of  in  Lord  Hardwicke's  time  are 
less  easily  distinguished  into  light  and  heavy  ones,  because  they 
were  not  heard,  —  as  in  those  days  the  petitions  in  Lunacy  and 
Bankruptcy  and  the  contested  motions  were,  —  wholly  in  the 
Chancellor's  Court ;  but  partly  in  the  Chancellor's  Court  and 
partly  at  the  Rolls.  The  aggregate  number  heard  in  both 
Courts  during  the  three  selected  years  of  Lord  Hardwicke's 
time  is  1017,  of  which  419  were  heard  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
Court  The  aggregate  number  heard  in  Lord  Eldon's  and  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  Courts  in  1819,  1820,  1821  (exclusively  of 
what  may  have  been  heard  at  the  Bolls,  of  which  no  return 
appears)  was  1138 ;  and  of  all  these  only  140  were  of  suffic^ient 
importance  to  be  selected  for  Lord  Eldon's  decision.  Sunfpose  ^ 
the  Bolls  Court  to  have  disposed  of  but  three  of  four  huiadred  a 
more,  making  about  1500  in  all,  still  the  light  ones  heard/ there       | 
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and  in  the  "yice-Cliancellor's  Court  would  be  almost  ten  times 
as  many  as  the  heavy  ones  heard  before  Lord  Eldon  himself; 
and  if  thus  the  heavy  petitions  heard  by  Lord  Eldon  himself 
were  but  140  in  a  probable  aggregate  of  at  least  1600,  then  the 
heavy  portion  of  the  1017  petiitions  disposed  of  in  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  time,  of  which  419  were  in  his  own  Court,  will  probably 
not  have  exceeded  100. 

It  is  requisite  in  the  next  place  to  find  some  common  measure 
for  these  two  classes  of  cases,  the  heavier  and  the  lighter,  so  as 
to  get  some  notion  what  number  of  tlie  lighter  cases  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  given  amount  of  the  heavier.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  to  be  done  with  absolute  precision ;  but  we  are  not  with- 
out a  rule  which  will  bring  the  two  sets  of  items  in  the  succeed- 
ing tables  into  a  tolerably  fair  position  for  comparison. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  creation  of  a  Vice-chancellor,  15th 
February  1813,  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  Leach,  who  certainty 
was  not  disposed,  either  politically  or  professionally,  to  give  too 
much  credit  to  Lord  Eldon,  (particularly  in  comparison  with 
Sir  William  Grant,  the  then  Master  of  the  BoUs,)  that  each 
cause  heard  by  the  Chancellor  might  be  considered,  in  respect 
of  its  weight  and  of  the  time  it  occupied,  as  being  equivalent  to 
three  of  the  causes  heard  by  the  Marter  of  the  Rolls.  The 
Begistrar,  Mr.  Colville,  has  expressed  an  opinion,  that  a  very 
much  larger  number  than  three  should  have  been  assumed ;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  this  argument  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adopt 
the  three,  Mr.  Leach's  own  proportion.  And  if  one  of  the 
causes  heard  by  the  Chancellor,  before  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
appointment,  was  equal  in  its  weight  and  occupation  of  time  to 
three  of  the  causes  then  heard  by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  a 
fnotion  or  petition  of  the  heavier  class  may  well  be  deemed  to 
bear  at  least  the  same  proportion  to  a  motion  or  petition  of  the 
lighter  class.  In  the  succeeding  tables,  therefore,  each  of  the 
heavier  cases,  set  down  in  the  one  column,  is  estimated  as  equal, 
on  the  average,  to  three  of  the  lighter  cases,  set  down  in  the 
other  column.  This  rule  will  of  course  be  applicable  to  the  table 
of  business  disposed  of  by  Vice-chancellor  Leach  himself. 
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The  foregoing  tables  give  to  Sir  John  Leach,  in  these  three 
years,  an  op^ar^^adyantage  of  871  matters  beyond  Lord  Eldon, 
or  290  in  each  year.  But  this  advantage  is  only  an  apparent 
one,  the  returns  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  business  being  made 
upon  a  much  larger  numher  of  siUing^days  in  each  year  than 
the  returns  of  the  business  done  by  the  Lord  Chancellor :  for  the 
whole  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  official  time  is  available  for  his 
own  Court  ;  while  the  Lord  Chancellor's  judicial  business 
occupies  him  not  only  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  also  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  the  three  years  which  the  tables  include, 
being  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  Lord  Eldon  sate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  upoh  Appeals  and  Writs  of  Error  116  days,  and  upon 
Committees  of  Privileges  29  days,  in  a^  145  days.  But  more- 
over, observes  the  Beport  of  the  Chancery  Commission  of  1824 
(printed  1826), 

**  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  greatly  occupied,  — as  Speaker  of  the  House 
**  of  Lords,  —  by  the  duty  which  he  has  to  discharge  in  the  advice  he  is 
**  required  to  offer  to  his  Majesty,  with  respect  to  condemned  criminals, 
**  when  their  cases  are  reported  by  the  Recorder  of  London, — by  the 
^  various  claims  upon  his  time  in  matters  of  state,  and  matters  referred  to 
^  lum  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  — by  occasional  attendance  when  required, 
^  at  meetings  of  the  Council,  —  by  the  duty  of  carefully  examining  treaties, 
**  conventions,  charters,  commissions,  letters  patent,  grants,  and  all  the 
**  numerous  instruments  which  pass  the  Great  Seal,  for  the  legality  of  the 
«<  provisions  of  which,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  contents,  according  to  the 
^  warrants  upon  which  they  are  founded,  he  is  responsible, — by  calls  upon 
^  his  attention  to  much  that  relates  to  the  administration  of  justice  by 
**  others,  —  and  by  such  judicial  business  and  other  business  of  his  office, 
«<  as  is  transacted  by  him,  but  not  in  Court" 

Now,  in  order  to  get  at  a  mode  of  estimating  the  time  which 
was  left  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  his  own  Court,  after  all 
these  claims  had  been  answered,  recourse  may  be  had  again  to 
Sir  John  Leach.  That  acute  lawyer,  when  he  opposed  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Court  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  computed 
the  ntunber  of  "juridical  days"  in  the  year  at  200,  or  between 
83  and  34  weeks,  of  six  days  in  each  week,  which,  for  the  three 
years  in  question,  would  give  600  days.* 

*  Sir  John  Leach  there  computed  six  hours  to  each  day.  Experience, 
however,  has  shown  that  five  hours  are  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  can 
be  usefully  devoted  to  the  Court  busines^  where  the  sitting  is  a  daily  one, 
regard  being  had  to  the  time  of  preparation  that  must  be  employed  in  the 
evening,  both  by  the  Judge  and  by  the  Counsel.  Accordingly,  Sir  John 
Leach  himself,  when  he  became  Vice-Chancellor,  was  accustomed  to  sit 
five  hours  and  no  more:  and  this,  with  occasional  exceptions,  has  been  tbf 
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'  It  has  been  already  seen,  tbat  on  the  145  days  in  the  ifaiee 
yean,  Lord  Eldon  was  taken  away  from  the  Court  of  Qianoeiy 
to  jadicial  business  in  the  House  of  Lords :  and  the  remaining 
question  is,  what  further  deduction,  from  the  complement  c^ 
600  "  juridical  days  **  in  the  three  years,  must  be  made  for  the 
Tast  mass  of  business  out  of  Court,  which  if  particularised  in  the 
passage  just  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Chancery  Com- 
mission. If,  for  all  these  multifarious  and  burthensome  mattery 
only  three  of  the  morning  hours  in  each  week  be  subtracted 
frt>m  the  "  juridical  time,**  the  total  number  of  moming  hours 
withdrawn  from  the  Court  in  the  33  or  34  juridical  weeks  of 
each  year  will  have  been  somewhat  more  than  100  hours,  or  20 
sitting  days  of  five  hours  each :  in  three  years  about  61  days. 
Thus,  then,  from  the  600  juridical  days  of  Lord  Addon's  three 
years,  there  must  be  deducted  61  on  this  account,  besides  the 
145  for  the  House  of  Lords ;  leaving  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
only  394  complete  sitting  days  in  the  three  years,  while  the 
Yice-Chancellor  has  the  whole  600.  But  if  Lord  Eldon,  in  his 
894  days,  disposed  of  2598  matters,  it  becomes  clear  that  bid 
rate  of  proceeding  was  one  which,  if  a  Chancellor  could  sit,  like 
his  Vice-Chancellor,  for  600  days  in  the  three  years,  would  give 
a  result^  not  merely  of  3469  heavy  matters,  which  was  the 
equivalent  of  Sir  John  Leach's  total,  but  of  3956  ;  being  487 
heavy  matters  beyond  the  performance  of  the  ostentatiously 
rapid  Yice-Chancellor. 

Ascending  now  to  the  time  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  we  find  the 
result  of  the  tables,  as  between  him  and  Lord  Eldon,  to  be,  that^ 
in  a  space  of  three  years.  Lord  Hardwicke  dispatched  business 
equal  to  2390  heavy  matters ;  and  that  Lord  Eldon,  in  a  like 
space,  dispatched  business  equal  to  2598  like  matters,  being  sti 
excess  of  208  in  Lord  Eldon's  favour.  This  excess  is  the  more 
to  Lord  Eldon's  credit,  because,  as  will  now  be  shown,  he  was 
not  left  at  liberty  from  his  judicial  duties  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  bestow  in  his  three  years,  upon  the  business  of  Equity,  Bank- 
ruptcy, and  Lunacy,  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  amount  of 

allotment  of  time  in  Court  by  the  other  Vice-chancellors  and  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  Five  hours  then  may  be  fitly  assumed  as  the  length 
of  the  '^  juridical  day.'*  The  remainder  of  the  year  (after  the  deduction  of 
the  33  or  34  juridical  weeks  and  a  further  allowance  for  reasonable  vaca- 
tions), an  Equity  judge  will  properly  employ  in  keeping  up  his  legal 
reading,  and  in  preparing  his  judgments  on  those  voluminous  or  dif&cnh 
cases,  which  stand  over  for  a  fuller  consideration  than  can  be  spared  to 
them  while  the  courts  are  in  daily  sitting. 
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time  wMch/in  the  like  number  of  years,  Lord  Hardwieke  Vas 
enabled  so  to  devote.  ; 

In  the  three  Sessions,  1753,  1753, 4,  and  1754,  5,  Lord  Hard- 
i>7icke  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  appeals  and  writs  of  error 
92  days,  that  is,  not  quite  23  days  in  ^ach  Sessicm : — whereaa 
Ziord  Eldon,  in  the  three  Sessions  of  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  sat 
in.  the  House  of  Lords  upon  appeals  and  writs  of  error  116, 
days*,  and  upon  Conunittees  for  Privilege  29  daysf,  in  all,  145 
days,  or  48  days  and  a  fraction  in  each  year.  Thus  it  results 
that  Lord  Eldon  not  only  dispatched,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
during  his  three  years,  an  amount  of  2598  heavy  matters,  being . 
208  more  than  were  dispatched  in  the  same  .length  of  time  by 
Lord  Hardwicke,  but  moreover  that  Lord  Eldon  effected  this  in 
only  455  days, — or,  if  61  days  be  deducted  as  before  for  politi- 
cal and  other  duties,  only  394  days: — while  his  predecessor,  in 
clearing  the  smaller  amount  of  .2390  like  matters  in  the  Court, 
of  Chancery,  consuuled  508  days, — or,  (61  days  being  equally 
deducted,  as  in  Lord  Eldon's  time,)  447  days: — and  Lord 
£ldpn's  real  superiority  therefore,  when  calculated,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  with  reference  to  the  number  of  days  actually  available 
for  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  course  of  each  respective 
p^od  of  three  years,  is  not  merely  to  the  amount  of  208  heavy 
matters  beyond  Lord  Hardwicke,  but  at  the  rate  of  348  such 
matters ;  which  would  be  a  superiority  in  Lord  Eldon's  favour 
of  about  fourteen  per  cent. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imagined  that  in  the  appeals  and  writs  of- 
error  before  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Hardwicke  made  better 
proportionate  use  of  his  92  days  than  Lord  Eldon  of  his  1 16.  The 
records  of  the  House  of  Lords :(  show  the  very  contrary.  They 
ehow  Lord  Eldon  in  his  116  days  to  have  dispatched  88  appeals 
and  19  writs  of  error:  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  his  92  days,  32 
appeals  and  4  writs  of  error.  Lord  Eldon  therefore  has  a  clear 
advantage,  in  the  proportion  of  almost  three  to  one,  upon  the 

"^  For  the  days,  22  in  nnmber,  on  which  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
merely  to  give  judgments,  and  do  other  appeal  business  on  which  counsel 
were  not  then  heard,  no  credit  is  taken. 

f  There  appears  to  have  been  no  sittings  at  all  in  Committees  for  Privi- 
lege during  Lord  Hardwicke's  three  above-mentioned  Sessions. 

^  Print^  returns,  Nos.  IV.  and  V.,  and  MS.  returns  furnished  for  this 
^ork  from  the  Parliament  Office  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  printed  re- 
turn, No.  IV.,  p.  27,  gives  only  25  appeals  instead  of  32,  as  having  been 
''determined'*  in  the  three  Sessions  from  1753  to  1755.  On  what  prin- 
ciple the  other  seven  were. excluded  from  that  return  is  not  apparent:  but 
CKdit  is  here  given  for  them  to  Lord  Hardwicke. 
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busmess  in  the  House  of  Lord%  which  is  to  be  added  to  that 
already  apparent  in  his  favour  upon  the  tabular  comparison  rf 
the  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  advantage,  large  as  it  is,  which  upon  the  business  actu- 
ally  dispatched  in  proportion  to  the  time  which  could  be  made 
available  for  dispatching  it,  Lord  Eldon  is  thus  found  to  possess 
over  the  greatest  of  preceding  Chancellors,  is  in  reality  much 
more  considerable  than  even  the  tabular  exposilion  shows  it* 
This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  circumstances. 

In  the  first  place,  between  the  time  of  Lord  Hardwicke  and 
that  of  Lord  Eldon,  the  attendance  of  the  Chancellor  on  the 
iegislative  business  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  increased  by 
much  more  than  one-half  (upwards  of  60  per  cent).  In  the 
three  years  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  from  Michaelmas  1752  to  Mi- 
chaelmas 1755,  the  House  sat  in  its  legislative  capacity,  238 
*  days,  including  7  prorogations :  in  the  three  years  of  Lord 
Eldon,  1819, 1820,  1821,  the  House  so  sat  385  days,  induding 
5  prorogations :  Lord  Eldon  therefore,  in  three  years,  sat  as 
Speaker  147  dajrs  more  than  Lord  Hardwicke,  or  49  days  in 
each  year.  The  reader  will  remember  that  these  last  are  even- 
ing attendances,  quite  distinct  from  and  additional  to  the  judicial 
functions  of  the  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  have 
been  already  noticed  as  having  occupied  on  an  average  48  ai 
his  mornings  in  each  of  the  three  years,  1819,  1820,  1821. 
Moreover,  these  evening  attendances  of  the  Chancellor  as 
Speaker  had  in  Lord  Eldon's  time  (from  the  increased  prolixity 
of  the  debates  and  other  proceedings),  become  very  much  longer 
than  when  Lord  Hardwicke  presided  :  so  that  the  excess  of  Lord 
Eldon's  attendances  as  Specter,  beyond  those  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke, would  be  very  inadequately  measured  by  giving  him 
credit  only  for  49  evenings  of  equal  duration.  K  the  number 
of  hours  occupied  in  Lord  Hardwicke's  three  years  by  his  238 
evenings,  estimated  at  an  average  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each, 
was  in  all  357,  — or  119  hours  in  each  session,  — Lord  Eldon's 
385  evenings,  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  a  lower  average 
than  two  hours  each,  will  have  occupied  770  hours,  being  an 
excess  beyond  Lord  Hardwicke  of  413  hours  in  the  three  years, 
or  138  hours  in  each  session.  In  the  evenings  of  each  session, 
therefore.  Lord  Eldon  could  devote  to  the  consideration  and  pre- 
paration of  his  judgments  138  hours  less  than  Lord  Hardwicke.* 

♦  For  the  retnrns  of  the  comparative  labours  of  Lord  Hattlwicke  and 
Lord  Eldon,  both  in  the  judicial  and  in  the  legisbttiye  basiness  of  the 
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In  the  next  place  it  must  be  noted  that  Lord  Eldon,  with  less 
time  than  Lord  Hardwicke  for  the  business  of  the  Court,  lacked 
some  of  the  most  efficient  means  which  Lord  Hardwicke  had 
enjoyed  for  getting  it  dispatched.  In  some  MS.  observations 
upon  the  plan  for  the  constitution  of  a  Vice-Chancellor,  Lord 
Eldon  dwells  with  earnestness  on  his  own  disadvantage  in  being 
unable  from  the  growing  pressure  of  business  in  the  Courts  of 
Law  as  well  as  of  Equity,  to  obtain  that  aid  in  his  own  Court 
which  had  been  extensively  afforded  to  former  Chancellors  by 
the  Conunon  Law  Judges,  by  the  Masters  in  Chancery  *,  and 
by  the  Master  of  the  BoUs^  when  they  were  not  so  much  oc- 
cupied in  their  own  proper  departments.  He  speaks  of  the  large 
assistance  received  by  Lord  Bathurst  and  Lord  Thurlow  in  this 
way,  particularly  from  Sir  T.  Sewell  and  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon, 
Masters  of  the  Bolls :  and  then  he  adds  generally,  <'  It  is  un- 
"  necessary  further  to  call  attention  to  the  known  practice  of 
**  the  Court  in  respect  to  these  matters,  as  it  appears  to  have 
"  obtained  in  the  times  of  Lord  Hardwicke  and  the  Chancellory 
^  appointed  between  his  resignation  and  Lord  Bathurst's  holdr 
**ing  the  Great  Seal."  The  records  of  the  Register  office, 
which  Mr.  Colville  has  permitted  the  writer  to  inspect,  demon- 
strate this  usage,  and  testify  how  frequently  the  business  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  for  which  he  has  credit  in  the 
returns,  was  done  in  his  Court  by  other  Judges,  while  he  him- 
self was  absent,  upon  State  affairs  or  otherwise.  But  when  the 
presence  of  such  auxiliaries  had  become  imattainable  from  the 
augmented  duties  of  their  own  judicatures,  which  was  the  state 
of  things  in  Lord  Eldon's  time,  as  regarded  the  Common  Law 
Judges  and  Master  of  the  Bolls  if  not  the  Masters  in  Chancery, 
the  whole  labour  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Court  was  left  upon 

Hoiue  of  Lords,  the  mriter  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Parliament  Office. 

*  It  does  not  seem  clear  that  the  Masters  in  Chancery  might  not  have 
been  made  available.  If  the  bosiness  of  the  Exchequer  Court  was  so 
heavy  (which,  however,  in  those  days  it  certainly  was  not),  as  to  render  it 
inconvenient  that  one  of  the  Barons  should  be  spared  to  make  up  the  old 
Commission  of  Assistance  for  Equity  matters  (see  Lord  Eldon's  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  21st,  1829,  and  May  26th,  1830),  authority 
might  weU  have  been  given  to  three  Masters,  (who  are,  as  it  were,  the  Puisne 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  ought  to  perform  much  of  the  judi- 
cial business  now  done  at  great  expense  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
and  the  Vice- Chancellors,)  to  form  at  least  a  temporary  Court,  which  would 
have  been  highly  serviceable  under  an  extraordinary  pressure  of  arrears. 
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the  Lord  Chancellor  himself.  And  therefore,  when  the  tables 
show  us  that  in  Lord  Hardwicke's  time  the  Court  of  Chaneary 
dispatched  so  many  cases  per  annum,  and  in  Lord  Bldon's  so 
manj,  we  must  remember  that  the  cases  dealt  with  iu  L<nd 
Hardwicke's  time  were  the  work  of  Lord  Hardwicke  and  other 
Judges,  yrhereas  the  cases  dealt  with  in  Lord  Eldon's  time  were 
the  work  of  Lord  Eldon  alone. 

But  further;  —  the  comparison  between  Lord  Eldon's  dis- 
patch, and  that  of  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors,  is  but  im- 
perfect if  confined  to  any  estimate  deducible  from  returns  of 
numbers  only.  Causes  in  Lord  Eldon's  time,  as  was  stated  by 
Lord  Bedesdale  to  the  House  of  Lords  *,  lasted  much  longer 
than  in  the  time  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  "not  only  in  the  Court  of 
"  Chancery,  but  likewise  in  that  House,  from  the  practice  of  a" 
'^  greater  number  of  Counsel  being  employed  on  each  side,  and 
"  their  speeches  being  much  longer.^  And  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly 
admitted  f  that  "  suits  were  perhaps  heard  at  greater  length.^ 
It  could  not  but  happen,  from  those  circumstances,  and  from' 
the  general  progress  of  affairs  in  this  kingdom,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  matters  classed  in  the  foregoing  tables  as  heavy 
business  before  Lord  Eldon,  would  occupy  and  fairly  demand,' 
in  the  discussion  aad  consideration  of  them,  more  time  than  an 
equal  number  of  the  matters  there  classed  as  heavy  business 
before  Lord  Hardwicke.  With  the  multiplication  of  civil  and 
commercial  rights  and  relations,  with  the  increase  of  joint  stock 
companies,  with  the  extension  of  trusts  and  credits,  and  with 
the  invention  of  new  securities,  liens,  and  charges,  upon  all  sorts 
of  property,  the  legal  and  equitable  liabilities  of  individuals  and 
of  aggregate  bodies  have  multiplied :  and  the  number  of  the 
parties  *to  suits,  and  the  number  of  points  to  be  respectively 
adjusted  among  those  parties,  and  the  consequent  length  of  the 
proceedings,  have  increased  to  an  amount  which  Lord  Hard- 
wicke and  the  other  Chancellors  of  the  last  century  not  only  had 
never  to  struggle  with,  but  probably  never  even  foresaw. 

It  is  undoubtedly  quite  true,  —  but  surely,  after  the  official 
returns  which  have  been  produced,  it  becomes  wholly  imma- 
terial to  the  present  question,  —that  the  arrears  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  instead  of  diminishing  after  the  appointment  of  a 
Vice-Chancellor,  did  in  fact,  after  that  arrangement,  continue 
greatly  to  accumulate.    The  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  in  a  caustic 

*  Pari  Deb.,  Jone  24th,  1812.    *  f  Ibid.,  Feb.  Uth,  1813. 
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article  of  their  January  number  for  1824,  insisted  that  unless 
the  Equity  business  could  be  proved  to  have  more  than  doubled, 
which  they  asserted  that  "no  man  would  be  so  wild  as  to 
dream,**  the  addition  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  was  suf- 
ficient to  give  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  the -means,  not  only  of 
keeping  down  the  arrears  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  of  over-^ 
taking  the  increase  of  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But^  if 
they  and  their  friends  were  right  (which  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  were)  in  predicting,  on  the  discussions  respecting  the 
creation  of  a  Vice-chancellor,  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to 
occupy  the  chief  part  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  time  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  with  appeals  and  appellate  motions,  then,  to  the 
whole  extent  of  that  large  consumption  of  time,  the  original 
business  of  the  Court,  without  blame  to  any  one,  would  neces- 
sarily be  as  much  delayed  as  ever.  The  House  of  Lords  may 
have  been  a  good  deal  mistaken  in  their  anticipation  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  Vice-ChanceUor's  Court  as  a  means  of  reducing 
arrears ;  —  but  that  is  not  the  question  here :  the  matter  now  in 
issue  is  merely  whether,  in  the  working  of  the  suitors*  business, 
after  that  measure  as  before  it,  Lord  Eldon  gave  the  full  and 
diligent  judicial  co-operation  which  the  country  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  his  high  reputation,  position,  and  ability ;  and  the 
way  to  determine  this  point  is  not  by  inquiring  what  share  he 
took  of  original  Equity  business  or  of  business  of  any  one  other 
description,  but  what  amount  of  business  of  all  sorts  he  dis- 
patched in  the  chair  of  his  Court.  He  undoubtedly  did  not 
make  the  same  impression  on  the  arrears  which  would  have 
been  made  if  he  could  have  devoted  himself  to  the  reduction  of 
them  uninterrupted  by  the  new  appellate  business  arising  out 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  judicature ;  but  the  returns  herein- 
before given  of  his  actual  business  authentically  prove,  that,  in 
the  judgment-seat  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  both  before  and 
after  the  new  tribunal  had  been  erected,  he  disposed  of  an 
amount  of  business  equal  to  —  nay,  even  larger  than  —  the 
amount  which  the  most  efficient  of  all  his  predecessors  had  ever 
found  means  to  get  through. 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  admit,  by  the  very  form  of  their, 
argument,  that  it  fails  them,  if  the  business  of  the  Court  can 
be  shown  to  have  more  than  doubled  after  the  creation  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  Court ;  but  this,  say  they,  "  no  man  would  be 
"  so  wild  as  to  dream."  And  yet  the  fact  of  its  having  doubled, 
and  more  than  doubled,  is  actually  proved  to  the  waking  eyes 
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of  mankind,  b  j  sober  official  documents,  printed,  published,  and 
accessible  to  all  the  world.  It  will  be  found  from  the  before* 
mentioned  return,  IIL  Na  1.,  that,  during  the  four  terms  of 
1812,  the  year  preceding  the  Vice-Chancellor's  appointment,  the 
average  numbed  of  causes  ready  for  hearing  in  each  term  was 
only  107^  and  the  total  numb^  of  new  ones  set  down  in  that 
year  but  50 ;  whereas,  during  the  four  terms  of  1823,  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  publication  of  that  very  number  of 
the  ^  Edinburgh  Beview,"  the  average  number  of  causes  ready 
for  hearing  in  each  tenn  had  increased  to  277,  and  the  total 
number  of  new  ones  set  down  in  that  year  to  450.  The  excess 
of  1823  over  1812  in  exceptions,  further  directions,  pleas  and 
demurrers,  set  down  for  hearing,  is  in  the  proportion  of  about 
three  to  one.  Of  the  motions  there  is  no  return  for  the  period 
preceding  the  Vice-Chancellor's  appointment;  but  it  is  pre* 
smnable  that  the  motions  bear  generally  a  proportion  to  the 
other  business,  except  where  the  other  business  gets  into  arrear, 
when  the  number  of  motions  is  always  found  to  increase,  from 
the  necessity  of  supplying  by  interlocutory  orders  the  want  of 
formal  decrees. — So  much  for  "  the  wildness  of  dreaming  that 
the  Equity  business  could  have  more  than  doubled." 

It  had  happened,  too,  although  on  the  one  hand  the  force  of 
the  Court  had  been  increased  by  the  appointment  of  an  addi* 
tional  Judge,  that,  on  the  other  lumd,  during  the  two  or  three 
years  preceding  the  date  of  the  parliamentary  attack  on  Lord 
Eldon  in  1823,  the  dispatch  of  business  had  been  seriously  re- 
tarded by  the  long  and  repeated  illnesses  of  Sir  Thomas  Flumer, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  1824,  sank 
under  his  protracted  sufferings. 

The  Lords'  Committee,  in  their  report,  ordered  to  be  printed 
17th  June  1823,  pp.  4,  5.,  draw  this  emphatic  conclusion : — 

"  There  is  now  a  manifest  impossibility  that  any  person  holding  the 
Great  Seal  can  find  the  time  which  is  requisite  for  the  business  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  for  all  the  other  great  and  ar- 
duous duties  of  his  high  office." 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  for  a 
reflection  upon  Lord  Eldon,  wrote  thus  on  the  17th  of  August 
1814  to  Mr.  Dumont  :— 

•"  We  are  now  drawing  near  to  a  close  x)f  our  Chancery  sittings  ;  but,  as 
**  the  Chancellor  always  loses  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  early  part  of  the 
•*  year,  he  makes  up  for  it  by  extraordinary  diligence  at  this  season." 
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Oaght  it  not  to  have  occurred  to  Sir  S.  Romilly,  that  a  Chan* 
cellor,  who  annuallj  employed  this  "  extraordinary  diligence" 
Coring  the  vacation,  to  redeem  the  arrears  which  had  grown  up 
^liiile  Parliament  was  sitting,  was  likely  to  have  incurred  those 
kmrears,  not  by  idle  "  loss  of  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  year," 
but  by  the  pressure  of  that  parliamentary  and  political  business 
which,  fitHn  January  to  July,  was  ever  and  anon  unavoidably 
^tiidrawing  Idm  jGrom  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  House  of 
L/ords,  to  the  Privy  Council,  to  the  Cabinet,  and  to  the  Chamber 
of  the  Sovereign  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  was  more  <»uidid  in  his  style  of  attack.  He 
said:—* 

**  It  was  not  perhaps  so  much  a  matter  of  blame,  as  it  was  of  excuse,  to 
•*  the  Noble  Lord,  that  he  had  too  much  to  do ;  that  he  was  obliged,  by 
**  his  political  duty,  to  be  in  one  place,  when  his  judicial  duty  required  of 
•*  him  to  be  in  another — that  he  was  now  there  when  he  ought  to  be  here 
"  — that  he  was  one  day  obliged  to  attend  the  presenting  of  the  Recorder's 
**  report,  and  on  another  day  to  attend  the  Cabinet  ConnciL  Again,  he 
**  was  engaged  in  hearing  Appeals  before  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  these, 
**  with  a  variety  of  other  occupations,  allowed  him  little  or  no  time  to  at- 
**  tend  to  the  official  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties  in  the  Court  over 
*^  which  he  presided.  Amongst  other  disadvantages  of  those  varioos  avo- 
**  cations  to  which  his  Lordship  was  subjected,  the  suitors  had  to  expert- 
**  ence  this  material  and  important  one — that  the  Lord  Chancellor  could 
**  not  attend  continuously,  at  any  one  time,  to  hear  the  whole  of  a  case,  so 
**  as  to  be  able  to  take  a  full  view  of  it,  and  to  decide  at  the  moment  that 
**  all  the  arguments  on  both  sides  were  fresh  upon  his  mind  ;  but  by  being 
•*  now  called  off  here,  and  again  called  off  there,  he  was  only  able  to  collect 
•*  the  case  as  it  were  by  piecemeal,  and  to  decide  (when  he  did  decide) 
«<  upon  it,  after  that  digointed  and  disconnected  hearing  of  it  These  va- 
**  lions 'distractions  realised  the  observation,  which  was  so  familiar  in  the 
^  House  about  ten  years  ago  in  discussions  on  this  question,  on  account  of 
*'  the  political  and  judicial  functions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  interfering 
^with  each  other,  that  thereby  the  *  judicial  year  was  diminished, 
**  *  not  by  minutes  or  hours  only,  but  by  days,  and  weeks,  and  months.' 
^  So  it  was  now,  and  would  continue  to  be  until  the  judicial  was  separated 
«*  from  the  political  character  of  the  Lord  Chancellor."f 

,  These  opinions,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  considerably  at 
Tariance  with  those  expressed  by  the  same  eminent  orator  on 
some  other  occasions,  where  he  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  the  whole 
blame  of  the  arrear  upon  the  supineness  of  Lord  Eldon ;  but 

*  Pari.  Deb.,  May  18th,  1826. 

t  See  likewise  Pari  Deb.,  May  18th,  1827,  pp.  733, 734. 
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tkey  have  their  yalne  as  admissioiis  made  hy  a  weU-informed 
adversary.  On  the  acknowledged  charge,  of  delay  in  particaki 
judgments,  they  suggest  some  palliation  :  while  on  the  chaige 
now  under  review,  that  of  general  arrear,  they  afford  a  com- 
plete vindication,  as  showing  that  this  arrear,  so  far  from  heing 
caused  hy  the  laches  of  Lord  Eldon,  was  really,  in  the  times  he 
had  to  deal  with,  an  inevitahle  consequence  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Chancellor's  office  and  Court.  A  passive  of  a 
speech  made  hy  Mr.  Peel  on  the  24th  of  February  1824,  when 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  illustrates  the  subject  very 
strikingly : — 

**  He  had  freqaentlj  been  the  occasion  of  withdrawing  the  Lord  Chan- 
"  cellor  from  the  Court  over  which  he  presided,  to  attend  to  the  Recorder's 
**  report,  on  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  give  his  ad- 
**  vice  to  his  Majesty.  The  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  was  in  this  manniar 
**  very  frequently  withdrawn  from  the  contemplation  of  Equity  causes,  to 
**  the  consideration  of  those  cases  in  which  was  iuYoIved  the  question  of  life 
**  or  death.  It  had  fellen  to  his  lot  to  send  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  the 
**  rising  of  his  Court,  to  inform  him  that  on  the  ensuing  morning  his  Ma- 
**  jesty  would  receive  the  Recorder's  report,  containing,  probably,  forty  or 
**  fifty  cases.  On  proceeding  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Noble  and 
**  Learned  Lord  would,  as  was  his  uniform  practice  on  such  occasions, 
"  apply  himself  to  the  reading  of  every  individual  case,  and  abstract  notes 
"  from  all  of  them ;  and  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  known  more  than  one  instance 
"  in  which  he  had  conmxenced  this  labour  in  the  evening,  and  had  been 
**  found  pursuing  it  at  the  rising  of  the  next  sun.  Thus,  after  having 
**  spent  several  hours  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Noble  and  Learned 
**  Lord  often  employed  twelve  or  fourteen  more  in  the  consideration  of 
**  cases  which  involved  the  life  or  death  of  unhappy  culprits.  If,  in  conse- 
*<  quence  of  the  various  duties  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  called  npoD 
**  to  execute,  some  delay  should  arise  in  the  proceedings  in  Chancery* 
**  could  it  be  imputed  as  blame  to  the  individual,  when  it  was  known  that 
**  his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country  ?  I^  indeed,  it 
**  were  the  disposition  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  indulge  in  pleasures  and 
**  idle  amusements,  he  might  justly  be  blamed  for  the  dekiys  which  oe- 
"  curred  in  his  Court ;  but  when,  as  was  really  the  case,  ^t  individual 
**  had  for  a  period  of  two-and-twenty  years  denied  himself  every  indul- 
"  gence,  shunned  every  pleasure,  and  secluded  himself  from  the  society  of 
*'  the  world,  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  performance  of  his 
**  public  duties,  it  would  be  the  most  unjust  thing  possible  to  make  it 
*'  matter  of  crimination  against  him,  that  he  was  not  able  to  compass  the 
"whole  of  them.'* 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  who  had  Originated  the  examination  into 
the  delays  of  Chancery,  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  5th  of  April  1827,  after  the  CommisBipn  had  gone  through 
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its  inquiries,  his  intention'  to  show,  on  a  future  occasion,  that 
the  Chancellor  had  more  to  do  than  it  *'  was  in  the  power  of 
*' anj  human  being  to  dispose  of."  And  Mr.  John  Smith,  a 
steady  member  of  the  party  opposed  to  Lord  Eldon,  had  on  the 
27th  of  the  February  preceding  expressed  to  the  House  his 
opinion,  "  that  no  man  had  so  much  to  do  as  that  Learned 
Lord,  and  that  no  man  succeeded  in  doing  so  much.  Lideed  it 
was  his  belief  that  to  do  more  was  not  in  the  power  of  man,  and 
would  require  superhuman  abilities." 

Such  was  the  substantial  nature  of  Lord  Eldon's  dispatch,  up 
to,  and  for  some  little  time  after,  the  issuing  of  the  Chancery 
Commission  in  1824.  It  was  not  till  toward  the  close  of  his 
long  Chancellorship  that  his  exertions  began  to  slacken  with 
age.  Three  quarters  of  a  century,  though  they  did  not  in  the 
least  impair  his  great  intellect,  were  not  without  their  effect 
upon  his  powers  of  labour.  This  was  felt  and  observed  by  the 
Bar  before  his  retirement  in  1827,  although,  for  his  final  years, 
there  are  no  official  returns  to  indicate  the  precise  measure  of 
the  relaxation. 

The  true  causes  of  the  general  arrear  complained  of  in  Lord 
Eldon's  time  were  pointed  out  before  the  Chancery  Commis- 
aion^  by  a  witness  whose  abilities,  experience,  and  accuracy, 
give  a  decisive  weight  to  his  evidence,  namely,  Mr.  Bickersteth, 
fiterwards  Lord  Langdale,  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He  attributes 
the  delay  at  that  time  existing,  not  to  neglect  on  the  part  ^'  of 
f*  the  then  Chancellor,  but  to  the  general  inability  of  the  Court 
f>  to  dispose  of  the  business  which  comes  before  it;**  and  that 
inability  he  traces  to  several  causes.  These  are,  the  state  of 
the  law,  and  the  mode  of  its  administration :  the  insufficiency 
of  the  time  applied  to  judicial  purposes :  and  (which  he  places 
first  in  order)  the  want  of  an  adequate  number  of  Courts  to 
dispatch  the  business.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  law 
and  the  mode  of  its  administration,  he  recommends  a  general 
reviaion  of  the  whole  system.  With  respect  to  the  insufficiency 
o£  the  time  devoted  to  judicial  purposes,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it 
would  scarcely  be  advisable  to  increase  it,  either  by  abridging 
l^e  vacations,  or  by  requiring  from  the  Judges  a  greater  num-' 
ber  of  hours  on  the  days  of  their  sittings.  But  he  insists  on 
the  necessity  of  supplying  this  defect,  —  and  the  other  which  is 
akin  to  it,  the  want  of  an  adequate  number  of  Courts,  —  by  the 
creation  of  additional  Judges,  —  a  remedy  which  the  Legisla- 
ture has  now,  at  length,  provided.     He  observes,  that  an  accu- 
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mulation  of  arrears  may  begin  and  increase,  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  exertions  of  a  most  diligent  Judge ;  and  that  a 
Judge  has  no  right  to  hurry.  He  adds,  **  ffhat  I  conceive  toh^ 
the/auk  isy  that  assistance  is  notobtained  as  soon  as  the  aireaxf 
begin  to  exceed  a  very  limited  amount"  And  he  gives  it  ai 
his  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  then  esisdnf 
number  of  judges,  by  all  the  dOTorts  which  could  reasonably  be 
expected  of  them,  to  keep  down  the  business. 

This  important  testimony,  though  it  does  not  rdieve  L<»4 
Eldon  from  the  charge  before  dealt  with,  of  deferring  particth 
larjudgmentSy  yet  fully  exculpates  him  with  respect  to  the  gefie' 
ral  arrear  in  his  Court  And  it  is  an  exculpation  the  more 
oondusiye,  because,  if  Lord  Langdale  had  been  a  witness  ca- 
pable of  being  in  any  the  slightest  degree  warped  on  such  t 
subject  by  his  political  opinions,  those  opinions  were  adverse 
to  Lord  Eldon  and  to  his  party. 

Lord  Lyndhurst's  testimony  to  a  similar  effect,  ddivered  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  his  speech  of  the  12th  March  1829,  lu 
already  been  inserted  at  the  place  of  its  date. 

But  how  was  it  with  the  Chaacellors  of  other  days?  Had 
they  the  good  fortune  to  encounter  no  pressure  of  business, 
which  it  was  impracticable  to  keep  down  ?  no  remonstrances  of 
suitors  ?  no  invectives  of  pamphleteers  ?  So  far  were  they  from 
enjoying  any  such  exemption,  that  the  very  best  of  them  were 
assailed  with  just  the  same  imputations  of  general  arrear,  which 
for  so  many  years  were  repeated  against  Lord  Eldon  :  onlj,  ad 
there  was  not,  in  their  cases,  the  same  peculiar  political  inter- 
est mixed  up  with  the  subject,  the  complaints  against  them 
were  not  so  industriously,  and  therefore  not  so  extensively,  cir> 
culated. 

It  is  related,  indeed,  that  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  Lori 
Chancellor  to  Henry  YHL,  did  once  so  master  the  business  A 
his  Court,  as  actually  to  clear  all  matters  from  its  list  But 
Fuller,  who^  in  recording  this  achievement,  remarks  after  his 
quaint  fashion,  that,  "^  as  More  was  bom  in  Milk  Street,  so  he 
"  was  the  brightest  star  that  ever  shone  in  that  via  lacteal  ^^ 
serves  a  quatrain,  indicating  how  great  a  feat  such  a  clearance  was 
considered,  and  how  unlikely  ever  to  be  repeated :  — 

^  When  Mart  some  time  had  Chanc*llor  been, 
No  more  suits  did  remain : 
The  same  shall  never  more  be  seen,  — 
TiU  More  be  there  again." 
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In  the  reign  of  James  L  Lord  Coke  is  found  complaining 
diat  '^  the  Chancery  embraceth  so  many  causes,  as  the  Chan- 
^  cellor  and  Master  of  the  Bolls  cannot  possibly  determine 
•<  them.**  Yet  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  was  Sir  Julius  Csesar^ 
and  the  Chancellor  Lord  Bacon  himself.  Lord  Keeper  Wil- 
tiams,  who  succeeded  Lord  Bacon,  made  a  great  effort,  but  of  a 
kind  which  neither  Bench  nor  Bar  could  have  sustained  for  any 
considerable  time:  he  went  into  Court  two  hours  before 
daylight  and  continued  his  sittings  till  eight  or  nine  in  the 
evening. 

A  pamphlet,  quoted  in  the  "  Quarterly  Beview**  for  October 
1823,  and  entitled  "  Proposals  for  regulating  the  Law,"  by  Cal- 
tiiorpe,  afterwards  Becorder  of  London,  speaks  bitterly  of  great 
delays  and  intolerable  charges  in  the  time  of  Littleton,  Lord 
Keeper  to  Charles  L  Cromwell  attempted  a  remedy,  by  ordi-» 
nances  which  he  issued  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal, 
Wbiteloek  being  one ;  but  the  Commissioners  were  unable  to 
work  them.  Lord  Keeper  Guildford,  after  the  Bestoration,  en- 
deavoured to  imitate  More  and  Williams ;  and  he  so  far  suc- 
ceeded that,  as  we  learn  from  Boger  North,  his  remanets,  if 
any,  were  few.  But  it  was  a  short-lived  exertion :  and  mark 
what  North  relates  to  have  followed :  •— 

*«  This  continued  tiU  the  Parliament,  and  more  unhappUy,  his  own  weak- 
^  ness,  came  on,  and  made  him  unable  to  continue  that  close  application 

*  to  the  business  of  the  Court ;  and  for  want  of  due  time  allowed  fot 

*  hearing  of  causes,  the  reins  of  the  Court  grew  loose,  and  the  paper 
V  became  loaded  with  remanets,  which  to  see  was,  of  itself  to  him  a  sick"* 
**  nesa.  And  I  am  confident  it  was  one  and  not  the  least  ingredient,  in 
*-  bringing  forward  upon  him  that  fatal  distemper,  which,  after  it  had  once 
••  seized,  never  left  him  till  he  died." 

The  *^  Quarterly  Beview,"  in  the  able  article  from  which  the 
reference  to  Becorder  Calthorpe's  pamphlet  has  already  been 
quoted,  refers  to  another  pamphlet,  written  during  the  Chancel- 
lorship of  Lord  Somers,  by  a  Mr.  Williams,  —  a  name  of  fear 
to  Chancellors,  —  in  which  that  author  afiftrms  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  — 

**  That  the  charge  and  delay  in  proceedings  there  are  grown  to  be  such 
M  that,  in  causes  of  great  wrong  and  oppression,  the  remedy  is  worse  than 
«<  the  disease  ;  and  most  men,  of  small  and  independent  estates,  that  come 
«*  thither  for  relief,  often  meet  with  ruin  by  the  very  charge  of  the  pro- 
"ceedings." 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  while  Lord  Cowper  held  the 
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Great  Seal,  a  woric  came  out  entitled  '^  Beasons  huinblj  offered 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  passing  a  Bill  to  prevent  De- 
lays and  Expenses  in  Suits  in  Law  and  in  Equity ; "  and  heran, 
among  other  like  remonstrances,  the  author  has  this  passage :  *-* 

•  M  The  nnaToidable  expense,  as  well  as  mmecessary  delay,  in  the  prose- 
M  cation  of  suits  in  the  Coorts  of  Law  and  Equity,  eapeeiaify  m  £&e  iSollBr, 
**  are  become  so  exorbitantly  great  and  bnrtfaensome  to  the  solgeeC,  tfaal 
**  they  may  be  justly  ranged  amongst  oar  first-rate  grieYances." 

The  "  Quarterly  Review"  adds  one  more  extract,  from  a 
pamphlet  the  name  of  which  it  does  not  mention,  but  which  was 
levelled  against  Lord  Hardwicke  himself :  — 

"  The  High  Court  of  Chancery  is  inoontestably  the  most  dUatory^  as  well 
**  as  the  mo8t  expensive :  an  opprestion,  which  his  Migesty's  subjects  havQ 
**  long  laboured  under,  and  universally  complained  of;  insomuch  that  the 
**  interrogatory  proverb  hath  not  been  more  jocularly  than  pertinently  pro- 
**  posed,  to  such  who,  with  more  predpitation  than  precaution,  resolved  to 
^  engage  in  Chancery  suits :  *  Will  you  be  hung  up  six  or  eight  years  in 
«« <  Chancery  ?  *  implying,  that  his  cause  may  so  long  depend  there,  until  hit 
**  purse  and  patience  are  exhausted,  his  health  impaired,  and  his  person  (by 
**  vexation)  emaciated,  like  a  skeleton  in  the  study  of  a  physician,  or  an 
**  anatomy  in  the  office  of  a  surgeon:  for  the  delay  of  justice  is  said  to  be 
^  the  denial  thereof;  since  what  is  not  done  in  due  time  is  not  done  at  all: 
**  *  JustitiiB  procrastinatio,  ejusdem  fit  abnegatio.' " 

Nor  was  Lord  Hardwicke  censured  only  for  the  genenA* 
arrear  of  his  Court ;  like  Lord  Eldon,  he  was  greatly  blamed 
for  his  own  individual  delays  of  judgment  after  hearing.  Mr. 
Cooksey»  in  his  '^  Lives  of  Lords  Somers  and  Hardwicke,"  in* 
serts  a  letter  from  *'  a  gentleman  of  the  law,**  who  complaiiia 
^  how  few  decrees  Lord  Hardwicke  made  in  comparison  to  the 
*'  many  causes  that  came  under  discussion  in  his  Court ;"  and 
that  ^*  the  length  of  time  to  which  every  cause  was  protracted 
<<  made  the  suitors  weary,  and  glad  to  submit  to  any  decree 
^  suggested  and  agreed  upon  by  their  counsel." 

Li  the  examination,  before  the  Chancery  Commissioners,  of 
Mr.  Forster,  a  solicitor  of  great  respectability  and  experience, 
who  had  practised  in  Chancery  for  about  forty  years  from  1774, 
there  occur  these  questions  and  answers  :— 

*'  Q.  The  Commissioners  understand  you  to  say,  that  during  the  times 
**  of  Lord  Loughborough  and  Lord  Thnrlow,  there  were  similar  complaints 
*'  of  delay  as  there  are  now  ? — A.  'No  doubt  about  it 

**  Q.  Had  you  at  that  time,  then,  as  a  solicitor,  experienced  any  delay  to 
**  be  complained  ci,  in  getting  your  cause  heard  and  decided  after  it  ^ 
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**  set  down  for  hearing? — A.  Tea,  nniformly  great  delaj  in  waiting  for 
!f  hearing :  and  occasionally  great  delay  in  waiting  for  decision." 

XiOrd  Eldon  had  himself  a  story  of  a  very  old  lady,  a  peeress,' 
who  came  into  Court  in  person  when  Lord  Thurlow  was  Chan- 
cellory to  be  examined  touching  her  consent  to  the  transfer  of 
some  property.  This  business  having  been  done,  Lord  Thurlow  ' 
told  her  he  would  not  detain  her.  "  But,"  said  she,  "  I  should 
•*  be  glad  if  your  Lordship  would  let  me  stay  a  little  longer ; 
f*  for  my  cause  has  now  been  in  Court  eighty-two  years,  and  I 
^  want  to  see  how  they  are  going  on  about  settling  it."  Lord 
Eldon  used  to  say  he  would  leave  it  to  others  to  guess  which 
fixst  came  to  an  end,  the  old  lady  or  her  cause. 

I^rd  Thurlow,  in  many  of  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  exhi- 
tiited  a  striking  contrast  with  Lord  Eldon,  and  possessed  espe- 
ciallj  that  one  judicial  requisite  in  which  Lord  Eldon  waff 
alleged  to  be  most  deficient,  a  ready  and  bold  decision.  Yet  the 
complaints  of  general  delay  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  were  as 
kmd  in  his  time,  as  in  the  times  that  preceded  or  followed  him. 
He  laid  the  whole  blame  on  the  Solicitors.  "  I  hear  no  com- 
plaints^"  he  would  say,  "but  from  persons  who  have  been  them- 
**  selves  the  cause."  It  may  have  been  true,  in  all  times,  that 
much  of  the  delay  has  been  owing  to  Solicitors :  but  it  is  also 
true  that  no  diligence  of  theirs  could  ever  have  relieved  the 
system  from  the  just  imputation  of  being  dilatory  and  costly, 
and  that  at  no  time  were  its  modes  of  practice  sufficiently  sim- 
plified ;  nor,  until  the  recent  creation  of  two  new  Vice-Chan- 
oellors,  was  its  regular  establishment  of  Judges  sufficiently 
numerous  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  business.  Mr.  M.  A. 
Taylor,  it  is  true,  in  his  speech  on  the  30th  May  1821,  told  the 
House  of  Commons  the  following  fact  which  he  said  he  had 
learned  from  Mr.  Justice  "Wilson,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Great  Seal  in  1792  with  Mr.  Justice  Ashurst  and  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Eyre : 

**  His  late  Msjesty  had  commanded  Lord  Chief  Baron  Eyre,  the  prin- 
^  cipal  Commissioner  at  that  time,  and  his  two  coadjutors,  to  appear  before 
**  him  at  Buckingham  House,  on  a  particular  day  at  two  o'clock,  to  restore 
**  the  Seal,  that  it  might  be  given  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Loughborough. 
**  When  introduced  into  die  presence,  the  King  inquired  of  them  the  state 
«*  in  which  they  had  left  the  business  of  the  Court.  The  answer  was,  that 
**  if  the  hour  at  which  his  Majesty  had  commanded  their  attendance  had 
•*  been  four  o'clock  instead  of  two,  the  last  cause  on  that  day*s  paper  would 
*^  have  been  decided,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  being  in  the  act  of  re* 
**  plying,  when  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  Court  by  the  express  direc- 
•*  tion  of  his  Majesty." 
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But  these  CommiBsionen  had  no  fimctioms  of  state  to  per* 
form ;  thej  were  simply  Judges,  and  could  devote  liieir  whole 
time  to  judicial  duties. 

Mr.  John  Williams  himself  in  the  debate  of  the  31st  of  May 
1825,  admitted  the  universality  of  delay  in  Chancery  during, 
at  least,  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  date  at  whicJi  he  was 
speaking. 

**  The  evil,  he  said,  was  not  of  modem  creation ;  it  existed  a  liimdred  and 
*'  fifty  jean  ago,  as  Batler  bore  testimony  in  his  Hndibras.  For  there  the 
**  knight,  after  he  had  tried  erery  means  to  win  the  widow,  direct  and  in* 
^  direct,  —  and  direct  means  were  always  the  best  to  be  pursaed  in  soeh 
**  cases,  —  after  he  had  assailed  her  with  all  the  artillery  of  sighs  and 
**  glances,  —  after  he  had  attempted  to  draw  her  into  an  epistolary  corre- 
^  spondence,  and  had  tried,  bnt  in  Tsdn,  many  other  amatory  proceedings, 
**  —.  receiyed  the  adyice  of  his  squire  to  write  her  '  a  love  letter  in  Chan- 
*•  eery,'  which,  he  stated, 

*  Wonld  bring  her  o'er  to  be  his  wife. 
Or  make  her  weary  of  her  life.* 

**  Tes,  he  woald  nndertake  to  say,  that  the  widow  would  have  consented  to 
**  take  the  knight,  the  squire,  '  the  general  camp,  pioneers,  and  all,'  rather 
**  than  take  in  that  bill  of  Chancery,  which  was  as  great  a  nuisance  a  him- 
**  dred  and  fifty  years  ago  as  it  was  at  present" 

The  Commissioners  recommended  in  1826  a  great  variety  of 
alterations  in  the  practice  of  the  Court ;  but  early  in  1827, 
before  there  had  been  time  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for 
effecting  them.  Lord  Eldon  quitted  the  Court  of  Chancezy. 
Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst,  in  1828,  put  forth  a  series  of 
orders,  which  accomplished  some  of  the  objects  recommended 
by  the  Commission;  and  the  great  combination  of  faculties, 
which  he  brought  to  the  administration  of  the  Great  Seal,  in- 
duced an  expectation  that,  if  any  human  strength  could  accom- 
plish it,  Lord  Lyndhurst  would  be  able  to  overcome  the  arrears 
of  his  Court.  But  those  arrears  continuing  to  accumulatje,  he 
was  constrained,  in  1829,  to  propose  a  measure  for  the  consti- 
tution of  an  additional  Judge.  It  was  renewed  in  1830,  but 
strenuously  combated  by  the  Whigs,  who  still  fostered  the  notion 
that  the  work  was  not  too  much  for  those  already  appointed  ta 
perform  it :  and  the  demise  of  the  Crown  having  brought  the 
Session  prematurely  to  a  close,  the  measure  did  not  ripen  into 
law  in  that  Chancellorship. 

Lord  Brougham  next  grasped  the  Seals.  He  had  been  the 
most  formidable  of  Lord  Eldon's  assailants.     But»  pbserved 
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Lord  Langdale  in  the  House  of  Lords,  13th  June  1836,  when 
he  himself  (Lord  Brougham)  became  possessed  of  the  Great 
Seals,  at  first  he  was  so  far  from  supposing  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  Judge  was  necessary,  that  he  seems  to  have 
thought  the  Court  stronger  than  enough,  and  he  actually  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  by  the  changes  he  was  to  bring  about, 
he  should  be  able  to  dispense  tvith  the  office  of  Vtce- Chancellor^ 
This  was  in  February  1831.  In  July  1833,  further  experience 
had  80  far  altered  his  Lordship's  views,  that  he  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  a  Bill,  entitled,  an  "  Act  for  appointing  a  Chief 
Judge  in  Chancery,  and  for  establishing  a  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Chancery."  Yet  the  business  had  not  become  greater  since 
the  time  of  Lord  Eldon  :  on  the  contrary,  the  number  of  bills 
filed  in  the  three  preceding  years,  1830,  1831,  1832,  had  been 
only  6510 ;  whereas  during  the  three  years  1819,  1820,  1821, 
which  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned  have  been  selected  as 
the  tests  of  Lord  Eldon's  judicature,  the  number  of  bills  filed 
was  6654  :  and  in  the  years  1821,  1822,  1823,  the  last  of  which 
was  that  when  the  war  upon  Lord  Eldon  was  at  its  hottest,  the 
number  was  6988.  It  was  therefore  under  a  pressure,  rather 
diminished  than  increased  since  Lord  Eldon's  time,  that  Lord 
Brougham,  the  great  impugner  of  Lord  Eldon,  found  himself 
compelled  in  1833  and  1834  to  call  upon  the  Legislature  for 
additional  aid.  Now,  however,  the  criticisms  of  lawyers  may 
differ  upon  some  of  the  judicial  merits  of  Lord  Brougham, 
merits  which  probably  will  be  more  highly  estimated  hereafter 
than  political  causes  have  suffered  them  to  be  in  his  own  gener- 
ation—  urit  enimfidgore  suo — none  will  deny  him  to  be  unsur- 
passed in  vigour  and  in  speed.  And  yet  with  all  that  speed 
and  with  all  that  vigour,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  the  feat, 
which  in  the  time  of  Lord  Eldon  he  had  conceived  to  be  so 
easy,  and  which  he  had  rated  Lord  Eldon  so  roundly  for  failing 
to  achieve. 

The  sanction  of  Parliament  having  been  withheld  from  Lord 
Brougham's  measure.  Lord  Cottenham,  the  succeeding  Chan- 
cellor, though  justly  held  in  high  estiqiation  as  an  Equity 
Judge,  found  it  as  little  practicable  as  any  of  his  predecessors 
to  keep  down  the  business  of  his  Court  without  additional  as- 
sistance. And  thus,  year  after  year,  the  evil  continued  and 
grew,  until  at  length  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  two  additional 
Judges  was  introduced  by  that  party  in  politics  who,  during 
Lord  Eldon's  time  and  under  an  equal  or  greater  pressure  of 
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busineM  in  the  Court,  had  ever  protested  against  any  such  in- 
crease as  being  useless  and  profligate.  The  measure,  after 
some  defeats,  was  finally  passed  into  law:  and  now,  in  addiliiHi 
to  the  ancient  Court  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  there  ore  three 
Yice-Chancellors  to  assist  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  doing  what 
Lord  Eldon  was  perpetually  censured  for  not  having  been  able 
to  execute  alone. 

After  such  a  proof  of  the  huge  disproportion  of  the  Chancery 
business  to  the  faculties  of  any  one  of  the  powerful  minds  that 
have  been  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  it,  and  after  the  tardy 
concurrence  of  all  political  parties  as  to  the  necessity,  not  of 
cncy  but  of  three  Vice-Chancellors,  to  help  in  performing  the 
duties  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  chaige  of  general  arrear  will  lie 
lightly  on  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon. 


14. 

Beside  the  two  positive  heads  of  impeachment,  as  to  par- 
ticular judgments  delayed  after  hearing,  and  as  to  general 
arrears,  —  great  pains  were  taken  also,  in  the  way  of  negaHony 
to  represent  Lord  Eldon  as  being,  after  all,  but  meanly  gifted 
with  the  qualifications  for  his  high  office.  Keen  partisans,  in 
private  society,  put  out  feelers  in  order  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  Chancellor;  and  the  "Edinburgh  Review*  for  October 
1823  came  forth  with  the  formidable  article  already  quoted,  col- 
lecting and  enlarging  upon  all  the  flaws  which  the  political  in- 
genuity  of  that  time  could  find  or  plausibly  suggest  in  his  judi- 
cial character.  They  are  summed  up  in  the  following  passages^ 
which  have  been  truly  described  to  "  contain  every  thing  tiiat 
can  be  said  in  the  way  of  disparagement : " — 

**  It  would  be  difficult,  we  conceive,  to  deny  that  he  more  firequenfly 
gives  proof  of  caution  than  of  boldness,  of  subtlety  than  of  vigour,  in  his  rea- 
sonings — that  in  the  determination  of  particular  cases,  he  seems  too  often 
to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  raising  up  doubts  and  difficulties,  rather  than  in 
clearing  them  away  —  and,  above  all,  that  he  confines  himself  far  too  rigidly 
to  the  decision  of  the  special  matters  that  come  before  him,  withpmt  aiming 
either  at  the  estahlishment  of  general  principles,  and  the  improvement  of  ike 
science  he  professes,  or  at  the  correction  of  those  vices  in  the  constituiian  or 
administration  of  his  Court,  of  which  he  daily  hears  and  sees  too  much  to 
make  it  conceivable  that  he  should  be  ignorant  Whoever,  in  short,  may 
have  been  driven  to  toil  in  that  laboratory  called  Mr.  Vesey  Junior's  Be- 
ports,  comprised  as  it  is  within  the  very  moderate  compass  of  eighteen  solid 
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octavos,  with  varioos  accessory  records  of  a  kindred  character  and  spii> 
Tit,  nrast  have  looked,  we  think,  in  vain,  for  that  great  and  commanding 
talent  and  master  mind,  of  which  the  possession  of  the  highest  station, 
^aoA  that  too  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  creates,  onayoidably,  some  ex- 
"'pecstation^ 

*  «  «  «  *  * 

**  We  shall  find,  in  the  first  place,  a  tortnous  and  mazy  involution, 
parenthesis  suffocated  by  parenthesis,  a  profuse,  inelegant,  and  cumbrous  , 
verbiage,  which  affiicts  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  obscurity,  and  a  most  pain- 
ful imag^  of  labour  at  once  interminable  and  unproductive.  Meaning,  in 
Itself  never  redundant  or  excessive,  struggling  in  vain  through  a  heavy  and 
•oppressive  load  of  qualifications,  and  limitations,  and  restrictions,  creeps 
mto  light,  at  length,  in  a  shape  and  in  dimensions  little  calculated  to  repay 
tlte  wearisomeness  of  pursuit,  from  its  first  introduction,  through  its  general 
attenuation  and  diminution,  to  its  final  extinction. 

"  To  lay  down  general  rules,  or  to  establish  a  system  in  any  branch  of 
law  or  equity,  is  a  matter  of  risk  and  difficulty,  and  cannot  safely  be  un- 
dertaken but  by  persons  of  great  knowledge,  and  of  a  great  reach  of  intel- 
lect, *  looking  before  and  after.  *  Those  who  are  moderately  gifted  or  stored, 
-will  do  well  not  to  adventure,  — just  as  it  is  better  to  do  nothing  than  to 
do  mischief.  The  course  for  such  persons  is  to  avoid  excursions,  and  to 
move  within  the  most  confined  and  narrowest  limits  which  the  execution 
of  the  immediate  task  before  them  can  possibly  allow.  They  must  keep 
clear  of  general  reasonings,  and  circumscribe  the  grounds  of  their  decision 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  upon  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  adjudicate.  The  rights  of  the  litigant  parties,  by  such 
jneans,  may  possibly,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  properly 
disposed  of;  but  such  a  procedure  is  not,  in  any  larger  sense  of  the  word, 
and  with  a  view  to  creating  a  scheme  of  jurisprudence,  or  providing  a 
store  of  knowledge  for  those  who  are  to  come  after,  a  judgment  or  decision 
at  all. 

•  -  •*  In  times  past,  things  were  otherwise :  But  *  there  were  giants  in  those 
days.'      In  the  Reports,  our  professional  readers  are  aware.  Lord  Coke  in- 

^mtes  the  attention  of  the  inquirer  and  (where  he  is  concerned,  we  may  safely 

^a^d)  learner,  to  adjudications  which  took  place  beyond  the  mere  decision  of 
the  point  in  issue  between  the  parties,  in  his  peculiar  and  somewhat  gro- 
tesque manner.  *  Note,  reader,  that  the  following  points  were  settled  and 
resolved.'  Then  follow,  seriatim,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  conclusions 
and  corollaries  of  law  to  the  number  of  half  a  dossen,  and  oftentimes  more, 

.  as  the  case  may  be,  distinctly  and  fearlessly  laid  down, . —  and,  moreover, 
w^ithout  one  single  parenthesis  to  pare  them  down  and  fritter  them  away  to 
nothing.  Where  are  the  *  Resolutions '  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon  ?  Jn  what 
part  of  those  ample  magazines  of  learning  (bonded  warehouses  under  double 
lock),  to  which  allusion  has  before  been  made,  will  the  painftil  and  fainting 
student  find  any  of  his  adjudications  which  unequivocally  enlarge,  correct 
or  define  the  rules  of  Equity  in  which  he  has  been  so  long  engaged  ?  Why, 
his  decisions  are  absolutely  the  exclusion  of  all  conclusion.  And  as  the  factf 
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|o  which  thej  are  strictly  confined  cannot  exist  again,  either  actually  ii 
specie,  or  so  nearly  the  same  hat  that  acuteness  and  suhtlety  may  he  aUc 
to  find  distinctions,  it  follows,  as  of  coarse,  that  an  approximation,  is  mdi 
towards  the  possession  of  that  discretion  of  which  power  is  naturally  so  nucl 
enamoured;  and  which  those,  who  are  prudently  and  wisely  jealous  of 
power,  find  it  their  interest  as  mnch  as  possible  to  restrain."  * 

This  is  clever  writing  ;  and,  from  the  tone  of  it,  and  the 
sensation  it  made  in  its  day  (not  perhaps  unremembered  even 
now),  the  unprofessional  reader  may  be  apt  to  infer  that  the 
article  must  have  proceeded  from  some  lawyer  deeply  cognisant 
of  that  particular  department  of  jurisprudence  over  which  Lord 
Eldon  presided.  If  that  was  the  case,  by  what  odd  chance  did 
it  happen  that  the  lawyer,  supposed  thus  familiar  with  Equity 
and  its  Court,  should  have  been  absolutely  unacquainted  with 
the  number  of  those  volumes  of  Vesey  Junior  which  are  the 
daily  hand-books  of  every  Equity  practitioner,  and  of  which  the 
latest,  the  nineteenth,  bringing  down  the  Reports  to  the  b^in- 
ning  of  1817,  had  been  complete  and  bound  up  in  almost  all  the 
chambers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  some  terms  before  that  article  could 
have  been  in  preparation  ?  If  the  Reviewer  had  been  speaking 
of  any  other  legal  work,  an  error  of  this  sort  might  not  have 
been  material ;  but  in  the  case  of  these  particular  Reports,  it  is 
the  most  awkward  little  circumstance  in  the  world  for  his  au- 
thority. Not  only  did  Vesey  Junior's  Reports  constitute  the 
very  collection  of  judgments  which  the  Reviewer  had  under- 
taken to  anatomise,  but  they  were  reports,  of  which  a  new 
volume,  nay,  a  new  number,  could  not  have  been  out  for  a  sin- 
gle week  without  the  knowledge  of  every  man  at  all  engaged  in 
the  business  of  a  Court  of  Equity,  especially  when  it  happened 
to  contain  cases  that  excited  great  professional  interest,  such  as 
the  noted  decisions,  upon  Mr.  Blundell's  wiU  (Bootle  v,  Blun- 
dell,  19  Ves.  494.) ;  upon  the  attempt  of  a  solicitor  to  go  over 
from  his  original  client  to  the  adversary  (Cholmondeley  v,  Clin- 
ton, 19  Ves.  261.);  upon  Lord  Mansfield's  equitable  doctrines, 
Clarke  v.  Parker,  19  Ves.  21 :  and  upon  various  other  important 
points  from  1812  to  1817.  It  will  probably  therefore  be  thought 
no  unreasonable  inference,  that  the  article  must  have  been  writ- 
ten either  by  some  gentleman  not  belonging  to  the  Bar,  or,  which 
is  the  more  generally  received  opinion,  by  some  eminent  Bar- 
rister not  conversant  with  Equity  business.'!'    In  either  case,  it 

*  Edinb.  Rer.  Oct.  1823,  pp.249— 251. 

t  Conjecture  has  ventured  upon  the  name  of  no  less  a  person  than  Mr. 
Justice  Williams. 
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is  obvious  that  the  criticisms,  if  they  are  te  have  any  weight, 
must  derive  it  from  something  more  than  the  mere  authority  of 
tlie  writer.  Let  us  therefore  examine  the  several  imputations 
tliemselves  —  those  often  repeated  topics  of  disparagement,  in 
tlie  private  circles  of  the  discontented,  for  many  a  day  of  party 
beat. 

Very  few  words  will  suffice  upon  the  style  in  which  his  judg- 
ments are  worded.  It  may  at  once  be  admitted  that,  as  literary 
compositions,  they  are  faulty  enough,  —  inconveniently  paren- 
Hietical,  and  over  abundant  in  limitations  and  qualifications. 
Sut  which  of  them  has  been  shaken  by  reversal  or  appeal,  or 
«ven  indirectly,  by  subsequent  decisions  in  pari  materia,  or  by 
the  dissent  of  Westminster  Hall  ?  which  of  them,  with  all  the 
involution  which  may  be  charged  upon  its  mere  phraseology, 
has  ever  been  passed  over  as  unmeaning,  by  any  Court,  or  by 
any  Counsel  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  it, — or,  even  to 
this  hour,  is  ever  cited  but  as  an  authority  conclusive  of  the 
point  it  rules  or  the  doctrine  it  illustrates  ? 

But  he  evinced  "  more  of  caution  than  of  boldness,  of  sub- 
tlety than  of  vigour."  Vigour  and  boldness,  though  sometimes 
valuable  qualities  in  an  advocate,  may  be  very  questionable  vir- 
tues in  a  Judge.  — But,  all  show  of  vigour  and  boldness  apart, 
had  he  that  real  and  substantial  power  of  intellect,  by  which, 
no  doubt,  a  Judge's  subtlety  and  caution  ought  to  be  backed, 
and  which  alone  can  fix  decision  upon  a  solid  basis  ?  Against 
the  Reviewer,  whether  professional  or  not,  hear  the  words  of 
a  witness  whose  legal  eminence  gives  to  his  testimony  the 
very  highest  value  upon  a  question  of  judicial  competency,  and 
who,  as  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  would  be  pecu- 
liarly indisposed  to  any  blind  admiration  of  Lord  Eldon,  — hear 
what  estimate  of  Lord  Eldon's  power,  —  (not  vigour  —  certainly 
not  boldness  —  for  these  would  not  have  been  deemed  titles  to 
praise)  —  was  entertained  by  the  late  Charles  Butler  :  — 

"  In  profound,  extensive,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
his  Court,  and  the  rules  of  practice  which  regulate  its  proceedings,  —  in 
complete  recollection  and  just  appreciation  of  former  decisions,  —  in  dis- 
cerning the  inferences  to  be  justly  drawn  from  them,  —  in  the  power  of 
instantaneously  applying  this  immense  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
to  the  business  immediately  before  the  Court,  —  in  perceiving,  almost  with 
intuitive  readiness,  on  the  first  opening  of  a  case,  its  real  state,  and  the  ul- 
.tamate  conclusion  of  Equity,  upon  it,  yet  investigating  it  with  the  most 
conscientious,  most  minute,  and  most  edifying  industry, —  in  all,  or  in  any 
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of  these  requisites  for  a  dne  discharge  of  his  hi(^  office,  Lord  Eldon,  if  hi 
has  heen  equalled,  has  assoredl j  nerer  heen  surpassed  by  any  of  hii 
predeeessors."* 

How  highly  Lord  Eldon  valued  such  a  testimonial  from  snch 
a  man  will  appear  ftom  the  letter  in  which  he  acknowledges 
it:  — 

LordEUtm  to  Chtuiu  Bmder^  Esq. 

**  Dear  Sir,  19tii  April  1822. 

**  Seeing  your  '  Reminiscences '  offered  to  the  pnhtic,  I  have  placed  them 
in  my  library.  I  wish  I  conld  satisfy  myself  that  Lord  Eldon  was  en- 
titled to  all  the  approbation  which  yoor  partiality  has  bestowed  upon  him. 
1  have  ventured  to  think  that  my  life  exhibits  a  remarkable  proof  of  what 
may  be  done,  in  a  free  country,  by  moderate  talents  and  never-ceasing  in- 
dustry, but  I  have  never  presumed  to  think  that  I  had  the  merit  yon  have 
been  pleased  to  think  it  good  to  ascribe  to  me.  I  have  felt  more  consola- 
tion than  I  can  express,  in  reading,  in  a  part  of  your  work,  what  a  consi- 
derable person  stated  in  answer  to  the  imputation  of  being  dilatofr.f 
That  has  been  often,  and  I  admit  most  fairly,  imputed  to  me ;  to  all  who 
accuse  me  of  it,  I  wish  to  give,  as  my  answer,  the  passage  I  allude  to.  I 
must  soon  quit  this  scene  :  whether  any  memory  of  me  will  survive  me,  I 
know  not,  but  I  hope  I  may  have  descendants  professing  the  Law  :  and  if 
1  have,  (as  they  must  study  the  works  of  Charles  Butler,  if  they  mean  to 
understand  their  profession,)  those  descendants  at  least  will  be  tangfat  to 
entertain,  upon  very  considerable  authority,  a  fiivourable  opinion  of  the 
character  of  their  ancestor. 

"  Tours,  dear  Sir,  Eldon." 

The  suggestion  about  Lord  Eldon's  being  one  of  those  who 
stand  in  contrast  with  *'  persons  of  great  knowledge  and  of  a 
great  reach  of  intellect,"  by  being  but  "  moderate^  g^^ted  or 
stored,^  may  be  dismissed  Vithout  any  other  observation  thim 
a  candid  acknowledgment  that  its  author  evinces  no  mean  share 
of  the  "  boldness  *'  which  he  describes  Lord  Eldon  as  lacking. 

''  But  he  seems  too  often,"  continues  the  Edinburgh  article, 

*  Bntler^s  Reminiscences,  1822,  p.  141. 

f  Mr.  Butler  says,  "•  the  only  fault  imputed  to  D'Agaesseau  was  dilato- 
riness  of  decision  ;  we  should  hear  his  own  apology.  The  general  feeling 
of  the  public  on  this  head  was  once  respectfully  communicated  to  him  by 
his  son.  <  My  child,'  said  the  Chancellor,  *  when  you  shall  have  read  what 
'I  have  read,  seen  what  I  have  seen,  and  beard  what  I  have  heard,  yoii 
'  will  feel,  that  if,  on  any  subject,  you  know  much,  there  may  be  also  much 

*  that  you  do  not  know ;  and  that  something  even  of  what  you  know  may 

*  not,  at  the  moment,  be  in  your  recollection :  —  you  will  then,  too,  be  sen- 
'  sible  of  the  mischievous  and  often  rainous  coDsequences  of  even  a  small 

*  error  in  a  decision ;  and  conscience,  I  trust,  will  then  make  you  as  doubtful, 

*  as  timid,  and  consequently  as  dilatory,  as  I  am  accused  of  being.' "— jBkA 
fiem.  p.  264. 
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\^  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  raising  up  doubts  and  difficulties^ 
nither  than  in  clearing  them  away."  This  has  been  a  common, 
but  is  not  a  very  intelligible,  charge  against  him.  Any  doubt 
or  difficulty  of  which  the  clearance  was  necessary  in  the  par- 
ticular case,  must  have  been  cleared  by  the  judgment  which  de- 
cided that  case ;  and  any  expression  of  opinion,  assuming  to 
determine  any  doubt  or  difficulty  which  the  case  may  have  sug- 
gested, but  of  which  the  clearance  was  not  necessary  to  the 
judgm^it  in  that  case,  would  have  been  a  mere  obiter  dictum^ 
which  modern  practice,  herein  wholly  differing  from  that  of  the 
times  for  which  Lord  Coke  is  vouched  by  the  Reviewer,  would 
have  held  to  be  of  no  authority.  But  then,  why,  it  may  be 
asked,  should  the  Judge  have  adverted  to  such  questions  at  all  ? 
The  answer  will  at  once  occur  to  lawyers  :  he  did  not  circum* 
scribe  his  decision  for  the  narrow,  timid  purpose,  intimated 
in  the  Review,  of  making  it  "  the  exclusion  of  all  conclusion  ; " 
but  he  was  expressly  careful,  in  order  to  the  protection  of  sub- 
sequent suitors,  that  it  should  exclude  all  conclusions  to  which 
it  did  not  legitimately  lead  —  that  its  scope  and  limits  should  be 
precisely  apprehended :  —  that  lawyers,  thereafter  exploring  in 
the  same  direction,  should  be  enabled  to  see  how  far  along  the 
toad  their  footing  would  be  sound,  and  at  what  point  it  might 
probably  become  insecure* 

ThQ  whole  of  that  long  count  of  the  foregoing  indictment, 
which  charges  Lord  Eldon  with  shrinking  from  the  hazard  of 
general  reasonings,  resolutions,  and  rules,  is  substantially  repre- 
sented by  the  allegation  near  the  beginning  of  the  extract,  that 
"  above  all,  he  confines  himself  far  too  rigidly  to  the  decision  of 
"  the  special  matters  that  come  before  him,  without  aiming  at 
*^  the  establishment  of  general  principles,  and  the  improvement 
"  of  the  science  he  professes,"  Now,  undoubtedly,  in  the  ad- 
Tanoed  stage  which^  when  Lord  Eldon  came  to  the  Seals,  <^  the 
science  **  of  the  Law  had  reached,  the  Chancellor  did  not —  for 
he  had  not  to  do  —  what  belonged  only  to  the  infancy  of  that 
ficience.  A  principle  wholly  new  can  only  be  elicited  when 
some  new  emergency  gives  rise  to  a  new  class  of  cases :  an  oc-^ 
currence  which  every  succeeding  century  renders  more  and 
more  infrequent.  The  very  extent  of  what  had  been  defined  by 
Lord  Eldon's  predecessors  left  the  less  in  his  power  to  define* 
Of  Jurisprudence,  as  of  most  other  sciences,  the  great  or  gc'* 
neral  principles,  in  their  nature,  can  be  but  few  ;  the  rest  must 

be  made  up  of  minor  considerations,  whether  distinctions  ox 
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analogies  ;  and  the  few  general  or  great  principles  are  usaallj, 
in  the  code  of  every  country,  laid  down  by  itB  earlier  law- 
givers. 

But  is  it  true,  that,  within  that  field  which  was  left  to  him, 
Lord  Eldon  shrank  from  the  task  of  evolving  and  establishing 
general  principles?  That,  certainly,  has  not  been  the  Con- 
clusion of  the  most  competent  judges. 

Mr.  Swanston,  than  whom  the  Bar  acknowledges  no  lawyer 
combining  more  largely  the  philosophy  and  scholarship  of  his 
profession  with  the  knowledge  of  its  details,  expresses,  in  tJie 
preface  to  his  reports  of  Lord  Eldon's  judgments  in  1818  and 
1819,  a  wish  to  "indulge  the  belief  that  he  had  materially  con- 
"  tributed  to  preserve  and  render  accessible  a  series  of  ded- 
"  sions,  in  which,  by  an  union  of  juridical  talent  and  learning 
"  never  surpassed,  the  doctrines  of  equitable  jurisprtidenee  have 
"  assumed  the  character  of  a  systematic  science.^ 

In  1822,  Mr.  Jarman  published  his  work  upon  that  extensive 
subject  which  occupies  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  time 
and  attention  of  our  Courts  of  Equity,  the  Law  of  Devises :  a 
work,  which,  though  professing,  as  to  its  first  volume  at  least, 
to  be  an  edition  of  Powell's  earlier  essay,  is  in  truth,  as  to  both 
volumes,  a  masterly  outline  of  this  vast  department  of  juris- 
prudence, combining  the  profoundest  learning  with  the  most 
comprehensive  views  and  the  most  perspicuous  style.  This 
eminent  lawyer,  having  confined  his  practice  to  his  chambers, 
had  little  motive  for  propitiating  the  Bench :  yet  he  thus  ad^^ 
Jesses  himself  to  Lord  Eldon  :  — 

"  In  tracing  the  learning  of  devises  throngh  the  later  reports,  how  often 
do  we  find  your  Lordship  reviewing  a  long  line  of  authorities,  noting  their 
distinctions,  correcting  their  errors  of  fact  and  law,  and  finally  extrtictaig^ 
or  supplying^  a  principle,  oh  whose  broad  and  solid  basis  a  multiplicity  of 
questions,  which  must  otherwise  have  called  for  repeated  adjudieatiom,  mug 
satisfactorily  rest" 

What  Mr.  Jarman  thus  observes  respecting  the  principles 
established  in  the  law  of  real  property,  is  equally  true  of  many 
other  important  departments,  in  which  grounds,  barely  in- 
dicated by  former  judges,  were  first  made  clear  and  laid  firm 
by  Lord  Eldon.  The  true  test  will  be,  have  his  judgments  been 
so  reasoned  that  counsel  when  called  on  to  advise,  and  Courts 
when  called  on  to  adjudicate,  in  kindred  matters,  have  been 
able  to  find  their  clue  in  his  expositions,  and  to  frame  opinions 
^nd  settle  litigations  by  his  light  ?     It  is  not  within  the  scop« 
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of"  this  work  to  accumulate  technical  details ;  the  unprofedsional 
reader  takes  no  interest  in  them:  and,  for  lawyers,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  insert  a  reference  or  two,  not  purporting  to  exhaust 
tMs  subject,  but  only  to  exemplify  it  Thus  we  find,  in  the 
case  of  Evans  v.  Bicknell,  6  Ves.  174.,  the  principles  which  ex» 
plain  the  rights  of  successive  mortgagees,  as  aflfected  by  the 
delivery  or  non-delivery  of  title'  deeds :  —  in  the  cases  of 
.Aidridge  v.  Cooper,  8  Ves.  382.,  and  of  Bootle  v.  Blundell, 
19  Ves.  494.,  and  1  Mer.  193.,  the  principles  which  determine. 
the  application  and  marshalling  of  assets,  and  the  effect  of 
charges  upon  the  land  in  exonerating  the  personal  estate  of  the 
testator  :  —  in  the  case  of  Mortlock  v.  BuUer,  the  principles 
i^hieh  regulate  the  Court  in  decreeing  specific  performance  of 
contracts  :  —  in  the  case  of  Exparte  Pye,  18  Ves,  140. 154.,  the 
principle  which  decides  in  what  cases  the  benefactor  of  an 
infant  shall  be  deemed  to  have  placed  himself  in  loco  parentis^ 
—  to  the  merit  of  which  principle,  so  defined  by  Lord  Eldon, 
we  find  Lord  Cottenham,  himself  a  judge  of  the  highest  esti- 
mation, bearing  this  strong  testimony  ;  it  is  "  a  definition  which 
I  readily  adopt,  not  only  because  it  proceeds  from  his  high  au^ 
thority,  but  because  it  seems  to  me  to  embrace  all  that  is  nc" 
cessary  to  work  out  and  carry  into  effect  the  object  and  meaning 
of  the  ruler 

When  he  came  to  the  Great  Seal,  there  was,  upon  the  subject 
of  literary  property,  a  question  which  was  not  settled  by  any 
positive  decision,  but  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  of  great 
constitutional  importance.  It  related  to  the  principle  on  which 
the  author  of  a  work  should  be  entitled  to  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  piracy  of  it.  A  notion  had  long  been  prevalent,  that 
this  right  of  an  author  was  a  general  and  unqualified  one,  avail- 
able to  him  irrespectively  of  any  question  as  to  the  character  of 
his  work.  Thus,  injunctions  had  been  granted  against  the 
piracy  of  the  "  Dunciad,"  notwithstanding  its  libellous  passages  : 
and  even  against  the  piracy  of  Mrs.  Bellamy's  memoirs.  The 
law  upon  the  subject  had  never  been  mooted,  until,  in  an  action 
brought  by  Dr.  Priestley,  the  great  apostle  of  Unitarianism, 
against  the  hundred,  for  the  destruction  of  his  manuscripts  in 
the  Birmingham  riots.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre  told  the.  jury 
that  if  the  evidence  had  shown  the  contents  of  the  destroyed 
works  to  be  in  the  nature  of  libels  upon  the  Government,  he 
should  have  considered  such  proof  as  receivable  against  Dr. 
Priestley's  claim.     In  this  state  of  the  law,  an  application  wai 
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made  hj  Dr.  Walcot,  the  noted  Peter  Pindar,  for  an  injtinctioQ 
against  the  piracy  of  some  of  his  woriis.  Lord  Eldon,  ground- 
ing himself,  open  the  common  law  as  stated  bj  Chief  Justice 
Ejre,  refused  the  injunction,  and  laid  down  the  principle,  by 
whichf  from  that  time,  this  important  subject  ha&  been  r^ulated. 
His  words  are :  — 

It  is  not  the  business  of  this  Coart,  eyen  upon  submbsion  in  the  Boswett 
to  decree  either  an  injunction  or  an  account  of  the  profits  of  works  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  author  can  maintain  no  action  at  law  for  the  invasion  of 
that  whieh  he  calls  his  property,  but  which  the  policy  of  the  law  will  not 
permit  him  to  consider  his  property :  Walcot  o.  Walker,  7  Yes.  1. 

In  the  later  case,  of  Mr.  Southey's  application  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  sale  of  "  Wat  Tyler,"  a  seditious  work  pro* 
duced  by  him  in  early  youth,  which  a  bookseller,  having  casually 
obtained  a  copy  of  it,  was  now  unfiEtirly  publishing.  Lord  Eldcm 
said,  in  giving  judgment,  — 

It  is  very  true  that,  in  some  cases,  it  may  operate  so  as  to  multiply 
copies  of  mischievous  publications  by  the  refusal  of  the  Court  to  interfere 
by  restraining  them ;  but  to  this  my  answer  is,  that  sitting  here  as  a 
Judge,  upon  a  mere  question  of  property,  I  have  nothing  to  do  except  with 
the  civil  interests  of  the  parties ;  and  if  the  publication  be  mischievous,  it 
is  not  my  business  to  interfere  with  it  Southey  v.  Sherwood,  2  Meriv. 
435. :  and  see  Lawrence  v.  Smith,  1  Jacob,  471. 

By  these  cases  the  law  is  settled,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 
will  give  no  protection  to  the  authorship  of  a  libellous,  irre- 
ligious, or  immoral  work ;  and  that  it  disclaims  all  preventive 
Jurisdiction  in  the  nature  of  censorship. 

How  far  the  principle  thus  established  by  Lord  £ldon  was  a 
sound  one,  may  be  fairly  a  matter  of  argument ;  and  a  very  able 
discussion  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  **  Edinburgh  Review  "  of 
May  1823,  where  he  is  roundly  rated  for  having  *^  upon  a  new 
"  principle,"  (of  which  he  is  there  described  as  "  the  present 
"  and  the  sole  authority,")  "  been  the  first  to  deny  to  auth<H*s  a 
"  temporary  refuge  against  common  robbers."  Butthe'qaestioift 
here  is  not  whether  the  Chancellor,  or  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer, 
took  the  sounder  view  of  the  policy  of  the  law :  the  present  in-» 
quiry  is,  whether  Lord  Eldon,  after  having  been  assailed,  through 
fourrand-twenty  pages  of  the  "  Review  "  for  May  1823,  as  the 
culpably  bold  parent Jof  new  principles,  is  justly  condemned  in 
the  **  Review "  for  the  succeeding  October,  of  shrinking,  in 
conscious  weakness,  from  the  origination  or  establishment  of 
any  general  principle  at  all* 
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Another  of  the  principles  which  owe  their  settlement  to  Lord 
Eldon  is  that  of  the  demarcation  between  the  jurisdictions  of 
Law  and  Equity.  Lord  Mansfield,  and  at  one  time  Mr.  Justice 
Buller  also,  had  been  desirous,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen  *^ 
to  import  the  doctrines  of  Equity  into  the  administration  of 
Law.  Lord  Eldon,  in  his  long  presidency  over  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  while  he  fully  upheld  the  maxim  that  instruments 
and  agreements  must  receive  in  Equity  precisely  the  same  con- 
straction  which  would  be  given  to  them  at  law,  effectually  esta? 
blished  the  great  doctrine  that  the  equitable  circumstances,  by 
which  it  might  be  fitting  to  regulate  the  performance  of  the 
contracts  so  construed,  were  matter  for  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts 
of  Equity  alone.  Wykham  t?.  Wykham,  18  Ves.  416. ;  Clarke 
V.  Parker,  19  Yes.  21,  22,  &c.  &c. 

The  strong  doctrine  laid  down  by  him  in  the  Welleslej  case, 
with  respect  to  the  Court's  right  of  rescuing  children  firom  the 
custody  of  an  immoral  parent,  will  occur  to  the  general  reader^ 
-—  The  mercantile  world  will  have  present  to  their  minds  the 
clear  and  practical  rules  which  he  established  on  the  sntject  of 
securities  deposited  with  bankers  becoming  bankrupts,  and  th^ 
large  elucidations  which  he  gave  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy  in  so 
many  other  branches  of  it.  —  And  on  the  whole  of  this  branch 
of  the  Reviewer's  imputation.  Lord  Eldon  will  be  fo^nd  fully 
entitled  to  the  credit  which  he  claims  in  Exp.  Yallop,  J  5  Yes. 
70.,  where,  speaking  of  his  own  judgment,  as  given  in  Curtis  r. 
Perry,  upon  the  Ships'  Registry  Acts,  he  says,  — 

*<  As  that  was  a  most  important  case,  and  the  first  of  dte  cIom,  I  took  a 
more  enlarged  view  of  it  than  was  necessary  for  the  decision ;  and  with  a  view 
to  the  appUcation  of  the  principle  of  it  to  future  cases^  I  entered  into  the  cirr 
dunstances.** 

It  is  for  labours  like  these,  and  not  for  such  flights  as  the 
Reviewer  desiderates,  that  a  Judge  in  our  days  may  well  hope 
to  be  admired  and  revered.  The  age  is  gone  by  for  "  adven- 
turing  "  upon  the  discovery  of  new  regions  in  the  law :  modern  . 
Chancellors  must  be  content  to  establish  their  names  by  adjust- 
ing the  limits  and  improving  the  security  of  the  old.  The 
sphere  of  their  utility  is  thus  changed,  but  it  is  neither  destroyed 
nor  lowered.  And  indeed,  of  all  the  sciences,  one  should  think 
that  the  law,  the  science  of  precedents  and  records,  was  the 
least  appropriate  to  the  <<  excursions'*  of  an  inventive  ambition. 

♦  Vol.  I.  pp.  235—238. 
X  5 
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But  he  is  further  impeached  of  not  aiming  **  at  tiie  oorrec- 
tion  of  those  vices  in  the  constitution  or  administration  <^  his 
Court,  of  which  he  daily  hears  and  sees  too  much  to  make  it 
conceivable  that  he  should  be  ignorant"  Now  as  to  this,  it 
must  in  the  first  place  be  remembered,  that  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Eidon  it  was  not  practicable  to  make  changes  quite  so  lightly 
as  they  are  made  in  this  middle  period  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. A  Judge  who  in  1805,  or  even  in  1820,  should  have  set 
about  re-constructing  his  Court,  would  have  found  that  instead 
of  securing  the  approbation  of  the  profession  and  of  the  public, 
he  was  incurring  pretty  general  displeasure  and  suspicion,  as  a 
wrong-headed,  speculative  person.  He  would  have  hazarded  a 
great  loss  of  confidence  among  the  practitioners,  among  the 
suitors,  and  among  cautious  people  in  general,  in  so  much  in- 
deed as  to  have  materially  impaired  his  own  usefulness.  A 
dozen  or  a  score  of  years  after  Lord  Eldon's  first  accession  te 
the  Great  Seal,  it  was  still  deemed  some  reason  for  letting 
things  alone,  that  they  were  in  the  same  track  in  which  they 
had  gone  on  from  the  Revolution.  To  make  Lord  Eldon  re- 
sponsible for  the  defects  of  the  system,  because  he  did  not  at- 
tempt, in  days  when  all  changes  were  formidable,  a  general 
re -construction  of  the  Courts  of  Equity,  is  but  to  blame  him  for 
&n  omission  which  he  shares  not  only  with  his  minor  predeces- 
sors, but  with  Bacon,  Somers,  Hardwicke,  and  Thurlow:  and 
from  which  even  the  late  Whig  Cabinet,  with  all  the  undoubted 
capacity,  learning,  and  diligence  of  Lord  Cottenham  their  Chan- 
cellor, did  not  find  time  to  relieve  themselves,  —  although  a 
modern  Act  of  Parliament,  the  3  &  4  Vict,  c  94.,  have  in- 
vested the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  with  novel  and 
extensive  powers  to  make  reforms  not  previously  feasible  ex- 
cept by  specific  intervention  of  the  Legislature.  But  although 
Lord  Eldon  was  reluctant  to  initiate  a  course  of  reform,  and 
wanted  indeed  the  leisure  to  effect  it  at  all  extensively,  yet 
when,  in  1824,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Commission  con- 
stituted to  inquire  whether  any  alterations  could  be  made  that 
might  abridge  expense  and  delay,  Lord  Eldou,  though  certainly 
not  a  very  willing  party  to  the  appointment  of  an  inquisition 
which  had  originated  in  feelings  adverse  to  himself,  yet  gave 
.th^  moat  cordial  assistance  to  the  work,  and  cheerfully  partook 
the  laborious  task  of  settling  the  prepositions,  no  fewer  than 
187,  which  the  Commissioners  finally  concurred  in  recom- 
mending. 
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The  House  of  Commons,  on  the  18th  of  May  1826,  had  some 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Commission  from  one  of  its 
Members,  Dr.  Lushington,  whose  testimony,  valuable  as  it  is 
from  his  high  character  and  great  ability,  receives  yet  a  further 
w^eight  on  this  particular  subject  from  the  fact  that  he  was  con- 
nected in  politics  with  the  party  adverse  to  Lord  Eldon. 

"  And,  first,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  did 
*'  but  discharge  a  debt  of  jastice  to  that  indiyidual,  when  he  said,  that, 
**  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  investigation,  he  had  given  the 
^  most  material  assistance  to  the  Commissioners.  He  did  not  deliver  his 
*'  opinions  to  them  as  dogmas,  but  allowed  those  who  doubted  of  their  cor- 
**  rectness  to  investigate  them  thoroughly,  affording  them  every  explana- 
*'  tion  which  they  required,  and  that,  too,  in  a  manner  which  left  on  his 
*^  mind  a  most  favourable  impression  with  regard  to  the  learning,  intelli<« 
<«  gence,  and  integrity  of  that  Learned  Lord.  So  fax  from  ever  seeking 
**  to  check  inquiry,  he  had  done  every  thing  to  promote  and  forward 
"it."* 

When  the  sittings  of  the  Commission  were  about  to  begin, 
the  Chancellor  requested  Dr.  Lushington  to  hare  them  fixed  at 
times  when  he,  Lord  Eldon,  could  manage  to  attend.  Dr.  Lush- 
ington answered  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  Chan-, 
cellor  to  take  the  trouble  of  attending  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
examining  the  witnesses  :  but  that  after  that  part  of  the  duty 
should  have  been  completed,  the  Commission  would  be  most 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  Chancellor's  judgment  and  experience. 
"  Oh,  I  see  what  you  mean,"  replied  Lord  Eldon,  laughing, 
'*  you  intend  to  put  me  into  the  comer." 

It  was  only  when  suggestions  were  made  for  the  abolition  of 
emoluments  in  which  the  holders  had  interests  entitling  them 
to  compensation,  that  he  interposed  the  smallest  objection  to 
any  useful  reform  proposed  by  the  Commissioners.  For,  with 
respect  to  the  Suitors'  Fund,  which  has  by  many  been  thought 
a  fit  source  for  the  payment  of  compensations,  one  of  the  Commis* 
sioners,  the  late  Mr.  Merivale,  says  in  his  letter  to  a  Chancery 
Reformer,  pp.  30,  31.,  — 

'*  Lord  Eldon  had  strong,  and,  I  helieve,  conseieutions  scruples  — 
scruples  in  which  I  am  sure  that  many  zealous  reformers  participate— 
about  applying  any  considerable  part  of  the  interest  of  the  Suitor's  Fund 
to  such  purposes ;  and  considering  the  temper  of  the  then  Opposition,  and 
the  favourite  opposition  doctrine  that  all  the  evils  of  Chancery  were  per- 

♦  Pari.  Deb.  18th  May,  1826,  p.  1256*  See  also  Pari.  Deb.  7th  June, 
1825,  pp.  108&  and  1093. 

X  6 
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•onally  aseribable  to  th6  CbanceUoiv  vhat  possiUe  expectation  codd  be 
held  oot  that  the  country  would  defray  the  expense  ?  Take,  for  example, 
the  snggestions  of  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls,  already  alluded  to,  fw 
the  abolition  of  useless  forms  of  process  —  who  can  suppose  that  we  should 
willingly  have  stopped  short  in  carrying  out  the  principle,  which,  by  par- 
fiaUy  adopting,  we  recognised,  but  for  these  fiscal  considerations,  and  the 
dread  of  exciting  an  opposition  hnrricane?  Three,  at  the  least,  of  Mr. 
Field's  heads  of  "  Needless  Proceedings  "  *  involve  a  difficulty  of  this  na- 
ture—  vis.  "  Orders  of  course"  —  **  Messengers'  oath  to  answer"  — 
**  Processes  of  contempt "  —  to  which  I  might  add  **  Subpenas,"  but  that 
Mr.  Courtenay,  then  Master  of  the  Supcena  office  f,  had  handsomely  de- 
clared at  the  outset  agiunst  his  own  emoluments  from  the  office  being  suf- 
fered to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  entire  abolition. 

The  bills  for  Chancery  Reform  introdaced  into  Parliament  by 
Sir  John  Copley,  in  1826  when  he  was  Attorney  Greneral,  and 
in  1827  when  he  was  Master  of  the  Rolls,  were  the  fruits  of  the 
Chancery  Commission,  and  had  been  framed  with  the  concur- 
rence and  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Eldon,  then  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. They  failed  by  no  fault  of  Lord  Eldon^s,  but>  in  each 
case,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Parliamentary  Session. 

It  is  not  denied  that  in  Lord  Eldon's  time,  as  in  the  times  of 
all  preceding  Chancellors,  there  was  much  left  undone  which 
common  consent  has  indicated  as  indispensable  for  the  relief  of 
the  suitor,  from  the  delays  and  expenses  incident  to  the  prose* 
eution  or  defence  of  any  right  in  a  Court  of  Equity.  Even 
now,  the  recent  constitution  of  two  new  Judges,  though  it  re- 
moves one  cause  of  delay,  and  that  one  perhaps  the  greatest, 
leaves  many  other  causes  of  delay,  and  almost  the  whole  evil  of 
expense,  unredressed.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  a  de- 
tailed inquiry  into  the  reforms  which  would  best  simplify  and 
cheapen  the  proceedings  in  Equity  suits  :  it  is  here  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  remedy  seems  to  lie  in  a  better  arrangement 
of  the  business  to  be  done  before  the  Masters,  and  in  a  transfer 
of  divers  interlocutory  and  preliminary  matters  to  their  juris- 
diction, which  now  require  the  process  of  motion  or  petition 
before  a  Vice-Chancellor,  with  all  the  costs  and  consumption  of 
time  incident  to  briefs,  attendances,  and  Court  hearings.  But 
to  assimilate  or  approximate  the  proceedings  of  a  Chancery  suit 
to  those  of  an  action  at  law  (the  notion  of  half  the  people  who 
talk  on  this  subject)  is  a  thing  which  not  only  must  have  heen 
beyond  the  power  of  a  Judge  so  much  occupied  as  liord  Eldon, 

*  See  Mr.  Field's  Pamphlet,  p.  67,  &c 
t  The  present  Earl  of  Devon. 
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but  will  always,  under  whatever  Judges  or  modes  of  practice, 
continue  to  be  intrinsicallj  and  physicallj 'impossible.  The 
trial  of  an  action,  in  a  Court  of  Common  Law,  is  usuallj  no 
more  than  the  ascertainment  by  a  jury  of  a  single  fact,  between 
one  or  more  plaintiffs  having  the  same  interest,  and  one  or  more 
defendants  having  the  same  interest.  But  a  suit  in  Equity  is  a 
proceeding  in  which  are  usually  comprehended  many  and  dis-* 
tinct  parties,  having  many  and  distinct  interests,  some  direct 
and  others  incidental,  some  immediate  and  others  remote.  Such 
a  suit,  make  the  practice  of  the  Court  as  summary  as  yoa  can, 
must  always  be  a  proceeding  of  some  length. 

Take,  for  example,  the  common  case  of  a  bill  filed  against 
executors  to  have  the  trusts  of  a  will  carried  into  effect  and  the 
estate  of  the  testator  administered  under  it.  —  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  obvious,  upon  the  commonest  principles  of  justice,  that  be* 
fore  any  Court  can  proceed  so  to  dispose  of  property,  all  per- 
sons who  claim  any  interest  in  it  ought  to  be  brought  before 
that  Court,  either  personally  or  by  some  sufficient  representa« 
tive,  so  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  and  enforcing  such 
respective  claims.    Let  us  go  back  to  Lord  Eldon's  time,  and 
take  some  precise  period  of  it ;  for  example,  the  year  1820.  Sup- 
pose the  preparations  for  the  suit  to  have  begun  after  the  long 
vacation,  that  is,  in  November,  the  beginning  of  the  legal  year, 
By  December  the  bill  is  on  the  file.     Two  months,  at  the  least, 
where  the  defendants  are  at  all  numerous  or  live  remote,  wiU 
have  been  necessary  to  get  in  the  answers,  which  will  have  come 
in  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  may  probably  lead  to  some 
necessary  amendments  in  the  bill.     To  these,  a  further  answer 
will  be  requisite ;  and  the  time  unavoidably  consumed  in  such 
pleadings,  even  where  forms  are  most  favourable  and  all  parties 
do  their  utmost  for  despatch,  will  have  brought  you  to  March  or 
perhaps  April.     The  facts  in  dispute  are  now  to  be  proved  by 
the  examination  of  witnesses  ;  and,  even  supposing  all  the  wit- 
nesses of  all  the  various  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  to  be  willing 
and  within  the  Court's  jurisdiction,  you  will  hardly  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  set  down  your  cause  for  hearing  so  early  as  Trinity 
Term.     However,  you  are  ready  by  the  Term  following ;  in 
which  Term,  Michaelmas,  1821,  you  set  it  down  before  the 
Vice-Chancellor.     But  as  a  great  many  other  sets  of  parties 
have  been  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  same  and  former  years, 
some  arrear  must  be  allowed  for :   call  it  an  arrear  of  only 
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one  Tenn :  and  then  jour  first  hearing  will  take  place  about 
Hilary  Term,  1822. 

The  Court  now  has,  or,  on  further  directions,  will  have,  to 
decide  upon  and  declare  the  intention  of  the  testator,  not  un- 
frequently^  expressed  in  language  creating  the  greatest  doubt 
and  difficulty.  The  original  hearing  is  followed  by  a  reference 
of  facts  and  accounts  to  the  Master.  His  judicial  functions 
may,  perhaps,  be  capable  of  some  improvements  in  their  consti- 
tution, which  will  aid  the  dispatch  of  business ;  but  in  this  stage 
of  a  cause,  the  very  nature  of  human  affairs  will  always  dekj 
you.  Witnesses,  or  creditors,  or  persons  otherwise  interested, 
are  abroad,  perhaps  in  the  East  or  West  Indies ;  you  must  have 
time  to  send  out  advertisements  and  obtain  returns,  and,  before 
the  whole  of  these  returns  come  back,  another  year  has  neces* 
sarily  elapsed.  Meanwhile,  however,  matters  shall  have  been 
going  on  actively  at  home ;  so  that  by  Hilary  Term,  1823,  all 
may  be  ripe  for  the  Master's  consideration :  but  how  much  has 
he  to  consider  ?  The  nature  and  amount  of  the  testator's  pro* 
perty  is  to  be  ascertained  —  the  accounts  are  to  be  taken  of  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  executors,  to  every  item  of  which 
all  persons  interested  must  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  their 
objections  ;  —  and  the  debts  of  the  testator  are  each  to  be  brought 
forward,  and  each  substantiated  by  vouchers.  Then  comes  the 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  legacies  —  whether  any  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  these  are  given  have  died  since  the  testator,  and, 
if  so,  whether  they  have  left  any  and  what  personal  repre- 
sentatives. These,  and  many  similar  inquiries,  which  vary 
according  to  the  particular  directions  of  each  particular  will, 
must  precede  the  report  of  the  Master.  The  parties  before  the 
Master,  however,  having  been  very  diligent,  —  and  his  report 
having  been  made  within  a  few  weeks  more, — you  again  set 
down  your  cause  before  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  further  direc- 
tions in  Easter  Term.  The  ordinary  arrear  will  prevent  its 
being  disposed  of  till  the  term  succeeding.  TheUy  however,  the 
final  decree  is  made ;  and  your  solicitor  is  guilty  of  no  laches,  if 
he  gets  the  matter  wound  up  in  the  course  of  the  vacation. 

Now  the  reader  will  perceive  that  here  are  three  years  con- 
sumed without  the  waste  of  a  single  term,  in  a  case,  too,  where 
all  parties  are  not  only  fair  and  forward,  but  friendly.  But  how 
if  they  be  hostile  ?  If  they  except  to  answers  and  Masters'  re- 
ports ?  If  they  hold  out  all  tenable  points,  and  appeal  at  last? 
How,  if  without  fault  on  either  side,  there  exist  a  necessity  for 
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trying  an  issue  of  fact  at  the  assizes,^  or  for  referring  a  case  to 
the  Judges  of  common  law  ?  or,  if  new  difficulties  are  inter-^ 
posed  by  the  death  or  bankruptcy  of  parties,  or  the  occurrence 
of  any  other  of  the  various  events  which  cause  new  devolutions 
of  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit  ?  —  Again :  if  the 
cause  be  one  of  that  large  class  which  relates  to  the  administra* 
tion  of  an  estate  during  the  minority  of  children,  ought  it  not 
to  occur  to  any  man  who  pretends  to  argue  on  such  a  subject  at 
all,  that  until  the  youngest  of  the  infants  come  of  age  the  suit 
must  of  necessity  be  kept  alive,  whether  for  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years,  and  that  not  a  single  week  can  be  deducted  from 
that  delay  by  any  imaginable  alteration  in  practical  arrangement 
or  judicial  despatch? 

Thus  much  upon  the  difficulty  of  effecting  reforms  in  the 
business  of  Chancery,  strictly  so  called.  But  there  exist  other 
branches  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  judicial  business.  The  prin- 
cipal of  them  are  the  judicatures  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in 
Bankruptcy ;  and  both  of  these  were  actually  indebted  to  Lord 
Eidon  for  improvements  of  the  most  important  character.  On 
the  subject  of  the  judicature  exercised  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  account  of  his  services  may  be  fitly  borrowed  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Mr.  Brougham's  speech,  in  the  debate  of  5th 
June  1823,  upon  one  of  Mr.  Williams's  motions :  — 

**  The  Noble  Lord  decided  on  the  cases  which  came  before  him  with  a 
degree  of  skill  and  penetration  —  and  m  appeal  causes  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland  with  a  degree  of  wisdom  —  which  was  most  extraordinary,  consi- 
dering that  to  the  law  of  the  latter  countries,  and  especially  Scotland,  the 
Noble  and  Learned  Lord  was  in  some  sort  a  foreigner.  TTteir  law,  how^ 
ever,  he  had  reformed;  inveterate  abuses  he  had  corrected* ;  and  the  Scotch 
lawyers,  however  averse  they  at  first  were  to  the  suggested  reformations, 
soon  perceived  their  value,  acknowledged  their  expediency,  and  ultunately 
adopted  them."  f 

"  There  was  no  circumstance,"  says  Lord  Eldon  in  the  Anec- 
dote Book,  "  that  gave  me  greater  satisfaction  upon  my  quitting 
ofiice  than  the  strong  testimonies  I  received  in  letters  from  the 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session  and  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
of  Scotland,  testifying  the  sense  entertained  in  Scotland  of  my 
administration  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  law  of  Scotland  in 

*  See  Lord  Eldon's  speech  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Scotch 
Jury  Bill,  23d  February,  1815. 

t  9  Pari.  Deb.  p.  788.  See  also  Chap.  XLVL,  letter  of  Mr.  Cameron, 
October,  1824. 
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the  hearing  of  Scotch  appeals,  and  the  application  made  to  me 
bj  the  Lord  President,  at  the  instance  of  those  whom  he  men- 
tioned in  one  of  his  letters,  that  I  would  continoe  to  attend  the 
House  of  Lords  to  assist  in  the  decision  of  Scotch  causes.  Very 
early  in  the  time  of  my  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a 
counsel,  I  expressed  to  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Thur- 
low,  my  anxiety  not  to  appear  as  counsel  in  that  House  in 
Scotch  causes.  This  he  discouraged  so  strongly,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  abandon  my  purpose.  To  make  myself  master  of 
such  points  in  Scotch  law,  as  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  under* 
stand  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  my  duty  at  the  Bar,  was  what 
required  so  much  time  and  labour,  and  withdrew  me  so  much 
from  practice  in  the  Courts  below,  that  I  was  anxiously  desirous 
to  avoid  being  concerned  in  Scotch  causes.  When  I  became 
Chancellor,  the  duty  of  deciding  such  causes  was  most  ex- 
tremely painful,  and  required  infinite  labour.  I  was,  however, 
for  some  time,  assisted  by  two  Ex-Chancellors,  Lords  Thurlow 
and  Loughborough.  I  have  the  comfort  of  having  reason  to 
believe  that  my  administration  in  this  part  of  my  duty  was 
satisfactory;  and  whilst  the  number  of  appeals  greatly  in* 
creased,  and  by  some  were  alluded  to  as  proofs  of  delay  in  that 
administration, — by  others,  and  those  who  knew  best  what  was 
the  fact,  that  increase  of  appeals,  I  was  assured,  was  occasioned 
by  the  confidence  which  the  lieges  of  Scotland  had  in  the  judg- 
ment to  which  they  appealed.  Some  thought,  that  in  decision 
in  Scotch  causes  I  was  too  much  influenced  by  the  principles  of 
English  law.  There  was  no  one  danger  against  which  I  guarded 
myself  so  anxiously  as  the  danger  that  I  might  be  so  influenced. 
Whether  all  the  pains  I  took  to  protect  myself  and  the  Scotch 
suitors  against  this  danger  were  thoroughly  eflectual,  I  cannot 
determine  ;  I  believe  they  were.  But  he  must  know  little  of 
the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  who  can  be  positively  cer^ 
tain  that  he  can  withdraw,  in  the  administration  of  Scotch 
judicature,  wholly  and  absolutely  from  that  mind,  the  influence 
which  may  have  been  created  in  it  by  the  daily  and  hourly  con- 
templation of  the  rules  and  principles  of  English  law,  through 
a  long  course  of  years.  One  other  objection  to  my  adminis- 
tration was,  that  I  too  frequently  remitted  causes — in  which 
appeals  from  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session  were 
brought  to  the  Lords — to  the  Court  of  Session  again,  for  fur- 
ther consideration,  before  the  House  of  Lords  proceeded  to 
judgment.    But  let  it  be  considered  that  an  English  lawyer, 
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placed  at  the  head  of  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  judgment  of 
{Scotch  Judges,  is  placed  in  a  very  awful  and  responsible 
situation,  when  he  feels  himself  disposed  to  reverse  a  judgment, 
an  unanimous  judgment,  of  Scotch  judges  in  a  Scotch  cause.  If 
he  ciannot  conscientiously  confirm  the  judgment,  he  cannot  be 
much  blamed,  if  he  states  his  difficulties,  and  desires  the  Scotch 
Judges  to  state  how  they  dispose  of  such  difficulties.  Lord 
Loughborough,  who,  as  a  Scotchman,  had  studied  Scotch  law, 
sometimes,  but  not  often,  remitted  causes.  Lord  Thurlow  was 
the  person  who  intimated  to  me  the  necessity  of  making  such 
renodts,  and  he  represented  that  necessity  as  arising  from  what 
he  stated,  that,  in  case  he  had  difficulties,  he  betook  himself  to 
correspondence  with  the  Scotch  Judges,  but  never  could  so 
obtain  a  solution  of  his  doubts.  To  this  mode  of  proceeding  I 
had  a  strong  objection,  and  my  memory  authorises  me  to  state, 
that  I  very  early  represented — that  I  very  earnestly  and 
strongly,  as  well  as  early,  represented — that  objection,  to  a 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  which  was,  that  counsel  for 
parties  ought  to  have,  and  had  not,  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard  as  to  what  had  passed  between  corresponding  Judges,  if 
what  had  so  passed  was  in  any  degree  to  influence  the  judgment 
that  was  to  be  given  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  think  it  will  be 
found,  that  in  process  of  time,  as  I  grew  more  confident  of  my 
own  judgment,  those  remits  were  much  seldomer  made,  because 
my  experience  had  made  them  less  necessary  for  my  own  in- 
struction— because  they  were  attended  with  expense — and 
because,  to  my  surprise,  that  obtained  in  the  Court  of  Session 
in  Scotland,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  all  other  Courts  ;  viz.  that  the  Court  of  Session,  when  it  was 
called  upon  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  for  the  instruction  of  that 
Court  of  Appeal,  to  reconsider  the  cause,  made  the  party,  against 
whom  they  gave  the  reconsidered  judgment,  pay  all  the  costs  of 
that  proceeding,  although  that  party  had  done  his  utmost  at  the 
Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  prevent  a  remit.'' 

With  respect  to  the  administration  in  bankruptcy,  Lord  Eldon> 
in  the  same  month  in  which  he  first  took  his  seat. in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  seized  an  occasion,  the  earliest  afforded  to  him  by 
the  course  of  business,  to  reprobate  and  put  down  the  frauds 
then  extensively  practised  under  cover  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws. 
He  spoke  with  a  warmth,  not  usual  to  him  except  where  hQ 
bad  some  gross  iniquity  to  deal  with.     He  said,  -^ 
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*'  There  Sa  no  mercy  to  tlie  estate.  Nothing  is  less  thought  of  than  the 
object  of  the  commissions.  As  thej  are  frequently  conducted  in  the  coon- 
try,  they  are  little  more  than  stock  in  trade  for  the  commissioners,  the  as- 
signees,  and  the  solicitor.  Instead  of  solicitors  attending  to  their  duty  as 
ministers  of  the  Court,  for  they  are  so,  conmiissions  of  bankraptcy  are 
treated  as  matter  of  traffic  ;  A.  taking  out  the  commission,  B.  and  C.  to  be 
his  commissioners.  They  are  considered  as  stock  in  trade  ;  and  calciil»> 
tions  are  made,  how  many  conmussions  can  be  brought  into  the  partner^ 
ship.  Unless  the  Court  holds  a  strong  hand  over  bankruptcy,  particularly 
as  administered  in  the  country,  it  is  itself  accessory  to  as  great  a  nuisance 
as  any  known  in  the  land,  and  known  to  pass  under  the  forms  of  its  law. 
The  punishment  of  the  solicitor,  by  striking  him  off  the  roll,  is  rendered 
merely  nominal,  by  the  common  practice  of  others  lending  their  names. 
It  is  too  hastily  taken  for  granted,  that  the  solicitor  is  entitled  to  his  bilL 
In  one  Court  of  Westminster  Hall  it  was  held,  that  if  a  solicitor  under- 
takes to  bring  an  action,  or  do  any  business,  and  part  of  the  undertaking  is 
that  he  shall  faithfully  and  honestly  bring  that  business  to  a  conclusion,  — 
if  he  fails  in  that,  he  cannot  bring  an  action  for  any  thing. 

^  His  Lordship  added,  that  he  was  determined  to  make  the  officers  of 
this  Court  responsible  to  the  justice  of  the  country  for  their  dealings  in  this 
Court ;  and  declared,  with  reference  to  the  practice  of  lending  a  name  to  a 
person  forbid  by  the  Court  to  take  out  a  commission,  that  he  wonld  not 
hesitate  to  strike  a  solicitor  off  the  roll  who  dares  to  lend  his  name  to  a 
person  under  such  an  interdict,  and  for  that  reason  alone :  but  he  would 
go  further,  and,  whenever  a  case  of  this  nature  should  be  brought  forward, 
would  direct  the  Attorney- General  to  prosecute  for  a  conspiracy;  for  no 
worse  conspiracy  can  be,  than  that,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  what 
the  Legislature  intended  as  a  lenient  process  against  the  bankrupt,  a  mode 
of  defrauding  the  creditors  and  the  bankrupt"  * 

The  paper  of  petitions  in  bankruptcy,  according  to  the  report 
of  Mr.  Vesey,  afforded  ample  foundation  for  Lord  Eldon's  stric- 
tures. In  one  of  the  cases,  the  whole  value  of  the  effects  was 
but  80/.  or  90/.,  and  the  creditors  who  sued  out  the  commission 
swore,  first,  that  their  debt  was  for  goods  sold,  and  afterwards, 
that  it  was  for  money  lent.  In  another  case,  the  circumstances 
were  that  the  commission  was  a  country  one ;  that  two  of  the 
assignees  (one  of  whom  was  the  solicitor  taking  it  out)  were 
partners  in  a  country  bank,  in  which  one  of  the  commissioners 
was  also  a  partner,  and  into  which  the  moneys  received  under 
the  bankruptcy  were  paid,  the  third  assignee  being  a  customer 
of  that  bank  :  so  that  there  was  a  union  of  the  characters  of 
banker,  commissioner,  solicitor,  and  assignee.  For  the  preven- 
tion of  these  and  other  abuses.  Lord  Eldon  forthwith  laid  down 
various  rules,  which  were  speedily  attended  with  a  salutary 

*  6  Ves.  Rep.  pp.  1,  2. 
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effect.  It  must  be  added,  that  the  general  Act  of  6  Geo.  4. 
c.  16.,  which  consolidated  and  arranged  the  whole  series  of  prior 
enactments  on  bankruptcy,  was  settled  by  Lord  Eldon,  in  con- 
cert with  Mr.  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Henley,  who  framed  the 
original  draft  of  that  important  measure.  The  fact  is,  that  his 
general  indisposition  to  what  are  called  reforms,  an  indisposition 
which  throughout  his  public  life  brought  upon  him,  with  much 
of  unmerited  obloquy,  some  reasonable  censures  also,  was  an 
objection  chiefly  against  experimental  changes  in  established 
principles  ;  and  he  did  not  suffer  it  at  all  to  withhold  him  from 
bruising  the  heads  of  extortion,  fraud,  or  mal-practice,  where- 
ever  they  had  crawled  in. 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Sugden,  afterwards  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Lreland,  explains  the  feeling  of  Lord  Eldon  upon  some 
important  subjects  of  legal  reform  :  — 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

**  The  early  rising  of  the  Court  has  enabled  me  to  read  your  letter  to  J. 
H.,  Esq.  *  ;  for  presenting  me  with  it  be  pleased  to  accept  my  best  thanks. 

"  I  have  had  very  sincere  satisfaction  in  reading  it,  it  being  my  opinion 
that  there  is  a  most  unreasonable  avidity  for  alterations  as  to  real  pro- 
perty, industriously  propagated,  which  would  infallibly,  if  gratified,  do 
great  mischief.  My  opinion  has  long  been,  (perhaps  a  foolish  one,  but  I 
cling  to  it,)  that  what  should  be  attempted  should  go  no  further  than  (by 
legislative  provisions,  introduced  into  Parliament  from  time  to  time)  the 
forms  under  which  our  present  system  as  to  real  property  is  carried  on 
should  be  rendered  more  simple  and  less  expensive  ;  that  the  system  itself 
should  not  be  changed,  or,  at  least,  should  be  touched  with  a  very  delicate 
lumd.  I  think  that  even  regulations,  with  this  view,  as  to  the  forms, 
should  not  be  attempted  all  at  once  :  —  I  think  such  an  attempt  would  fail. 
I  brought  in,  when  Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  what  is  called  Lord 
Eldon's  Act,  not  because  I  thought  that  did  enough — and  I  lately  brought 
iu  a  bill  to  improve  that,  not  because  I  thought  that  enough  —  but,  be- 
cause a  little  that  is  reasonable  may  be  effectually  attempted,  when,  if  you 
propose  all  that  is  reasonable,  nothing  would  be  done.  I  was  the  more  led 
so  to  think,  because  I  well  remember  that  Mr.  Kenyon  and  the  lawyers  of 
his  day  (and  when  had  we  better  ?)  were  preparing  a  bill  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  law,  and,  because  all  could  not  agree  in  every  thing  proposed, 
nothing  was  done. 

"  /  certainly  did  not  foresee  that  to  this  period  of  my  life  I  should  be  so 
overwhdmed  with  the  execution  of  duties^  that  I  could  not  find  time  to  pursue, 
^  proposing  alterations  of  forms,  what  I  meditated  to  propose, 

"  Great  alterations  in  our  system  of  law,  I  confess,  I  do  not  think  are 
likely  to  improve  either  our  law  or  our  lawyers.   The  history  and  progress 

*  Mr.  Humphries. 
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of  our  legal  system  will  be  unknown  by  our  lawyers,  and  they  ^vnll,  tbeie- 
fore,  be  ignorant  King  William  told  Maynard  that  he  was  almost  the 
only  lawyer  left.  Maynard  told  him,  that  if  he,  said  William,  had  not 
come,  there  would  have  been  no  law  left.  Indalge  the  appetite  for  alter- 
ation in  the  law,  which  we  hear  so  mnch  of  now-a-days,  and  in  a  reign  or 
two  more  we  shall  not  haye  a  lawyer — a  well-gromided  lawyer,  left 

"  Yomrs,  my  dear  Sir, 
"  Not.  1.  1826.**  «  Eldon. 

Engrossed,  as  Lord  Eldon  was,  by  business  of  every  descrip- 
tion, it  seems  rather  to  be  matter  of  surprise  that  he  should 
have  been  able  to  originate  any  thing  of  improvement  and  re- 
form, than  that  he  did  not  accomplish  more.  Nor  was  there 
any  disposition,  on  the  part  of  those  who  complained  of  the 
existing  state  and  practice  of  the  Courts,  to  afford  to  him,  by 
any  provision  of  additional  assistance  on  the  Bench,  the  inter- 
mission necessary  for  remodelling  them.  Two  aids,  indeed,  he 
did  obtain,  as  the  flood  of  business  continued  to  rise  and  rush 
in ;  but  both  of  these  —  one  of  which  was  the  erection  of  the 
first  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  and  the  other  the  arrangement 
for  forwarding  the  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  a  Deputy- 
Speaker  —  were  grudged  and  resisted.  The  creation  of  a  Yice- 
Chancellor  was  especially  displeasing  to  Lord  Eldon's  oppo- 
nents :  they  found  it  quite  unreasonable  that  when  the  leak  was 
gaining  upon  the  ship,  more  hands  should  be  called  to  work  her. 
The  very  persons  who  had  been  loudest  in  their  complaints  €i 
the  magnitude  and  weight  of  the  arrears,  now  treated  them  as  a 
matter  so  light,  that,  with  a  little  extra  help  from  the  Master  of 
the  Eolls,  the  Chancellor  would,  or  should,  be  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  clear  them.  What  would  those  censors  have  said,  if, 
with  a  view  to  the  redress  of  the  evil,  the  Chancellor  had  with- 
drawn his  mornings  from  the  motions  and  appeals,  and  devoted 
his  time,  which  was  all  too  little  for  the  suits  before  him,  to  the 
invention  of  new  constitutions  for  the  practice  of  his  Court  ? 
How  many  days,  weeks,  months,  must  such  a  study  have  ab- 
stracted from  the  time  justly  due  to  the  suitors !  How  great 
would  have  been  the  consequent  increase  of  the  already  burden- 
some arrear !  and  how  inadequate  an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of 
urgent  business  would  the  concoction  of  speculative  reforms 
have  been  deemed  to  afford ! 

Among  the  many  devices,  however,  which  were  got  up  to 
work  discontent  in  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  Lord 
Eldon's  judicial  administration,  and  disseminated  in  the  ^'  Edin- 
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burgh  Review  "  for  October  1823,  there  was  none  more  unjusti- 
fiable than  the  insinuation  of  a  danger  to  liberty  and  property 
from  some  accroachment  of  discretionary,  that  is,  arbitrary 
power  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  topic  is  indicated  in  the 
concluding  sentence  of  the  extract  already  given ;  and  still  more 
distinctly  pointed  at  in  the  following  extract  from  the  same 
article,  p.  247. :  — 

**  Our  readers  are  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  to  be  collected  from  different 
parts  of  the  work  of  the  learned  commentator  (Blackstone),  that  the  system 
(of  the  Chancery)  ostensibly  proceeds  upon  as  scrupulous  and  rigorous  an 
adherence  to  precedence  and  authority  as  can  be  found  in  the  courts  of  law 
themselves;  not  to  mention  the  important  statutory  provisions  that  form 
part  and  parcel  of  it.  We  know  that  these  things  are  studiously  pro/'e«8e</; 
but  we  also  know  of  what  materials  professions  are  oftentimes  made,  and  to 
what  purposes  they  are*  applied." 

Mr.  Williams,  — alter  et  idem  ?  —  in  his  speech  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  31st  May  1825,  took  the  same  tone,  but  without 
venturing  a  direct  application  of  his  remarks  to  the  existing 
Chancellor : 

<*  The  jurisdiction,"  he  said,  "  was  founded  in  the  conscience  of  the 
"  keepers  of  the  Great  Seal ;  of  which,  as  they  had  generally  been  priests 
*'  or  lawyers,  he  would  merely  say  that  it  was  a  sandy  foundation,  if  ever 
'*  there  was  one,  for  a  great  paramount  jurisdiction.  As  his  own  opinion 
*'  might  have  but  little  weight  with  the  audience  he  was  addressing, 
*'  he  would  venture  to  state  to  the  House  what  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
'*  former  times  had  said  upon  this  subject  Selden,  whose  learning  was  as 
"  unbounded  as  his  attachment  to  the  genuine  principles  of  the  constitution, 
'*  —  Selden,  in  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  its 
"  way  of  conducting  business,  made  use  of  the  following  expressions :  — 
*'  *  Equity  is  a  roguish  thing  ;  for  law,  we  have  a  measure  —  know  what 
**  *  to  trust  to ;  —  equity  is  according  to  the  conscience  of  him  that  is 
'*  '  Chancellor,  and,  as  that  is  larger,  or  narrower,  so  is  equity.  It  is  all 
"  '  one  as  if  they  should  make  the  standard  for  the  measure  we  call  a  foot, 
"  *■  a  Chancellor's  foot ;  what  an  uncertain  measure  would  this  be  I  One 
'* '  Chancellor  has  a  long  foot,  another  a  short  foot,  a  third  an  indifferent 
"  '  foot :  it  is  the  same  thing  in  the  Chancellor's  conscience.' " 

From  these  intimations,  it  might  be  inferred  by  those  unac- 
quainted with  Lord  Eldon  and  with  the  Court  over  which  be 
presided,  that  if  he  did  not  actually  break  the  law  to  fit  his  own 
opinion  of  a  particular  case,  he  yet  held  himself  at  liberty  to 
enlarge,  contract,  or  bend  it  according  to  some  personal  discre- 
tion of  his  own  :  — whereas,  on  the  very  contrary,  it  was  mainly 
l>ecause  he  never,  severe  as  might  be  the  pressure  of  the  parti- 
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cular  facts,  would  allow  himself  to  be  seduced  into  such  a  de^ia- 
tion,  that  he  was  led  (in  his  anxiety  to  prevent  any  illegal  re- 
laxation on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  any  grievance  not 
actually  compelled  by  legal  principle,)  to  keep  particular  cases 
under  his  consideration  for  a  length  of  time  which  drew  upon 
him,  and  not  unjustly,  the  censure  of  unreasonable  delay  in  his 
judgments.  He  did  not,  as  a  Judge,  consider  himself  authorised 
compulsorily  to  award,  like  a  mere  friendly  referee,  that  which 
would  be  fair  between  both  parties  in  the  individual  case :  he 
felt  that  general  rules  are  the  only  permanent  protection  of  jus- 
tice, and  that  to  strain  them,  for  the  redress  of  some  particular 
hardship,  would  be  to  let  in  for  the  future  the  still  greater  hard- 
ship of  arbitrary  judicature.  It  has  been  well  said,  that 
"  hard  cases  make  bad  law  ;"  and  a  reference  to  a  few  passages, 
not  at  all  technical,  in  some  of  the  judgments  of  Lord  Eldon, 
wiU  be  sufficient  to  show  how  strongly  he  was  impressed  with 
that  truth,  and  how  strictly  he  acted  on  the  conviction  of  it. 

"  It  is  more  important,"  said,  he,  in  the  great  case  of 
Jesson  V.  Wright,  "  to  maintain  the  rules  of  law,  than  to  pro- 
vide against  the  hardships  of  particular  cases." — 2  Bligh,  S5. 

In  the  case  of  Gee  v,  Pritchard,  the  question  was,  whether 
the  defendant,  who  was  about  to  publish  some  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  the  plaintiff,  should  be  restrained  from  such  publica- 
tion by  the  injunction  of  the  Court.  Now,  a  plaintiff  seeking 
an  injunction  against  the  publication  of  any  writing  must 
possess  a  property  in  it ;  and  one  of  the  points  made  for  the 
defendant  was,  that  these  letters  were  not  writings  in  which  the 
plaintiff  had  a  property.  Lord  Eldon,  after  stating  that  had 
the  question  arisen  for  the  first  time,  he  should  have  found  it 
difficult  to  satisfy  his  mind  about  a  letter-writer's  property  in 
the  letter  written  by  him,  proceeds  to  say, — 

**  But  it  is  my  duty  to  submit  my  judgment  to  the  authority  of  those 
"  who  have  gone  before  me ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  remove  the  weight  of 
"  the  decisions  of  Lord  Hardwicke  and  Lord  Apsley.  The  doctrines  of 
"  this  Court  ought  to  be  as  well  settled,  and  made  as  uniform,  almost,  as 
"  those  of  the  common  law,  laying  down  fixed  principles,  but  taking  care 
"  that  they  are  to  be  applied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
"  /  cannot  agree  that  the  doctrines  of  this  Court  are  to  be  changed  with  every 
"  succeeding  Judge,  Nothing  would  inflict  on  me  greater  pain,  in  quitting 
"  this  place,  than  the  recollection  that  I  had  done  any  thing  to  justify  the 
**  reproach  that  the  equity  of  this  Court  varies  Uke  the  ChanceBor^sfooC*— 
2  Swanst  414. 

In  Davis  against  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  a  case  involvij^g 
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a  consideration  of  the  equity,  upon  which  relief  is  given  against 
bargains  made  with  heirs  expectant,  under  circumstances 
which  would  not  have  invalidated  such  bargains  if  made  with 
persons  in  actual  possession,  the  Lord  Chancellor  said, — 

**  I  am  aware  that,  during  my  whole  time,  considerable  doubt  has  been 
"  entertained,  whether  that  policy,  with  regard  to  expectant  heirs,  ought  to 
"  have  been  adopted ;  and  although  Lord  Thurlow  repeatedly  laid  it  down, 
**  that  this  Court  does  shield  heirs  expectant,  to  the  extent  of  declaring  a 
**  bargain  oppressive,  in  their  case,  which  would  not  be  so  in  other  cases, 
**  and  imposes  an  obligation  on  the  parties  dealing  with  them  to  show  that 
*'  the  bargain  was  fair,  yet  he  seldom  applied  that  doctrine  without  com- 
<•  plaining  that  he  was  deserting  the  principle  itself,  because  the  parties 
**  dealing  with  the  heir  expectant  insured  themselves  against  that  practice, 
**  and  therefore  the  heir  made  a  worse  bargain  ;  but  he  certainly,  like  his 
*'  predecessors,  adhered  to  the  doctrine,  though  not  very  ancient.  It  is  not 
**  the  duty  of  a  Judge  in  Equity  to  vary  rules,  or  to  say  that  rules  are  not 
"  to  be  considered  as  fully  settied  here  as  in  a  Court  of  Law." — 2  Swanst. 
162,  163. 

Speaking  of  a  certain  trust,  in  Attorney-General  v.  Forster, 
Lord  Eldon  said,-^ 

"  It  struck  me  at  first  as  a  point  of  considerable  doubt,  whether  the 
Court  should  execute  such  a  trust.  If  it  was  unprejudiced  by  decision, 
that  doubt  might  be  maintained  by  strong  argument;  but  it  is  too  late  now  even 
to  state  it:  for  there  is  authority  binding  my  judgment  entirely  upon  that,**  — 
10  Vesey,  342. 

Respecting  a  married  woman's  power  over  estates  settled  to 
her  separate  use,  he  used  these  words  : — 

*'  If  it  is  asserted,  that  though  Lord  Thurlow,  following  his  predecessors 
as  £eir  back  as  the  doctrine  can  be  traced,  repeatedly  decided  upon  this 
principle,  this  Court  has  now  a  right  to  refuse  to  follow  it,  I  am  not  bold 
enough  to  act  upon  that  position." — 11  Vesey,  221. 

In  Gordon  and  Marjoribanks,  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
6  Dow,  1 12.,'  he  expressed  himself  thus  strongly  against  the 
notion  of  disregarding  prior  decision : — 

**  As  to  the  observation  made  with  respect  to  the  case  of  the  Feoffees  of 
*'  Heriot's  Hospital,  that  the  judgment  of  this  House  in  that  case  was  one 
**  to  be  obeyed,  not  to  be  followed,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  this 
"  woald  be  a  course  which,  if  pursued,  would  call  for  some  attention.  For, 
*<  although  every  Court  may  say,  that,  if  a  case  varies  in  fsmts  and  circum- 
"  stances,  it  is  at  liberty  to  proceed  upon  these  different  circumstances,  I 
*<  do  not  recollect  that  it  ever  fell  from  a  Judge  in  this  country,  that  he 
**  would  obey  the  judgment  of  this  House  in  the  particular  case,  but  not 
'<  follow  it  in  others.    That  is  not  a  doctrine  to  which  we  are  accu8toined»" 
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Lord  Eldon  did  not  aUow  even  the  probable  intentioa  of  t 
devisor  to  oyerrule  the  general  principles  of  legal  construction: 

'*  Judging,'*  said  he  in  Smart  v.  Pngean,  "  as  a  private  indiyidnal,  there 
<*  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  he  (the  testator)  executed  the  will,  he  mean^ 
**  that  instrument  and  these  two  letters  should  have  their  effect ;  but  Bnkai 
**  the  rule  of  law  allows  me,  I  cannot  establish  the  letters.'' — 6  Ves.  566.; 
and  see  10  Yes.  175. ;  6  Yes.  397.  483. 

Although  the  principle  of  a  doctrine  once  settled  might  not 
be  a  very  intelligible  one,  he  still  held  himself  bound  to  abide 
by  it :  as  in  Sheddon  v.  Goodrich,  where,  in  reference  to  a 
question  upon  conditional  legacies,  he  said, — 

**  After  the  doctrine  has  been  so  long  settled  (though  with  Lord  Kenyon 
"  I  think  the  distinction  such  as  the  mind  cannot  well  fasten  upon),  it  is 
*'  better  the  law  should  be  certain,  than  that  every  Judge  should  speculate 
"  upon  improrements  in  it" — 8  Yes.  497. ;  and  see  8  Yes.  520. 

Nay,  although  the  doctrine  were  at  some  yariance  with  prin- 
ciple,  yet,  if  the  decisions  upon  it  were  clear,  he  would  not 
shake  it :  as  in  Davis  v.  Lord  Strathmore,  where  he  said,  — 

**  If  this  doctrine  has  been  settled  by  decision,  I  shall  be  no  more  in- 
"  clined  to  disturb  it  than  the  decisions  upon  the  Registry  Act ;  as  it  is 
*<  much  better  to  rest  upon  decision,  than  to  hazard,  especially  upoa  the 
"  subject  of  title,  undoing  what  has  been  settled,  though  perhaps  not  to  be 
"  perfectly  reconciled  to  principle." — 16  Yes.  429. 

But  if  the  decisions  were  not  absolute,  then  it  was  to  prin- 
ciple that  he  delighted  to  resort  And  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
the  Queensberry  leases,  he  said,  emphatically,  in  advising  the 
House  of  Lords  upon  the  judgment  they  should  give, — 

**  All  law  ought  to  stand  upon  principle ;  and  unless  decision  has  removed 
**  out  of  the  way  all  argument  and  all  principle,  so  as  to  make  it  impos- 
"^sible  to  apply  them  to  the  case  before  you,  you  must  find  out  what  is  die 
**  principle  upon  which  it  must  be  decided." —  1  Bligh,  486,  487. 

Lord  Eldon  did  not,  however,  hold  that  a  Chancellor  is  posi- 
tively bound  by  any  opinion  which,  for  his  own  assistance,  he 
may  have  asked  on  the  case  before  him  from  the  Judges  of 
other  Courts : 

<*  It  is  stated,"  he  observes,  in  Lansdowne  v.  Lansdowne,  **that  the  Loid 
•*  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  after  the  return  of  the  certificate  from  the  Ck)mmoii 
**  Pleas,  retained  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  certificate,  but  made  the  de- 
^  cree  according  to  it,  from  deference  to  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Pless. 
"  In  that,  surely,  there  must  be  some  mistake.  For  although  it  is  highly 
'*  useful,  in  legal  questions,  to  resort  to  the  assistance  of  the  Courts  of  Law, 
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^  yet  it  junfit  be  w«ll  known  to  titose  experienced  in  the  practice  (^  Courts 
^  of  Cqnityj  that  they  are  not  bound  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  Courts  of 
^  Law  to  which  they  send  for  advice.    It  has  occurred  to  me  to  send  ike 

*  same  case  successively  to  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common 

*  Pleas,  and  not  to  adopt  the  opinion  (though  highly  to  be  respected)  of 

*  either  of  those  Courts." — 2  Bligh,  8€L;  and  see  1  SwansL  330.,  and 
[  Wils.  Cha.  Ca.  45. 

It  followed,  from  the  respect  paid  by  Lord  Eldon  both  to 
principle,  and  to  unoontradicted  precedents  which  were  uniform, 
that  -where  he  had  contradictory  decisions  to  deal  with,  he  held 
luHiself  entitiled  to  disregard  those  of  them  which  would  not 
consist  with  principle*  Thus  he  said  on  the  great  case  of 
Jesson  V,  Wright,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  2  Bligh  50., 

^  I  cannot  admit  that  aU  the  cases  cited  have  been  well  decided.  But 
'*  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Judges  should  agree  in  the  decision  of 
"  all  these  cases  ;  for  the  mind  is  overpowered  by  their  multitude,  and  the 
**  subtilty  of  the  distinctioBs  between  them.  These  difficulties  make  it  the 
^  mpre  necessary  that  we  should  deliberate  before  we  determine  this  case : 
**  the  decision  ought  to  accord  with  former  authorities,  if  possible*',  but,  at 
''  all  events,  we  must  adhere  to  the  established  rules  of  legal  construction." 

Xiord  Eldon  indeed  took  a  distinction  in  point  of  fiexibility 
between  the  rules  of  law  and  the  rules  of  practice.  For, 
though  he  would  not  relax  even  a  rule  of  mere  practice  simply 
from  a  motive  oi feeling  f , 

He  said,  in  the  case  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  v.  Lord  Liverpool,  1  Wils. 
Cha.  C&  126.,  "  There  is  no  general  rule,  I  apprehend,  with  respect  to  the 
^practice  of  this  Court,  that  will  not  yield  when  the  clear  and  obvious  de* 
*«  mand  oi  justice  requires."  And  he  referred  to  his  own  decision  iu  Beck- 
ford  V.  Wildman,  16  Yes.  438.,  as  having  settled  that  doctrine.  See  also 
Butler  V.  Bulkeley,  2  Swanst  374. 

The  deep  sense  which  Lord  Eldon  entertained  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  follow  settled  decisions  made  him  peculiarly  careful,  be- 
fore he  pronounced  a  judgment,  to  assure  himself  that  any  law 
he  was  called  on  to  follow  had  been  settled,  and  that  any  prece* 
dent  he  was  called  on  to  establish  would  be  safe.  Adverting 
to  a  question  upon  the  necessity  for  repeated  assignments  of  a 
term  to  attend  the  inheritance,  he  said,  — 

**  If  it  is  true  that  the  law  of  the  Court  was  decided  to  be  such  at  the 
**  time  by  Lord  Hardwieke,  and  has  been  since  understood  to  be  so,  that 


*  That  is,  if  reconcilable  to  former  authority, 
t  Freeman  v.  Fairlie,  3  Merivale,  30. 
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<* most preyaiL  Butituneee8§aryiobeperfecifysatufiee^UiAtXjOTABai^^ 
**  wicke  did  consider  the  law  as  settled  in  that  case,  and  that  it  has  snail 
**  heen  so  nnderstood."  Manndrell  v,  Manndrell,  10  Yes.  259.  And  «| 
the  case  of  Lord  Dnrsley  v.  Berkeley,  6  Yes.  259. 

Thus  too,  on  the  before-mentioned  applications  to 
literary  piracy  of  works  objectionable  in  their  character*, 
declined  to  follow  a  practice  of  former  judges  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  at  variance  with  principle,  and  was  not  settled  bff 
any  positive  decision. 

Not  only  would  he  exercise  no  accustomed  jurisdiction  on 
any  other  than  the  established  principle?  of  law,  but  he  would 
not  assume  a  new  jurisdiction,  on  mere  grounds  of  moral  jus^ 
tice,  where  he  found  not,  in  the  previous  decisions  of  Courts  of 
£quity,  some  analogy  to  warrant  him,  or  some  principle  already! 
settled  from  which  his  decision  would  be  a  legitimate  coroUaiyi 
This  was  illustrated  in  Grierson  v.  Eyre,  where  the  'Kln^k 
^printer  in  Ireland  was  plaintiff,  claiming,  on  the  ground  of  cer« 
tain  resolutions  of  Parliament  respecting  the  printing  of  statutes,' 
an  account  from  the  King's  printer  in  England  for  a  proportion 
pf  profits  derived  from  copies  distributed  by  the  defendant  in 
Ireland.  The  Irish  and  the  English  printer,  the  former  of 
whom  had  been  appointed  before  the  Union,  appeared  to  have 
concurrent  patents  ;  and  the  Chancellor  being  therefore  oi 
opinion  that  there  was  no  ratio  for  the  apportionment  of  profit 
between  them,  decreed  against  the  plaintiff  using  these  words : — 


•  *<  I  cannot  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  moral  right :  he  mnst  ha^e 
snch  a  right  as  a  Court  of  Equity  takes  notice  of." 

And,  being  further  pressed  on  a  subsequent  day,  he  added, — 

'  *^  That  whatever  natural  equity  there  might  be  upon  this  subject,  there 
was  no  such  equity  as  this  Court  can  administer."  —  9  Yes.  347. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  disposed  to  narrow  the  autho- 
rity of  his  oflice.  Sitting  in  bankruptcy,  in  which  the  juris- 
diction is  that  of  the  Great  Seal  and  not  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  to  which,  therefore,  the  powers  of  the  Chancery  are 
not  incident' as  such.  Lord  Eldon,  when  called  on  to  direct  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  before  Commissioners,  made  the  order, 
saying,— 

.   ♦  Above,  pp.  463,  464, 
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**  It  -will  turn  out,  I  belieye,  that  the  Great  Seal  has  exercised  authority 
namalogmta  to  this ;  and  if  so,  /  voiU  not  give  up  the  authority,^* —  Exparte 
LoxxLd,  6  Ves.  783. 

£oth  the  open  and  the  anonymous  accusations  against  Lord 
E^don  have  now  received  a  ful^  and  it  is  hoped  a  satisfactory 
answer.     The  open  accusations,  which  turned  upon  delay,  seem, 
W^lxen  fairly  tried,  to  result  in  this  :  that  the  procrastination  of 
paxticular  judgments  after  hearing  was  justly  chargeable  upon 
bim,  though  to  nothing  like  the  extent  suggested  by  his  politi- 
cal opponents;  but  that  the  general  arrear  of  his  Court  was 
occasioned  by  no  fault  of  his,  and  on  the  contrary,  was  met  by 
liixn  with  greater  exertions  than  had  ever  been  made  by  any 
otlier  Equity  Judge.     And  the  anonymous  invectives,  which 
disparaged  his  judicial  powers,  principles,  attainments,  and  per- 
formances, (but  which,  even  after  they  had  been  hazarded  in 
tlte  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  not  one  of  the  fierce  and  able  law- 
yers who  led  the  Opposition  ever  ventured  in  public  to  back  or 
even  to  repeat,  except  upon  the  secondary  point  of  his  style  in 
composition,)  will  probably  by  this  time  be  admitted  to  have 
been  all  of  them,  with  only  that  single  exception,  either  ground- 
less in  their  premises,  or  unreasonable  in  their  conclusions. 


15. 

It  may  now,  perhaps,  be  gratifying  to  the  reader  to  be  fur- 
nished with  some  connected  account  of-  the  views  taken  by 
Liord  Eldon  upon  several  important  points  of  his  judicial  duty, 
which  have  never  been  made  subjects  of  public  attack  or  dis- 
cussion. 

The  ancient  maxim,  that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  law  of 
England*,  was  held  by  Lord  Eldon,  (as  it  had  before  been  by 
liOrd  Hardwickef,)  to  be  no  less  binding  on  the  Courts  of 
Equity  than  on  those  of  Common  Law.  Thus,  on  the  petition 
of  certain  elders  of  Jewish  congregations,  praying  a  declaration 
of  the  admissibility  of  Jews  in  common  with  Christians  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Bedford  Charity  :  — 

Lord  Eldon,  in  giving  judgment  against  the  petitioners,  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  charter  and  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  bearing  upon  it, 

*  As  to  which  see  Taylor's  case,  1  Vent  293.,  3  Keb.  607.  621.    Wool- 
ston's  case. 
'   t  Da  Costa  v,  De  Paz,  2  Swanst  490.  in  note* 
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which  eonstmctaoB,  h*  atid,  fionsed  the  simple  qnestkm  Ibr  his  deCenb- 
aatioo,  obienred  that  miny  argnmentB  had  been  addressed  to  hioo.  from  Hk 
Bar  on  the  practice  and  principle  of  toleration ;  bat,  added  he,  "  I  appe- 
**  hend  that  it  is  the  dntj  of  every  jodge,  presiding  in  an  English  Court  of 
*^  Jostioe,  when  he  is  told  that  there  is  no  difSBrence  between  worahi^ing 
**  the  Supreme  Being  in  chapel,  choreh,  or  synagogue,  to  reoollect  ^ 
**  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  £n|^land;  that  in  giving  oomstmction  to 
^  the  charter  and  the  Acts  of  Paiiiament,  he  is  not  to  proceed  on  thai 
**  principle  fnrther  than  jost  oonstniction  reqnires ;  bat,  to  the  extent  of 
**  jost  construction  of  that  charter  and  those  Acts,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
•*  forget  that  Christianity  is  the  law  of  the  land.'*_Bedf<M!d  Charity  €^ 
2  Swaast  527, 528 — And  see  Attorney  General  v.  Pearson,  3  Mer.  999. 

Where  the  making  of  the  decree  in  Equity  involved  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  decision  upon  points  of  common  law.  Lord  Eldon 
held  it  the  duty  of  an  Equity  Judge  to  deal  with  them  if  clear. 
In  Underbill  v.  Horwood,  10  Yes.  220.  he  said,  that 

Upon  a  former  case  (Bromley  v.  Holland,  7  Yes.  3.)  he  had  thooght 
himself  bound  to  decide  the  question  upon  the  legal  effect  of  certain  in* 
atroments ;  but  I  did  so,  added  he,  **  expressly  declaring  the  leascHi,  that 
•«  I  thooght  it  widiin  the  jorisdiction  of  a  Coort  of  Equity  to  decide  the 
**  pointrOf  law,  thoogh  a  Court  of  Equity  ooi;^  to  be  ^ery  caudons  not  to 
"  exercise  that  jorisdiction  if  the  point  is  reasonably  donbtfhl*" 

There  is  a  story  of  a  young  barrister,  who,  having  the  offer 
of  a  judicial  situation  in  one  of  the  Colonies,  hesitated  to  accept 
it  from  diffidence  in  his  own  legal  attainments,  and  consulted 
an  old  friend,  an  experienced  Judge  on  the  English  Bench. 
'^  Oh,"  said  that  learned  person,  ^'  I  dare  say  your  good  s^ise 
^'  will  carry  you  safely  through, — only  take -care  to  aviud  giving 
*'  reasons  for  your  judgments;  for  tliough  your  decisicHis  wiO, 
"  probably,  be  right,  your  reasons  for  them  are  not  unlikdy  to 
"  be  wrong."  ITiis  policy,  however  convenient  for  a  young 
gentleman  advanced  to  a  seat  which  he  was  not  yet  very  com- 
petent to  fill,  is  hardly  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  ^e  su- 
preme appellate  jurisdiction ;  and  it  must  therefore  be  matter  of 
some  surprise  to  readers  unacquainted  with  legal  usages,  ihat» 
until  our  own  time,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  pronounce  its  judgments  without  a  statement  of  the  reasons. 
Such  a  practice  Lord  Eldon  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  his 
duty  to  continue.  In  2  Dow,  283.  Wight  v.  Ritchie,  his  opi- 
nion upon  this  subject  is  thus  reported  :  — . 

**  It  was  always  nsefnl  to  state  the  reasons  which  inflaenced  the  mind  of 
the  Judge  in  giying  judgment.    If  pronounced  by  a  Judge  from  whose 
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decisi<m  iSiere  lay  an  appeal,  counsel  and  the  advisers  of  parties  kad  an 
o{>portiimty  of  weighing  well  the  grounds  of  the  dedsion ;  and  when  the 
matter  came  to  the  Court  of  last  resort,  where  the  principles  were 
settled  vhich  must  regulate  the  decisions  of  inferior  tribunals,  it  was  their 
dut  J  to  consider  all  the  principles,  to  which  facts,  in  all  their  yarieties, 
might  afterwards  be  applied.*' 

And  where  a  cjase  was  of  first  impression,  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary not  only  that  the  reasons  should  be  given,  but  that  they 
should  be  given  fully.  Thus,  in  Butcher  v.  Butcher,  1  Yes.  & 
Bea.  96.  he  said,  — 

^  Upon  a  subject  which  has  been  so  much  the  topic  of  discussion  and 
decision,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  trace  the  doctrine,  iVom  beginning 
to  end,  through  all  the  cases,  tu  has  been  my  hahit :  which  I  hope  will  pro- 
duce at  least  this  degree  of  service,  that  I  shaU  leave  a  collection  of  doctrine 
and  authority  that  may  prove  tuefid,*** 

Lord  Eldon  had  a  great  dislike  to  all  those  evasions  of  duty 
by  which  some  Judges  have  sought  to  escape  from  responsi- 
Mlity,  and  get  credit  for  dispatch.  Speaking  of  a  question, 
whether,  after  certain  stages  taken  with  the  view  of  an  ultimate 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  a  re- 
hearing in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  might  pronounce  a  merely 
formal  affirmance  of  judgment,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding 
the  case  to  that  House,  Lord  Eldon  said, 

"  I  consider  it  contrary  to  the  duty  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  under  any 
circumstances,  so  to  act  The  suitors  have  a  right  te  ihe  deliberate  atten* 
tion  and  deliberate  judgment  of  every  Court,  in  every  stage  in  which, 
according  to  the  constitution,  the  cause  may  proceed ;  and  there  can  be  no 
oarcumstances  under  which  I  should  ever  permit  myself  to  say,  '  As  the 
cause  is  to  go  elsewhere,  I  give  no  judgment  hat  pro  forma.* " — Brown  v. 
Higgs,  8  Ves.  566,  667, 

In  the  following  vindication  of  his  own  principles  upon  tliese 
subjects,  which  is  extracted  from  his  Anecdote  Book,  he  has 
pldnly  had  in  view  the  very  opposite  practice  of  Vice-Chan- 
oeilor  Sir  John  Leach,  who  was  apt  to  be  somewhat  ostentatious 
in  his  dispatch  of  business,  as  if  to  contrast  his  own  celerity 
with  the  slowness  of  the  Chancellor. 

"  There  is  nothing  which  a  Judge  may  so  easily  acquire,  as 
the  character  of  a  quick  Judge,  one  noted  for  getting  through 

•  And  see' Attorney  General  v.  Skinners*  Company,  2  Russ.  487. 
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business.  In  times  subsequent  to  Bacon's,  wbat  he  applies  to 
a  Judge  in  Chancery  that  he  had  heard  of,  might  be  applied  to 
Judges  that  others  had  heardof.  'It  makes  me  remember,'  he  says, 

*  what  I  heard  one  day  of  a  Judge  in  Chancery,  that  he  would 

*  make  forty  orders  in  a  morning  out  of  the  way  :  and  it  was 

*  out  of  the  way  indeed,  for  it  was  nothing  tp  the  end  of  the 
'  business,  and  this  is  that  which  makes  sixty,  eighty,  an  hundred 
'  orders  in  a  cause  to  and  fro,  begetting  each  other.     But  I 

*  mean  not  to  purchase  the  praise  of  expeditive  in  that  kin^ 

*  but  as  one  that  have  a  feeling  of  my  duty,  and  of  the  ease  of 
'  others.     My  endeavour  shall  be  to  hear  patiently,  and  to  cast 

*  my  order  into  such  a  mould,  as  may  soonest  bring  the  subject 

*  to  the  end  of  his  journey.' 

'^  References  to  Masters^  sending  cases  to  Common  Law 
Courts,  directing  issues  and  actions,  are  also,  where  they  are 
unnecessary,  modes  of  '  dispatching  business '  in  one  sense  of 
those  words,  and  delay  it  in  fact.  The  Judge  gets  the  credit 
of  expedition,  and  in  fact  is  the  cause  of  the  most  injnrioQS 
delay.  The  Judge  who  avoids  such  references,  gets  the  dis- 
credit of  being  dilatory,  and  in  fact  is  expeditious.  This  dis^ 
credit  no  man  had  more  of  than  fell  to  my  lot ;  for,  as  Lord 
Bacon  recommended,  *  I  kept  the  keys  of  the  Court  myself,  and 

*  did  not  refer  to  a  master  any  matter  tending  to  discharge  or 

*  dismiss  the  Court  of  the  cause,  but  judged  of  it  myself.'  I  did 
not  make  '  a  communication  of  the  authority  of  the  Chancell<nr 

*  too  far '  by  references.     That  is  *  making  too  many  Chan- 

*  cellors.' 

"  If  this  mode  of  expedition  ever  obtained  in  my  time  by  the 
acts  of  other  Judges  in  the  Court,  I  beheve  it  will  be  found, 
that  if  such  a  Judge  sent  matter  of  law  to  a  Master,  and  if,  upon 
his  Report  made,  that  Judge  differed  in  opinion  with  him,  the 
Master's  judgment  was  always  used  as  a  sanction  for  an  appeal 
to  the  Chancellor :  whereas  the  opinion  of  the  Judge,  if  ori- 
ginally given  without  a  reference  to  the  Master,  would  have 
been  acquiesced  in ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  it  may  be  too  truly 
said  that,  in  my  time,  it  was,  in  a  considerable  measure,  owing 
to  this  circumstance,  that  there  were  so  many  of  such  appeals. 

"  Another  circumstance  which,  in  the  question  of  expedition 
and  delay,  I  fear  affected  my  character  injuriously,  >vas  what 
took  place  in  Bankruptcy.  It  had  been  the  constant  and 
uniforni  practice,  as  I  believe,  in  the  administration  of  gostiee 
in  Bankruptcy  before  the  Chancellor,  that  he  should  himself 
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decide  matters  of  law,  except  in  extraordinarily  difficult  case^^ 
-w^Iien  he  might  call  for  the  opinions  of  the  Judges  of  a  Com- 
mon Law  Court :  and  also  decide  upon  questions  of  facts^  nof* 
^withstanding  contradictory  affidavits,  without  requiring,  (or  at 
least  without  requiring,  till,  after  very  anxious  consideration  of 
conflicting  affidavits,  he  could  not  satisfactorily  decide  without 
requiring,)  the  opinion  of  a  jury  in  a  verdict.  It  was  represented 
that,  in  another  Court  of  the  Chancery,  it  had  become  matter 
almost  of  course,  to  send  every  ca^e  to  a  jury,,  where  there  was 
contradiction  in  testimony  Iqt  affidavits.     I  adhered  to  the  old 
course,  because  I  thought  it  my  duty  so  to  do,  and,  though  I 
once  heard  that  I  had  approved  the  new  course  in  some  con- 
versation, such  was  not  the  fact.     What  this  difference  of 
practice  led  to,  appeared  at  first  to  the  world  to  be  this :  that^ 
in  another  Court,  Bankrupt  Petitions  were  disposed  of  in  dozens, 
vrhilst  the  Chancellor  was  employed  for  hours  and  days,  in 
hearing  and  deciding  upon  the  contradictory  facts  and  evidence 
on  affidavits  in  some  one  petition,  or  two  or  three  petitions  at 
most.     But,  in  a  fair  view  of  these  matters,  how  stood  they  in 
the  respective  Courts  ?    In  the  Chancellor's  Court  his  decision, 
which  was  not  subject  to  appeal^  though  he  might  himself  re- 
hear it,  was  obtained  at  the  expense  qf  the  petition  alone,  and 
was  obtained  upon  a  decision  as  to  th3  matter  alone  of  thd  pe-* 
tition.    In  the  other  way  of  proceeding  when  the  parties  were 
seat  to  law,  there  was  sometimes,  bi:tt  seldom,  an  appeal  to  the 
Chancellor,  against  that  measure :  for  there  are  persons  who 
have  an  interest  in  not  adopting  a  measure  which  would  (as  in 
this  sort  of  appeal  would  probably  be  the  case,  the  Chancellor 
hardly  ever  sending  the  parties  to  law  in  Bankruptcy,)  put  an 
end  to  the  matter,  and  to  the  profits  of  further  litigation.  Being 
ordered  to  try  the  question  of  fact  at  law,  the  trial  is  had  —  it 
was  followed  by  a  motion  for  a  new  trial ;  if  that  was  granted, 
then  came  aa  appeal  to  the  Chancellor  against  the  grant  of  the 
new  trial — if  it  was  not  granted,  then  there  was  an  appeal 
against  the  refusal  of  it :  and  the  Court  had,  in  this  stage, 
nearly  as  much  trouble  in  examining  what  was  the  fair  result 
of  the  evidence  given  upon  the  trial,  as  it  would  have  had  in 
sifting  out  the  effect  of  the  evidence  originally  given  in  the 
conflicting  testimony  in  affidavits.    Nay,  more:  for  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  Court  both  to  look  into  those  affidavits^  and 
the  evidence  given  upon  the  trial,  in  order  to  form,  according 
to  what  had  been  its  rules^  a  decision  satisfactory  to  conscience 
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wiietiier  the  matter  ahonld  go  to  a  new  trial,  or  sot :  and  ia 
this  new  mode  of  proceeding,  where  the  ralvte  of  the  matter  m 
qnestioa  might  he  a  few  ahiUings  of  dividend,  Ihe  jexpenses  of 
the  contest  about  tiie  right  to  that  dividend  might  amomit  to 
the  valne  of  many,  yeiy  many  years'  purchase  of  it*  It  was  re- 
presented to  me  that  l^e  proceedings  at  law  had  amoimted  in 
some  cases  to  several  hundred  pounds,  where  the  thing  in  con- 
test was  much  below  one  hundred  pounds.  The  new  way  of 
proceeding  certainly  got  more  petitions  o«t  of  the  paper  of  pe- 
titions, than  the  old  (apparendy,  but  not  really,  dilatory)  mode 
of  proceeding :  for  though  the  petitions,  in  Hie  new  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, were  very  rapidly  got  out  of  ^e  piq>er  of  the  day, 
nothing  was  decided,  and  they  were  only  sent  out  of  that  p2^>er, 
to  return,  and  with  a  heavy  expense  to  the  parties,  to  the  i^use 
fixxn  whence  they  came.  The  actual  dispatdi  was  ^ere,  where 
there  seemed  to  be  the  delay.** 

Thus  far  Lord  Eldon*  —  ""I  begin  to  Hiink,"  said  1%  Samnd 
fiomiUy,  some  time  after  liie  ««ction  of  the  Yice-ChanoeOor^s 
Court,  '<lhat  the  tardy  justice  of  the  Chancellor  is  better  than 
the  swift  injustice  of  his  dq^y."  Lord  Brougham  records* 
tiiat  certain  wits  used  to  call  tbs  Lord  Chancdlor's  Court  that 
of  oyer  sans  terminer^  and  the  Vice-CMianceUor's  that  of  terminer 
sans  oyer.  It  once  hiq>pened  in  the  recollection  of  the  compiler 
of  this  memoir,  that  all  the  matters  ready  for  hearing  m  Sir 
John  Leach's  Court  were  cleared  by  him  before  the  end  of  the 
term,  and  that  three  or  four  days  were  left,  during  which  there 
appeared  no  business  for  him  to  do.  Somebody  asked  how  the 
Judge  was  to  £11  up  that  time.  *^  Why,**  said  Sir  George  Bose, 
^  he  could  have  his  causes  set  down  agun,  and  hear  the  other 
sidel" 

The  following  conversation  with  Mrs.  Forster  illustrates  Lord 
Eldon's  careful  guardianship  in  a  class  of  cases,  where  ibe 
vigilance  of  the  Judge  is  ei^eeially  requisite  &>r  the  protecticm 
of  the  suitor: — 

*^  It  is  astonishiag,'*  said  he,  ^'  how  ladies  come  before  one  to 
give  up  settlements.  It  is  a  v&y  amiable  feeling  in  them,  Imt 
they  know  no  more  what  they  are  doing  than  the  child  unborn ; 
it  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  X  refused  five,  no  fewer  than  five, 
ladies  who  came  before  me  to  espress  their  willingness  to  give 
up  their  property  to  their  husbands ;  v^  kind  to  them,  very 

«  <<^SketduBB  of  Statesmen,"  2d  series  p.  27. 
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unkind  to  themselves.  I  told  them  they  did  not  know  what 
they  were  doing,  it  was  impossible  they  could  know ;  and  I 
Would  not  receive  their  consent/' 

He  was  ever  anxious  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  In 
Stanley  Goddard's  case^  1  Glyn  &  Jam.  53.,  which  was  an  ap- 
plication to  discharge  a  prisoner  committed  by  warrant  of  Com- 
missioners of  Bankrupts,  he  said : — 

*'  It  is  some  eoiisolation  te  me  to  reflect,  that  if  t  err  in  thinking  that  I 
cannot  discharge  the  prisoner,  he  may  have  an  opportnnity  of  applying  to- 
inorrow  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  and,  in  vacation, 
to  each  of  the  Judges  individually. — The  existing  rule,"  —  (that  the  Judge 
in  order  to  determine  whether  the  bankrupt,  committed  for  answering 
unsatisfactorily,  he  entitled  to  his  discharge,  shall  consider  whether  the 
answers  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  a  reasonable  person) — **  must 
of  necessity  be  the  source  of  great  pain  in  the  mind  of  a  Judge  ;  for  when 
he  is  about  to  determine  that  the  answer  is  not  satisfactory,  and  thus 
detain  a  man, in  prison,  he  cannot  but  reflect  that  to  another  mind,, fully  as 
well  able  to  judge  as  his  own,  the  answer  may  appear  satisiGEUStory. — I  will 
not,  however,  decide  finally  to-day,  but  will  take  an  opportunity  of  recon- 
sidering the  subject  and  applying  my  mind,  undisturbed  by  other  matters, 
to  a  concern  of  such  serious  importance  as  the  liberty  of  the  subject"  -» 
And  see  1  Rose,  413. 

His  extraordinary  stores  of  legal  knowledge  never  induced 
in  him  a  rash  reliance  on  his  own  memory  of  law.  When  any 
matter  of  difficulty  occurred,  he  was  accustomed  to  examine,  out 
of  court,  the  whole  series  of  cases  connected  with  the  subject 
of  it.*  And  if  any  decision  which  he  had  pronounced  appeared 
to  him,  on  subsequent  consideration,  to  proceed  upon  mistaken 
grounds,  which,  however,  was  of  very  rare  occurrence,  he  was 
quite  as  ready  to  correct  his  own  error  as  if  he  were  sitting  in 
appeal  from  an  inferior  jurisdiction.  Thus  he  said  in  Exparte 
Nolte,  2  Glyn  and  Jameson,  307,  308. 

"  I  feel  bound  to  add,  with  respect  to  the  case  of  Exparte  Wylie,  which 
has  been  so  repeatedly  appealed  to  during  the  argument,  that  as  the  first 
duty  of  a  Judge  is  to  endeavour,  in  the  case  before  him,  to  decide  rightfy, 
and  that  his  next  is,  if  in  any  future  case  of  the  like  kind  he  has  reason  to 
apprehend  that  his  judgment  was  not  upon  such  sound  principles  as  it  ap* 
peared  to  be  when  he  pronounced  it,  that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  rectify 
hi»  error ;  —looking  at  both  these  obligations,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  state 
that  I  must,  when  I  decided  that  case,  have  seen  it  in  a  point  of  view  in 
which,  after  most  laborious  consideration,  I  cannot  see  it  now.'* 

*  See  6  Ves.  263.;  14  Ves.  203.:  15  Ves.  583. ;  1  Ves.  &  B.  59.:  1  Rose. 
2$3.;  1  Glyn  &  J.  384. ;  2  Swanst.  36. ;  2  BUgh,  P.C.  402.  &c  &c 
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It  was  not,  in  Lord  Eldcm's  opiiiion,  sufficient  that  a  Judge's 
decree  should  be  actually  right :  he  held  it  important,  also,  tiiat 
the  parties  on  both  sides  should,  if  possible,  be  satisfied  of  its 
being  so.  Thus,  in  the  appeal  of  Lord  Rancliffe  against  Lady 
Farkjns,  6  Dow,  210.,  he  sajs,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Lords : — 

«<  I  have  two  objects  in  view  ;  1st,  to  satisfy  both  parties,  if  possible,  and 
irith  the  more  anxiety,  as  this  (the  jadgment  appealed /rom)  is  a  judgment 
of  my  own ;  2d,  that  when  disputes  arise  between  persons  so  nearly  con- 
nected, these  may  be  set  at  rest,  or,  if  not,  that  they  may  know  that  as 
much  industry  as  possible  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  subject.*' 

With  a  view  to  give  this  satisfaction,  it  was  his  habit  to  re-^ 
commend  compromise,  rather  than  the  rigorous  justice  to  which 
even  a  Court  of  Equity  is  sometimes  driven  when  parties  insist 
on  a  formal  decree.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Attomey-Greneral 
against  Fowler,  where  an  Injunction  was  sought  by  ten  of 
twelve  lessees  of  a  dissenter's  chapel  against  the  other  two,— 
after  pointing  out  the  disadvantage  which  all  parties  must  risk 
if  the  Court  were  compelled  to  interfere,  he  finishes  by  declar- 
ing his  wish — 

**  To  impress  upon  those  parties  the  weighty  consideration,  whether  it  is 
not  better  to  compose  their  temporal  differences,  which  cannot  suhsist 
without  great  hazard  to  their  religious  concerns :  and  to  endeavour  at  least 
to  settle  their  disputes  without  calling  upon  this  Court  to  interpose  its 
jurisdiction." — 15  Ves.  90. 

The  preceding  quotations  convey  the  opinions  of  Lord  Eldon 
upon  many  general  points  of  judicial  duty.  It  remains  to  add 
the  evidence  of  his  candour  towards  other  Judges,  and  of  his 
scrupulous  and  laborious  anxiety  to  fulfil  his  own  obligations. 

First,  as  to  other  Judges.  In  the  cause  of  Lord  Dursley  v. 
Fitzhardinge  Berkeley,  6  Ves.  260.,  he  says : — 

"  The  case  of  an  heir  apparent  was  very  properly  put  by  Lord  C.  J.  De 
Grey,  in  his  most  Imninous  jadgment.  Upon  that  occasion  he  said,  he 
never  liked  Equity  so  well  as  when  it  was  like  Law.  The  day  before,  I 
heard  Lord  Mansfield  say,  he  never  liked  Law  so  well  as  when  it  was  like 
Eqaity :  remarkable  sayings  of  those  two  great  men,  which  made  a  strong 
impression  on  my  memory." 

Questioning  the  accuracy  of  a  report  of  a  judgment  delivered 
l^  Lord  Northington,  he  said  (6  Ves.  640.)  : — 
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**lti8  difficult  to  believe  Lord  Nortliington  said  what  is  reported.    H 
^was  a  great  lawyer,  and  very  firm  in  delivering  his  opinion  ;  and  if  he  dis- 
sented from   Rose   v,  Bartlett,  I  rather  think  he  would  in  a  firm  and 
manly  way  have  denied  that  case  to  be  law." 

On  an  occasion  in  which  Lord  C.  J.  Eyre  was  quoted  at  the 
Bar  as  having  given  two  contradictory  decisions,  Lord  Eldon 
said  (1  Jac.  369,  370.):  — 

"  His  name  has  great  authority  with  me,  particularly  on  questions  re- 
lating to  tithes.  His  judgments  were  very  elaborate,  and  generally  in 
vrriting ;  and  when  the  energy  of  mind  which  he  applied  to  them  is  con- 
sidered, I  am  surprised  that  it  could  be  supposed  that  he  had  contradicted 
himself,  and  decided  differently  in  the  two  cases.  I  think  that,  upon  an 
attentive  perusal,  they  will  be  found  to  be  reconcilable." 

Of  Lord  Hale,  asserting  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  issue  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, — Lord  Eldon  says,  in 
Crowley's  case,  2  Swanst.  56. : — 

**  His  opinion  is  very  material  (regard  being  had  to  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  and  the  different  offices  which  he  filled).  He  was  appointed 
Judge  in  1653,  became  Chief  Baron  in  1660,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  in  1671,  resigned  that  office  in  February  1675-1676,  and  died  in 
December,  1676.  In  weighing  the  opinion  of  Lord  Hale,  it  becomes  us  to 
recollect  his  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  and  the  stations  he  adorned,  and  that 
he  lived  at  a  period  in  which  he  must  have  been  very  conversant  with  the. 
notions  of  the  different  Courts  of  Westminster  Hall  on  this  writ ;  at  a 
period  when  he  must  have  known  what  was  the  construction  to  be  put 
upon  the  statute  of  Car.  1.,  and  what  were  the  defects  of  the  law  before  the- 
statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Car.  2." 

Having  occasion  to  mention  Chief  Justice  Wilmot,  he  speaks 
of  him  as  "  a  great  lawyer."  —  Crowley's  case,  2  Swanst.  62. 
With  reference  to  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  a  most  eminent  Common 
Law  Judge,  he  says  (6  Ves.  333.) : — 

"  Speaking  with  all  the  veneration  and  respect  due  to  so  great  a  judicial 
character,  the  point  in  which  it  seems  to  have  failed  is,  that  he  thought  too 
confidently  that  he  understood  all  the  doctrine  of  a  Court  of  Equity.'* 

He  characterises  Lord  Alvanley  thus :  — 

"  A.  very  experienced  Judge  in  Equity :  with  reference  to  whom  I  may 
say,  his  judgments  will  be  read  and  valued,  as  producing  great  information 
and  instruction  to  those  who  may  practise  in  Courts  of  Equity  in  future 
times."— 15  Ves.  347. 

Y  6 
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The  mo6t  eminent  of  his  predeoes6<A«  iptbs  undoubtedly  Laid  - 
Hardwidce:  and  if  rivaliy  for  fame  could  have  engend^ced 
jealousy  in  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Hardwicke  would  hare  been  the 
Judge  whom  he  would  have  been  most  unwilling  to  exalt*  But 
Lord  Eidon  had  no  such  littleness.  In  one  case  he  says 
(6Ves.812.):— 

'*  He  (Lord  Hardwicke)  was  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  who  erer  sat  m 
Wettmmster  HalL*' 

Again,  6  Yes.  126.:— 

**•  There  is  the  authority  of  Lord  HBrdwicke  upon  the  point,  which 
would  weigh  down  the  most  considerable  doabt  diat  I  could  be  disposed  to 
entertain.** 

On  anolber  occasion,  in  stating  a  point  of  jurisdiction,  he 
said  (1  Wils.  Ch.  Ca.  124.)  :— 

"  I  state  that,  as  Uie  opinion  of  that  great  man  (for  such  he  was  both  as 
a'common  lawyer  and  as  a  Judge  in  Equity)  Lord  Hardwicke.*'  * 

Nor  was  he  at  all  slower  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  a  con- 
temporary. He  spoke  of  Lord  Bedesdale  (1  Dow,  348.)  as  a 
Judge— 

"  who  had  presided  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery  witii  so  much  credit  to 
himsdf  and  advantage  to  his  country,  and  who,  in  addition  to  his  know- 
ledge of  Equity,  was  as  good  a  common  lawyer  as  any  in  the  kingdom." 

And  in  another  case,  9  Ves.  54.,  he  characterises  Lord  Redes- 
dale's  book,  "  Mitford  on  Pleadings  in  Chancery,"  as  "  a  won- 
derful effort" 

So  with  reference  to  Sir  WilHam  Grant,  who,  except  the 
Lord  Chancellor  himself,  was  the  greatest  Equity  Judge  of  the 
time,  Lord  Eldon  said  in  James  v.  Dean,  11  Ves.  391. — 

"  I  feel  a  strong  inclination  of  opinion  upon  this  question  ;  but  I  shall 
not  hold  any  opinion  of  my  own  without  doubt,  when  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls  has  held  directly  the  contrary.*' 

And  again  in  Mills  v.  Farmer,  1  Meriv.  94.  -~- 

"  I  feel  that  in  differing  from  so  great  a  judge,  my  own  decision  will 
not  hereafter  possess  all  the  authority  which  might  otherwise  attach  to  it" 

But  he  did  not  allow  his  courtesy  or  candour  to  restrain  him 
from  censuring  any  practice  in  other  judges,  whether  prior  to 

♦  And  see  2  Rose,  166. 
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ftr  contemporary  with  kimBelf,  wMch  he  thought  prejudidaX  to 
dse  ^reat  interests  of  justice.  In  the  case  of  Gordon  v.  Maijm- 
baiikS)  6  Dow,  111.,  which  was  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Ixnrdfi 
Crosa  the  Scotch  Court  of  Session,  he  said,  with  reference  to  the 
q^eech  of  Lord  Mane^eld  in  1772,  on  the  appeal  of  Deas 
against  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh. 

^  I  thofught  it  my  daty,  in  the  case  of  the  Feoffees  of  Heriot*8  Hospital, 

flpeaking  of  the  case  of  Deas  (in  whidi  this  House  proceeded,  on  the  ad- 

irioe  of  a  noble  person,  of  whom  I  again  say,  that,  as  long  as  the  law  of 

Seotiand  or  of  England  exists,  his  name  will  be  pronounced  with  respect 

aosd  Teneration,  a  noble  person,  who  fsr  some  time  ezclnsiTely  nuuu^ged 

-Che  business  in  Scotch  causes  here,  which  I  do  not  think  a  happy  condition 

Off  Uiis  Honse);  in  that  case,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  say  that,  with  which, 

if  said  in  his  presence,  he  would  not  have  been  o£fended ;  always  speaking 

-with  the  respect  and  deference  due  to  so  great  and  exalted  a  character, 

tiiaty  although  his  intention  was  not  to  alarm,  I  was  so  infirm,  that  if  I  had 

been  ^one  of  the  corporation  of  Edinbngh,  I  should  have  been  alarmed. 

And  your  Lordships  will  pardon  me  if  I  take  the  liberty  again  to  say,  that 

bis  speech  is  addressed  a  great  deal  too  much  to  the  taste  and  honour  of 

parties,  instead  of  dwelling  upon  their  contracts  and  following  the  steps  of 

Uiat  correct  judicial  path,  within  which  a  judge  is  by  his  duty  confined." 

6  Dow,  111,  112 :  and  see  2  Dow,  307,  311. 

So  in  WooUey  v.  Maidment,  6  Dow,  276.,  he  observed,  that 

**  As  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  deciding  Scotch  cases,  to 
guard  against  the  influence  of  English  impressions,  so  it  was  the  duty  of 
tbe  Lords  of  Session,  in  deciding  questions  of  English  law,  to  recoUect  and 
resist  their  natural  bias  of  Scotch  Judges  to  Scotch  doctrines.  This,"  said 
he,  is  **  an  English  case  (though  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  from  the 
Scotch  Court  of  Session)  :  and  when  we  look  at  the  notes  which  we  have 
of  the  observations  and  comments  of  the  Judges,  if  we  ought,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Scotch  law,  to  recoUect  that  we  are  English  judges,  I 
▼enture  very  respectftdly  to  hint  to  them,  that,  when  they  are  dealing 
with  questions  of  English  law,  they  should  recollect  that  they  are  Scotch 
judges." 

To  Lord  Eldon's  retentive  memory.  Lord  Thurlow's  fame  is 
much  indebted.  It  is  chiefly  in  Lord  Eldon*s  judicial  remi- 
niscences of  that  great  lawyer,  that  he  is  seen  to  his  due  ad« 
vantage.  His  reported  judgments  are  for  the  most  part  very 
imperfectly  executed,  and  Lord  Eldon  may  be  said  to  have 
been  in  person  the  main  depository  of  the  law  of  Lord  Thur- 
low's  age. 

Ready  as  he  was  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  merits  of  all  other 
Judges,  he  was  singularly  modest  as  to  his  own.   It  has  akeady 
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been  observed  with  what  deference  he  treated  the  judgment  of 
Sir  William  Grant  when  his  own  was  opposed  to  it,  11  Yefl, 
891.  and  1  Meriv.  94.  Again,  when  the  Judges  to  whom  he 
had  occasion  to  refer  were  of  the  same  opinion  with  himself,  as 
in  Leigh  v,  Leigh,  where  he  had  been  assisted  bj  Mr.  Justice 
Lawrence  and  Mr.  Baron  Thompson :  — 

**  It  is  umecesaaiy,*'  said  Lord  Eldon,  **  for  me  to  attempt,  what  would 
be  of  no  use  to  the  Bar,  to  repeat,  in  terms  not  so  apt  to  express  them,  ihe. 
grounds  upon  which  my  own  opinion  is  formed.  I  shall  be  content  to  ac- 
knowledge my  obligation  to  the  learned  Jadges,  and  simply  to  state  that 
the  advice  which  I  have  received  confirms  the  opinion  I  had  npon  first 
reading  this  Bill,  and  which,  throughout  the  argument,  has  never  varied." 
— See  also  2  Bligh,  543.  690 — and  indeed  all  the  reports  of  his  judg- 
ments, passim. 

Of  his  own  ease  he  was  but  little  regardful.  In  the  great 
bankruptcy  of  Castell  and  Powell,  in  which  the  Commission  was 
brought  to  him  into  the  country  to  be  sealed,  it  became  requi- 
site, in  consequence  of  an  error  which  he  found  in  that  docu-i 
ment,  to  prepare  a  new  Commission.  Accordingly  a  new  Com- 
mission, in  due  form,  was  prepared  :  and,  as  the  necessary  steps 
for  obtaining  possession  of  the  bankrupt's  property  on  behalf  of 
the  creditors,  so  as  to  exclude  an  extent  by  the  Crown,  could 
not  be  taken  till  this  Commission  had  been  sealed,'  itVas  a  great 
object  to  get  the  sealing  without  delay.  The  instrument  arrived 
at  Encombe  in  the  middle  of  the  night :  and  the  Chancellor  got 
up  to  seal  it,  14  Ves.  87,  88.  In  cases  of  difficulty,  he  would 
himself  draft  the  reference  to  the  Master,  16  Ves.  13.,  or  the 
minutes  of  the  order  or  decree,  17  Ves.  293. 

He  was  little,  if  at  all,  influenced,  in  the  distribution  of  his 
patronage,  by  political  considerations.  The  solicitations  of  the 
Royal  Family  were  his  chief  embarrassment.  In  particular, 
those  of  Queen  Charlotte,  the  consort  of  King  Greorge  HI., 
were  so  frequent,  as  to  entrench  materially  on  his  powei"  of 
sejving  his  private  friends.  Still  there  were  few,  at  aU  entitled 
to  his  gratitude  or  affection,  on  whom,  or  on  whose  families, 
he  did  not  find  means,  in  his  five  and  twenty  years  of  power,  to 
bestow  some  favour  at  least  equal  to  their  claims :  and  in  many 
other  instances,  where  no  such  claim  existed^  he  allowed  himself 
the  pleasure  of  indulging  a  kindly  feeling  towards  worthy  per- 
sons, who  had  no  interest  with  him  but  that  of  their  necessities. 
He  was  careful,  however,  to  avoid  committing  himself  by  pro; 
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The  letter  which  follow?  is  a  specimen  of  his  cautious 
but  courteous  answers  to  applications  for  Church  preferment : — > 

«  Sir, 
^  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  yonr  letter  respecting  the  living  of 
,  I  trust  that  you  will  not  impute  it  to  disrespect,  that  I  do  not  express 
at  present  any  intention  as  to  the  disposal  of  it,  except  in  saying  that  no 
person  can  more  strongly  feel  the  necessity  of  placing,  in  these  times,  most 
exemplary  clergymen  in  the  Crown's  benefices.  I  have  never  allowed 
myself  to  express  an  iotention  by  whom  I  should  fiU  up  any  living  not 
actually  vacant  —  the  tenure,  by  which  I  hold  office,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  acting  upon  any  other  rule  than  that  of  forbearing  to  intimate  any  pur* 
pose  with  respect  to  benefices  not  vacant,  appearing  to  me  to  be  such,  as 
to  justify  my  refraining  from  so  doing.  Lord  Sidmouth,  in  consequence 
of  your  letter  to  him,  spoke  to  me  upon  the  subject,  and  I  think,  when  you 
may  happen  to  see  him,  he  wiU  explain  to  you  the  reasons  of  this  conduct, 
and  I  trust  it  will  not  appear  inconsistent  with  the  respect,  with  which  I 
am,  Sir,  Your  obedient  Servant, 

♦*  Eldon.'' 

It  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  truly,  that,  in  his  distribution 
of  C}iurch  livings,  he  gave  too  litUe  to  eminent  ability  and 
learning  ;  yet,  in  the  list  of  those  who  were  indebted  to  him  for 
such  preferment,  are  found,  among  other  distinguished  names, 
those  of  Maurice,  the  author  of  the  "  Indian  Antiquities,"  —  of 
Benson,  late  Master  of  t^  Temple,  -rP^^  of  Phillpotts,  Bishojp  / 
pf  Exeter,  j^*^  mV'  "T."*/.^-  ;//  *.         ^       .'     '  r  /   t-:  :       .JT 

His  Commissionerships  of  Bankrupts,  much  solicited  for  bar- 
risters of  great  family  interest,  were  often  refused  to  such  can- 
didates, in  order  that  they  might  be  bestowed  upon  those 
working  lawyers  who  had  contributed  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Bankrupt  law,  by  their  useful  publications  respecting  it. 

His  higher  appointments  in  the  legal  profession,  those  of 
Judges  and  Masters  in  Chancery,  have,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, been  fully  approved  both  by  the  Bar  and  by  the  public. 
He  was  much  edive  to  his  responsibility  in  these  judicial  appoint- 
ments. It  has  abeady  been  seen  how  far  he  carried  his  resist- 
ance to  Greorge  IV.,  on  the  subject  of  the  Mastership  in  Chan- 
cery for  Mr.  Jekyll :  and  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  the 
Ck)mmon  Law  Judges,  he  was  quite  inflexible.  "  On  one  occa- 
sion," said  he  to  Mr.  Farrer,  "  of  a  vacancy  on  the  Bench,  by 
the  death  of  one  of  the  Puisne  Judges,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
that  day  took  upon  himself  to  recommend  a  certain  gentleman  tp 
the  King,  as  a  very  fit  person  to  fill  that  vacancy :  —  and  finding 
there  was  a  disposition  in  the  King  to  take  that  recommenda? 
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tion,  I  very  respectfully  urged^  that  it  was  on  the  Fesponsil»% 
<tf  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  these  Judges  were  appointed,  and 
that  I  should  not  consider  myself  worthy  of  holding  the  Great 
Seal,  if  I  permitted  the  advice  of  any  other  man  to  be  taken,— 
at  the  same  time  tendering  my  resignation.  The  Minister  gav« 
way,  and  the  gentleman  I  recommended  was  appointed." 

Lord  Eldon  has  been  accused  of  jealously  impeding  or  diS'* 
countenancing  the  advancement  of  rival  Judges  to  the  peerage. 
There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  such  a  chaise.  Of  the  two 
Chancellors  for  Ireland,  appointed  in  Lord  Eldon's  time,  eaudk 
was  enobled  upon  that  appointment.  Of  the  Equity  Judges  in 
England  under  Lord  £ldon*s  admioistration  of  the  Court,  only 
one,  Sir  William  Grant,  could  have  been  considered  as  havii^ 
any  claim  to  the  peerage ;  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  desired 
it.  Li  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  TCing*s  Bench,  there 
occurred  during  Lord  Eldon's  chancellorship  only  one  vacancy; 
and  it  will  have  been  perceived,  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Lord 
Kenyon,  dated  14th  Nov.  1818,  that  Sir  C.  Abbott,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  that  office,  did  not  think  it  expedient,  with  the  mode- 
rate fortune  he  had  then  realised,  to  accept  a  title  of  nobility. 
It  had  not  been  the  prevailing  usage  to  confer  it  upon  the  chiefs 
of  the  Common  Fleas,  and  still  less  of  the  Exchequer,  except 
when  there  were  special  claims,  and  fortime  adequate  to  the 
rank.  And  yet,  in  Lord  Eld(m's  time,  such  a  patent  was  given 
to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Conunon  Pleas,  Sir  Robert  Giffi^rd, 
afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls  ;  and  if  any  blame  could  justly 
attach  to  Lord  Eldon  with  respect  to  this  peerage,  which,  as 
already  shown,  originated  altogether  with  Lord  Liverpool,  it 
would  not  be  the  blame  of  having  discouraged,  but  rather  of 
having  forborne  to  discourage  it. 

It  has  even  been  imputed  to  Lord  Eldon,  that  from  profes- 
sional jealousy,  he  was  careful  to  admit  into  the  law  offices  of 
the  Crown  those  men  only  whose  mediocrity  insured  the  supre- 
macy of  his  own  reputation.  The  inventors  and  distributors 
of  this  imputation  are  probably  not  aware,  that  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  was  appointed  Solicitor  General  under  Lord  Eldon. 

Akin  to  these  charges  is  another,  more  often,  and  perhaps 
more  fairly  urged,  that  he  was  too  parsimonious  of  promotion 
at  the  Bar.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Brougham,  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  delay  was  not  with  the  Chancellor ;  but  Mr. 
Scarlett  and  other  eminent  men,  among  whom  even  his  fiiend 
Mr.  Wetherell  was  not  made  an  exception,  complained  with 
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godd  ground  that  their  advancement  was  unreSaso^aablj  deierred. 
His  postponements  were  probably  the  result  of  that  "  cuncta- 
tive  "  habit  which  he  acknowledged  in  himself^  and  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  he  found,  to  decide,  amcmg  a  great  body  of  candi- 
dates, whom  he  might  fitly  select  with  least  damage  or  offence 
to  those  whom  he  might  exclude^  To  some,  no  doubt,  the  delay 
was  extremely  injurious ;  because  when  a  Chancery  Barrister 
lias  arrived  at  such  a  point  of  eminence  that  he  is  confidently 
considered  to  be  on  the  point  of  obtaining  the  rank  and  prece- 
dence of  a  silk  gown,  which  removes  him  from  his  junior  prac- 
tice (the  preparation  of  the  pleadings,)  those  solicitors,  his  clients, 
who  have  pleadings  to  be  drawn,  are  apt,  from  an  apprehension 
that  he  may  not  continue  his  services  through  the  suit  in  hi0 
junior  capacity,  to  lay  their  papers  before  other  Counsel  less 
advanced  ;  and  thus  he  loses  his  <^d  ground,  without  being  al<* 
lowed  to  plant  his  foot  upon  the  new.  Perhaps,  however,  even 
the  delay  itself  was  hardly  so  mischievous  as  the  consequence 
which  followed,  not  necessarily  indeed,  but  yet  very  naturally, 
from  it  —  that  when,  at  last,  the  Chancellor  did  make  up  his 
mind  to  create  what  is  called  '^^  a  batch  of  silk  gowns,"  he  found 
himself  obliged,  from  the  intermediate  accumulation  of  claims, 
to  constitute  so  many,  that  a  few  more  or  less  appeared  hardly  a 
matter  of  moment.  Amidst  the  flood  of  candidates  thus  poured 
in,  but  a  few  were  able  to  secure  business  enough  for  a  fair 
trial ;  and  the  Inner  Bar  was  swamped,  by  an  influx  of  numbers 
which,  if  the  stream  had  been  more  gradual,  might  not  impossibly 
liave  been  absorbed.  The  fashion  of  making  King's  Counsel  in 
great  batches  has  indeed  been  productive  of  serious  evil,  in  all 
ways.  It  has  transferred  that  which  ought  to  be  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown  to  the  hands  of  the  Solicitors,  and,  through  the 
competition  of  numbers  within  the  Bar,  has  tended  to  divest  the 
leading  Counsel  of  that  control  which  they  ought  always  to  have 
power  as  well  as  disposition  to  exercise  over  the  tempers  and 
appetites  of  keen  practitioners.  It  has  lowered  the  value  and 
character  of  prc^essional  honours  by  the  wide  distribution  of 
them.  And  by  forcing  a  premature  emulation  for  rank,  it  has 
given  a  false  stimulus  to  much  ability  and  learning,  which  would 
have  worked  more  safely  and  more  usefully  to  the  community, 
if  left  to  a  slower  development.  On  several  of  these  brevets,  it 
would  probably  have  been  better  even  for  the  candidates  them- 
selves (to]say  nothing  of  the  general  credit  of  the  Bar),  that  only 
one  in  three  or  four  of  th^n  should  have  been  singled  out,  on 
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dmost  any  principle  not  inyolving  actual  injustice,  than  that 
80  many  should  have  been  condemned  to  obtain  their  requests* 
They  have  but  helped  to  illustrate  the  position  of  Juvenal, 

nocitura  toad,  nocitura  petuntor 

BliUtil 

The  Bar  was  considered  by  Lord  Eldon  to  have  partaken  the 
advance  which  all  other  classes  of  society  have  made  during  the 
present  century  :  and  his  demeanour  toward  them  corresponded 
with  this  favourable  opinion.  Speaking,  on  one  occasion,  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  10  Yes.  342.,  Lord  Eldon  said  :  — 

**  He  was  andonbtodly  a  very  great  lawyer ;  with  reference  to  his  know- 
ledge, both  of  Common  Law  and  Equity,  perhaps  much  more  eminent  than 
the  counsel  of  that  day,  great  as  they  were,  are  in  comparison  with  thoee 
of  the  present  time  ;  for  it  has  frequently  struck  me,  that  the  d|8cns^on  at 
the  Bar  at  that  period  was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  the  present  time.*^ 

In  fact,  the  increase  of  competition  produced  by  the  spread  of 
education,  has  in  this,  as  in  all  other  pursuits,  from  school  and 
college  forward,  induced  a  higher  bidding  for  the  prizes  of  life 
than  was  sufficient  when  the  rivals  in  each  walk  wer^  less  nu- 
merous and  consequently  less  anxious  and  less  industrious.  In 
the  last  century,  a  little  law  and  a  grave  aspect  would  go  a  great 
way  at  the  Bar :  but  in  later  times,  unless  where  there  has  ex- 
isted a  powerful  connection  among  solicitors  to  force  its  pos- 
sessor into  practice,  men  have  seldom  owed  their  prosperity  t«  any 
thing  short  of  the  severest  toil.  Li  the  state  which  the  pro- 
fession has  now  reached,  the  only  resource  of  unassisted  men, 
resolved  upon  success,  is  to  compel  a  preference,  by  paying  as 
the  consideration  for  it  an  amount  of  labour  to  which  the  spirit 
or  the  strength  of  their  competitors  is  unequal.  After  a  while, 
the  arguments  of  such  men  begin  to  attract  notice  for  the  su- 
perior reflection  and  diligence  betokened  in  them;  until,  al- 
though by  slow  degrees  and  after  many  disappointments,  they 
obtain,  in  the  higher  descriptions  of  business,  a  lead  and  com- 
mand which  mere  connection  can  never  bestow,  and  which  re- 
acts, by  example,  to  elevate  the  general  habit  of  the  Bar,  its 
tone,  and  its  reputation. 

That  kindness  to  Counsel,  of  which  Mr.  Farrer's  letter  of  9th 
March  1824  contains  so  pleasing  an  acknowledgment,  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  public  eulogium  in  the  House  of  Commons,  from 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  observed  *, 

*  7th  June  1825. 
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-  '**  That  in  the  amiability  of  his  habits,  and  in  his  courteous  manner  in  all 
public  business,  Lord  Eldon  far  surpassed  every  other  judge,  from  the 
liighest  to  the  lowest,  that  he  had  ever  seen.*' 

In  his  earlier  years,  he  had  not  been  without  some  little  of 
the  irritability  of  juvenile  eagerness  natural  to  a  profession  in 
"which  competition  is  so  active.  "  I  remember,"  said  he,  "  the 
case  of  Deering  v.  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea.  I  argued  it,  and 
very  angry  I  was  with  the  decision  ;  but  I  lived  long  enough  to 
find  out  that  one  may  be  very  angry  and  very  wrong."  (Buck, 
556.) 

Mr.  Farrer  gives  an  instance  of  Lord  Eldon's  good  nature  as 
evinced  to  old  Mr.  Hall,  a  learned  and  uncouth  Barrister,  who 
had  great  practice  in  Chancery  some  five  and  thirty  years  ago, 
^^  One  day,  in  Lincoln's  Lin,  he  was  making  the  speech  of  a 

*  laudator  temporis  acti,'  and  wound  up  with  a  querulous  sort  of 
peroration  —  *  But  now,  my  Lord,  I  find  that  I  know  no  law.* 

*  Mr.  Hall,'  said  Lord  Eldon,  *  if  you  now  know  no  law,  I  can 
say  of  my  own  knowledge  that  you  have  forgot  a  great  deal 
since  I  sat  in  those  rows  in  which  you  now  sit.'  Old  Hall's 
broad  face,"  says  Mr.  Farrer,  "  spread  wider  and  wider,  and  his 
eyes  became  full  of  morning  dew :  and,  attempting  to  say  some« 
thing  in  reply,  he  abruptly  sat  down  without  being  able  to  finish 
the  sentence." 

"  When  I  was  very  young  at  the  bar,"  adds  Mr.  Farrer,  "  a 
junior  Barrister  applied  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  put  off  some 
case,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  going  the  Circuit.  — '  Is  any 
gentleman  with  you?'  said  Lord  Eldon.      ^  Mr.  is  my 

leader.'  —  *  We  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  your  assistance,'  re- 
joined Lord  Eldon,  *  but  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  in  your 
absence. ' " 

Perhaps  Lord  Eldon's  courtesy  was  owing,  not  more  to  the 
gentleness  of  his  temper,  than  to  the  vigour  of  his  capacity. 
Iijferior  Judges,  conscious  of  weakness,  have  but  too  oftei^ 
fallen  into  a  habit  of  leaning  upon  some  eminent  leader,  whom 
they  have  found  it  safer  to  indulge  than  to  contradict ;  and  the 
result  has  been  not  only  very  disadvantageous  to  the  younger 
practitioners,  who  may  have  happened  to  be  opposed  to  the 
favourite,  but  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  justice,  which 
are  obviously  quite  as  much  damaged  in  any  cause  by  a  Judge's 
partiality  to  one  of  the  counsel,  as  to  one  of  the  parties.  But 
Lord  Eldon  was  too  secure  in  his  own  strength  to  slide  into  this 
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▼ice.  The  junior,  who  had  that  morning  put  on  his  gown  fot 
the  first  time,  was  sure  of  an  eqaal  liearing  with  the  BomiQj  or 
the  Sugden  of  the  time.  Lord  Eldon  considered  what,  not 
whose,  the  argument  might  be.  Thus,  observes  the  Law 
Magazinet,— 

^  By  the  great  ]ii^]<Mity  of  the  Bar,  notwithstanding  his  niggardly  dis* 
tribution  of  honours,  though  he  eren  kept  back  some  eminent  and  deserving 
lawyers  from  the  rank  of  King's  Ckninsel,  to  which  their  standing  entitled 
them,  Lord  Eldon  is  held  in  affectionate  remembrance,  for  that  mixture  <tf 
suavity  and  firmness-^  the  mild  and  kindly  spirit,  yet  dignified  address,  of 
which  Lord  Chesterfield  inculcated  the  diligent  study,  but  which  he  had 
by  nature. 

*****  * 

*'  Upon  those  unhappy  persons,  the  afflicted  in  mind,  body,  or  estate, 
Who  sometimes  broke  through  the  tranmiels  of  Chancery  etiquette  to  make 
tiieir  grievances  known  in  person,  his  singtdar  kindness  of  maaner  acted 
with  die  force  of  a  spelL  However  iiregnlar  the  implication,  or  howevet 
unbecomingly  pertinacious  the  aj^licant.  Lord  Eldon  listened  with  most 
patieat  attention,  until  the  ol^ject  was  discovered,  and  then  advised  with 
gentleness,  or  softened  refusal  by  complacency.'* 

Sir  Watkin  Lewes,  an  aged  Alderman  of  London,  who  in  his 
youth  had  been  at  the  Bar,  appeared  in  the  Chancellor's  Court 
to  conduct  a  cause  of  his  own,  and  took  a  very  erroneous  view 
of  the  htw  as  applicable  to  it.  **  I  am  afraid.  Sir  Watkin,^  said 
Lord  £ldon,  '^  that  either  you  or  I  must  have  forgotten  the  law 
of  our  early  days."  —  "  Your  Lordship  may,"  said  the  <Ad  citi- 
zen; ^I  have  not."  The  Chancellor  took  the  answer  in  good 
part,  and  allowed  the  veteran  to  finish  in  peace. 

Mr.  Howden,  the  Irish  historian,  addressing  him  once  from 
the  Bar,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  permitted  himself  to 
utter  some  expression  implying  that  Lord  Mdon  was  acting 
partially.  <<  Perhaps,"  said  Sir  Samuel  Bonully,  when  it  came 
to  his  turn  to  speak,  ^^  it  may  be  difficult  wholly  to  gainsay  Uat 
imputation ;  for  if  justice  had  been  administered  in  strictness 
the  learned  Counsel  would  by  this  time  be  half  way  down  to 
the  Fleet"  In  the  instance  of  Mr.  Plowden,  there  were  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  of  a  personal  nature,  for  which  Lord 
Eldon  made  compassionate  allowance.  But  with  all  his  fer* 
bearance,  says  the  Law  Magazine  X,  — 

^<  He  k^t  his  Court  in  perfect  subjection.  We  reooUect  a  case,  which 
had  stood  so  long  in  the  paper  that  every  one  had  forgotten  its  circam- 

t  No.  XLII.  J  Ibid. 
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stances*  When  ^e-  Chancellor  had  finished  giving  judgment,  <  I  know  I 
TFas  in  this  case,'  said  Mr.  Heald;  'but  whether  judgment  is  for  me  or 
against  me,  I  hare  not  at  this  distance  of  time  the  most  remote  concep- 
tion.' <  I  have  a  glimmerisg  notion  that  it  is  for  me,*  answered  Mr.Home» 
Tbeir  chief  instmitly  stopped  further  discussion,  by  desiring,  in  a  tone  of 
gncve  rebuke,  that  counsel  would  not  make  him  the  subject  of  their  6b* 
s^rvatioBs,  They  yielded  at  once  to  a  demeanour  which  softened  the 
i;oug^es8  of  Bell*,  and  subdued  the  despotic  and  domineering  temper  of 
Homilly.  Though  meeting  the  solicitors  of  his  Court  almost  as  equals 
in  his  private  room,  Lord  Eldon  would  giro  a  check  to  any  undue 
Huniliarities.    He  had  been  chatting  f^uniliarly  with  an  attorney.    *  You 

nerer  gave  me  a  brief,  Mr.  L ,  how  was  tluit  ?  *    '  Yes,  I  did,'  said  Ui^ 

f^ntleman  sturdily.  '  Nay,  nay,  I  am  satisfied  of  the  contrary,'  rejoined 
the  Chancellor,  'my  recollection  on  such  a  point  must  be  the  better  of  the 
two.'  But  when  he  proceeded  to  express  an  opinion  adverse  to  the 
attorney's  case,  and  the  latter  exclaimed  with  too  much  bluntness,  *  Your 
liordship  is  decidedly  wrong ;  I  will  have  your  decision  reversed  in  the 

Lords.'    *  Perhaps,  Mr.  L *  said  the  Chsaicellor,  rising,  *  you  had  better 

take  that  chair,  and  pronounce  judgment  there.' " 

The  following  passage  is  £rom  the  life  of  Mr.  Wilber^r 
force  t :  — 

''  One  of  the  most  remarkable  thu;^  about  Romilly  was,  that  though  he 
had  such  an  immense  quantity  of  business,  he  always  seemed  an  idle  man. 
If  you  had  not  known  who  andi  what  he  was,  you  would  have  said,  *  he  is  a 
remarkably  gentlemanlike  pleasant  man :  I  suppose,  poor  fellow,  he  has  no 
business  ;'  for  he  would  stand  at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  chat  with  you, 
and  talk  over  the  last  novel,  with  which  he  was  as  well  acquainted  as  if  he 
had  nothing  else  to  think  about  Once  indeed  I  remember  coming  to 
speak  with  him  in  court,  and  seeing  him  looked  fiigged,  and  with  an 
immense  pile  of  papers  befove  him.  This  was  at  a  time  when  Lord  Eldon 
bad  been  reproached  for  ha^g  left  business  undischarged,  and  had  de* 
dared  that  he  would  get  through  all  arrears  by  sitting  on  until  the  business 
was  done.  As  I  went  up  to  Romilly,  old  Eldon  saw  me,  and  beckoned  to 
me  with  as  much  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  as  possible.  When  I  was  alone 
with  Romilly,  and  asked  him  how  he  was,  he  answered,  *  I  am  worn  to 
death ;  here  have  we  been,  sitting  on  in  the  vacation,  fh>m  nine  in  the 
morning  until  four,  and  wh^n  we  leave  this  place  I  have  to  read  through 
all  my  papers  to  be  ready  for  to-morrow  morning ;  but  the  most  extraordi- 
nary part  of  all  is,  that  Eldon*  who  has  not  only  mine,  but  all  the  other 
bosioess  to  go  through,  is  just  as  cheerful  and  untired  as  ever.' " 

From  these  various  details  of  the  judicial  faculties,  habits, 
principles,  and  practice  of  Lord  Chaucellor  Eldon,  the  reader 

*  Bell's  roughness  was  only  in  his  voice  and  provincial  dialect  He 
was  always  respectful  to  the  Court,  and  always  kind  to  his  bretturen  at  the 
bar. 

t  YoL  V.  p.  341. 
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will  have  been  enabled  to  draw  his  own  eonclnsions.  Thofi(e  poli- 
tical opponents  of  this  eminent  man,  who  ventured  to  attack  him 
openly,  were  never  unwise  enough  —  whatever  course  may  have 
been  taken  by  anonymous  assailants — to  damage  their  personal 
credit,  by  denying  or  depreciating  his  great  qualifications.  They 
exaggerated  his  habits  of  delay,  and  they  charged  upon  him  the 
blame  of  grievances  with  which  he  had  no  connection  ;  but  they 
never  ventured  to  impeach  his  vast  ability  or  his  deep  learning, 
any  more  than  his  high  integrity.  A  fair  specimen  of  the  many 
testimonials  thus  afforded,  will  be  found  in  the  speech  made  on 
the  5th  of  June  1823,  by  Mr.  Abercromby,  who  was  then  a 
practising  Counsel  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  well  as  a 
leading  member  of  the  Whig  opposition.  He  expresses  his  be- 
lief that  — 

no  man  could  be  more  conscientiously  inclined  to  give  a  correct  judgment, 
than  Lord  Eldon :  and  declared  himself  willing  to  admit  that  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  was  an  individual  gifted  with  the  most  extraordinary  acute- 
ness  of  intellect  —  that^he  possessed  a  most  profound  knowledge  of  law— 
that  he  enjoyed  a  most  astonishing  memory — and  that  he  was  endowed 
with  a  surprisingly  correct  and  discriminating  judgment. 

Such  acknowledgments  (and  they  are  frequent  in  the  debates 
from  1823  to  1827)  take  away  from  his  defenders  all  necessity, 
nay  almost  all  excuse,  for  indulging  in  the  details  of  panegyric. 
He  can  have  no  more  complete  and  satisfactory  voucher,  than 
the  reluctant  candour  of  his  adversaries. 

But  it  is  not  alone  upon  contemporary  testimonials  that  his 
judicial  fame  will  rest.  The  usefulness  of  a  judge  does  not 
cease  with  his  employment:  his  judgments  survive  to  suc- 
ceeding times,  as  lights  and  landmarks ;  and  with  them  his  re- 
putation endures.  By  such  remains  the  lawyers  of  future  days 
will  form  their  estimate  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  They  will 
feel  and  acknowledge  his  power,  not  mdrely  in  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  his  labours,  but  in  their  quality  and  value : — in  the 
learning  with  which  his  judgments  are  imbued — in  the  patience 
wherewith  the  collateral  and  incidental  considerations  (which, 
however  material  to  the  suit,  so  often  deter  or  mislead  inferior 
Judges  by  their  perplexity)  are  all,  in  his  hands^  proportioned 
to  their  just  importance  in  the  case,  and  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  general  result: — nay,  further,  in  the  practical  illustration 
which  he  has  left  for  the  guidance  of  future  Chancellors,  and 
the  good  of  future  suitors,  that  the  Judge  who  combines  the 
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most  profound  knowledge  of  the  law  with,  the  most  perspi- 
G^ioTi3  apprehension  of  the  facts,  may  afford  to  exercise  the 
most  anxious  caution  in  disposing  of  the  rights  and  fortunes  of 
mankind*  These  are  the  moral,  and  strong,  and  sure  grounds, 
on  which  the  judicial  fame  of  Lord  Eldon  will  stand  with  the 
generations  that  are  to  come:  on  these  his  monument  is 
founded,  and  by  these  his  memory  will  live. 


n. 

.  His  private  life  was,  for  the  most  part,  amiable  as  well  as 
just«  The  foregoing  pages  have  shown  him,  as  he  lived,  an 
affectionate  and  dutiful  son,  a  true  and  tender  husband,  a  kind 
and  liberal  father,  and  a  cordial  and  grateful  friend.  He  some- 
times gave  way  to  momentary  impetuosity ;  but  he  was  habi- 
tually indulgent  to,  and  proportionally  beloved  by,  all  around 
him.:  and  the  only  occasions  in  which  he  manifested  any  long- 
enduring  displeasure,  were  when  obedience  or  attention  was 
withheld  from  him  by  persons  from  whom  he  considered  him- 
self entitled  to  such  observances*  Such  a  feeling  evinced  itself 
rather  indefensibly  with  respect  to  the  two  ladies  of  his  family 
who  contravened  his  wishes  in  their  marriage.  In  the  case  of 
}iis  son's  widow,  he  had  neither  right  nor  reason  to  object  at 
all :  and  in  that  of  his  own  daughter,  though  his  title  to  inter- 
pose may  have  been  stronger  than  in  the  other  instance,  the 
degree  and  duration  of  his  estrangement  were  excessive,  and 
especially  unsuitable  in  him  who  had  himself  been  party  to  a 
like  offence.  But,  with  the  exception  of  these  instances,  and  of 
something  like  fractiousness  toward  the  period  of  his  final 
decay,  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  his  private  history  which 
«ould  give  a  pretext  for  censure. 

•  He  has,  indeed,  been  accused  of  a  narrow  and  unbecoming 
economy ;  and  it  is  true  that  his  style  of  living  was  deficient  in 
the  splendour  and  hospitality  which  are  expected  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England.  But  the  defect  was  not  in  Lord  Eldon 
himself.  His  lady,  in  the  early  days  of  their  union,  when  their 
very  scanty  means  made  it  necessary  to  observe  a  rigid  par- 
simony, had  acquired  close  and  retired  habits,  which  were  not 
expanded  by  the  progress  of  their  fortunes.  She  had  a  distaste 
for  visiting,  and  for  most  kinds  of  amusement ;  her  sole  plea- 
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sures  were  those  of  ker  home.  Her  devottoii:  t»  her  hitshsiii 
oontmued  unabated  in  adTandng  j^ears  ;  and  his  boimUess  a- 
du]genee  to  her  lefk  all  her  pecitlwrities  mu^iecked.  Ti» 
wicked  wits  of  the  law  used  to  satirise  their  housek^i^niig^; 
eTon  the  stem  Romi^y  had  hi»  jest,  which  he  put  inta  a  pn>- 
lesnonal  form.  At  a  time  when  tibere  was  great  complsdstof 
delaj  in  the  Chancellor's  Court,  Sir  Thomas  Phimery  thQ  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  gave  a  series  of  dinners.  ^^  Very  right,"  said  So- 
millj,  ^*he  is  clearing  awaj  the  Chancellor's  arrears." — This 
close  principle  of  administration,  however,  had  no  plaee  bejoiid 
the  affairs  of  the  household.  The  management  of  Lord  £2don's 
estates,  both  in  Durham  and  in  Dorsetshire,  was  regulated  hj 
himself,  and  conducted  on  an  ample  and  liberal  -scale  with  re- 
fereskGO  to  the  tenantry  and  to  the  poor;  and  his  domestic 
arrangements,  too,  from  the  period  of  his  lady's  dea;^  weie 
such  as  befitted  his  great  fortune  and  high  station. 

At  all  seasons  of  his  life,  after  he  had  once  attaii^d  a  eomr 
petenoe,  his  private  bounties  were  laige  and  frequent.  The 
applications  to  him  for  pecuniary  assistance  were,  as  always 
happens  to  eminent  men,  a  great  deal  more  numerous  than  it 
was  reasonable,  or  indeed  possible,  that  he  should  grant.  ^I 
have  received  letters  from  strangers,"  says  he,  in  his  Anecdote 
Book,  ^  asking  relief  upon  every  possible  ground.  One  man, 
from  a  prison,  candidly  stated  that  he  had  behaved  se  esees- 
sively  ill,  that  nobody  who  knew  him,  and  none  of  his  relations, 
would  assist  him;  and  therefore  he  hoped  that  I  would."  — 
When  the  case  was  one  which  he  considered  as  raiabg  no  claim 
up(Hi  his  benevolence,  he  would  answer  decidedly,  but  very 
kindly.     The  following  is  <me  of  his  letters  of  refusal :  — ^ 

"  Sir, 
**  It  is  painful  to  return  an  unfavourable  answer  to  your  last  letter. 
I  cannot,  however,  consistently  with  what  are  my  duties  to  many^  many      ' 
other  persons,  who  have  very  strong  claima  upon  me,  and  more  than  I  caa 
saJdsfy  as  I  ought,  lead  yoa  to  expect  that  I  can  coniply  with  what  I  on-      I 
derstand  is  proposed  by  your  letter. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  ohecUent  Servant,  i 

"  Eldon." 

The  late  Mr.  Pensam,  who  was  for  many  years  his  Secretary 

of  Buikrupts,  often  acted  as  his  almoner.     The  following  is  the  ' 

general  account  which  that  gentleman  gave  of  his  deceased  i 

patron's  unostentatious  and  substantial  charily^  in  a  paper  ' 

written  for  the  information  of  the  present  Earl.  1 
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**  The  Earl  of  Eldon  contributed,  by  donation,  to  many  of 
tlie  deemosynary  and  other  public  institutions^ — not  to  the 
unnufd  collections.  His  private  donations  were  of  considerable 
amount — in  some  instances,  often  and  long  repeated  to  the 
4uune  ol^ect — particularly  to  the  decayed  of  the  legal  profesi^on 
and  clergy;  but  not,  to  my  knowledge,  in  any  case  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  subscriptions,  or  permitting  his 
name  to  be  entered  in  any  sudi,  or  ever  inquiring  what  others 
contributed.  He  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  be  the  guide 
tOy  or  to  influence  others ;  nor  was  he  regulated  or  influenced 
by  what  others  did.  Neither  in  these  transactions,  nor  in  any 
of  the  aicts  of  his  life,  did  he  seek  publicity,  show,  popularity,  or 
ost^itation.  la  more  than  forty  years'  means  of  observation,  it 
never  occurred,  that  the  consideration  of  expense  was,  in, a 
single  instance,  suffered  to  impede  the  attainment  of  any  object, 
or  the  adoption  of  any  measure,  that  could  be  reasonably 
deemed  useful  in  the  probable  results." 

Liberality,  as  he  himself  had  occasion,  in  the  construction  of 
a  will,  judicially  to  declare*,  may  evince  itself  in  more  ways 
than  those  commonly  called  charitable.  Mr,  Pensam  relates,  in 
a  letter  to  tlie  present  earl,  that,  independently  of  private  bene- 
volence, and  donations  to  public  institutions,  and  exclusively  of 
the  contribution  of  2500^.  per  annum  to  the  Vi«e-Chancellor's 
salary,  under  the  statute  introduced  with  his  concurrence  for  the 
constitution  of  such  an  officer,  there  were  sums  voluntarily 
given  or  remitted  by  Lord  Eldon  out  of  his  judicial  income,  on 
official  and  pvhUc  accounts,  amounting  in  the  course  of  his 
Chancellorship,  to  nearly  30,000?."|"  One  branch  of  them  is  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Pensam  to  have  originated  thus :  '^  The  emolu- 
ments of  the  persons  employed  in  the  Bankrupt  Office  consisted 
partly  of  fees,  authorised,  before  Lord  Eldon's  time,  to  be  taken 
by  them  when  called  upon  to  transact  business  on  any  of  the 
holidays  which  had  been  usually^  till  that  time,  kept  at  the 
Bank  and  other  public  offices,  and  immemorially  at  the  Bank- 
rupt Office.  Lord  Eldon  ordered,  in  the  first  place,  that  no 
holiday  should  be  kept,  except  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday, 
and  the  former  hours  of  business  daily  be  extended ;  and  strictly 
that  no  gratuities  or  perquisites  of  any  kind,  or  on  any  account, 
for  accommodation,  or  otherwise,  should  be  taken  or  accepted. 

♦  Morice  r.  Bishop  of  Durham,  10  Ves.  541,  2,  3. 
t  See  letter  of  March  I3th,  1832. 
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Bat  as  it  might  be  considered   reasonable  that  the  fanhsar 
salaries  of  the  persons  so  employed  should  be  increased  to  such      | 
an  amount  as  to  be  sufficient  remimeration  for  their  respective      I 
situations  and  services  and  the  degree  of  trust  with  which  fhey      ' 
were  to  be  severallj  charged,  his  Lordship  directed  that  sudi 
salaries  should  be  fixed,  and  increased  to  the  most  Hberat 
amount  that  could  be  suggested  as  consistent  with  propriety, 
and  €U  his  expense  ;  and  as  a  fund  for  that  purpose,  he  directed 
a  portion  of  those  fees  to  be  applied,  which,  for  as  long  a  period^ 
as  could  be  traced,  had  been  accounted  for  to  former  Chan-r 
cellors,  and  considered  a  material  part  of  their  official  emolu* 
ments.** 

An  anecdote  is  current  of  his  having  purchased  the  library  of 
an  eminent  lawyer  then  in  difficulties,  and  returned  it  entire  as* 
a  present  to  the  owner ;  but  this  particular  example  was  denied' 
by  Mr.  Pensam.  j 

Mr.  Belt,  a  gentleman  of  the  Chancery  Bar,   happened  to* 
mention,  in  Lord  Eldon's  hearing,  that  he  had  prepared,  with 
great  labour,  some  Notes  on  the  Reports  of  the  Elder  Vesey.  — 
*^  You  should  publish  them,"  said  the  Chancellor.    "  My  Lord,*'      j 
replied  Mr.  Belt,  "  I  have  offered  them  to  the  booksellers ;  but- 
they  wiU  not  take  the  risk  of  the  printing,  and  I  cannot  afford  it 
myself."      "  The  Notes  ought  not  to  be  lost,"  rejoined  Lord 
Eldon :  "  let  me  know  what  the  printing  would  cost.**    On      I 
learning  the  probable  expense,  which  was  estimated  at  200/1,      ' 
Lord  Eldon  sent  Mr.  Belt  a  check  for  that  amount.     The  work 
was  successful ;  and  when  it  had  repaid  its  expenses,  Mr.  Belt* 
came  to  Lord  Eldon,  and  proposed  to  repay  him  the  200/.  "  Na- 
no,  Mr.  Belt,"  said  the   Chancellor :    "  I  wish  to  have  th^ 
pleasure  of  making  your  work  a  present  to  the  profession."* 

Another  instance  of  Lord  Eldon's  liberality  was  related  in  the 
Times  of  the  18th  of  Jan.  1838,  within  a  week  after  his  death. 
One  day,  while  he  was  Chancellor,  he  took  a  hackney  coach  to 
convey  him  from  some  place  where  he  had  been  transacting 
business,  to  his  own  residence ;  and,  having  a  pressing  appoint- 
ment, he  alighted  hastily  from  the  vehicle,  leaving  papers  of 
value  behind  him.  Some  hours  after,  the  driver  discovered  the 
packages,  ^nd  took  them  to  Hamilton  iPlace  ;  when  his  Lordship 
desired  to  see  the  coachman,  and,  after  a  short  interview,  told 
him  to  call  again.     The  man  called  a  few  days  afterwards,  and 

•  See  an  example  of  his  munificence  to  an  old  attorney,  Vol.  L  p.  564. 
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was  then  infonned  that  he  was  no  longer  a  servant,  but  the 
owner  of  a  hackney  coach,  —  which  his  Lordship  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  given  directions  should  be  purchased  and  presented 
to  him,  together  with  three  horses,  as  a  reward  for  his  honour 
and  promptitude  in  restoring  the  papers. 

Lord  Eldon's  conversation,  though  it  could  not  well  be  called 
brilliant,  was  pleasant  and  gaj.  *'  It  was  usual,"  says  Lord 
Brougham  *,  "  to  observe  that,  except  Sir  William  Scott,  no 
man  was  so  agreeable  as  Lord  Eidon."  Not  that  he  set 
himself  forth  for  the  making  of  jokes,  after  the  manner  of 
**  diners  out  :*•  but  he  had  a  flowing  vein  of  sly  good  humour, 
which  tinged  his  whole  talk.  About  the  time  when  he  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas,  he  was  rallyiag  Sir  William 
Scott,  —  "  As  to  you,  William,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  ^  you  are  an 
old-fashioned  fellow,  and  must  not  compare  yourself  with  me." 
*'  And  what  makes  you  so  much  more  of  a  modem  than  I  am  ?" 
said  Sir  William.  "  Why,  my  birth,  to  be  sure ! "  replied  Lord 
Eldon  :  "  You  came  into  the  world  in  forty-five,  but  I  not  till 
fifty-one :  so  I  am  a  man  of  this  half  century  —  whereas  you  are 
a  man  of  the  last." 

He  did  not  dislike  a  play  upon  words.  The  present  Earl 
gives  these,  among  other  instances :  *^  Walking  with  him  one 
day  at  Encombe,  I  observed  to  him  that  many  of  the  fine  old 
ash  trees  *  grew  double,'  meaning  where  two  trunks  came  from 
one  root.  *  Yes,'  he  replied,  *  we  all  grow  double  as  we  grow 
old.'  I  remember  that  once  while  Lord  Eldon  was  suffering 
from  the  gout  in  both  feet,  where  though  painful  it  is  not  dan- 
gerous, he  said  he  did  not  mind  it  when  there,  or  when  coming 
up  as  far  as  his  knee,  provided  it  were  ^  ne  plus  ultra.' " 

He  was  dexterous  in  a  jocular  avoidance  of  any  question 
which  it  was  not  convenient  for  him  to  answer.  "  When  he 
"  wa^  Chancellor,"  says  Mr.  Farrer,  "  it  was  a  question  in  the 
Court  of  Bang's  Bench,  whether  grouse  was  a  bird  of  warren. 
Lord  Eldon,  whilst  we,  the  Masters,  were  in  attendance  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  came  to  us,  and  entered  into  conversation. 
Being  much  interested  in  this  question,  I  said  to  Lord  Eldon, 
*  Do  you  hnowy  my  Lord,  whether  grouse  is  a  bird  of  warren  ?' 
He  looked  a  look  of  good-humoured  rebuke,  for  questioning 
him  in  so  off-hand  a  manner  upon  a  point  then  under  judicial 
consideration  and  upon  which  he  might  have  to  give  judgment 

*  Second  Series  of  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  (1839),  p.  72, 
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on  appea],  and  replied,  ^  I  know  grouse  is  an  excellent  bird  oa 
the  table.'*' 

But  his  great  forte  lay  in  telling  a  story ;  which  he  did  in  a 
rich  low  tone,  with  a  demure  smile,  a  quiet  gleam  of  his  eye, 
and  a  seductive  humour  that  no  gravity  could  resist.  The 
greater  part  of  his  anecdotes  are  in  the  book  which  has  been  so 
often  cited,  and  of  which  the  contents  have  almost  all  been 
given  in  these  pages ;  but  then  there  is  hardly  a  story  here  set 
down,  which  does  not  lose  much  for  want  of  his  manner  of 
telling  it.  One,  which  the  Anecdote  Book  does  not  contain, 
was  related  by  him  to  the  writer  of  this  memoir,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

When  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot  died,  which  was  in  the  Febr 
ruary  of  1736-7,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  offered  the  Great  Seal  to 
Lord  Hardwicke,  then  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
who  hesitated  a  long  time  about  accepting  it.  Walpole,  at  last, 
out  of  patience,  wrote  to  him  on  a  certain  morning,  that,  if  he 
did  not  accept  the  seal  before  eight  that  evening,  it  would  be 
given  to  Fazakerley.*  This  brought  Lord  Hardwicke  in  a 
hurry  to  Walpole.  "  Really,  Sir  Robert,"  said  he,*  in  a  remon- 
strating  tone,  "  you  should  allow  me  a  little  time  in  such  an 
affair :  and  at  any  rate,  why  Fazakerley  ?  Of  all  men,  surely 
Fazakerley  should  be  most  out  of  the  question  —  a  person  unfit 
on  so  many  accounts  —  and  besides,  you  know,  a  Tory  and  a 
Jacobite  ! "  —  "  Never  mind  that,"  said  Walpole,  pulling  out 
his  watch  and  laying  it  on  the  table,  (which  action  Lord  Eldon 
followed  as  he  came  to  this  part  of  the  story)  "  it  is  now  exactly 
noon :  if  you  do  not  let  me  know  that  you  have  closed  with  my 
offer  before  eight  this  evening,  I  can  only  tell  you,  that,  by 
twelve,  Fazakerley  will  be  as  good  a  Whig  as  any  man  in  His 
Majesty's  dominions."    Lord  Hardwicke  accepted  the  office. 

To  fashion  or  refinement  Lord  Eldon  made  no  pretence, 
though  his  right  understanding  and  kind  nature  preserved  him 
from  any  solecism  in  good  taste.  His  disposition  was  festive, 
but  not  luxurious.  He  liked  plain  port :  the  stronger  the 
better.  One  of  his  favourite  dishes  was  liver  and  bacon :  and 
when  he  dined  with  George  the  Fourth,  it  was  one  of  the 
entries. 

Accomplishments  he  had  none.  His  Oxford  education, 
though  it  had  made  him  sufficiently  a  scholar,  had  not  given  him 

'•   :  *  An  eminent  counsel  of  that  day* 
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a  Kterary  turn.  He  continued  to  cherish  an  a^Tection  for  the 
old  associations  of  the  Universitj,  and  a  respect  for  the  classical 
lore  he  had  acquired  there ;  hut  he  had  no  great  relish  for 
poetry  or  other  literce  humaniores,  and  did  not,  for  their  sakes, 
withdraw  much  of  his  time  from  the  engrossing  pursuits  of  law 
and  politics.  He  is  said*  to  have,  on  one  occasion,  "rather 
astonished  his  court,  by  declaring  that  he  had  in  the  course  of 
the  last  long  vacation,  "  inter  solicitae  jucunda  oblivia  vitaB," 
read  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  from  beginning  to  end. 

Few  excesses  of  appetite  or  of  passion  deranged  the  long  and 
equable  tenour  of  Lord  Eldon's  life.  The  high  noon  of  power 
did  not  elate  his  temperament,  nor  the  shadow  of  declining  years 
depress  it.  He  had  been  wont  to  say  of  Lord  Thurlow,  "  What 
a  giant  that  man  would  have  been  but  for  his  temper !  **  and  he 
was  careful  that  his  own  should  not  betray  him  into  violence  or 
indecorum,  whether  in  the  worry  of  business  and  politics,  or 
under  the  provocation  of  the  many  personal  libels  that  were 
aimed  at  him.  His  only  serious  slip  seems  to  have  been  in 
Mr,  Abercromby's  case,  of  which,  however,  a  good  deal  more 
Was  made  than  it  deserved.  With  this  one  exception,  his  ut- 
most outbreaks  were  little  more  than  occasional  private  ex- 
pressions of  annoyance  at  the  reiterated  attacks  made  in  Par- 
liament and  in  the  Press,  upon  his  judicial  character.  He 
indicated,  however,  in  his  old  age,  a  tendency  toward  an  over- 
Sensitive  or  jealous  feeling,  which  gave  him  now  and  then  the 
appearance  of  suspecting  the  affection  of  some  of  his  family, 
particularly  if  there  appeared  to  be  any  deficiency  in  their  at- 
tentions ;  but  this  dissatisfaction  was  not  so  much  evidenced  by 
him  in  express  words  or  by  any  act  of  unkindness,  as  indicated 
by  a  cloud,  overcasting  for  a  moment  the  general  cordiality  and 
cheerfulness  of  his  manner.  Nor  was  his  graciousness  reserved 
only  for  his  family,  friends,  and  favourites :  it  was  with  him  an 
habitual  benevolence,  extending  to  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him.  There  was  no  fawning  upon  royal  and  noble  per- 
sons, nor  ostentation  of  condescension  to  private  men :  he 
talked  as  frankly  and  as  courteously  with  a  tenant,  a  clerk,  a 
servant,  a  stranger,  according  to  their  respective  relations  to 
him,  as  with  a  prince  of  the  blood :  preserving  always  a  de- 
meanour, which  was  free  alike  from  affectation  and  from  as- 

*  Law  Magazine,  XLI. 
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sumptioii,  and  in  which  natural  dignity  was  tempered  with  un- 
failing good  humour. 

Of  all  his  endeavours,  public  and  private,  the  spring  and 
guide  was  religion,  which  he  cherished  not  as  an  engine  of  state, 
but  as  the  rule  of  life  and  the  earnest  of  immortality.  His  was 
the  memorable  apophthegm,  that  the  union  of  the  State  with 
the  Church  was  not  to  make  the  Church  political,  but  to  make 
the  State  religious.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  he  was  not  suf- 
ficiently attentive  to  external  obs^rances;  indeed  for  many 
months  in  each  year,  during  the  pressure  of  official  business, 
his  devotions  were  almost  wholly  private.  It  may  be  some 
apology  that  he  had  begun  life  at  a  time  when  the  duty  of 
public  worship  was  not  so  generally  regarded  as  it  is  now ;  but 
it  is  said  that  '^  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy,  who  attended  the  parish 
church  at  which  the  Chancellor  ought  to  have  been,  used  to 
comment,  with  no  slight  severity,  on  never  seeing  him  there."* 
On  an  occaaon  when  his  merits  were  in  discussion  among  some 
lawyers,  one  of  them,  a  warm  partisan  of  the  Chancdlor,  called 
him  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church.  ^'  No,"  said  another ; 
"  he  may  be  one  of  its  buttresses ;  but  certainly  not  one  of  its 
pillars,  for  he  is  never  found  within  it"  At  Encombe,  how- 
ever, where  he  had  some  intermission  from  the  harassing  de- 
mands .which  usurped  his  time  in  London,  he  was  a  vegakr 
attendant  on  public  worship  ;  and  when  Kingston  Chnrdiy  (a 
chapel  of  ease  to  that  of  Corfe  Castle,  the  parish  in  whidi  En- 
combe  is  situate,)  had  fallen  into  decay,  he  rebuilt  it  at  his  own 
cost.  Mr.  A.  Bell  says  Lord  Eldon  one  day  ex^preaeed  a  wiA 
that  he  had  never  during  his  life  employed  himself  in  any 
business  on  a  Sunday  ;  and  within  two  years  before  his  death» 
conversing  with  Mr.  Farrer  on  the  obligation  of  attending  public 
worship,  he  said,  *^  If  you  wish  to  know  my  deliberate  opinion 
on  that  subject,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  think  it  is  every  man's 
bounden  duty."  He  added,  "  It  was  too  much  the  custom  to 
neglect  it  when  I  was  a  young  man  —  it  was  found  very  con-* 
venient,  and  no  doubt  it  is  so  now,  to  have  the  Sunday  to  work 
up  arrears  of  business,  and  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  coming 
week :  so  church  was  neglected.  We  used  to  think  that  the 
pressure  of  business  justified  us,  and  a  great  deal  may  be  said, 
at  least,  has  been  said,  on  that  head."  But,  however  he  may, 
at  different  seasons,  have  been  remiss  in  the  celebrations  of  the 
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Oluiroh,  —  and  although  there  may  have  been  moments  of  his 

life,  when,  lapsing  amid  the  whirl  of  ambition  and  politics  into 

-greater  or  lesser  transgressions,  he  exemplified  that  the  pos- 

.scsaion  of  more  than  the  common  strength  of  our  nature  is  not 

.an  exemption  from  its  weaknesses,  —  yet,  habitually  and  prac- 

tdcally,  the  influences  of  religion  were  present,  and  operative, 

and  paramount  within  him,  —  whether  amid  the  perplexities  of 

<law,  the  struggles  of  power,  or  the  sorrows  of  domestic  bereave- 

*  luent,  —  alike  in  his  health  and  in  his  sickness,  in  his  youth 

.and  in  his  age.     With  him  religion  was  matter  of  feeling  as 

.nvell  as  of  conviction ;  it  was  the  stock  on  which  his  virtues 

-^ew :  his  standard  in  action,  and  his  refuge  in  suffering. 


m. 

It  iremains  only  to  consider  him  in  his  political  relations  t  and 
here  it  is  probable  that  much  difference  of  opinion  will  long 
continue  to  subsist. 

'  The  leading  principle  of  his  political  life  was  attachment  to 
the  establishments  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  Church. 
He  opposed  the  Dissenters  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  not  be- 
cause he  looked  at  them  through  any  jaundice  of  theological 
dislike,  but  simply  because  he  believed  that  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment would  be  undermined  by  their  admission  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  State.  He  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  advocates  of  the  Negroes,  in  1804  and  in  1806, 
were  pressing  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  not  because  he 
was  friendly  to  tyranny  or  oppression,  but  because  he  doubted 
the  efficacy  of  the  measure  even  for  its  own  objects,  and  held  it 
unjust  precipitately  to  unsettle  the  great  masses  of  property 
which  had  been  invested  on  the  faith  ©f  the  then  existing  law. 

In  his  own  judicature,  as  already  has  been  observed,  he  in- 
troduced reforms  himself,  and  sanctioned  reforms  introduced  by 
others ;  but  the  changes  thus  made  were  few,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  been  yet  fewer,  but  that,  on  legal  matters,  his 
thorough  practical  knowledge  counteracted  his  usual  appre- 
hension of  unknown  consequences.  To  changes  in  other  de- 
partments he  was,  for  the  most  part,  adverse ;  but  if  a  statute 
on  any  subject  became  necessary,  he  always  desired  to  have  it 
so  wdl  considered^  that  it  might  be  enacted  for  the  whole 
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period  doring  wiiich  it  was  deenied  likelj  to  be  necessaiy,  and 
not  passed  as  a  mere  tempenury  act*,  to  be  renewed  in  «nothar 
Session  as  earelesslj  as  it  had  perhaps  been  originated  in  the 
first.  He  was  more  especially  indisposed  to  haaaidons  dis* 
turbances  of  anj  of  the  laws  respecting  crime  or  property. 
Humane  as  he  was,  and  ever  anxious  in  each  indiyidnal  case  to 
temper  justice  with  the  utmost  measure  of  mercy  consistent 
with  the  opinions  and  feelings  which  regulated  society  in  his 
day,  he  contended  strenuously  against  any  swe^ing  r^orm  of 
the  criminal  law :  and  when,  at  length,  he  admitted  some  modi- 
fication of  it,  he  made  the  concession  not  to  speculatiTe  re- 
formers,  but  to  Mr.  Peel,  who  was  then  the  Minister  r^ularly 
presiding  over  the  department  of  legal  administration^  and  who 
had  digested  the  whole  subject  both  comprehensiyely  and  prac- 
tically. Against  the  sud^n  growth  too  of  those  joint-stock 
companies^  which,  at  one  time,  were  overspreading  and  blis- 
tering the  country,  he  strongly  set  his  face  ;  watching  and 
preventing  the  enactment  of  private  bills,  in  these  as  in 
many  other  instances  where  attempts  were  made  to  break 
in  upon  the  general  law  by  partial  exceptions^  He  was  careful 
likewise,  in  checking  divorce  bills,  which  he  believed,  and 
.as  it  should  seem  upon  very  sufficient  data,  to  be  founded 
too  often  on  verdicts  assessing  the  damages  to  the  hus- 
band by  collusion  with  the  defendant,  upon  judgment  by 
default.  In  short,  there  was  hardly  any  innovation  which  could 
be  attended  with  danger  (and  some  danger  is  involved  in  almost 
every  innovation),  which  was  not  regarded  with  jealousy  by 
the  Chancellor,  whose  ascendant  in  the  House  of  Lords  made 
his  veto  almost  absolute  during  a  period  of  five-and-twenty 
years.  In  the  earlier  part  of  that  time,  his  over-cautious  aver- 
sion from  change^  excluding,  as  it  necessarily  did,  some  real 
improvements,  brought  upon  him  a  good  deal  of  obloquy,  in  the 
shape  both  of  invective  and  of  ridicule  ;  and  in  his  case,  as  in 
that  of  Mr.  Perceval,  unwillingness  to  hazard  what  might  be 
evil  was  set  down  as  incapacity  to  discern  what  was  good.  But 
Lord  Eldon  was  happier  than  his  colleague  in  this,  that  whereas 
Mr.  Perceval  died  before  the  age  was  ripe  for  doing  justice  to 
his  views.  Lord  Eldon  lived  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  his  con- 
servative principles,  and  to  become  the  favourite  and  the  guide 
of  that  great  body  f  of  the  English  people,  who  still,  to  use  the 

•  See  ParL  Deb.  Mareh  5th,  1804,— July  8th,  1814,--&c. 
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l>6aatifal  language  of  Southey,  ^'walk  in  the  wajs  of  their 
^  fathers,  and  hold  fast  to  that  Church  for  which  Laud  and  his 
•*  King  suffered  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  noble  army  of  ouir 
**  earlier  martyrs  at  the  stake."  After  his  struggles  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  against  the  Reform  Bill,  this 
popularity  was  at  its  height.     The  people's 

"  Gratitade  and  affection  were  conveyed  to  their  faithful  champion  in 
**'  every  yariety  •£  form,  overflowing  in  addresses  of  approbation  from 
*•  almost  every  quarter,  several  of  them  accompanied  with  costly  presents. 
••  But  the  testimonials  of  which  the  old  Peer  spoke  in  the  highest  glee, 
**  were  of  a  simple  nature — the  cheese  from  the  dairy  of '  some  gude  wife,' 
"  in  Cheshire,  or  the  snuff-box  from  the  hand  of  some  poor  mechanic,  who 
**  hailed  him  as  the  defender  of  the  Church  he  reyered  but  deemed  in 
"  danger."  ♦ 

There  have  not  been  wanting  politicians  to  insinuate  that  all 
this  adhesion  to  venerable  institutions  in  Church  and  State  was 
mere  hypocrisy  in  their  skilful  defender.  Lord  Brougham's 
vindication  of  him  from  this  charge  is  complete,  according  to 
its  kind  : — 

*'  With  all  these  apparent  discrepancies  between  Lord  Eldon's  outward 
and  inward  man,  nothing  could  be  more  incorrect  than  to  represent  him  as 
tainted  with  hypocrisy,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  He  had  im- 
bibed, fh>m  his  youth,  and  in  the  orthodox  bowers  which  Isis  waters,  the 
dogmas  of  the  Tory  creed  in  all  their  purity  and  rigour.  By  these  dogmas 
he  abided  through  his  whole  life,  with  a  steadfastness,  and  even  to  a  sacri- 
fice of  power,  which  sets  at  defiance  all  attempts  to  question  their  perfect 
sincerity.  Such  as  he  was  when  he  left  Oxford,  such  he  continued  above 
sixty  years  after,  to  the  close  of  his  long  and  prosperous  life ; — the  enemy 
of  all  reform,  the  champion  of  the  throne  and  the  altar,  and  confounding 
every  abuse  that  surrounded  the  one,  or  grew  up  within  the  precincts  of 
the  other,  with  the  institutions  themselves ;  alike  the  determined  enemy  of 
all,  who  would  either  invade  the  institution  or  extirpate  the  abuse.**  f 

His  firmness  was  not  the  least  important  point  of  his  charac- 
ter. He  had  exhibited  it  early  in  life,  when  he  took  his  stand 
upon  the  question  of  his  precedence  at  the  bar ;  and  if  it  some- 
times appeared,  notwithstanding  his  habitual  gentleness,  to  par- 
take of  pertinacity  or  prejudice,  it  was  certainly  among  the 
principal  of  those  qualities  which  rooted  him  so  deeply  in 
public  confidence. 

His  political  ascendancy  was,  in  some  respects,  yet  more  re- 

♦  Law  Magazine,  No.  XLIV. 
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markable  than  lii«  supremacy  in  the  law.  The  prizes  o£  poEtir 
cal  life  hare  in  general  been  won  by  8<Hne  or  pther  of  the  8i1» 
or  forces  of  parliamentary  warfare,  particularly  M  waged  in  iS^ 
House  of  Commons  — -  by  nerrous .  deelamatioB,  by  argum^ite- 
tive  yehemence^  by  formidable  sarcasm,  by  graceful  style.  Of 
none  of  these  was  Lord  Eldon  a  master  ;  yet  all  and  more  thaa 
all  the  influence,  usually  earned  by  them  for  their  possessors, 
became  his  without  their  aid,  and  even  without  his  own  original 
purpose.  For  his  early  plans  of  life  were  wholly  professuntaL 
He  entered  Parliament  unjdedged  to  any  politick  party ;  and 
when  he  decided  to  join  Mr.  Pitt,  and  even  when  he  success" 
ively  undertook  the  offices  of  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Genenl^ 
it  was  with  a  view  to  no  ultimate  distinctions  but  those  of  the 
law.  The  unusual  responsibilities,  which,  by  the  events  then 
passing  in  Europe,  were  cast  upon  the  law  officers  of  his  time^ 
obliged  him  to  address  himself  to  divers  matters  of  state ;  but^ 
on  arriving  at  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Commom  Pleas,  he 
gladly  quitted  the  sphere  of  politics,  and  only  returned  to  it 
when  called  by  George  m.  to  enter  the  Cabinet  as  Chancellor, 
under  circumstances  of  somewhat  peculiar  and  personal  ration 
to  the  King.  From  that  time,  of  course,  he  was  mixed  in  the 
chief  affairs  of  government ;  and  he  then  made  it  early  evident^ 
that  if  he  wanted  some  of  the  popular  talents  by  which  political 
distinction  is  commonly  attained,  he  was  strong  in  all  the  higher 
qualities  by  which  it  is  best  preserved.  These  qualities, — 
prudence,  knowledge,  temper,  consistency,  firmness,  and  above 
all,  judgment,  — made  ample  compensation  for  his  deficiency  in 
imagination  and  in  the  forces  and  graces  of  style.  Perhaps  it 
is  hardly  a  paradox  to  say,  that  in  the  stations  he  was  eventually 
called  to  fulfil,  his  want  of  imagination  was  one  of  his  advan- 
tages ;  for  the  Judgment,  the  highest  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  in  public  afilairs  worth  all  the  rest,  was  thus  left  to  exercise, 
undivided  and.  undisturbed,  its  empire  in  his  mind  and  its  influ- 
ence in  the  councils  of  his  Sovereign.  Being  however  well 
aware,  that  the  scanty  intervals  left  from  legal  duty  make  it  im- 
practicable for  a  Chancellor  to  engage  with  advantage  in  the 
miscellaneous  business  of  a  Ministry,  he  endeavoured,  except 
upon  urgent  occasions  and  great  questions  of  public  policy,  to 
confine  his  political  province,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  to  mat- 
ters connected  with  law  or  its  administration;  though  he 
was  sometimes  obliged  to  .  employ  himself  in  the  consider- 
ation   of   more    general   questions,    when    the    Government 
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ealled  upon  Mm  to  expound  or  defend  their  policy  in  the  House 
of  liords.     To  that  assembly,  rather  than  to  the  more  boisterous 
ranks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  his  talents  and  tone  were 
adapted.     Making  no  pretension  to  oratory  of  any  sort,  he  spoke 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  he  did  on  the  judgment  seat  and  as  in 
earlier  life  he  had  done  at  the  bar,  with  fluency,  with  ease  to 
Mmself,  and  generally  with  satisfaction  to  tho^e  of  his  hearers 
who,  regardless  of  language  and  popular  effect,  sought  only 
what  his  speeches  were  sure  to  contain,  strong  sense  and  ac* 
eurate  learning.     His  language,  no  doubt,  was  inconveniently 
parenthetical;  and,  sometimes,  from  his  over-anxious  caution 
to  *'  guard  his  meaning,''  the  path  of  his  argument  became  so 
choked  with  qualifications,  that  an  almost  painful  attention  was 
necessary  to  track  its  windings.     The  same  defect  has  already 
been  acknowledged  to  exist  in  some  of  his  most  accurately  re* 
ported  judgments.     It  is  more  or  less  prevalent  too  in  his  cor* 
respondence;  and    it    detracted    most    materially,  with   the 
majority  of  auditors,  from  the  admiration  due  to  the  reach  of 
mind  and  store  of  knowledge  which  his  parliamentary  speeches 
disclosed*     The  House  of  Lords,  however,  regarded  but  little 
tiiese  deficiencies  of  style,  in  a  person  otherwise  so  eminently 
giflted,  and  so  peculiarly  fitted  for  all  the  higher  functions  of  his 
station.     What  they  desiderated,  and  what  in  him  they  found 
and  recognised,  was  a  man  whom,  throughout  all  the  varieties 
of  their  business,  whether  judicial  or  legislative,  they  could  look 
up  to  and  rely  upon  as  their  guide  —  profound  in  principles, 
accurate  in  forms,  always  accessible,  universally  courteous,  a 
trusted  leader  of  their  political  m^orities,  ^d  a  meet  repre- 
sentative of  their  aggregate  dignity. 

Such  were  the  qualities,  habits,  and  primary  characteristics 
of  him  who  held,  for  a  longer  time  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
the  highest  civil  office  in  these  kingdoms,  and  during  a  quarter 
of  a  century  exercised  an  influence  almost  unprecedented  in  the 
Cabinets  of  successive  Sovereigns. 

Nor  has  his  reputation  anything  to  fear  even  from  the  final 
and  often  dangerous  test,  of  events^  During  all  but  about  four- 
teen months  of  the  most  momentous  period  in  this  country's 
foreign  annals,  —  that  of  her  struggle  with  Bonaparte,  —  Lord 
Eldon  was  one  of  her  Ministers ;  and  from  the  return  of  the 
Tories  to  power  in  1807,  —  Mr.  Pitt  being  then  no  more,  —  the 
most  potential  voice  in  the  Cabinet  was  probably  Lord  Eldon's. 
Many  a  time,  in  that  tedious  course  of  years,  the  hearts  of  the 
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multitade  failed  them,  and  weariness  ai^  despoiiden<7  yearned 
for  present  peace,  however  unstable  and  brief.  But  the  Cabinet 
saw  farther,  and  stood  firmer.  As  Mr.  Fitt  had  thought^  sof 
thought  Lord  Mdon  and  his  colleagues  (and  here  the  Chancellor 
had  the  full  support  of  Mr.  Cannii^,  so  loi^  as  the  latter  con- 
tinued in  the  CouncUs  of  the  war),  that  peace  would  then  only  be 
expedient  when  it  should  be  safe  and  durable  :  and  that  it  was 
easier  to  continue  the  nation's  efforts,  than  it  would  be  to  resume 
them  once  abandoned.  With  this  conviction,  they  resolutely 
braved  the  unpopularity  of  occasional  disappointments  and  re* 
verses^  and  the  still  greater  odium  of  imrendtted^  nay  in- 
ereasing,  taxation,  rather  than  yield  to  weak  though  violent 
elamours,  or  compromise  that  great  object  of  security,  for  which, 
from  the  first,  Great  Britain  had  combated.  Their  constancy 
attained  its  reward.  They  saved  and  enlarged  those  main 
sources  of  prosperity,  naval,  commercial,  and  col<»iial,  which  it 
had  been  the  engrossing  passion  of  their  terrible  enemy  to  an- 
nihilate :  — they  hunted  him  &(Nn  the  seas :  —  they  profited  by 
his  frenzy,  and  by  the  reaction  of  outraged  Europe,  to  dislodge 
him  from  his  continental  usurpations:  —  until  finally,  by  the 
prowess  of  the  greatest  man  who  ever  combined  a  warrior's  with 
a  statesman's  genius,  they  accomplished  the  utter  extinction 
of  the  aggresses,  and  the  permanent  pacification  of  their 
country. 
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The  only  speeches  of  Lord  Eldon  which  were  published  under  his  own 
aupendsion  were  that  of  Not.  2nd,  1820,  upon  the  evidence  in  Queen 
Caroline's  case,  and  that  of  17th  April,  1821,  upon  the  Catiiolic  question. 
Of  the  former,  those  portions  which  retain  any  interest  have  already  been 
given,  in  Chap.  XL II.  The  latter  is  noticed  in  Chap.  XLIIL,  but  without 
any  summary  of  or  extracts  from  it,  the  reader  being  merely  referred  to  the 
present  Appendix.  The  principal  passages  are  now  subjoined  at  their  ftill 
length,  from  Hatchard's  original  edition,  1821,  in  Lord  £ldon*s  own  words, 
as  furnishing  at  once  an  authentic  record  of  his  opinions  on  this  great 
subject,  and  an  accurate  specimen  of  his  parliamentary  style. 

The  earlier  pages  of  Hatchard's  publication  are  in  the  third  person  and 
past  tense,  which  form  is  occasionally  resumed  in  subsequent  parts  of  it. 

He  began  by  apologising  **  for  taking  so  early  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  sentiments."  (He  spoke  fourth  in  the  debate,  the  preceding  speakers 
being  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Earl  of 
Damley. )  ■*  He  trusted  that  he  might  stand  in  some  measure  excused  for 
«n  early  and  prcmipt  interposition  against  the  measure,  which,  whilst  it  seemed 
to  impose  upon  a  Lord  Chancellor,  who  under  the  Bill  might  be  the  only 
lay-servant  of  the  Crown  in  Great  Britain  necessarily  a  Protestant,  the 
peculiar  duty  of  watching  over  Protestant  interests,  appeared  to  him  neces- 
sarily and  obviously  to  bring  all  those  interests  into  extreme  peril. 

**  He  observed  that  the  Noble  Lord  who  spoke  last  had  declared  his  con** 
viction  that  this  measure,  or  one  of  the  same  character,  must  sooner  or  later 
be  carried.  It  might  be  so ;  but  he  should,  nevertheless,  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty,  as  attached  to  civil  liberty  and  to  religious  liberty  (best  protected  by 
tbe  Protestant  establishment  in  this  country,  connecting  its  Church  establish- 
ment with  an  enlightened  and  liberal  toleration),  to  oppose  the  introduction 
and  progress  of  every  such  measure  as  the  present,  through  evil  report  and 
good  report,  as  long  as  opposition  to  it  could  be  offered.  If  the  majority  of 
the  ^ouse  should  at  any  time  finally  determine  that  his  opinions  had  been 
founded  in  error,  he  should  at  least  enjoy  the  satisfiiction  which  would  result 
from  a  conviction  that  he  had  not  willingly  erred,  and  that  he  had  most 
anxiously  endeavoured  to  avoid  error. 

**  If  it  could  be  supposed  that  this  Bill,  if  the  House  went  into  a  Com- 
mittee, could  be  reported  upon  without  very  material  variation,  destroying 
in  a  great  measure,  if  he  might  so  express  himself,  its  identity,  the  Ronian 
Catholic  would  know  what  he  had  to  hope  for,  and  the  Protestant  what  he 
bad  to  dread.  But,  in  his  judgment,  any  bill  or  measure  which  could  come 
out  of  a  committee,  must  be  altogether  different  ficom  that  which  the  House^ 
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if  it  mul  Iftu  bill «  woood  time,  would  propose  to  oommit;  ftnd  therefore  tlie 
Airther  proeecding  on  this  Bill  appeared  to  him  as  objectionable  as  form« 
motions,  always  rejected  by  this  House,  were,  when,  without  the  introduction 
of  bills,  the  House  was  moved  to  form  committees  to -consider  generally 
what  measures  might  be  introduced, — motions  which,  if  adopted,  would 
probably  have  raised  expectations  in  the  minds  of  the  Boman  Catholics 
which  eould  not  be  gratified,  and  have  created  alarms  in  the  minds  of  the 
Protestants,  which  the  Legislature  ought  not  to  excite." 

Adverting  to  that  argument  for  the  measure  which  had  been  founded  on 
the  authority  of  great  names,  particularly  Mr.  Pitfs,  Lord  Kldon  observed 
that  Mr.  Pitt  had  always  admitted  the  necessity  of  securities ;  but  that  no 
man  appeared  ever  to  have  learnt  from  Mr.  Pitt  what  securities  they  were 
iprhich  that  great  statesman  would  have  approved :  and  "  no  man  had  yet 
found  out  what  securities  he  could  propose  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants, 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  would  give  as  the  price  of  what  they  were  to 
receive. 

**  And  what  was  the  state  t>f  nuttters  now  ?  That  the  House  had  before 
it  a  bill,  proposing  concessions  almost  unlimited ;  but  with  securities,  the 
only  securities,  he  presumed,  which  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  introduced 
this  bill  could,  after  meditation  for  twenty  years,  suggest,  quite  inefficacious* 
if  enacted ;  which  the  Roman  Catholics  will  not  only  withhold,  but  which 
they  deem  it  matter  of  gross  insult  to  have  had  it  proposed  to  them  to 
give." 

Lord  Eldon  then  gave  a  general  abstract  of  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
removed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  disqualifications  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  With  respect  to  such  parts  of  the  bill,  as  applied  *<  to  what  was 
to  be  required  of  persons  exercising  ecclesiastical  functions,  professing  th^ 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  to  what  was  to  be  enacted  as  to  bulls,  dis- 
pensations, or  other  instruments  coming  from  the  See  of  Rome,*'  he  observed 
that  **  little  had  been  said  in  debate. 

*<  Whether  the  Roman  Catholics  did  or  did  not  object  to  them,  much  of 
pbjection  to  them  most  reasonably  might  be  urged ;  but  that  probably  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  bill  had  been  found  so  unpalateable  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  that  little  had  been  stated  in  debate  respecting  them -^little  but 
general  expressions  —  or  that  they  might  be  altered  in  the  Committee— 
with  no  very  slight  intimation  that,  at  last,  we  might  safely  act  as  to  the 
Protestant  interests — without  any  securities  at  all  to  be  given  by  the  Roman 
Catholics." 

He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  securities  ought  not  to  be  required  if  the 
concessions  could  be  made  without  danger ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  they 
would  be  so  made.  It  had  been  too  generally  assumed  as  a  **  wandering  out 
of  the  line  of  our  duty  to  consider  those  measures  in  what  was  called  the 
religious  view  of  them. 

*<  He  had  always  felt  that  it  was  one  of  his  first  duties  to  maintain  the 
established  religion  of  the  country.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  it  bad 
adopted  the  purest  system  of  Christian  faith  in  its  established  religion;  by 
connecting  with  the  laws,  which  established  its  Church,  laws  securing  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  toleration,  as  to  those,  who  dissented  from  its  Church, 
«  bad  probably  placed,  upon  th«  best  and  surest  foundations,  the  civil  and 


religious  liberties  of  all  who  lived  in  the  kingdom.     But  they  were  told  that 

all  this  "vras  wrong ;  and  that  they  should  allow  every  body  q{  Christians  ta 

take  its  chance  in  the  world.     He  was  of  a  different  opinion.    He  should 

ever  assert  that  an  established  religion  was  a  great  benefit  to  a  people— 

tliat  the  object  of  such  an  establishment  was  not  to  make  the  Church  political^ 

but  to  make  the  State  religious.  Such  was  his  firm  persuasion—- a  persuasion 

so  strongly  entertained,  that  he  would  much  rather  see  a  less  pure  system  oi 

Christian  faith  established,  with  a  liberal  and  enlightened  toleration  of  those, 

who  differed  from  it,  under  which  toleration  w^  who  adhere  to  the  doctrines 

of  our  present  established  Church,  might  enjoy  shelter  and  security  without 

power,  political  power,  than  too  see  this  country  without  any  established 

Church.     Such  must  also  have  been  the  sentiments  of  all  those  great  men 

who  had  concurred  in  establishing  and  in  repeatedly  refusing  to  shake  the 

provisions  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  which,  according  to  Blackstone» 

''Secure  both  our  civil  and  religious  liberties :  *  among  the  latter  of  whom 

were  to   be  numbered  Mr.  Pitt  and  others,  who  had  at  different  time^ 

meditated  and  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  laws  respecting  Roman  Catholics. 

*'  It  appears  at  first  sight  unaccountable  how  it  should  have  happened  that 
those,  who  had  brought  forward  the  present  measure,  a  measure,  which  they 
had  announced  *  as  putting  an  end  to  all  jealousies,  as  uniting  and  knitting 
*■  together  the  hearts  of  aR  his  Majesty*s  subjects  in  one  and  the  same  interest,' 
had  not  bestowed  the  benefit  of  one  single  enactment  upon  their  Protestant 
dissenting  brethren.  When  the  Constitution  was  settled  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution — a  settlement  now  about  to  be  shaken — the  Church  Establish- 
ment was  secured — the  Toleration  Act  passed  at  the  same  time  in  favour 
of  those  Protestants,  who  could  not  adhere  to  that  Church  Establishment— 
the  members  of  both  were  thought  to  have  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of 
Popery  and  tyranny. 

*<  The  present  measure  relieves  the  Roman  Catholics  from  disabilities, 
from  which  it  aims  not,  in  any  manner  or  degree,  to  relieve  our  Protestant 
brethren.  Can  this  be  right  ?  Can  the  Legislature  think  of  doing  this  ? 
No  — nor  can  it  be  so  intended.  You  agree  to  this  Bill.  Those,  who  bring 
it  before  you  for  adoption,  well  know — cannot  but  know  that  you  must 
repeal — that  you  cannot  refuse  to  repeal  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  of 
England.  They  know  this — it  behoves  the  House  not  to  forget  it,  for  tht 
sake  of  the  Established  Church.  If  it  is  fitting  and  just  to  communicate  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  measure  and  extent  proposed  by  this  Bill, '  the 

*  benefits  and  advantages  of  the  constitution  and  government  happily  esta- 

*  blished  in  this  kingdom,*  according  to  the  preamble,  it  must  be  equally  fitting 
and  just  with  respect  to  our  Protestant  brethren. 

**  It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  our  constitution  and  govem-« 
ment,  as  established,  is  a  constitution  and  government,  which  does  not 
consider  political  power  as  one  of  *  the  benefits  and  advantages'  to  which  all 
subjects  are  equally  entitled. 

"  As  it  is  fashionable  in  this  House  to  refer  to  Blackstone  as  an  author, 
their  Lordships  might,  in  his  works,  find  the  grounds  and  principles,  upon 
Which  the  distinction,  as  to  the  grant  of  political  power,  or  the  withholding 
political  power,  rests ;  and  the  grounds  upon  which,  however  friendly  that 
writer  was  to  the  relaxatipn  or  abolition  of  the  penal  laws  against  Roman 
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CttfiofiCi  in  given  events,  he  holds  that  <  whilst  they  acknowledge  a  Baraga 

*  power  superior  to  the  sovereignty  of  this  kingdom,  they  cannot  complain  If 

*  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  will  not  extend  to  them  what  it  has  done  for  Pro- 

*  testant  dissenters,  or  complain  if  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  will  not  aeknow* 

*  ledge  them  upon  the  footing  of  good  subjects.'  A  doctrine  equally  bdd 
by  Selden,  Locke,  Clarendon,  Somers,  and  others  of  the  greatest  name  in  our 
history. 

**  It  is  said,  however,  that  they  do  not  now  acknowledge  such  a  foreign 
power,  or,  at  least,  if  they  have  heretofore  acknowledged  such  a  power,  they 
win  utterly,  or,  as  fiir  as  reason  can  require  of  them,  disavow  all  jurisdietian 
now,  that  is  foreign,  if  they,  according  to  this  proposed  Act,  take  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  and  the  oath  spedfied  in  the  proposed  Act 
And  we  are  told  that  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  are  already, 
by  the  Acts  mentioned  by  this  Bill,  permanently  and  inviolably  secured :  — an 
acknowledgment  this  that  they  oug/U  to  be  so  secured  ;  that  they  are  by  the 
effect  of  these  Acts  permanently  and  inviolably  established  and  secured,  if  the 
means  and  provisions  adopted  by  these  Acts  are  continued  in  force,  pernU" 

nently  and  inviolably,  may  be  granted But,  if  the  means  and  proviaons, 

ordained  by  these  Acts,  are  destroyed  by  your  proposed  l^ialation,  and 
nothing  is  to  remain  of  these  Acts  but  declarations  that  your  constitution  in 
Church  and  State  is  Protestant,  you  have  nothing  better  than  v^at  has  been 
called  a  paper  or  parchment  constitution. 

**  To  ascertain  the  effect  of  what  we  are  doing,  it  is  necessary  to  see  what 
we  are  undoing,  and  to  trace,  therefore,  in  some  measure  through  our  his- 
tory, what  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  and  the  allegiance  of  the  subject. 


**  With  respect  to  the  oath  of  allegiance,  this  Bill  proposes  no  m^odifieation 
of  it.  There  are  many  statutes  respecting  the  oath  of  allegiance :  but  the 
common  law  not  only  recognises  what  is  called  virtual  or  implied  all^ianee 
but  also  expressed  allegiance — that  is,  allegiance  expressed  by  oath -^ the 
common-law  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance. — Allegiance  is  Undivided  alle- 
giance. The  common-law  and  the  statute  law  look  to  undivided  all^iance. 
The  supremacy  of  the  Crown  is  an  indivisible  supremacy;  the  all^pance 
due  to  the  Crown  is  an  indivisible  allegiance.  Passing  over  that  long  and 
eventful  period  of  our  history  previous  to  the  Reformation,  in  which  the 
Crown  and  its  subjects  were  so  often  involved  in  contests  with  the  Pope  and 
the  See  of  Rome,  often  working  the  degradation  of  the  Crown  and  kingdom 
by  abject  submission,  sometimes  asserting  in  those  struggles  the  honour  of 
both,  and  exhibiting  a  display  of  the  most  ardent  love  of  liberty; — it  is 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  down  to  the  present  time  that 
tre  must  look  more  especially  to  the  course  of  events,  and  the  nature  of  oar 
laws,  with  reference  to  the  present  rights,  liberties,  and  duties  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  subjects,  in  matters  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  spiritual. 

<*  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  House  with  the  history  of  all 
that  passed  in  this  kingdom  from  about  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  and 
before,  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  respecting  Papal  provisions  of 
benefices,  the  purchasing  of  benefices,  the  appeids  to  Rome,  pensions,  Peteiw 
pence,  dispensations,  bills,  rescripts,  &c.,  and  other  Papal  usurpations. 
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-'  <•  The  $vpr6i](lacy  of  the  Crown  had  been  most  solemnly  asserted  and  re* 
cuserted  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  The  Acts  passed  in  the  reigns 
of  those  sovereigns  it  would  be  worthy  of  those,  whom  he  addressed,  accn* 
irately  to  acquaint  themselves  with. 

**  Not  that  those  Acts  were  the  foundations  of  the  Crown's  supremacy  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  or  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  respecting 
it :  they  asserted  a  supremacy  inherent  in  the  Crown  according  to  the  con- 
stitution— they  did  not  create  it;  and  he  was  mistaken  if  we  had  not  an 
Seclesia  Anglicana,  with  the  King  its  supreme  head,  before  the  Pope  of 
Home  could  be  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  any  footing  in  this 
island. 

'<  To  determine  what  was  the  supremacy  which  the  Pope  did  claim  in  this 
country  it  may  be  important  to  see  what  was  the  supremacy  which  was 
claimed  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Pope.  He  wished  their  Lordships  to  read 
the  statute  of  the  Ist  Philip  and  Mary,  cap.  8.  Few  had  read  it: — but  a 
more  humiliating,  a  more  degrading,  a  more  debasing  national  record,  he 
believed,  did  not  exist  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  No  man  who  would  read 
it  could  fail  to  feel  alive,  and  tremble  lest  we  should  ever  again  open  a  door 
for  the  entrance  of  that  lion  which  'had  nearly  devoured  us.  Observe,  there, 
how  many  Acts  of  Parliament  touching  temporal  rights  are  repealed,  as 
contrary  to  the  Pope's  supremacy  acting  in  ordiru  ad  spiritualia;  and  then 
let  it  be  determined  by  the  old  rules  of  construction  of  statutes,  by  looking 
at  others  in  pari  materia — by  the  contemporanea  exp09itio; — by  seeing  what 
-was  the  mischief  contemplated,  and  the  remedy  proposed — what  was  claimed 
by  the  Pope  as  belonging  to  his  supremacy — and  what  Elizabeth  in  her 
oath  of  supremacy,  and  James  I.  in  his  oath  of  obedience,  meant  to  deny  to 
the  Pope,  and  to  assert  as  inherent  in  their  crowns — Let  it  be  so  determined 
what  the  Pope  of  Rome  claimed,  if  represented  as  claiming  only  a  apirituai 
supremacy. 

**  These  are,  what  Lord  Hale  calls,  the  two  eminent  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  obedience,  observing,  *  that  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown  is 
ta  most  unquestionable  right  of  it, — that  the  Pope  had  made  great  usurpa* 

<  tions  upon  it, — that  the  statutes  rejoined  and  restored  it  to  the  Crown,-— 

<  that  the  Papal  incroachments,  yea,  even  in  matters  civil,  under  the  loose 

*  pretence  in  ordine  ad  spirituaUa,  had  obtained  a  great  strength,  notwith- 

*  standing  the  security  of  the  Crown  had  by  the  oaths  of  fealty  and  allegiance. 

*  So  that  there  was  a  necessity  to  unrivet  these  usurpations  by  substituting,  by 

<  authority  of  Parliament,  a  recognition  by  oath  of  the  King's  supremacy,  as 

*  well  in  causes  ecclesiastical  as  civil.' 

*<  When  Parliament  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  added  this  oath  of  supremacy^ 
there  could  be  no  necessity  of  further  explaining  the  common  law  oath  of 
allegiance ;  and  if  the  present  oath  of  supremacy  remains  unaltered,  the  oath 
of  allegiance  will  require  no  alteration  now.  But,  if  allegiance  means  undi- 
vided allegiance  to  a  sovereign  supreme  head  in  Church  and  State,  it  might 
not  perhaps  be  otherwise  than  open  to  much  doubt,  whether  if,  for  the  sake 
of  Roman  Catholics,  the  oath  of  supremacy  is  explained  by  statute,  the  oath 
of  allegiance  may  not  also  require,  for  them,  explanation." 

****** 

■   ^  The  preamble  of  this  proposed  Act  states  scruples  inasmuch  as  the  Roman 
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.Cbtfaoliet  apprehend  that  <tbe  oeth  of  sopremaey  might  in  part  import  *  ^ 

*  olaimer  of  the  Pope'i  spiritual  authority  in  matters  of  religioua  belief  i*^- 
and  what  in  matters  of  religious  bdief  that  authority  might  require  from 
them  has  not  been  ascertained  by  inquiry  here  made,  or  information  here 
giTen,  and  seems  not  to  be  very  easily  ascertainable.  The  proposed  oath 
does  not,  howerer,  assert  that  he  has  no  other  spiritual  authority,  '  than  in 

*  matters  of  religious  belief: '  but  that  he  has  not  any  *  authority,  which,  is 

*  any  manner,  conflicts  or  interferes  with  the  duty  of  full  and  undivided 
'  allegianoe,  which,  by  the  laws  of  this  realm,  is  due  to  his  M^esty,  or  with 
'  the  citU  duty  and  obedience  which  is  due  to  his  courts  civil  and  eodesi- 

*  astieal,  in  all  matters  concerning  the  legal  rights  of  his  subjects,  or  any  of 
«  them.' 

**  It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  leaves  it  entirely  with  the  party  taking  the 
oath  to  determine  for  himself  what  does  or  does  not  so  conflict  or  inteiibe 
with  such  allegiance,  duty,  and  obedience.  And  of  how  many  errors  may 
the  removal,  or,  as  Lord  Hale  expresses  it,  the  vnriveUinff,  become  neoessaij^ 
when  the  Roman  Catholic  shall  (as  he  heretofore  determined  for  himself 
what  was  spiritual  — -  and  what  portion  of  spiritual  obedience  he  oould  with* 
hold,  though  he  owed  full  and  undivided  ^legiance)  —  when  he  shall  detet^ 
mine  hereafter  for  himself,  what  authority  of  the  Pope  does  or  does  not 
conflict  or  interfere  with  the  duty  of  such  full  and  undivided  allegiance^  and 
such  civil  duty  and  obedience,  as  is  mentioned  in  this  proposed  act 

'*  That  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  consider  alterations  of  this  kind  in  oaths 
with  jealousy  is  a  proposition  which  experience  might  sanction. 

••  In  the  oath,  permitted  by  the  Irish  Act  of  the  ISth  &  14th  of  <3eorge  IIL 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  swears  to  maintain  the  succession  of  the  Crowii» 
not  in  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  being  Prctewianiy  but  in 
his  Majesty's  Royal  Family  —  and  not  in  that  family,  beings  Protettanii,  If 
this  oath  was  the  oath  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholie, 
its  effecta  would  be  to  be  estimated,  if  there  should  be  in  that  family,  upon 
the  demise  of  the  Crown,  an  individual  not  Proteshnt,  It  at  least  demoo<< 
strates  how  carefully  the  effect  of  every  word  in  a  prescribed  oath  ahould  be 
considered. 

**  After  the  English  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  passed  in 
1791*  in  1793  that  Act  passed  in  Ireland,  from  which  a  Noble  Marquis 
last  night  read  the  oath  which  it  prescribes.  That  Noble  Lord  observed 
that,  after  renouncing  and  repudiating  certain  principles  and  supposed  arti« 
ch9  of  faith,  and  disavowing  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present  Church 
Kstablishment,  for  the  purpose  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Establishment  in  its 
steadf  the  concluding  part  of  the  oath  was  thus  expressed :  —  <  I  do  solemnly 

*  swear,  that  I  will  not  exercise  any  privilege,  to  which  I  am  or  may  become 

*  entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  and  Protestant  go* 
(  vernment  in  this  kingdom.*  Lord  Eldon  said  he  had  in  his  haAd  a  print  of 
that  Act  of  Parliament :  he  had  also  looked  into  the  printed  statute  book» 
and  he  found  that  the  words  were  not  weaken  oa  disturb,  but  weaken  and 
disturb ;  and  it  was  observable  that  the  print  of  the  statute,  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  draw  attention  to  this  distinctioDr^ 
the  conjunctive  and  being  printed  in  large  characters,  and  made  the  subject 
9f  the  following  comment.     The  printer  appears  to  be  Mr,  Coglan.     The 


Jvish  RooMii  Catholie  will  probably  bave  no  difficulty  in  iinding  in  tbe  ooiii« 
mentotor  «  member  of  his  own  Church. 

**  The  comment  is  thus  expressed ;  — - 

^  <  AU  are  here  agreed  that,  to  violate  the  above  elause,  it  is  necessary  to  cft>- 

*  imrb  AHD  i0eaAM  not  onfy  the  Protestant  r^igUm,  but  Kkewiee  the  Protettani 

*  government.     They  are  connected  evidently  by  the  conjunctive  and,  without 

*  any  comma  after  religion.     Both  must  be  dUtwhed  and  weakened,  not  m  any 

*  MumiMr,  but,  precisely  by  the  exercise  of  the  privileges  now  granted.  Ii) 
'  other  respects,  we  are  in  our  former  situation,  as  to  preaching,  teaching, 

*  writing,  §fe.      Weaken  after  disturb  appears  rather  an  expletive  than  a  word 

*  conveying  a  distinct  meaning,  for  it  is  implied  in  disturb ;  as  whoever  in- 
*'  tends  to  disturb,  d  fortiori  intends  to  weaken.  Hence,  the  expression  is 
<  generally  understood,  and  so  it  has  been  explained  by  every  one  consulted 

*  on  it,  to  weaken  by  disturbance.     Indeed,  if  or  was  between  the  word  disturb 

*  and  the  word  weaken,  as  it  was  proposed  to  be,  the  signification  would  be 

*  changed  and  inadmissible.' 

**  Surely  this  sort  of  reasoning  upon  the  terms  of  an  oath  should  teach  us 
to  use  great  caution  when  we  are  prescribing  in  what  terms  we  shall  require 
oaths  of  security  to  be  taken.'* 

The  observations  which  follow,  as  far  asp.  29.,  relate  to  the  phraseology  of 
the  particular  oath  to  be  proposed  by  the  Bill  in  discussion.  Lord  Eldon 
proceeded :  — 

**  Without  adverting  more,  as  yet,  to  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  the  state  of 
ecclesiastical  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  under  what 
may  be  called  the  second  part  of  this  Bill  —  originally  another^  or  second 
Bill** how  would  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  deal  with  such  a  case  a$ 
the  following? 

**  Two  persons  intermarry,  being  in  a  state  of  consanguinity,  such  as  does 
not  prevent  a  marriage  between  them  being  valid  according  to  our  law— a 
consanguinity  which  is  said,  however,  to  form  what  is  an  impedimentum 
dirimens.  Should  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  re* 
ftue  the  sacrament  to  the  parties,  unless  they  voluntarily  separate,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  he  would  act  according  to  that  duty.  It  has  been  understood  . 
that  such  would  be  his  duty :  he  discbarges  that  duty ;  and,  by  the  exercise 
of  it,  induces  the  woman  to  separate  herself  from  the  person,  according  to 
our  law,  her  husband.  The  husband,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  proper  to  su9 
for  a  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  and  compels  the  wife  to  return.  If  such 
a  case  as  this  could  happen,  no  reasoning,  no  casuistry,  no  distinction  be* 
tween  what  is  temporal  and  what  is  ecclesiastical,  between  what  is  civil  and 
what  is  spiritual,  could  lead  a  LegisUture  or  a  State  to  the  endurance  of  it, 
or  entitle  an  ecclesiastic  to  claim  the  character  of  a  good  subject,  or  to  assert 
that  he  was  doing  nothing,  which  conflicted  or  interfered  with  allegiance, 
civil  duty,  and  obedience,  when  he  was  using  spiritual  means  in  putting 
asunder  those,  who»  according  to  the  law  of  his  country,  were  joined  together.** 

Lord  Eldon  next  reviewed  the  legislation  of  this  country  for  the  exclusion 
of  Popery,  through  its  long  series,  ft'om  the  Act  of  Uniformity  to  the  Acts 
of  Union :  «  True  it  is,"  added  he,  *<  that  Parliament  cannot  be  absolutely, 
bound  by  such  an  enactment  for  all  generations :  — but,  when  it  is  discussing 
arhether  such  laws  as  these  are  to  be  considered  as  fkndameuial  and  et9<a^a ' 
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as  making  Um  ttate  and  the  rdigioii  of  tbe  eomitry  fimdaaiaitaDy  and  cskb* 
tially  Proteitant,  and  the  kingdom  itadf  a  ProtesUiit  kingdoni,  no  maa  ca 
deny  that  they  are — as  fiur  as  in  the  natwe  of  laws  thej  can  be,  nnalCaalde, 
t.  e.  that  they  are  not  to  be  altered  without  cogent  necessity  deariy  siaown ; 
and  that  it  is  incumbent  uponthose,  who  propose  the  changes  now  meditatedy 
to  make  out  the  necessity  of  so  much  alteration  in  the  nature  of  <  an  estabiiab- 
'  ment,  expressly  formed  in  order  that  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  -whidi 
'  had  been  subverted,  might  nerer  again  be  in  danger  of  being  subverted.**  ^ 
•  ••#•« 

*'  Will  His  Majesty's  subjects,  profieasing  the  Roman  Catholic  rei^;ioB« 
and,  if  this  Bill  passes,  summoned  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  consult 
concerning  the  affiurs  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  joining  in  Acts  relntiTe 
to  the  discipline,  worship,  and  government  of  the  Protestant  Churdi,  eonstet 
that  the  Protestant  Member  of  these  Houses  shall  so  l^isUtte  as  to  the  fike 
ecclesiastical  matters  affecting  the  Roman  Catholic  body. 

««  If  the  statutes  of  1791  aod  1793  did  not  sufficiently  relieve  the  Romao 
Catholics  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  pains  and  penalties,  let  them  be  ao 
relieved.  That  is  not  the  object  of  Ais  Bill ;  which  is  to  give  them  poUHeal 
power  in  almost  as  great  a  degree,  and  to  as  large  an  extent,  as  it  can  possibly 
be  confisrred. 

"  If  there  be  any  thing,  not  political  power,  which  it  may  be  proposed  to 
enact  for  them,  or  any  of  them,  neither  is  that  the  <>bject  of  thig  Bill. 

**  This  Bill  does  not  propose  certainly  to  change  the  system  established  at 
the  Revolution,  so  far  as  it  ordained  that  the  Sovereign  should  be  Protest^ 
ant,  by  positive  enactment.  It  does  propose  that  that  system  shall  be  changed 
by  such  enactment,  so  as  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  offices  of  the  highest 
trust,  and  with  the  exception  of  almost  none.  It  certainly  is  not  proposed 
by  such  enactment  to  discharge  the  Crown  of  its  sworn  duty  to  maintun  the 
Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established  —  and,  true  and  strange  it  is,  that 
it  does  not  propose  to  repeal  the  Test  Act  and  Corporation  Act.  But  whe^ 
ther  the  Bill  has  not  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  system,  which  requires  the 
King  to  be  Protestant  —  to  weaken  his  power  of  effectually  maintaining 
>  the  Protestant  Church  and  religion,  and  the  Protestant  throne,  and  to  lead 
unquestionably  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  is  a  question 
of  great  importance,  and  the  solution  of  which  is  matter  of  no  very  great 
difficulty.  Our  ancestors  thought  there  was  no  sufficient  security  if  the  So- 
vereign professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  though  his  Ministers,  Coun- 
cillors, and  Parliaments  were  Protestant.  Can  it  rationally  be  doubted  that 
there  is  much  less  security  for  civil  and  religious  freedom,  if  the  King  is 
Protestant,  and  his  Ministers,  Councillors,  Parliament,  and  Judges,  are  Ro- 
man Catholics  ?  The  House  is  told,  indeed,  that  there  is  ample  security, 
if  the  Lord  Chancellor  must  be  Protestant,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  thought 
that  the  actual  security  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Crown  never 
would  actually  appoint  those  whom  the  Act  makes  eligible  to  those  great 
offices.  Those  who  know  the  state  in  which  a  Protestant  Chancellor  would 
stand  in  a  Cabinet  of  Roman  Catholic  Ministers,  will  readily  believe  that,  if 
he  had  either  sense  or  honesty,  he  neither  would  remain  there,  nor  be  per- 
mitted  to  remain  there  an  hour.  And  look  to  the  efieet  of  rendering  the 
Roman  Catholics  eligible  to  high  offices,  but  not  appointing  them  to  such 
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o6ioe8.  This'  iii  insult  towards  them,  more  intolerable  than  ineligibility.  But 
what  would  be  the  effect,  with  reference  to  the  King  ?  Do  the  Roman  Ca- 
thcdios  now  complain  ?  Does  the  present  state  of  the  disqualifying  statutes 
goad  and  irritate  them?  Make  them  eligible  to  ofiSce,  and  yet  withhold 
office  from  them,  what  is  this  but  acting  most  unworthily  towards  them? 
ITou  are  also  directing  their  discontent,  hitherto  pointed  at  the  laws  of  their 
country,  against  the  King  upon  the  throne ;  it  being,  too,  your  duty  to  ren- 
der, him  9a  object  of  affection,  as  far  as  may  be,  with  all  his  subjects ;  and, 
compelling  him  to  continue  Protestant,  you  are  engaging,  in  a  great  degree^ 
his  conscience  to  deny  to  the  Roman  Catholics  the  benefits  you  pretend  to 
enable  him  to  confer  upon  them. 

^.But  it  may  be  said,  the  Kng's  confidential  servants  may  be  partly  Pro- 
testant, partly  Roman  Catholic — that  such  was  the  case  under  Queen 
XUiasalieth,  and  other  jSovereigns.  But  what  did  her  experience  teach  her  as 
to  this  ?  And  what  did  the  experience  of  those  who  came  after  her  teach  ? 
That  experience  led  to  the  change  of  system  which  was  completed  at  the 
Revolution* 

**  If  the  King's  confidential  servants  ought  not  to  be  Roman  Catholics,  it 
is  said,  nevertheless,  his  Privy  Councillors  may  be  chosen  from  among  them ; 
provided  only  they  abstain  from  advising  the  Crown  as  to  benefices  and  ofiSces 
in  the  Protestant  Church,  and  that  Roman  Catholics  may  safely  be  admitted 
into  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

**  With  respect  to  Privy  Councillors,  it  seems  strange  that,  if  their  duties 
are  to  be  changed,  if  they  are  to  be  restrained  by  this  Act  from  advising^ in 
the  matters  specially  mentioned,  it  had  not  occurred  to  alter,  by  enactment^ 
the  Privy  Councillor's  oath,  when  administered  to  a  Roman  Catholic.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  law  which  required  the  oath,  will  qualify  the  oath ;  but 
it  is  a  little  difiScult  to  admit  the  consistency  of  my  submitting  to  a  law  to-day» 
requiring  me  to  withhold  advice  on]  some  matters,  and  to  take  an  oath  to- 
morrow that  I  will  faithfully  give  my  opinion  in  aU  matters  moved  and  de- 
bated. In  the  matter  of  oaths  it  is  surely  satisfactory  and  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  swearing  in  terms;  which  are  in  apparent  contradiction,  according  to 
their  obvious  meaning,  to  what  is  really  intended  to  be  sworn. 

**  The  Roman  Catholic  Privy  Councillor  is  not  to  advise  the  Crown  in  the 
disposal  of  any  benefice  or  ofiice  in  the  Protestant  Church ;  but  in  how  many 
matters  of  mighty  import  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  is  he  left  at  liberty 
to  advise — and  how  many  respecting  even  the  welfare  of  that  very  Church? 
and  of  much  more  consequence  to  its  welfare  than  the  disposal  of  a  Church 
preferment  ? 

**  It  has  been  said,  and  most  reasonably,  that  if  you  admit  Roman  Catholics 
into  Parliament,  you  ought  not  to  exclude  them  from  the  Privy  Council :  if 
you  admit  them  into  the  great  Council  oi  the  nation,  that  you  cannot  well 
exclude  them  from  among  the  number  of  those  who  are  to  act  in  inferior 
councils. 

**  In  truth,  this  argument,  which  points  out  the  extent  to  which  you  must 
gOk  if  you  admit  Roman  Catholics  into  Parliament  in  a  country,  whose  Go- 
vernment and  Church  are  essentially  and  fundamentally  Protestant,  fumishet 
very  weighty  reasons  why  you  should  not  admit  them  into  Parliament.   . 
**  It  has  been  urged  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  which  prohibit  Roman 
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Catholift  from  mltting  in  athcr  House  of  Parikmeiit,  would,  in  fat,  mak* 
little  ehange  in  the  oompontion  of  PkrUameot — that  it  would  «ot  introdMB 
nme  then  six  or  seven  Peers  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  very  few  Con' 
moners  into  the  other  House  of  Psrliament.  And  it  has  also  been  mfeA 
that  after  giving  the  dective  frsnehise  to  the  Roman  fT«»iwJ»^  in  Iidaad^ 
yon  are^  almost  of  necessity,  required  to  render  them  capable  also  of  sttisg 
in  Parliament 

«  With  respeet  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  reascaiing  has  been  cnforeedbf 
tiw  fiiet  that  Roman  Catholie  Peers  did  sit  in  that  House  until  the  SOtfa  of 
Charles  IL,  and  that  being  Tery  few  in  number,  if  they  should  now  sitin  lint 
House,  it  cannot  be  Tery  objectionable ;  and  their  pretensions  to  sit  tfaoe 
have  been  strongly  lecmnmended  in  observatfons,  unquestionaUy  most  joi^ 
upon  the  excellence  of  the  diarscters  of  the  modem  Roman  Catbolie  Peeni 
In  a  question  of  this  nature,  the  personal  merits,  however  great,  oi  particular 
individuals,  must  be  laid  out  of  consideration — it  must  be  decided  upoo 
general  principles.  If  Roman  Catholics  are  unfit  advisers  of  a  Protestut 
King  —  in  a  Protestant  House  of  Conunons  —  unfit  there  to  counsel  Ae 
King  with  respect  to  the  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  a  PtotesUat 
Established  Church,  they  cannot  be  fit  advisers  to  give  eounsd  toucliii^  neb 
matters  in  the  other  House  of  the  Protestant  Parliament.  Previous  to  the 
RevolutioD  it  was,  if  not  firom  actual  danger/upon  principle  deteimined, 
that  persons  professing  this  rdigion  should  sit  in  neither  of  the  Houses  el 
Pnliament. 

**  This  excluflon  from  both,  the  Prince  of  Orange  sanctioned,  when,  as  the 
Bill  of  Rights  states  the  feet,  he  addressed  his  letters  only  to  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  being  ProtutanU.      lliis  exclusion  King  Williaiif 
sanctioned  in  the  several  acts  which  passed  daring  bis  reign,  which  conmsitted 
to  the  hands  of  Protestants,  or  continued  in  the  hands  of  Protestants,  all  office^ 
connected  with  the  government  of  his  *ProUgta!iU  JtingdamJ*     If  the  govenn 
ment  of  this  kingdom  is  fundamentally  and  essentially  Protestant,  —  and  Pro. 
testant  it  is  fundamentally  and  essentially, — is  it  not,  in  just  reasoning,  matter 
of  much  consequence,  whether  the  passing  of  this  Bill  would  or  would  not 
introduce  many  Roman  Catholics  into  the  House  of  Commons :  but  it  is  difli- 
oult  to  assent  to  what  has  been  stated  repeatedly  in  assertion,  that  the  number 
introduced  would  be  t<x>  small  dangerously  to  influence  the  decisions  of  tbst 
House.    What  has  been  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land the  elective  franchise  ?     It  has  operated,  as  Lord  Clare  foretold  in  his 
able,  prophetic,  and  constitutional  speech.     It  may  perfa^s  be  reasonably 
asserted,  that  though  as  yet  Roman  Catholic  representatives  have  not  been  seni 
to  Parliament,  such  has  been  the  influence  of  Roman  Catholic  electors,  that 
to  that  very  Act,  which  gave  them  the  elective  franchise,  it  is  owing  that  the 
Bill  now  under  discussion  has  passed  the  House  of  Commons.    He  must  hav6 
been  a  Very  inattentive  observer  of  what  passes  in  Parliament,  who  has  not 
remarked  that  a  small  band  or  knot  of  individuals,  acting  together  upon  sys^ 
tern,  constantly  acting  together,  and  watching  for  opportunities  and  momenti 
favourable  to  their  views  and  projects,  may  achieve  great  and  important 
change 

**  It  must  be  further  recollected  that,  if  this  Bill  passes,  the  Teat  and 
Corporation  Acts  must  be  repealed,   and  the  members  of  Roman  Githo* 
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Vte  corporitions  entitled  to  send  representatives  to  Parliament,  would  not 
be  Hkdy,  if  they  had  an  option,  to  choose  Protestant  Members ;  and  oOn» 
sidering  the  other  means  which  many  Roman  Catholics  would  have  of 
obt«iiiing  seats  in  the  Commons  House,  the  calculation  of  the  numbers  of 
them  that  would  become  Members,  seems  in  argument  to  have  been  stated 
mueh  too  low. 

**  It  is  of  little  consequence  that  this  Bill  provides  that  nothing  contained 
in  it  shall  be  construed  to  alter  the  laws  for  establishing  the  uniformity 
of  public  prayers  and  administration  of  the  sacrament,  in  the  united  Epis^ 
eopal  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  How  futDe  and  inefficacious  must 
Such  an  enactment  appear  to  us  —  when  we  are  enacting  by  this  Bill  it« 
self — what  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  subvert  all  we  have  seen  to 
hove  been  declared  by  Parliament,  eatentiai,  fundamenial,  and  to  continue 
jVfT  ew€i. 

^  This  Bill  excludes  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  Judicature  the  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  but  it  seeks  to  capacitate  them  to  fill  all  the  benches  of  the 
Temporal  Courts,  and  the  highest  seats  of  Judicature  in  such  courts,  with 
an  exception  only  in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, .—  an  exception,  not 
fonnded  upon  duties  in  his  judicial  character,  but  upon  the  nature  of  big 
other  duties.  Such,  however,  is  the  nature  of  our  temporal  and  ecclesiastical^ 
laws,  such  the  connection  between  them,  that  the  assertion  may  be  ventured 
that  this  object  of  the  Bill,  as  to  this  matter,  is  unattainable ;  and,  indeed, 
unless  misinformation  has  been  given  to  the  public  as  to  what  has  passed 
somewhere,  the  answer  which  has  been  given  to  those  who  have  objected  to 
this  provision  of  the  Bill  has  been,  that  nobody  could  conceive  that  Rpman 
Catholics  would  actually  be  appointed  to  the  judicial  seats  in  Westminster 
Hall.  To  enact  by  law  that  you  may  do  what  is,  in  fact,  never  intended  to 
be  done,  does  not  seem  to  be  very  wise  or  conciliatory  legislation.  Suppose 
it  enacted,  and  Westminster  Hall  crowded  with  Roman  Catholic  judges,  and 
commissions  of  review  of  the  sentences  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  to  issue,  to 
what  class  of  men  are  they  to  be  addressed  in  the  place  of  those  temporal  Ph>- 
tca«ant  judges, who  now  form  so  essential  a  part  of  the  courts  constituted  by^ 
such  eommissions? 

**  If  Roman  Catholics  are  not  to  be  judges,  it  is  said  that  you  ou^t 
to  allow  them  to  have  silk  gowns;  that  no  policy  can  justify  your  pro- 
hibiHons  against  their  being  distinguished  by  professional  rank  of  this 
kind.  Certainly,  as  the  law  stands^  they  cannot  be  appointed  king's  coun« 
sel,  but  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  their  having  the  same  rank  bestowed 
in  patents  of  precedence  —  sueh  a  patentee  has  no  office,  and  takes  no  oath 
Mr«  Ponsonby's  Bill  did  not  affect  their  situation  because  they  had  not  the 
situation  of  office. 

<*  It  appears  then,  from  what  passed  at  the  Revolution,  that  our  ances- 
tors were  satisfied  diat  political  power  in  any  department  of  the  State  id 
the  hands  of  Papiste,  was  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a  Protes" 
tant  Esublishment, 

**  Upon  the  principle  that,  in  a  Protestant  kingdom,  political  power  should' 
be  placed  in  Protestant  hands,  the  settlement  then  made,  was  made.  Upon 
this  principle,  the  settlement  then  made,  has  been  continued  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  —  and  the    wisdom  of  the  principle  is  in  itself  suffl* 
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cient  to  aeeount  fbr  the  adoption  and  matntenanee  of  tbal  aettlemott 
without  reference  to  the  dread  of  Popish  plots,  or  appreheDsbns  aboot 
Popish  pretenden. 

**  With  respeet  to  the  repeal  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation,tbe  House  may  be  referred  to  what  has  been  before  stated, 
and  to  its  decision  upon  a  similar  project  in  a  former  session.  This  is  said  to 
relate  solely  to  nutters  of  spiritual  and  rdigious  belief,  not  interfering  with 
allegiance  or  civil  duty.  The  object  of  it,  however,  was  to  asoertua 
effectually  what  persons  did  hold,  or  were  thought  to  hold,  opinions  in. 
terfering  with  allegiance  properly  understood.  This  provision  was  mast 
industriously  preserved  at  and  nnce  the  Revolution  as  a  most  essential 
provision  of  law :  not  only  the  subjects,  whether  members  of  the  Chuitb 
of  England,  Protestant  Dissenters,  or  Quakers  were  required,  but  the 
Sovereign  was  required  to  make  this  declaration »-  the  Sovereign  to  make 
it  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  upon  the  most  solemn  occasion ;  — ftcaa 
that  era  to  this  hour,  from  reign  to  reign, '  the  declaration  has  been  con- 
tinued to  be  required.  —  And  the  present  King,  upon  his  first  entrance 
into  this  House  as  King,  solemnly,  on  the  throne,  made  this  declaration. 
From  all  his  successors,  from  none  of  his  subjects,  it  seems  to  be  the  purpose 
of  this  Bill  hereafter  to  require  it. 

«  Let  us  now  advert  to  the  other  parts  of  this  Bill  -^  this  Bill  of  oma&a^ 
tion, — which,  professing  to  unite  and  knit  together  the  hearts  of  aU  His  Ma- 
jesty's subjects,  has  unfortunately  set  them  all  together  by  the  ears,  to  use  a 
vulgar  phrase.  It  has,  however,  been  said  that  you  are  to  legislate ;  oCAert, 
satisfied  or  dissatisfied,  are  to  take  the  measure.  Be  it  so  —  but  then,  if  all 
are  dissatisfied,  do  not  insult  them  by  calling  this  a  Bill  of  conciliation !-« 
by  telling  them  that  it  is  a  Bill  knitting  together  all  their  hearts  in  iuteresb 
and  love  and  charity  one  towards  another,  —  do  not  remind  them  of  the  fact 
that  a  person,  perceiving  one  man  running  after  another  with  a  cat  of  nine 
tails,  and  being  asked  what  he  was  about,  declared  that  he  only  wanted  to 
make  a  volun^r  of  the  person  he  was  pursuing. 

**  As  to  all  the  remaining,  parts  of  this  Bill,  the  first  objection  is,  that  the 
Protestant  sees  no  sufficient  security  in  its  enactments,  and,  such  as  that 
security  is,  the  Herman  Catholic  is  utterly  averse  to  granting  it. 

**  But  the  Bill  is  open  in  these  parts  of  it  to  many  observations. 

^  The  House  must  be  aware  that  this  Bill  is  composed  of  what  originally 
appeared  in  two  Bills,  —  the  former  confined  to  tlie  concessions!,  the  latter  to 
the  securities. 

**  In  the  former  Bill,  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  suh^eets  wvfe  fir»* 
quently  mentioned  as  such,  but  no  mention  was  made  in  that  Bill  of  'At 
*  Roman  Catholic  Church  within  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom* 

^  The  second  Bill,  now  forming  the  latter  part  of  the  proposed  Bill,  pro* 
vides  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  respect  of  persons  in  Holy  Orders  pf«* 
fiessing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  who  may,  at  any  time  hereafter,  /he 
efeetal,  nominated,  or  appointed  to  the  exercise  or  discharge  of  qpiteoptd  di^lMS 
or  functions  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  to  the  duties  or  fant^ODajftf  a 
Dean  in  the  said  Church  within  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Aati  d  the 
oath  speaks  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  or  Dean  in  the  Bmnan  CmwiiiSr 
Church  in  the  United  Kingdom,  M 
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**  Surely,  the  House  would  eipect,  if  it  thinks  proper  to  acknowledge  in 
'jstatutes  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  a  church  in  England,  that  this  acknow- 
ledgment should  have  appeared  in  some  other  form.  Surely  the  House, 
.-l>eCbre  it  can  pass  such  a  law  as  this  speaking  of  Bishops  and  Deans  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  a  church,  acknowledged  by  English  law  as  exist- 
ing in  England,  will  expect  to  be  somewhat  better  informed,  than  it  now  is, 
how  these  Bishops  and  Deans  are  to  be  elected,  nominated,  or  appointed  to  the 
•.exercise  or  discharge  of  their  duties  and  functions. 

**  We  have  often  heard  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland, of 

it3  titular  Bishops  of  particular  places  in  Ireland,  its  titular  Deans  and 
•Chapters :  and,  if  this  Bill  passes,  you  will  have  two  churches  there  ready 
ibrmed, — the  Protestant  Church,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  all 
its  members  ready  to  take  their  places.  Whether  the  law  of  Ireland  acknow- 
ledges the  rights  of  these  functionaries  to  assume  the  titles  of  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  Dublin,  Armagh,  and  'the  other  episcopal  Sees,  the  House  may 
satisfy  itself  by  inquiry. 

^  <*  But  is  it  meant  that  in  England  we  are  to  see  a  similar  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  with  its  titular  Archbishops  and  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  York^ 
London,  Durham,  &c. ;  its  titular  Deans  and  Chapters,  &c.  ?  Can  it  be 
possible  that  the  Legislature  can  pass  such  a  Bill  as  this ;  and  that  too  as  a 
.BUI  of  peace  and  conciliation,  without  previously  settling  in  some  measure 
how  and  in  what  form  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  to  be  exercised  in 
£ngland?  Can  it  be  meant,  that  in  England,  you  are  to  introduce  all  the 
inconveniences  and  mischiefs,  which  are  experienced  in  Ireland,  by  the  co- 
existence of  the  Protestant  hierarchy  and  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  ? 

"  We  do  not  hear  in  England  of  titular  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  places 
in  England.  We  admit  the  episcopal  character  resides  in  the  Popish  Bishop ; 
but  our  law  has,  at  least,  heretofore,  been  supposed  to  prohibit  their  assuming 
titles  connected  with  places  in  England  as  a  misdemeanour. 

■«  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  great  objection  :to  the  Bill,  if  you  think  to 
give  to  the  Roman  Catholics  political  power,  that  you  make  no  piovision  for 
the  peaceable  co-existence  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  what  is  termed  the 
.Ronoan  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  leave  .them  to  jostle 
against  each  other  as  they  may. 

'*  Look  at  the  Bills  of  1791  and  1793  ;-r- see  the  provisions  therein  as  tp 
the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  among  others,  even  .as  to  the 
ibrm  and  structure  of  their  places  of  worship,  to  preserve  the  predominancy 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Has  it  been  considered  whether  any  similar  provisions  will  be  in  force  after 
this  law  passes  ?  Or,  are  we  to  have  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  vying  in 
magnificence  with  our  Protestant  cathedral  for  the  exercise  of  the  Roma^ 
CathoUc  religion  by  its  Archbishops,  its  Deans,  and  Chapters  ?  Is  it  meant 
there  shall  be  this  public  display  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  ? 

**  A  mode  of  worship,  when  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  national  worship, 
and  when  allowed  to  be  exercised  in  peace,  we  have  been  told,  *  should  be 
*  exercised  with  decency,  gratitude,  and  humility.' 

**  It  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  House  much  as  to  the  enactments  relative 
to  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed  in  England  and  Ireland  according  to 
this  Bill. 

VOL.  IL  A  A 
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*<  There  has  been  abundant  reason  to  know,  that  the  Roman  Cathblic  I 
Clergy  of  Ireland  will  not  aocept  as  a  boon,  those  enactments ;  —  that  they 
will  not  submit  to  that  interposition  of  a  veto,  by  Protestant  authority,  which 
is  conceded  by  other  Catholics  to  temporal  sovereigns.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  in  which  this  sort  of  conciliation  has  been  attempted,  and  in  Tun,  and 
probably  some  in  the  House  know  what  has  passed  in  Ireland  upon  this  sub* 
ject  in  the  course  of  the  last  week. 

**  As  to  that  part  of  the  Bill  which  relates  to  bulls,  dispensations,  and  other 
instruments  from  the  See  of  Rome,  in  a  country  in  which  the  exercise  of  a 
dispensing  power  cost  a  King  his  crown,  this  Bill  proposes  in  some  instances 
to  do  what  looks  as  if  it  authorised  some  commissioners,  in  others  one  com- 
misstoner,  and  that  one  an  ecclesiastical  commissioner  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  to  dispense  with  the  laws  against  receiving  such  instruments 
from  Rome.  How  could  it  be  expected,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy 
would  admit  the  inspection  of  these  instruments? 

**  We  have  heard  that  the  present  Pope  has  himself  declared  that,  neither 
in  any  intercourse  with  a  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  power  was  the  ec- 
clesiastical power  so  subservient  to  the  lay  authorities,  as  to  allow  the  re- 
scripts or  other  instruments  to  be  submitted  to  them. 

*<  It  well  behoves  the  Legislature  to  pause  before  it  will  give  a  legal  sanction 
of  any  kind  to  foreign  intercourse  with  Rome — ^if  such  are  the  sentiments  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  and  the  Pope. 

**  Without  meaning  to  impute,  and  disavowing  the  intention  to  impute  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  day  some  of  the  tenets,  which  some  in  former 
times  were  said  to  entertain,  their  opinions  and  those  of  their  Church  are  yet 
such,  as  make  it  seem  to  be  altogether  inconsistent  in  a  Govemmoit,  settled 
as  essentially  Protestant,  with  a  Protestant  established  Church,  to  grant  them 
political  power. 

*<  The  Church  of  England  and  Ireland' are  now  one  united  Protestant 
Church.  What  endangers  the  one  must  endanger  the  other.  If  the  con- 
cessions proposed  to  be  granted  by  this  Bill  are  granted,  and  without  secu- 
rities (and  what  securities  that  will  be  given  has  the  wisdom  of  man  yet 
devised  ?)  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  Irish  Roman  Cafliolics  will  make 
this  bill  of  concessions  a  resting  point?  Demand  has  followed  fit>m  time  to 
time  upon  demand,  and  demand  will  follow  from  time  to  time  upon'demand» 
till  nothing  more  can  be  asked ;  for,  till  toleration  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland  gives  way  to  Roman  Catholic  establishment,  and  Protestant  establish- 
ment shall  be  succeeded  by  such  a  portion  of  toleration  of  Protestants  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  may  be  disposed  to  allow  them,  it  cannot  be  rationally  ex- 
pected that  the  Roman  Catholics  there  will  cease  their  struggles  to  supplant 
the  Protestant  Church,  if  they  did  not  disturb  the  settlement  of  property. 
In  &ct,  the  more  sincere  the  Roman  Catholics  are  in  their  religious  belid^, 
the  more  strongly  must  they  be  impelled  to  weaken  the  Protestant  Chuivb. 
The  fears  of  those  considerable  men,  who  opposed  the  grant  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  Ireland,  were  thought  to  be  chimerical ;  but  do  they  now  appear 
to  have  been  chimerical  ? 

*<  If  this  Bill  should  pass,  the  next  demand  will  be  to  repeal  all  the  secu- 
rities which  it  enacts. 

"  And  indeed  rumour  has  told  us  that  there  have  not  been  wanting  those^ 
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who  h&we  thought  it  expedient,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  let 
the  Bill  pass,  such  as  it  is,  notwithstanding  all  their  objections  to  it,  thereby 
establishing  the  concessions,  and  trusting  confidently  to  the  repeal,  in  another 
session,  of  the  securities. 

'*  It  is  said  this  Bill,  if  passed,  would  be  a  Bill  of  peace  and  conciliation. 
Is  there  not  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  in  truth  introduce  con- 
fusion,  and  domestic  discord,  and  eternal  struggle  for  power  ? 

**  We  know  what  has  been  the  effect  of  our  present  Establishment  for  many 
generations. 

'  **  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  proposed  changes,  can  at  best  be  but  matter 
of  uncertain  speculation  and  conjecture. 

**  The  Lords  and  Commons  were  assembled  at  Westminster,  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  <  in  order  to  such  an  establishment,  that  our  religion,  laws,  and 
<  liberties  might  not  again  be  in  danger  of  being  subverted.'  Is  it  possible  to 
maintain  that  by  such  a  total  change  of  what  was  then  established  as  is  now 
meditated,  they  nuiy  not  again  be  ta  ikmger  of  being  subverted? 

^  Let  us  not  disturb  the  happiness  of  the  great  mass  of  Protestants.  Let 
us  not  mistake  the  present  peaceable  demeanour  of  the  Protestant  part  of  the 
sommunity,  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  confidence  with  which  they 
hope  Parliament  will  not  finally  adopt  them,  for  their  assent  to  these  mea- 
sures, or  an  indifference  about  ^em. 

*'  The  times,  it  is  said,  are  changed,  and  the  Catholics,  it  is  said,  are 
changed :  be  it  so ;  but  such  change  does  not  affect  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciples, upon  which  this  kingdom  has  established  itself  as  a  *  Protestant  king- 
dom,' with  the  powers  of  the  State  in  Protestant  hands,  and  with  a  Protestant 
Church  establishment,  and  toleration, — toleration  from  time  to  time  enlarged 
to  the  utmost  extent  the  public  wel&re  will  admit;  but  toleration  only, — for 
those  who  dissent  from  it. 

'*  It  may  be  that  the  Church  of  Rome  itself  has  changed  some  of  its  tenets. 
Its  Protestant  advocates  tell  us  so, — its  Roman  Catholic  defenders  deny  it. 

**  But  we  are  led  not  to  doubt  that  the  present  Pope  has  re-established  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits, — that  the  Inquisition  was  revived, — we  have  heard  of 
bulls  against  Protestant  Societies  distributing  the  Scriptures, — ^we  have  heard 
of  transactions  respecting  Bishops  in  Bel^um. 

**  We  hear  of  the  establishment  of  Stonyhurst, — we  hear  of  Jesuits  there, 
though  we  are  told  the  Pope  does  not  consent  to  their  establishment  in  coun- 
tries which  are  not  willing  to  receive  them ;  and  we  might  ask  where  the 
person  at  the  head  of  the  Stonyhurst  establishment  now  is,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose he  is  where  he  is  said  to  be? 

**  We  have  been  told  that  in  Ireland,  where  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
exists,  they  have  their  synods  and  their  consistorial  courts;  and  they  are 
misrepresented,  if  they  do  not  use  their  excommunications,  and  their  refusals 
to  give  the  Sacrament  for  purposes  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  consider  as 
of  a  purely  spiritual  nature,  or  to  reconcile  to  the  law  of  the  land.'* 

After  quoting  Judge  Blackstone  and  Lord  Clare,  he  cited  from  a  speech  of 
Lord  Hardwicke  a  passage,  concluding  with  these  words :  — 

**  *  Even  abstracted  from  religious  considerations,  the  Protestant  reUgion 

*  ought  to  he  held  in  the  highest  reverence,  as  the  surest  harrier  of  our  civU  consti- 

*  tution.     Ecclesiastical  usurpation  seldom  fiuls  to  end  in  civil  tyranny.     The 
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*  prefent  bsppy  lettlemeiit  of  the  Crown  is,  in  truth,  and  not  in  name  onl]^ 

*  the  Proteatant  auooesaion ;  —  and  the  inviokble  preservation  of  that  wise  and 

*  lundamental  law,  made  since  the  Revolution,  whereby  every  Papist  is  ab> 
'  aoltttdy  excluded  firom  inheriting  the  Crown,  will  be  a  solid  security  to  our 

*  poaterity  against  all  who  shall  watch  for  the  destruction  of  our  liberties.' 

*<  If  the  cries  of  <  hear,  hear,'  mean  to  intimate  that  Noble  Lords  who  are 
near,  deem  this  as  Lord  Hardwicke's  declaration  of  opinion,  that  the  happy 
settlement  of  the  Crown,  consisted  only  in  the  excluding  a  Papist  firom  ^ 
throne,  and  in  no  manner  depended  upon  the  Crown's  being  surrounded  with 
Protestant  councils,  and  that  that  exclusion  alone,  though  the  Crown  should 
be  surrounded  in  all  departments  of  offices  with  Roman  Catholic  advisers 
(enemies  to  that  Prctegkmt  rdigion,  which  is  here  said  to  be  Me  surest  harrier 
of  our  eipU  eoHstUution)  would  be  a  solid  security  for  our  liberdes,  they  im- 
pute to  him  a  want  of  judgment,  and  contradictions  in  what  he  declares,  al- 
together inconsistent  with  his  great  character.  May  the  posterity  of  those 
Noble  Lords  find,  in  the  preservation  of  our  present  laws,  in  those  wise  and 
lundamental  laws,  which  require  the  Throne,  the  Government,  and  the  Church, 
to  be  unalterably  and  for  ever  Protestant,  that  solid  security  for  their  liberties,- 
which  they  can  never  find  in  excluding  a  Papist  firom  the  throne^  but  sat-* 
rounding  a  Protestant  King  with  Popish  advisers !" 
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FAMILY  OF  LORD  CHANCELLOR  ELDON, 

SON  OF  WILLIAM  SCOTT  OF  NEWCASTLB-ON-TYNE 
HOASTMAK. 


WILLIAM  SCOTT,  pF  NEWC ASTLE-ON-TYNE,  HOASTMAN,  mm 
of  WtUiam  Scott  of  Newccbsde-on-Tyne^  Yeoman,  was  bom  in  the  jear  of 
our  Lord  1696  or  1697  :  he  married  firstly,  May  11. 1730,  Isabella  Noble, 
and  by  her  had  issue, 
L  George  Scott,  baptized  July  22.  1731 :  he  died  young,  before  his 
Other's  second  marriage,  which  took  place  August  18.  1740. 

II.  Anite  Scott,  baptized  Aug  17.  1732:  she  married.  May  18.  1752, 
William  Cramlington,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  by  him  had  issue, 

I.  Isabella  Cramlington,  bom  Nov.  19.  1753 :  she  died  young, 
March  2.  1755. 

II.  Anne  Cramlington,  bom  Dec.  22.  1755  :  she  married,  Jan.  2. 
1 779,  John-Chrichloe  Turner,  Esq.,  (afterwards  Sir  John-Chrich- 
loe  Turner,  knighted  Feb.  13.  1786,)  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  of  Great  Carlton,  Lincolnshire,  and  by  him  had  issue, 
II  I.  Anne  Turner :  she  died  an  in&nt,  and  was  buried  Oct  3. 1 780. 
Anne,  Lady  Tumer,  died  Nov.  11.  1815,  aged  59  years.  Sir 
John-Chrichloe  Tumer  died  Oct  7.  1813. 

ni.  Elizabeth  Cramlington,  bom  Jan.  9. 1758  ;  she  di^  an  infant, 
Jan.  18.  1758. 

IV.  Jane  Crandingbm,  bom    Feb,  17.   1760 :    she  died  young, 
March  10.  1762. 

V.  William  Cramlington,  bom  June  17.  1761 :  he  died  young, 
Dec.  28.  1763. 

Anne,  Mrs.  Cramlington,  died  Jan.  1. 1764.    William  Cramlington 
died  May  12.  1810. 

III.  /wi5e22a  Scott:  she  died  an  infimt,  and  was  buried  Jan.  4.  1734. 
Isabella,  Mrs.  Scott,  was  buried  Jan.  14.  1734.     William  Scott  married 
secondly,  Aug.  18.  1740,  Jane,  daughter  of  Henry  Atkinson,  Esq.,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  by  her  had  issue, 

I.  Margaret  Scott,  baptized  Aug.  3. 1741 :  she  died  unmarried,  and  was 

buried  March  11.  1766. 
IL  Jane  Scott,  baptized  Sept  28. 1742  :  she  died  young,  and  was  buried 

Aug.  19.  1747. 

III.  Elizabeth  Scott:  she  died  an  infant,  and  was  buried  Not.  16. 1744. 

IV.  WILLIAM  SCOTT,  (afterwards  Sir  WiUiam  Scott,  knighted 
Sept  3.  1788  ;  and  created  LORD  STOWELL  July  17.  1821 ;  also 
JUDGE  OF  THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  ADMIRALTY  OF  ENG- 
LAND/rOOT  Oct  26.  1798  to  Feb.  22. 1828,)  bom  Oct  17.  1745,  the 
anniyersaries  of  which  birthday,  howeyer,  were,  in  consequence  of 
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the  change  of  the  style  in  1752,  celebrated  by  Lord  Stowell  himself 
on  the  28th  of  October :  he  married  firstly,  April  7.  1781,  Anna- 
Maria,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Bagnall,  Esq.,  of  Earley  Court, 
Reading,  Berkshire,  and  by  her  had  issae, 
L  Mary- Anne  Scott,  bom  Jan.  6.  1783 :  she  married  firstly, 
March  16.  1809,  Thomas  Townsend,  Esq.,  of  Honington,  War- 
wickshire, who  died  April  26.  1820 :  she  married  secondly, 
July  29. 1823,  Henry  Addington,  Viscount  Sidmouth,  widower  of 
Ursula-Mary,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Leonard  Hammond,  Esq., 
Mary-Anne,  Viscountess  Sidmouth,  died  without  issue,  April  26.  . 
1842,  aged  59  years.  Henry  Addington,  Viscount  Sidmouth, 
who  was  bom  May  30.  1757,  died  Feb.  15.  1844,  aged  86  years. 
IL  William  Scott,  bom  May  13. 1787  :  he  died  an  infmt,  April  18. 

1788. 
IIL   WiUiam  Scait,  (the  second  WiUiam  Scott  of  the  same  parents,) 
bom  March  23.  1794  :  he  died  unmarried,  Nov.  26.  1835,  aged 
41  years. 
IV.  Frances  Scott,  (twin  sister  of  WiUiam  Scott,)  bom  March  23. 
1794  :  she  died  an  in&nt,  Oct  12.  1794. 
Anna- Maria,  Lady  Scott,  died  Sept  4.  1809,  aged  54  years.    Sir 
William  Scott  married  secondly,  April  10.  1813,  Louisa-Catherine, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Admiral  Richard  Howe,  Earl  Howe,  K.  G.,  and 
widow  of  John- Denis  Browne,  Marquess  of  Sligo :  she  died  Aug.  26. 
1817.  William  Scott,  Lord  Stowell,  died  Jan.  28. 1836,  aged  90  years. 

V.  Barbara  Scott,  (twin  sister  of  WUliam  Scott,  Lord  SbmeU,)  bom 
Oct  17.  1745  :  she  died  unmarried,  May  3.  1823,  aged  77  yeiars. 

VI.  Henry  Scott,  baptized  Nov.  2.  1748  :  he  married,  June  17.  1773, 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  Cook,  Esq.,  of  Togston  and  New  Hall, 
Northumberland,  and  by  her  had  issue, 

I,  Mary  Scott,  bom  Sept  14.  1774 1  she  married,  July  8.  1794, 
Joseph  Forster,  Esq.,  of  Seaton-Bum,  Northumberland,  and  by 
him  has  had  issue, 

I.  Henry  Forster,  bom  April  7.  1795:  he  died  unmarried, 
Jane  5.  1823,  aged  28  years. 

II.  Joseph-Francis  Forster,  bom  Sept  30.  1796 :  he  married. 
May  19.  1825,  Junie  Jombert ;  and  died  without  issue, 
May  17.  1828,  aged  31  years.  Junie,  Mrs.  Forster,  married 
secondly,  Dec.  28.  1830,  the  Rev.  James  Manisty. 

III.  Ellen  Forster,  bom  April  4.  1798  :  she  died  unmarried, 
Dec.  12.  1841,  aged  43  years. 

IV.  Mary-Henrietta  Forster,  horn  Nov.  13.  1799:  she  died 
young,  April  26.  1805. 

V.  Jane-Mary  Forster,  bom  Jan.  23.  1801  :  she  died  young, 
June  10.  1810. 

VI.  William- John  Forster,  born  Aug.  22.  1805  :  he  married, 
April  20.  1829,  Frances-Margaret,  only  daughter  and  heir 
of  Dr.  Hird,  of  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  and  by  her  had  issue, 
jj  L  Henry-Hird  Forster,  bom  June  17.  1830. 
I!  II.  Blary.Anne-Sidmouth  Forster,  bom  April  18.  1832. 
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!|      II    Frances-Margaret,  Mrs.  Forster,  died  April  10.  1838. 
Joseph  Forster,  Esq.  died  April  7.  1821. 
IL  Jane  Scott,  baptized  Oct  2«  1777 :   she  died  young,  and  was 
I      buried  March  11.  1780. 

Henry  Scott  died  Dec.  8.  1799,  aged  51  years:  Mary,  Mrs.  Scott, 
died  June  3.  1825. 

VII.  Jane  Scott,  (the  second  Jane  Scott  of  the  same  parents,)  baptized 
May  22.  1750  :  she  died  young,  and  was  buried  Aug.  2.  1751. 

VIII.  JOHN  SCOTT,  (jafterwards  Sir  John  Scott,  knighted  June  27. 
1788  ;  and  created  Lord  Eldon  July  18.  1799,  and  EARL  OF 
ELDON  and  Viscount  Encombe  July  7.  1821 ;  also  LORD  HIGH 
CHANCELLOR  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  from  April  14. 1801  to 
Feb.  7. 1806,  and  from  April  1.  1807  to  April  30.  1827,)  bom  June  4* 
1751  :  he  married,  Nov.  19.  1772,  at  Blackshiels,  North  Britain, 
(and  the  marriage  was  again  solemnized,  Jan.  19.  1773,  at  the  church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,)  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Aubone  Surtees,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  by  her  had  issue, 

I.  John  Scott,  bom  March  8.  1774 :  he  married,  Aug.  22. 1804, 
Henrietta-Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Matthew-White  Ridley, 
Baronet,  of  Blagdon,  Northumberland,  and  by  her  had  issue, 

I.  John  Scott,  (who  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  second  Earl 
of  Eldon,  Jan.  13.  1838,)  bom  Dec.  10.  1805  :  he  married, 
Oct  1.  1831,  Louisa,  daughter  of  Charles  Duncombe,  Lord 
Feversham,  and  by  her  has  had  issue, 

I.       A  son,  still-bora,  Aug.  16. 1832. 

IL      Charlotte-Elizabeth  Scott,  bom  Aug.  26.  1834. 

III.  Augusta-Henrietta  Scott,  bom  May  13. 1836. 

IV.  Katharine-Frances  Scott,  bom  Dec.  15.  1837. 

V.  A  son,  still-bom,  Jan.  24.  1840. 

VI.  Oertmde- Louisa  Scott,  bom  May  6.  1841. 
VIL   Selina-Jane  Scott,  bom  March  22.  1843. 

John  Scott,  (the  son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,)  died  Dec.  24. 
1805,  aged  31  years.  Henrietta- Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Scott,  married 
secondly,  July  6.  1811,  James- William  Farrer,  Esq.,  of  Ingle- 
borough,  Yorkshire. 

II.  Elizabeth  Scott,  bqm  Nov.  1. 1783  :  she  married,  Nov.  27. 1817, 
George- Stanley  Repton,  Esq.,  and  by  him  has  had  issue, 
II  I.  George- William- John  Repton,  bom  Dec.  26.  1818. 

IIL  Edward'  William  Scott,  bom  Sept  23.  1791  :  he  died  an  infant, 
April  2a  1792. 

IV.  Henry- John  Scott,  bom  Aug.  11.  1793:  he  died  an  infant. 
Sept  2.  1793. 

V.  William-Henry-John  Scott,  bom  Feb.  25.  1795 :  he  died  un- 
married, July  6.  1832,  aged  37  years. 

VI.  Frances-Jane  Scott,  bom  June  15. 1798  :  she  married,  April  6. 
1820,  the  Rev.  Edward  Bankes,  Rector  of  Corfe-Castle,  Dorset, 
and  by  him  had  issue, 

,     11 1*  -^  s<^>  bom  on  or  about  Aug.  12.  1823,  who  died  on  the  day 
I     11      of  his  birth. 
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IL  John-Scott  Bankes,  born  Jan.  11.  1826. 
IIL  Frances  Bankes,  bom  Aug.  11.  1827. 
IV.  Eldon-Sortees  Bankes,  bom  Sept  27.  1829. 
y.  Henry-Eldon-George  Bankes,  bom  July  2. 1836. 
Lady  Frances-«fbne  Bankes  died  Ang.  6.  1838,  aged  40  yean. 
The  Rev.  Edward  Bankes  married  secondly.  Sept  3.  1839, 
Maria,  daugbter  of  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Edward  Rice,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Gloucester. 
Elisabeth,  Countess  of  Eldon,  who  was  bora  Oct  23. 1754,  died 
Jane  28.  1831,  aged  76  years.  John  Scott,  Earl  of  Eldon,  (Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon,)  died  Jan.  13.  1838,  aged  86  years. 

IX.  Elizabeth  Scott,  (the  tecond  EUzaheth  Scottofthe  8amepareiUg,tiDai 
tUter  of  John  Scott,  Lord  Chancdior  Eldon,)  bom  June  4.  1751 :  she 
died  an  infant,  and  was  boned  June  21.  ;1751. 

X.  Jane  Scott,  (the  third  Jane  ScoUof  the  same  parents,)  baptized  Msj 
17.  1753  :  she  married,  Sept  11.  1786,  Thomas  Bnrdon,  Esq.,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Burdon,  knighted  May 
14.  1816,)  and  by  him  had  issne, 

L  WiUiam  Bvrdon,  bom  Jane  9.  1787 :  he  died  onmarried,  in 
February  1823,  aged  35  years. 

II.  Thomas  Burdon,  bom  June  25. 1789  :  he  married,  Aug.  26. 
1828,  Aone  Hickman ;  and  died  without  issue,  Feb.  15. 1829, 
aged  39  years. 

III.  Richard  Burdon,  (afterwards  Richard  Bnrdon-Sanderson,) 
bom  March  31.  1791 :  he  married,  Feb.  7.  1815,  Elizabeth,  osljr 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  James  Sanderson,  Baronet,  on  which 
occasion  he  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Sanderson  in  addition  to 
his  own,  and  by  her  has  had  issue, 

I.  Richard  Burdon-Sanderson,  bom  Jane  27. 1821. 
IL  Elizabeth  Burdon-Sanderson,  bora  Nov.  30.  1823.  . 
IIL  Mary-Elizabeth  Burdon-Sanderson,  bora  April  9. 1825. 

IV.  John-Scott  Burdon-Sanderson,  bora  Dec  21.  1828. 

V.  Jane-Charlotte  Burdon-Sanderson,  bora  Nov.  23.  1835. 
Jane,  Lady  Burdon,  died  May  8.  1822 :  Sir  Thomas  Burdon  died 
July  26.  1826. 

^^'    l^  «on  and  a  daughter,  twins,  still-bom. 

XIIL  A  child,  stiU-bom. 

liam  Scott,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Hoastman,  died  Nov.  6.  1776,  aged 

rears.    Jane,  Mrs.  Scott,  died  July  16.  1800,  aged  91  years. 


This  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Family  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,8on 
of  William  Scott  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Hoastman,  contains,  to  tlw 
best  of  my  knowledge  information  and  belief,  a  trae  account  of  the 
said  William  Scott  of  Newcastie-on-Tyne  Hoastman,  and  of  all  the 
descendants  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  and  of  all  marriages  con- 
tracted by  them.  aO^ ^ 

,      Eldon. 
June  22.  1844.  ^  tp 

THE   END. 
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